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MUJRHEAD LIBRARY OF PlIILOSOPMY 


An admirable smement of the atma of the Library of Philosophy was 
provided by the first editor^ the late Professor IL Muirhead, in his 
description of the original programme printed in Erdnian's Hhtory of 
PMosi^hy under the dale tS^. This was slightly modified in subsequent 
volumes to take the form of the following statement: 

"The Muirhead Libmiy of Philosophy was designed as a contribution 
to the History of Modem Philosophy under the heads ■ first of dJfereni 
Schools of Thought—Sensation^istj ReaJistp idealist^ Intuftivist; se¬ 
condly of different Subjects—^Psychology, EthieSp Aesthetics, Politieal 
Philosophy, Theology^ WhxEc much had been done in England in tracing 
the course of evolution in nature, history, economics, morals and religion, 
little had been done in tracing the devclopmem of thought on these sub¬ 
jects. Yet 'the evolution of opinion is part of the whole evolution.^ 

*'Bythe co-operation of different writers in carrying out this plan it 
was hoped that a thoroughness and completeness of tfeatmentp otherwise 
unattainable, might be secured. It was believed also that from WTiters 
mainly British and Americati fuller consideration of English Philosophy 
than it had hitherto received might be looked for. In the earlier series 
of books containingp among others, Bosanquet'a of AesOirtics, 

PfTeidercr's Ratimal Tlmology Jiwre Kiinti Atbee*& Nktory of Engiish 
Utiiitariarasm^ Bonar^s FhUoiophy and Poliiical Ecaiumy^ Brett^s Huiory 
of Ritche^a Kaiur^ Rfghu^ these objects w^cre to a large tK- 

tent effected. 

"Tn the meantime original work of a high order w^as being produced 
both In England and America by such writers as Bradley»Stoot^ Bertrand 
Russell, Baldwin^ UrbaHj Montague and others, and a new interest in 
foreign works, German, French and Italian, w^hich had either become 
classical or were attracting public attcntiDn, had developed. The scope 
of the Library' thus became extended into something more international, 
and it is entering on the fifth decade of its existence in the hope that it 
may contribute to that mutual understanding between countries w^hich 
is so pressing a need of the present time*'' 

The need which Professor Muirhead stressed is no less pressing today, 
and few' will deny that philosophy has much to do with enabling us to 
meet it, although no one, least of all MuJrhead himself, W'Ould regard 
that as the sole, or even the main, object of philosophy. As Professor 
Muirhead continues to lend the distinction of his name to the Librajy of 
Philosophy, it seemed not inappropriate to allow him to recall us to these 
aims in his own w'ordB* The emphasis on the history of thought seemed 
to me also very timely and the number of Important works promised for 
the Library^ in the near future augur w'ell for the continued fulfilment^ in 
this Euld in other w'ays, of the expectations of the original editor. 


H. D. LEWIS 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

1 HAVE utflised the opportunity offered by the Second Edition 
to correct a number of minor errors and misprints, and to 
extract in a few doubtful and difficult cases the Sanskrit 
originals so as to enable the reader to compare the interpreta¬ 
tions with the text. These latter are found io the Notes at 
the end of the book* which also include material intended to 
clear up difficulties or bring the book up-to-date. 

Tlie English renderings of Sanskrit texts are generally based 
on standard translations w'here available, and these are men¬ 
tioned ID the bibliographical references. These latter arc in¬ 
tended mainlj!' as a guide to the literature available in English, 
though they indirectly point the way to the whole Literature 
on the subject. 

I have to thank many friends and critics for their valuable 
suggestions. I am specially indebted to Professor M, Hiriyanna 
of Mysore. Among others who helped me with valuable 
advice are MahSmahopadhyaya Kuppuswajui ^^tri of 
Madras and Mahamahopadhyaya N*S+ Anantakrishna €^tri 
of Calcutta. My friend and colleague* Mr. K. C, Chatterji, 
checked the references, and my thanks are due to him* 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


In this voluine^ which is devoted to the discussion of the six 
Brahmankal systernSj I have adopted the same plan and 
method of treatment as in the firsts I have tried to adopts 
what is acknowledged to be^ the true spirit of philosophical 
interpretation, to interpret the ancient writers and their 
thoughts at their best and relate them to the living issues of 
philosophy and religion. Vacaspati Miira^ who commented 
on almost all the systems of Hindu thought, wrote on each^ 
as if he believed in its doctrines. In presenting intelligently 
tendencies of thought matured long ago and embodied in a 
number of difficult works, it has been necessary to select, 
emphasise and even criticise particular aspects, which naturally 
betrays the direction in which my own thinking runs. 
Involving as the work does so many decisions on points of 
detail, it is, perhaps, too much to hope tliat the book is free 
from errors of judgment i but I have endeavoured to give an 
objective treatment and avoid playing tricks with the evidence. 

I sliould repeat here that my discussion is not to be 
regarded as complete in any sense of the term, for almost 
every chapter deals with a subject to which a fully equipped 
specialist devotes a lifetime of study. Detailed discussions of 
particular systems require separate monographs. My task is 
the limited one, of sketching in broad outlines the different 
movements of thought, their motives and their results. I 
have made practically no attempt to deal ^^ith secondary 
variations of opinion among the Jess important writers of the 
various schools. My treatment of the ^va, the ^kta and 
the later Va4ijava systems^ which belong more *o the rdigious 
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history than to the philosophical development of Indiap has 
been brief and summary, I shall be thoroughly satisfied ii 
I succeed in conve5rirLg an idea^ however inadequatep of the 
real spirit of the several phases of Indian speculative thought. 

If this volume is slightly more difficult than the previous 
one, I hope it ^rill be felt that the diffictilly is not entirely 
of my making, but is to some e?ctent inherent in the subject 
and in the close thinking which its study involves. To con¬ 
dense a mass of facts into a dear narrative which can be 
followed by the reader T.vithout bewilderment or boredom is 
a task which I fdt to be more than what I could compass. 
It is for the reader to judge how far I have succeeded in my 
attempt to steer a middle course between looseness and 
pedantry. To help the general reader, the more technical 
and textual discussions are printed in small type. 

In the preparation of this volume I have founds not only 
the Sanskrit texts of the different schools, but also the writings 
of Deussen and Keith, Thibaut and Garbe, Gang^ath Jha 
and Vidyabhi^an, very helpful. I am greatly indebted to 
my friends, Mr. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar and Professor J. S. 
Mackenzie, for their kindness in reading considerable parts of 
the MS. and the proofs, and making many valuable suggestions* 
Professor A, Berriedale Keith was good enough to read the 
proofs, and the book has profited much by his critical 
comments. My deepest thanks, however, are due^ as in the 
case of the first volume^ to the General Editor, Professor 
J. H. Muirhead, who gave to the work much of his time and 
thought. But for his generous assistance, the defects of the 
book—whatever they may be—^would have been very much 
greater^ The printing of the work involved considerable 
trouble, and I am glad that it has been extraordinarily well 
done. 


D^cembtr 192 & 
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PART III 

THE SIX BRAHMANICAL SYSTEMS 










CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

The apirit of tte —Tba —AstiJm aad N^IUca—^S fitri 

—Date—CommoD ideu—^Xha six sy^Unu, 


I 

The Rise of the Systems 

The age of Buddha represents the great springtide of philo¬ 
sophic spirit in India. The progress of philosophy is generally 
due to a powerful attack on a historical tradition when men 
fed themselves compelled to go back on thdr steps and raise 
once more the fundamental questions which their fathers had 
disposed of by the older schemes. The revolt of Buddhism 
and Jainism, even such as it was, forms an era in the history 
of Indian thought, since it finally exploded the method of 
dogmatism and helped to bring about a critical point of view. 
For the great Buddhist thinkers, logic was the main arsenal 
where were forged the weapons of universal destnictive 
criticism. Buddhism served as a cathartic in clearing the 
mind of the cramping effects of ancient obstructions. 
Scepticism, when it is honest, helps to reorganise belief on 
its natural foundations. The need for laying the foundations 
deeper resulted in the great movement of philosophy which 
produced the six systems of thought, where cold criticism and 
analysis take the place of poetry and religion. The conser¬ 
vative schools were compelled to codify their views and set 
forth logical defences of them. The critical side of philosophy 
becanie as important as the speculative. The philosophical 
views of the presystematic period set forth some general 

17 
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reflections regarding the nature of the universe as a whole, 
but did not realise that a critical theory of knowledge is the 
necessary basis of any fruitful speculation* Critics forced 
their opponents to employ the natural methods relevant to 
life and experience* and not some supernatural revelation, in 
the defence of their speculative schemes. We should not 
lower our standards to let in the beliefs w*e wish to secure, 
Atmavidya or philosophy is now supported by Anvik^ikl or 
the science of inquiryA rationalistic defence of philosophic 
systems could not have been very congenial to the conser- 
vati\’e mind.' To the devout it must have appeared that the 
breath of life had departed since intuition had given place to 
critical reason. The force of thought which springs straight 
from life and experience as we have it in the Upani^ads, or 
the epic greatness of soul which sees and chants the God* 
vision as in the BkagavadgXia give place to more strict phi¬ 
losophising. Again, when an appe^ to reason is admitted, 
one cannot be sure of the results of thought. A critical 
philosophy need not always be in conformity with cherished 
traditions. But the spirit of the times requited that every 
system of thought based on reason should be recogmsod as 
a dar^a. All logical attempts to gather the floating con¬ 
ceptions of the world into some great general ideas were 
regarded as daiSanas.t They all help us to see some aspect 
of the truth. This conception led to the view that the 
apparently isolated and independent systems were really 

► N.B.. J. I. I.: Ma»v. vU. +3- Ksutilya (about 300 b.g.) Mserts that 
Anvlk^iki Is a distinct br^ch of study over and abov^ other tbret:, Trayl 
CT the Vedas, Varta Qt tommew, ind or polity (h 2)+ Tbe sixth 

C4^atu^y wben it fctofnbfld as a speciai study, marks the bfl^nmg 
of Bvitematic phyosopby in India, and by th.t firat century b,c. th* term 
AuvPksi^ is replaced by (s« M.E., &S.ntiparva, lO- 45 : 

pufatia, viii. T4. to). Every inquiiy starts in doubt and luldls a need. 
Co. JijMsayl sartidehaprtyoiane sllcayall i. 1. 1). 

* In the Hitmayabai AIlvl3£s^^leI is censured as leading mtn away from 
the injunctions of tbe dhirajaiAstw {v. 100. 36) (M.B., SJnti, tSo. 47-49: 

Maun holds that those who miskd by losic thetui^tia) disregard 
tbjc VedM and the Dhaima SAtraa desenfa excommunicatLon (ii. ii); yet 
toth Gautama in his Dharnia Sutra (xi) and Marm (viL 45) prescribe a 
cour^ of AnvfkfliW for kings. Logsuiaus were included in the Legislativi 
isaemblioa. When logic supports Ecripture, lE ia commended. By means 
of Anvlk^iikl, Vyftsa ctaJms to have itrmn£ed tbe Vedas 
L I. I)- 

I MJldbava: SrI>.S. 
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members of a larger bistoiical plan. Their nature could not be 
completely understood so long as they were viewed as self- 
dependent, without regard to their place in the historic 
interconnection. 


II 

Relation to the Vedas 

The adoption of the critical method served to moderate 
the impetuosity of the speculative imagination and helped to 
^ow that the pretended philosophies were not so firmly held 
as their professors supposed. But the iconoclastic fervour 
of the materialists, the sceptics and some followers of 
Buddhism destroyed all grounds of certitude. The iffindu 
mind did not contemplate this negative result with ^uaiumity. 
Man cannot live on doubt. Intellectual pugilism is not 
sufficient by itself. The zest of combat cannot feed the spirit 
of man. If we cannot establish through li^c the truth of 
anything, so much the worse for logic. It cannot he tltat 
the hopes and aspirations of sincere souls lUce the i^is of the 
Upanisads are irrevocably doomed. It cannot be that ceU' 
tuiies of struggle and thought have not brought the mind one 
step nearer to the solution. Despair is not the only alter¬ 
native. Reason assailed could find refuge in faith. The 
seers of the Upanisads are the great teachers in the school 
of sacred wisdom. They speak to us of the knowledge of 
God and spiritual life. If the unassisted reason of man 
cannot attain any hold ou reality by means of mere specu¬ 
lation, help may be sought from the great writings of the 
seers who claim to have attained spiritual certainty. Thus 
strenuous attempts were made to justify by reason what 
faith implicitly accepts. This is not an irrational attitude, 
since philosophy is only an endeavour to interpret the widen¬ 
ing experience of humanity. The one danger that we have 
to avoid is lest faith should fumish the conclusions for 
philosophy. 

Of the systems of thought or darianas, six became more 
famous than others, vii., Gautama’s Nyaya, Kanada's Vaiic^ifca, 
Kapila’s Sartikhya, Patafijali's Yoga, Jaimini's PQrva Mimamsa 
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and Badaiayana*s Uttara Mimajhsi or the VcdSnta.* They 
are the Bralinianical systems, since they aJl accept t he authority 
of the Vedas. The systems of thought which admit the 
vaJidity of the V^edas are called astika, and those which 
repudiate it Daslika. The astika, or nastika cliaracter of a 
system does not depend on its positive or negative conclusions 
regarding the nature of the supreme spirit, but on the accept¬ 
ance or non-acceptance of the authorily of the Vodas,^ Even 
the schools of Buddhism have their origin in the Upanijads; 
though they arc not n^arded as orthodox, since they do not 
accept the authority of the Vedas. Kumarila, a great 
authority on these questions, admits that the Buddhist 
sy-stems owe their inspiration to tfie Uponifads, argues tliat 
they were put forth with the purpose of checldng the excessive 
attachment to sensuous objects, and declares that they are 
all authoritative systems of thought.! 

The acceptance of the Veda is a practical admission that 
^iritual experience is a greater light in these matters than 
intellectual reason. It does not mean either full agreement 
with all the doctrines of the Veda or adniission of any belief 
in the existence of God, It means only a serious attempt to 
solve the ultimate mystery of existence ; for e^'en the infalli¬ 
bility of the Veda is not admitted by the schools in the same 
sense. As we shall see, the Vaiiesika and the Nyaya accept 
God as the result of inference. The Saihkhya is not a theism. 
The Yoga is practically independent of the Veda, The two 
MlmamsSs are more directly dependent on the Vedas. The 
Purva AlTmamsa derives the general conception of deity from 
the Vedas, but is not anxious about the supreme spirit. The 
Uttara Mlmahrsa accepts God on the basis of Sruti assisted 
by inference, while rcaUsation of God can be had through 
meditation and jnana, Thcistically minded thinkers of a later 
day declined to include the Saihkhya under orthodox darSanas.* 


■ noiibbadFa, in his ^a4*t*fianafatnustaya, discutses thfl Buddhist the 
NaiySyikA. and the SStfikhya, the Jaina, the Vaiicsika. and the Iwininlva 
■ystems {i. 3 ). JinadnttB and Raja^ekhaia ag^ee with this view, 

’ FrStnkvyabuddhir vede^a. Manu says that a ntstika u iw who descisM 
the Vedas. Naatiko vedattindakab (ii. iij. See il.B., xii. 170 
I L 3. p. Si, " 

* In BhlmflcSTTA'a NySyirSoja tbc istika said to be pamJoLSdy-stitva- 
rfdi and nastiLa as vedamarEam ahanunindMnafe. He ineludea SJtbkbvB 
and the Advaita VcdJlnta undcf the lalter, ” Miy4vadivcd4oty af-i n.lstika 
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The philosophical character of the systems b not much 
compromised by the acceptance of the Vesda.' The db- 
tinction between initi and srarti is well known, and where the 
former is to prevail. The ^ruti itself b 
divided into thekarraakioda (the Samliitas and the BrShinanas 
and the jnanakanda (the Upanbads). The latter is of higher 
value^ though much of it b set aside as mere arthavada or 
non-essential statemenb. All these distinctions enable one 
to treat the Vedic testimony in a very liberal spirit. The 
mteipretations of the Vedic texts depend on the philosophical 
predilections of the authors. While employing logical methods 
sjTivijig at truths to re^isoni they were yet 

^xious to pre^rve their continuity with the ancient texts. 

hey did not wish it to be thought th^t they were eutinciatiug 
something completely new. While thb may involve a certain 
w^t of frankness with themselves, it helped the spread of 
'*1 regarded as the truth.* Critics and commentators 

of different schools claim for their views the sanction of the 
exercbe theb ingenuity in forcing that sanction 
when it IS not spontaneotisly yielded. In the light of the 
controversies of subsequent times, they read into Uie language 
of the Vedas opinions on questions of which they knew little 
or nothing. The general conceptions of the Vedas were 
neither definite nor detailed, and so allowed themselves to 
be handled and f^hioned in different ways by different schoob 
of thought. Besides, the very vastness of the Vedas, from 


eva pi^v^ne siitipadyat*." Kumaxila regards the Sirtitbya. Hib Yoci 
tht PaftcarWra and tha PSSupata systFjna &a being oppoKd to the Veda 
aa much as Buddhisiti {TdrrfmcilrlftAfl:, i. j, 4), 

^ W'Mt Kffith saya of the Nyflya and ilic tmn of the other 

as veil 'Hie systeciift are iodetd ortliodox and admit thi- 
authonty of the Mcred Kriptafes. buE they attack the pmWtms of eatsCeoce 
mth hym^ meaiw. and scripture »rv«9 for ad practical puit>oacs but to 
lead to f^sults which are achieved not onl/ wSthout ita aid hot 

often m very dubious hanuony with its tenets^' (LL.A., p. j). 

> Cp, Goctlw: " Some very iDtelligect «id briUiant ueq appealed io 
respect, ^c butterflies which, quite eblivious of their ehiy^ state 
^ew away the tovering in which they had grown to their organic maturitv! 
Othcra, more faithful aad more modest. Mniid be conipared wjth lowen 
whscK thougli developlD^ into beaytilul hlosseme^ do not Leave the foot 
nor sepMte themsfllves froiii the mother stem, but father throogb this 
roMection bring the haped-^or fruit to ripeness" (if^yoted in Mesz: Muropt^n 
Th^Ujghi XK th 4 ^Vinrfad’tfX.^ C^niury, VoL Svj, p. 134, Jua ])« 
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which the authoT 5 could select out of free conviction any 
portion for their authority, allowed room for ori^al thought. 

The religious motive of philosophical speculations accounts 
for the apparently miscellaneous ^aiacter of the contents of 
the systems. The etenuty of sound doctrine is more a 
theological than a philosophical problem, related as it is to 
the doctrine of Vedic infallibility. Every system is an 
admixture of logic and psychology, metaphysics and religion. 


ni 


The Sum^a 

\Vhen the Vedic literature became unwieldy and the Vcdic 
thinkers were obliged to systematise their views, the Sutra 
literature arose. The principal tenets of the darSanas are 
stated in the form of siitras or short aphorisms. They are 
intended to be as short as possible, free from doubt, able to 
bring out the essential mcaiiing and put an end to many 
doubts ; and they must not contain anything superfluous or 
erroneous.’^ They try to avoid all unnecessary repetition and 
employ great economy of words.® The ancient \^Titers had 
no temptation to be diffuse, since they had to rely more on 
memory than on printed books. This extreme conciseness 
makes it difficult to understand the Sutras without a 
commentary. 

The different systems developed in different centres of 
philosophical activity. The views had becai growing up 
through many generations even before they were summed 
up in the Sutras. They are not the work of one thinker or 
of one age but of a succession of thinkers spread over a number 
of generations. As the Sutras presuppose a period of gestation 
and of formation, it is difficult for us to trace their origin. 
There are no absolute beginnings for spiritual possessions. 


t asaifidigdtiaiti ^ravad viivaioinukliaiiL 

Aitobbam ajuvadyam ta siitraili sfltravido viduf^ 

{M^dhvA OQ B.S.p I. t* i}i Set Ja^Atlrtba's Nyayasudha, i. k i : 


t E. [. 

* Thfl remajt that " a grammAdaii rejaic** in tb* ^t^noinlsiQg of bali! a 
ihort vqwcl as much m be doc^ on thfr birtb ol a son ^mU to tbe ideal 


tbe rigid MCiTiomy oi words. 
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The Sutras are the outcome of a series of past efforts and 
" occupy a strictly central position summarising, on Uie one 
hand, a series of early literary essays extending over many 
generations, and forming, on the other hand, the headspring 
of an ever-broadening activity of commentators as well as 
virtually independent writers, which reaches down to onr days 
and may yet have some future before itself." > The systems 
must have evolved at a much earlier period than that in 
which the Sutras were formulated. The whole tone and 
manner of the philosophical Sutras suggests that they belong 
approximately to the same period.» The authors of the 
Sutras are not the founders or originators of the systems but 
only their compilers or formulators. This fact accounts for 
the cross references in the philosophical Sutras, and it must 
be noted that the various systems had been growing side by 
side Tsith one another during the period which preceded the 
formation of the Sutras. To the early centuries after Buddlia 
and before the Christian era belongs the crystallisation of the 
different systems out of the complex solution. Oral tradition 
and not books were the repositories of the philosophical views. 
It may be that, through lapise of oral tradition, several 
important works perished, and many of those that have 
reached us are not even pure. Some of the earlier important 
Sutras, as the Brhaspati Sutras, Vaikhinasa Sutras and 
Bhikfu Sutras, as well as large quantities of philosophical 
literature, are lost to us, and with them also much useful 
information about the chtonological relations of the diflerent 
systems. Max Muller assigns the gradual formation of the 
Sutras to the period from Buddha to Ak>ka, though he admits 
tliat, in the cases of the Vedanta, the Sluhkhya and the Yoga, 
a long previous development has to be allowed. This view 
is confirmed by the evidence of Kautilya's Arikaidsira, Up 
till then, the orthodox Anvik^iki or logical systems were 
divided mainly into two schools, the Pur\'a Mimariisa and the 
Saihkhya. Though the references In Buddliist texts are very 

Thibaut: IntroductiDn to S.B,, p, xii, 

* In some foren tbe syfsteoaa must cjds^d b«for« tbe 

Chri^tiaii *ra. The early sacred literotorc of the Jaimas cneatioias tho 
iyttt4M3]fl o^ Buddlusm, Sirbkhya, Lok^yata and 

(Weber's Stiff Literzitur§, p, 3^36, a. 249) Sco al»a Lttiiiaviiiawa, xiL; 

; M.B,, Niniyai^ya sccUdei. 
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vngnt, it may be said that the Buddhist Sutias a 

knowledge of the six systems. The vivid intellectual life of 
the early centuries after Buddha flowed in many streams 
parallel to one another^ though the impulse to codify them 
was due to the reaction against the systems of revolt* These 
systems of thought xmdergo modifications at the hands of 
later interpreters, though the resultant system is stiQ fathered 
on the original systematiser. The philosophy of the Vedanta 
is called VySsa's, though &niikara, Rim^uja and a host of 
others introduced vital changes of doctrine. The greatest 
thinkers of India profess to be simply scholiasts ; but in their 
attempts to expound the texts^ they improve on them. Each 
S3rstem has grown in relation to others which it keeps always 
in view. The development of the six systems has been in 
progress till the present day, the successive interpreters 
defending the tradition against the attacks of its opponents. 

In the case of every darfena, we have first of all a period 
of philosophic fermentation, which at a particular stage is 
reduced to sfitras or aphorisms. This is succeeded by the 
writing of conunentaries on the aphorisms, which are foliow^ed 
by glosses, expositions and explanatory compendia, in which 
the original doctrines undergo rnodihcatioiis, corrections and 
amplifications. The commentaries use the form of the dia¬ 
logue, which has come down from ti\e time of the Opani^ds 
as the only adequate form for the exposition of a complex 
theme. The commentator by means of the dialogue is enabled 
to show the relation of the view he is expounding to the 
diverse trains of thought suggested by the rival interlocutors. 
The ideas are restated and thdr superiority to other con^ 
ceptions established. 

IV 

Common Ideas 

The six sj'^tems agree on certain essentials.* The accept- 

* " Thtt Itrngef I hav? studied thfl various tint tuort bavc 1 

beootne imported witli trulh of the view taJeed by Vijftanabhsk^q and 
others that there ia bchiqd the variety of the six systems a cohhbou fi^nd 
at what may be caJled national or popular philosophy, a mana^a lake 
ai philqMpbkaJ thought dud lan^o^e Jar away in the distunt North and 
in tht distant past, Jmtn which each thinker wa* aUewed to draw Jor bis 
iiwD purposes " (Maa Mdiler; S,S., p. xviij. 
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auce of the Veda implies that all the systems have drawn 
from a common reservoir of thought. The Hindu teachers 
were obliged to use the heritage they reccivied from the past, 
in order to make their views readily understood. While the 
UHJ of the terms avidyh, tnaya. puru^a, jlva sitows that the 
dialect of speculation is common to the different systems, it 
is to he noted that the systems are distinguished by the 
different significations assigned to those terms in the different 
schools. It frequently happens in the history of thought that 
the same terms and phrases are used by different schools in 
senses which are essentially distinct. Each system sets forth 
its special doctrine by using, with necessary modifications, 
the current language of the highest religious speculation. In 
the systems, philosophy becomes self-conscious. The spiritual 
experiences recorded in the Vedas are subjected to a logical 
criticism. The question of the validity and means of know¬ 
ledge forms an important chapter of each system. Each 
philosophical scheme has its own theory of knowledge, which 
is an integral part or a necessary consequence of its meta¬ 
physics. Intuition, inference and the Veda are accepted 
by the systems. Reason is subordinated to intuition. Life 
cannot be comprehended in its fulness by logical reason. 
Self-consdousncss is not the ultimate category of the universe. 
There is something transcending the consciousness of self, to 
which many names are given—Intuition, Revelation, Cosmic 
Consciousness, and God-\Tsion. We cannot describe it ade¬ 
quately, so we call it the super-consciousness. When we now 
and then have glimpses of tliis higher form, we feel that it 
involvffi a purer illumination and a wider compass. As the 
difference between mere consciousness and self-consciousn^ 
constitutes the wide gulf separating the animal from man, so 
the difference between scif-consciousncss and super-oonsdous;- 
ness constitutes all the difference between man as he is and man 
as he ought to be. The philosophy of India takes its stand 
on the spirit whicli is above mere logic, and holds that culture 
based on mere logic or science may be efficient, but cannot be 
inspiring. 

All the systems protest against the sccpticLsm of the 
Buddhists, and erect a standard of objective reality and 
truth as opposed to an eternal, unstable flux. The stream ol 
the world has been flowing on from etenuty, and tiffs How is 
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not merely mental, but is objective ; and it is traced to the 
eternal prakrti or may5 or atoms. " That in which the 
world resides, w'hen divested of name and form, some call 
prakrti, others maya., others atoms.” ’ It is assumed that 
whatever has a beginning has an end. Everything that is 
made up of parts can be neither eternal nor self-snbsistent. 
The true individual is indivisible. The real is not the universe 
extended in space and time ; for its nature is becoming and 
not being. There is something deeper than this—atoms and 
souls, or puni^ and prakrti, or Brahman. 

AU the systems accept the view of the great world rhythm. 
Vast periods of creation, maintenance and dissolution follow 
each other in endless succession. This theory is not incon¬ 
sistent with belief in progress ; for it is not a question of the 
movement of the world reaching its goal times without number, 
and bemg again forced back to its starting-point. Creations 
and dissolutions do not mean the fresh rise and the total 
destruction of the cosmos. The new universe forms the next 
stage of the history of the cosmos, where the unexhausted 
potencies of good and evil are provided with the opportimities 
of fulhlment. It means that the race of man enters upon and 
retravels Its ascending path of realisation. This interminable 
succession of world ages Im no beginning. 

Except perliaps the Purva Mimamsa, all the systems aim at 
the practical end of salvation. The systems mean by release 
(niok^a) the recovery by the soul of its natural integrity, 
from w'hich sin and error drive it. All Ure systems have for 
their ideal complete mental poise and freedom from the 
discords and uncertainties, sorrows and sufferings of life, " a 
repose that ever is the same,” which no doubts disturb and 
no rebirths break into. The conception of jlvanmuktl, or 
liberation in life, is admitted in many schools. 

It is a fundamental belief of the Hindus that the universe 
is law-abiding to the core, and yet that man is free to ^ape 
his mvn destmy in it. 

Our aetioiis still pursue us frore aiar. 

And wh%t we have been maktis as what we are. 

■ VijSiiitabbik^u quatca front Brh^vdSi^fha in his Y^av^rtiika ' 
NAmardpavinirmulctaTfi y^mio jagat 

Tam ihu^ prakrtub k«ciD pane tv 
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The systems believe in rebirth and preexisteiice. Our life is 
B step on a road, the direction and goal of which are lost in 
the infinite. On this road, death is never an end or an 
obstacle but at most the beginning of new steps. Tiie develop- 
ment of ttie soul is a continuous process, though it is broken 
into stages by the neenniug baptism of death. 

Philosophy carries us to the gates of the promised kind, 
but cannot let us in ; for that, insight or realisation is neces¬ 
sary, We are like children stranded in the darkness of 
saihs^, vidth no idea of our true nature, and inclined to 
imagine fears and to cling to hopes in tlie gloom that surrounds 
us. Hence arises the need for light, which will free us from 
the dominion of passions and show us the real, which we 
unwittingly are, and the unreal in which we ignorantly live. 
Such a kind of insight is admitted as the sole means to 
salvation, though there are differences regarding the obiect 
of insight,' The cause of bondage is ignorance, and so release 
can be had through insight into the truth. The ideal of the 
systems is practically to transcend the merely etliical level. 
The holy man is compared to the fair lotus unsullied by the 
mire in which it grows. In hb case the good is no more a 
goal to be striven after, but is an accompUshed fact. While 
virtue and vice may lead to a good or bad life within the 
circle of samslra, we can escape from samsara through the 
transcending of the moralistic individualism. All systems 
recognise as obligatory unselfish love and disinterested activity, 
and insist on cittaiuddhi (cleansing of the heart) as essential 
to all moral culture. In different degrees they adhere to the 
rules of caste (varna) and stages of life (a^roma). 

A history of Indian philosophy, as we noted in the Intro- 
duction,’ is beset with innumerable difflculties, The dates of 
the principal writers and their works are not free from doubt; 
and in some cases the historicity of well-known authors is 
contested WTule many of tlie relevant works are not avail¬ 
able, even the feiv that are published have not all been 
critically studied. A historical treatment of Indian philosophy 

* EvBn the Baddhht thinker Dhaimaklrti opeiu his NySyabimtu with 
Ihe renaark tiiat bJI fuihlment of human desirea is preceded hy rigliL know¬ 
ledge. SftiQya^flifLapdrviM sarvapnru^irtbasiddli^ (!> 

* J P„ veil, i. 
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has not hecn taken up by Hie Indian thinkers them¬ 
selves. Madhava in his Sarvadarkanas<tmgraha treats of six¬ 
teen different dar^anas. In the first volume we dealt with 
the materialist, the Buddhist and the Jain a views. In this 
we propose to deal ivith the Nyaya, the Vai^sika, the Sujiikhya, 
the Yoga, the Puiva Mimairisa and the Vedanta darianas. 
The four schools of Saivism and those of Kaiiianviia, the Purna- 
prajna are founded on the Vedanta Sutra and attempt to 
interpret it in different ways, Paj5ini's system is of little 
philosopiiical significance. It accepts the Mimarhsa view of 
the eternity of sound and develops the tJjeory of sphota or 
the indivisible unitary factor latent in every word as the 
velxiclc of its significance. Of these six s 3 fstems, the Vai^ika 
is not very much in honour, while the Nyaya on its logical 
side is popular and finds many devotees, especially in Bengal. 
The Yoga in its practical form is practised by a few, while 
the Purva .Mimaitisa is closdy related to Hindu law. Tlie 
Sarhkhya is not a living faith, wliile the Vedanta in its different 
forms pervades the w'hole atmosphere. In dealing wnth the 
six systems of Hindu thought, we shall confine our attention 
to the great classics, the Sutras as well as their diief com¬ 
mentators. With regard to almost all the thinkers of recent 
times-—of course tlicre are exceptions—>Uicit meta physical 
contributions do not seem to be sufficiently impressive. Their 
learning is prodigious; but tliey belong to Hie period of 
decadence, where the tendency to comment and recast cease¬ 
lessly takes the place of creation and construction. There are 
loo many concessions to dogma, too much attachment to the 
mystifying elaboration of the obvious and, by reason of the 
waiting theological bias and metaphysical sterility, do not 
deserve any great attention. 

In obedience to custom, which it would be vain to try to 
unsettle, we sliall start noth the Nyaya and the Vai^c^ika 
theories, which give us an analysis of the w'orld of experience, 
and pass on to the SaiiiJdiya and the Yoga, which try to explain 
e.\pericnce by bold speculative ventures; and w'e shall con¬ 
clude with a discussion of the MTmathsds, wliich attempt to 
show that the revelations of iruti are in harmony with the 
concluaioiis of philosophy. Such a treatment has at least the 
support of sound logic though not of sound chronology. 


CHAPTER n 


riTE LOGICAL REALISM OR THE NYAYA 

Tlie Nyiya and tht Vaile^ita—TEie beginnings of tbe Ny^iya—Litera¬ 
ture and hlstory^—Aim and scchpe—The nature of dcfiriiliort—Ftrceptiem 
—It 3 analysis and tuids—Inf^nce—Syllogism—Induction^—CausaUon 
—Plurality of cause#—A^atknjyavada^-CritiE-isiii of the NyS^-a view of 
causationr—Comparison—VerboJ knowledge—Autboritativeness of tlae 
Vedas—Other forms of knowledge—Ailihya and Aftliipatd, Saihbbav'a 
and AbbUva—Tarka, Vada^ NigrahiLsth^na—^Momory^Doubt—Fallacies 
—^Truth, nature and critetinn—Theories of erfor^The Nj^ya theory 
of knowledge examined—The world of nature—The mdlvidual soul— 
SathsSra—Mok^—Critickni of the ^yaya theory ol soul and its relatfiou 
to oousclouaiiess—Ettiics—Froofs for the existence of God—Coneduskm. 


I 

The KySya and the Vaisesika 

While the other systems of Indian thought are mainly 
specubtivcj in the sense that they deal with the universe as 
a whole, tiie Nyaya and the Vaikr^ika represent the analytic 
type of philosophy, and uphold common sense and science, 
instead of dismissing them as " moonbeams from the larger 
lunacy." What is distinctive of these schools, is the appli¬ 
cation of a method, which their adherents regard as that of 
sdcDce, to material which has hitherto been treated in quite 
a dillerent way. Applying the methods of logical inquiry 
and criticism, they endeavour to show that these do not 
warrant the conclusions which the Buddhist thinkers derived 
from them, and that logic does not compel us to disperse 
the unity and pattern of life into its fleeting moments. They 
are interested mainly in averting the sceptical consequences 
of the Buddhist phenomenalism, which merged external reality 
in the ideas of mind. They seek to restore the traditional 
substances, the soul within and nature without, but nut on the 
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basis of mere authority. The general scepticism which set in 
like a flood, could not be checked by a mere resort to faith, 
when its citadel was attacked by the heretical thinkers who 
presumably look their stand on the evidence of the senses 
and the conclusions of reason. Only by a thorough examina¬ 
tion of the inodes and sources of correct knowdedge can the 
ends of life and religion be truly met. What is supplied to 
us by scripture or the evidence of the senses must be sub¬ 
mitted to a critical inquiry, as the etymological meaning of 
the word invlk^iki suggests.* The Kaiydyika is willing to 
admit as true whatever is established by reason.* Vatsyayana 
and Uddyotakara urge that if the Nyaya philosophy dealt 
only with the nature of the soul and its released condition, 
tlicrc would not be much to distinguish the Nyaya from ^e 
Upani?ads which also treat of these problems. That which 
gives distinction to the Nyaya is its critical treatment of 
metaphysical problems. Vacaspati deflnes the purpose of the 
Nyaya as a critical examination of the obiocts of knowledge 
by means of the canons of logical proof.J 

The Ny£ya and the Vaifc^lka take up the ordinary stock 
notions of traditional philosophy, as space, time, cause, matter, 
mind, soul and knowledge, explore tlicir significance for 
experience, and set forth the results in the form of a theory 
of the universe. The logical and the physical departments 
become the predominant features in these traditions. The 
NySya and the VaiSc^ika take up respectively the world 
vithin and the world without. The Nyaya describes at great 
length tlie mechanism of knowledge and argues vigorously 
against the scepticism which declares that nothing is certain. 
The Vaiief ika has for its main objective the analysis of experi¬ 
ence. It formulates general conceptions which apply to 
things known, whether by the senses or by inference or by 
authority. Adopting such an attitude, it is no wonder that 

* Pratj^tk-^gamSbhyam tayi vaxtata ity 

(N.B.» i 1. i)* Again : " It b called anvllcaS qr investigation, ainw it 
EDnsbt$ in tbe revwwing (anu^^k^n^) ® thing previously apprehended 

f[k;ita) by pereifptisa and vprbaJ tostimooy " (N.B., i i- xj. Logic ia the 
science of second intentbns, as Amtotle wquld say It is eMatially the 
redcctioa of knowledge oa Itself, 

1 BuddhyA yad upapannaiti tat sar\'a!ti nySyainataid. 

] Cf. Pomi^airartbaparlkfaoain ^N. B. and N-V.T,T,,i. i, 
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the Nyaya and the VaiSe^ika sj'stcms advocate belief in 
iadivddiia] souls as substantial beln^, Interacting with a whole 
cn^ ironing system of things. 

The two systems had been for long treated as parts of 
one whole. It is sometimes suggested that they branched 
off as independent streams from the same original source, 
which treated of things knotsm and the means of knowledge. 
It is, however, difficult to be certain on this point. The 
later works regard these systems as forming parts of one 
dLscipline;,* Even in the Nydya Bkd^ya of \^atsyayana, the 
two are not kept distinct. The Vaik^^ika is used as a supple- 
ment to the Ny3.ya,^ Uddyotakara's NydyavdriHka uses Uie 
Vaik^ika doctrines- Jacobi obser\'Cs that '' the fusion of these 
two schools began early and seems to have been complete at 
the time when the NydyavdrUika was wtitten.** 3 Many of 
the Nyaya sutras presuppose the tenets of the Vaiiosika. 
They are called sam^atantra or allied systems^ smeo they 
both believe in a plurality of souls, a personal God, an atomic 
universCp and use many arguments in common. While there 
is no doubt that the two systems coalesced very early, a 
difference in the distribution of eniphasis on the logical and 
the physical sides distinguish^^ the one from the other. ^ 
WhUe the Ny^ya gives us an account of the processes and 
methods of a reasoned knowledge of objects, the Vaikgika 
develops the atomic constitution of things wldch the Kyaya 
accepts without much argument-5 

T VaradaJ^ja's TarAlAitP'dAf J, Kefava TarkfibhS^A, ^ivldUyi'l 

Sa^iapoftdrihh ViivfinStha's BhiipipanccheJa and Siildhsni<tmuktSl;&h, Annara 
Tarkoiatiiir^ijifl and DipiM, JagadlSa's and Lau^^akii 

BbSskara^s TarkakaumHdt Tiifi Buddhist thinkers Aryadeva aad Han.' 
varmart did not look upon the Nyaya as e. system independsnt oI the 
Vwicjika (Ui: PhiXosophyt pp- 54 

1 N-B., !. 1,4. Valsyaj^na quotes V.S.pUi. 1. ui N.B., ii. *2. J4; V. 5 ., 
|v. 1.6 in N.B., iii. x. 33 and lii. 1.67. 

I E.Et.E., vdL Li, p. 20E 

« Uddyotakara says that " the other sciences are not meant to deal 
TTith the subjects {of ptamipas)^ though they deal with things made knowa 
by thefli (N.V.P i. r. 1). 

i Garbe looks upon the YaBe^ka as prioi to the Nydya [E.B.E-, vol, lii, 
p. ^09 ; fi« also Phil^siypJiy 0/ A nci^t Jwdia, p. 20; Jacobi: J.A,O.S., xsid), 
while Goldstucker regards the VaJ^sika as & branch oX the N^’^^ya. Keith 
incl!s 09 to the former view (l.L.An, pp. It is more lo^caJ, dince 

critiosi Inveatigationa generalty follow do^atb metaphyidci. The nioie 
■yiteitkatic tharaettr of the N.S., the ^ater attenliou paid to the problems 
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The Nyaya philosophy has been held in groat reverence 
for a very long time past. Manu includes it under iruti. 
Yajnavalkj'a regards it as one of the four limbs of the Veda,' 
Tlie classical studies of the Hindus comprise the five subjects 
of Kavya [literature), NataJea (drama), Alamkaia (rhetoric), 
Tarka (logic), and Vyakarana (grammar). Whatever other 
specialised studies a student may take up later, the pre¬ 
liminary course includes logic, which is the basis of all studies. 
Every system of Hindu thought accepts the fundamental 
principles of the Nyaya logic, and even in criticising the NySya 
system, uses the Nyaya terminology and logic. The Nyaya 
serves as an introduction to all systematic philosophy,* 


II 


The BECtNNNGs of the Nyaya 

Anwk^ld, as we have seen, is the treatment in a con¬ 
sciously critical manner of the ultimate problems of spirit; 
and it has been used in a comprehensive sense, so as to include 
all systematic attempts to solve the problems of philosophy, 
the Sarhkhya, the Yoga and the Lokayata. Soon attention 
was directed to the nature of logical procedure and criticism, 
used in common by these different systems of thought. Every 
science is a nyaya, which means literally going into a subject 


of tie of sound, the nature of the seU and tlie pnwess of inference 

support Keith e view, The explicit reference to livata in N.S., iv. t. 15, ii 
Diore than what the Vcdkflka has to ia.y on this question. The arguenent 
lor the cjiistence of the self fron bodil;^ activities ia cruder than the Kyiva 
view of self as the haeie of mentstl phcnojaicna. The ahsenoe of any direct 
reference tq the Nyaya in the B.S„ which crilicdsce the Vaiiefika theory 
{iL 2, ii-iyj, supports the ™w of the greater antiquity of the latter. This 
position win be conEiderably atrEngthcned if the reference to 

pmtitantrasiddhSnta is taken as an aUuaion to the Va 4 e;ilui. The mote 
elaborate account of the grounds of inference and the simplEr scheme of 
fallacies in the V.S. are not of great value on the question of date. We 
find a timber of ooincidencas between the N.S. and the V.S Cp. iii, 
t- JS ; if. I. S 4 ! k I. to ; iii. 1, sS ; iii 1, 35 J w ^3 i i'i, i. 71 : iii, 1, 63, 

with V.S,, iv. I. 8 ; vii. 2 20; iii. a. 4 ; iv. t. 3 ; iv, t 6-13 . vri. 2. 4-5 ; 
Vin, 2. J : Vii, i, ij, respectively. If some of the V S. seem to be eSabora- 
Uoos of the Nyiya views, it only shows that those sGtna were compiled 
later than the N.S, The priority of the bulk of V.S, is not affected thereby. 

t Yajiwgikyo Smrii. 1 3, Cp. ii, and Vispu Futava, iii. e! 

' Cp. Kaufilya (L *J, quoted in N.B., i *. i, 
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or analytic investigation. The ^■stcm of Nyaya, which 
studies the general plan and method of critical inquiries, may 
be called the science of sciences. Such purely logics studies 
were encouraged by the Sllmanisakas, who were not merely 
excgetes but also logicians. It may well be that logic arose 
out of the necessities of the sacriGciol religion, especially out 
of the need that ejcisted for interpreting correctly the Vedic 
texts regarding sacrificial rites, rules and results; and that 
hence the thinkers who founded and developed the f^lLmarhsa 
helped the growth of logic.^ When Gautama expounded the 
logical side more carefully th^ other tlvinkers, his view 
became identified with the Anvlk^iki Thus a term which 
was used for long in the general sense of systematic philosophy 
became narrowed down in signification.^ 

In the long chain of antecedents out of which the Ny^ya 
evolved, an important place will have to be assigned to dia¬ 
lectical discussions.J The Nyaya is colled sometimes Tarka- 
vidya or the science of debate, Vadavidya, or the science of 
discussion. Discussion or vada is the breath of intellectual 
life. We are obliged to use it in the search for truth, which is 
complex in character and yields only to the co-operation of 
many minds, i The Upani^ds qpeok of l^irned assemblies 


■ From thq names of this ai!:inajtis.r worlds, IKtq Mldhava's 
visi^Ta, Partliaslfatlaj Aygyarcrfnand Apa^eva'a Nyaya 

it 19 evident that the term Nylya wm uaed as a s^monym for MEmarhsi. 
See aSso ApfisUmba'a Dharma Snira^ ii. 4, 23:11, 6. 14. 3. 

* Sm also Affljflu, vii. 43; GauLBjnn’s Dkarma SQtra, ri; 
Ayodhylba^LiJa, leo. 36; M,B., SAntiparva. ifio, 47, 

* The first sfltra enumerates the topics conaidcred La the s^ratem, wbicb 
(i) pranid^a, the means of knowledge; (ij prameya, the ob|eet9 of 

iQ^owIcdge: (3} soibj^ya, doubt; (4) prayojana, puTpose: (5) 
exampte; (6) dddhintay aeeepted tnilh; {7J avayava, members of the 

syltogisiii: (S) tarka, indirect proof: {9) aircLaya, deterdLaation of xht 
tmtli; (10) Vida, discussian: (ij) jaJpa^ wrangling: (ii) eavil 

or destnjctive qrltici-ini; (13J hetvAbhAsa, lalEacsotts reasons: (14} efiaia^, 
quibbEing; fj j) j^li, futile objections; and (r6J nigraliasthAaa, oceaFiont 
for repi^jol. The first nine arc more strictly logical than the last seven, 
which have the negative function of preventing erroneous knowledge^ They 
are more weapems for the destioyinff of error Ihan for the building up of 
truth. 

* Socrates practised it, Platons works iUustrate its value for the attain¬ 
ment ol truths Arutotle laya : Some see one aide of a matter and dthcre 
another, but all together can see all sidea^' (Po/ih'tsJ. Milton^9 

and Miiri Essay on Lib^ly praise the method of free disciis^n 
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or pari^ds where philosophical disputations were carried on.* 
Greek logic owed much to the Sophistic movementp which 
adopted the mode of disputation called Dialectic, the game of 
question and answer. In the practice of the art of discussion, 
the Sophists not only discovered tJie true principles of reason¬ 
ing but also invented tricks of argument and sophisms. From 
the Dialogues of Plato we leam that Socrates used the art 
of debate for the purpose of diciting the truth. Aristotle 
devoted two of his logical treatises^ the Topics and the 
Sophistic^ Re/utatiofis to the guidance of disputants, ques- 
tioners as well as respondents, though he distinguished logic 
from rhetoric, the principles of reasoning from the rules of 
debate. There is no doubt that Gautama's logic sprang from 
the dialectical tournaments, the sound of wlxich filled the 
durbars of kings and the schools of philosophers. The attempt 
to regulate the use of debates led to the devdopment of logical 
theory* Gautamap like Aristotle, systematised the principles 
of reasohiugp distinguished the true from tlie fal&Cp and gave 
an elaborate account of the various forms of soplustn^ and 
argumentative tricks. The sixteen topics mentioned in the 
first sOtra may be regarded as representing stages in dialectical 
controversy intended to lead up to knowledge*^ Many of the 
later works on logic discuss the rules of debate|3^ while all of 
them refer to dialectical problems,^ 

Jayanti assorts that, though GautniUa^s work provides tile most 
satisfactory account of the subject, there was logic before Gautama, 
even as lUJiriSihigA was before Jaimpni and grammar before FAoiniJ 


i See ChSji. Up.p V. 3. 1 ; Bfh, Up,, vL a, i : FraAva^ i. 6 . Sc» also 
vi 50; vUi, 36 €j; *ii, iq 6: B., Sicitiparva. iflo, ^7; iS, 

In jlfflnM. atii. Z10-111, PsraAara, Vui. &nd L 

of the Vinaya Fitaka, detaik regard iflg the parijada are mcntioiied. 

^ Seeal 50 N.B., L i. i. 

J T^kikaroA^S, 

4 KautUya menltcns thlrty-^two technical terms caJled TantraynktiK and 
thk Vist k also fouad in Siddhklhina. xii, and SufrtdiJjflj'igA/M, 

irttaratanLra, bsv. The ^nvlki^ikl portion of Carakn's work deals o:^ttnsively 
with the ruFc? of debate (ViniiSnaflChJSaa, viiij, 

f Dr. Vidyibhil^ai^ is ol opioian that a number of writen made con- 
tnbutiona to Indian logic before Lhe author of the Sutra. He Enenliom 
the names ol Datiitreya, Funarvaso Atreya, SulabM the lady ascetic, and 
A^Utvnkra p/iffwy 0 / ittJfflH Logic, pp. 0-l7)r 
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Tlie Chdndsgya Up^ni^^ refers to Vikovikya^^ ^hkb Saiiikara inter' 
prets as 1 The AlaJu^hdr&ts refers to TarkaSSstra and 

Aavik^kr,! and sUtes that JSirada was famiUar m\h the NySyfl 
Syllogism as well as the Vai^^a principles of Con^unctioii an^ 
inficnrnce. Vi^vajiSLlfia quotes fioifu Sottie a pa^sa^e to thf 

effect that the Nyiya is eonnted amoug the subsidiaiy parts (npSngas) 
of the Veda.^ Though Buddiia's aystetti was eminently raUotial^ we do 
not 1:^^r^e across any sys tcmaUc treatment of lo^caJ theory in the early 
canonical works. T here art_, however* reforcticcs to men skilled m lo|fic. 
Tlie Brahm^jaior Suita refers to Takki (sophist)* and Vlmaihsi (casiibt) J 
The oanie Anumdna Suita of l^Iajjhima JhfikILya perhaps indicates 
the Uise of the word " anuinana in the sense of iiUcrence. Kaih^attu 
uses the terms patihha, npanaya, ni^gaha in tlictr technical signtfica- 
tion * The Yamaha knows of the dtetribution of terms and the rules of 
convei^fi;. The Pufisambhiditmaggii refers to the analysis of words and 
things. Niiiipah&ra^a shows a great appreciation of logical theory. 
In the QjjejfaoMs 0/ the hJy&ya system is perhaps referred to 

under the name NIti,T LoiiUxvistara mentions logic under the name 
of HetuvidyA, Tha Jaina Agamas testify to the antiquity of Indian 
logic. A tiuyogaiivSra composed by Ary;Lrat|ita w'ho lived about the 
first century A,Pr has the same divisiun of antiir&na into purvavat^ 
de^vat and a^m^nyatodf^^ as the Sdtra of Gautama. Aryaiak^ita. 
Seems to have been only a redactor of an earlier work referred to 
in the Bhagavail Suira, one of the aitgas of tlic Jaioa canon settled at 
the PataLiputra Council in the beginning of the third oentury s.c. 
Probably the doctrine of the three kinds of inference is earUer than 
the third century b.c, 

* vii. [ 1. 

'■ See bIsq SubSia Up., ih Some of the later Upani^ads uBt the term 
in the technical sense. See Maifri Up,, 0, fi, ; pi^^imhciiara- 
SaTtN?pani4at^ilra, ^ I Kdiognirudn^p^m^ad. j ; MuAiiMopani^ad, 
The TdiViirfya ^r-atiyaAci refers to snirti or soiipturer pratyakya or perception, 
aitih;>ra or tradition ^ and auujniicLn or intcreuce as the iour sources of know¬ 
ledge. See also Rimaya^a^ V. ^ Afanw^ jrii. Iklnny ^yaya terms, 
*udi ag Tarlca orteasoning Upr, ii. 9 ; Matift. jdi. 106 ; M.B., ii. 153), 

Vida or dbcussHon (Manti, vl. 50 ; i ^3“2J I vii. 53-^)p Yukti 

or oontmuous argument {Aitari^ya vi. 23 ; Rdmdyat;[a, ii. i. 13); 

Jalpaor wrangling tM.R., aOii, 4322), Vitaeda or cavilling (Af.iS., ii. 1310 ; 
vii. 3012; and Lv. 4. I02)> ChaJa or quibbling [Manu. viiL 4^ ; 

Rdm^ya^a, Lv, 57, to), Niruayn or ascertainment [AI.R., sdii. 7533, 7J35}- 
FrajTjjaua or purpose {Afeinti. vii. too: Af«B., i, 5S0JJ. Pramat^a or proof 
(Aftmci. il, f3 : ii^wdynttft, Ii. 37. xiiS, 357^), Pxameya, the object 

of knowledge IRdmdya-^a, L 32. 13 : Af.B., L 157 ; vh. Z4IO)- he met 

with in earlier works. See VidyAbhfl^atl'^s Bhfory q/ Indian Lvgu, p. 23, 

I M.B.. t. 70 . 4 ± ; xii^ ito. 22 , 

4 NydyasHlrap^tti, L 1. 1. 

5 Sk also Uddna, vi, 10. 

* See also pp. 293 ff 

I S.B.E,^ pp, 


n 
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The bcglniiin^ of tlio belong to tJie pre-ButJdhktic period, 

thoiigh a adenUfic treatment of it waa undert^on some timo about 
the petiod of early Buddhism, and tlie main prindptes were well 
established before the third century e.c. We know little about the 
historical development of the NySya prior to the oompositioa of the 
Sutra. 


in 

Liter ATtTnE A^n History 

The history ol the Ky^ya literature extends over twenty centuries. 
The ol Gautama, divided into tvo books^ each containing 

two Sections, forms the flrat textbook of the Nyaya. According to 
Vatsyftyana, tliis treatise follows the method of emmeiatiou, definition 
and critical examlnalian. The first bcok states in general terms the 
sixtetn topical to bo considered in the other lour. The second book 
deals with the nature of doubts the means of proof and their validityr 
The third book discusses the nature of sclf^ body^ Senses^ their objects^ 
coguition aud mind. The fourth treats of VDiitroUp sorrow, suffering 
and liberation. InddentaUy^ it refers to the theory of error and the 
relation of whole and parts. The last book discusses j^ti or unreal 
objcctioDs and ntgrahasthAns of occasions for rebuke. The 
Sitira attempts to combine the results of BralimsTiical thought in the 
departmcTit □£ Logic with their religious and philosophical dogmas - 
and we have, as a resuttn a logical defence of thcistic realism. The 
Sutras of Gautama^ at any rate the earlier of themp belong to the 
third century B.c.p the age of the Ahnikas, or daily lessons like the 
Navthnikas of P^itafVjaU^s though some of 

the contents of the iVyJyu Suira are certainly of a post-Christran era,* 

* Jacobi bclievea that the N.S. asd N.B, belong to about the same Uiae, 
perhaps separated by a genonitioTi, He places thciu between the second 
century A.D., when the Si3tiya%^da developed, and the fifth century A.n,, 
when the Vijhi.navada becairLe systetnaliaed (ice J.A.O-S., 3 ck^. 1911, pp. 
13). He thmks that the Buddhist views criticised in the N.S, axe those 
oi SunyavUda advocated by NflgiiirjuDa, who is placed about the third can- 
tury A.D„ and not VijnSnavida of Asafiga anEl Vasubandhu, who are assigned 
to the middle of the fourth ceutury a.d. It is, howev^Cj difficult to accept 
this view. Both VatsySjTma and VacaSpati hold that N.S., iv. 26, la 
directed against the Viji^H'biavfida. We nesed not deny that the SiSnya.v*da 
is attacked in the N.S, (cp, N.S„ iv, i, 40 ; iv, t. 4$, with the Madhyamika 
KArikd. av. 6, and vii. ao, mpectively, and also N.S., iv. 34-35. with 
CandmkrrtL'H Vrlti. pp. e.1-^1). But Sdnyavada is earticr than Nig.’lrjuna, 
who ia familier witL the ^fySya tcnnlriology aud denies the dodtrine of 
atoms (cp. tv. a. ifi-a4, ji-ja, with the Mn£fAyji«Hi.fia vii. 

and N.S., iii. 2. n and iv^ i. 64}, All that we can say is that the N.S. ia 
of an earlier date than NSg4rjiijQa> though later tha4i the hf^dh^'amika 
tradition (see also LPr, vqL i, p, 643 n, j Uii Voile^t^u PJ^ihsophy, p. 85), 
lofeii to T£rkikas and Xaiyuyikas, end £f we musnibgf 
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Nydya is tli& classic coimiicntary on tbo 

Suim. Evidently, VltsySyann is not the imEnediate successor 
of Gautama^ since his work contains passages of the character oE 
v&rttikasp which state in a condensed farm the cesults of discu:?sionj 

that some oE the cosmological views neluted io the N.S, ans as old as early 
Buildltism, Jacobi's date, whioh is supported by SuaJi, who refers the h\S. 
to A-D. 300 or 350, seems to he much too late fses also Ui i Vaiie^iMa 
PkitM(yphy^ p. i&). Garbc inclines to the view that the N,S. belongs to the 
fin:t century a.d,, since they were knotvn to BancaiEiha, whom he believes 
to have Lj«ii a contEmpomty of Sabara. who Uvc 6 some time between 
100 and 300. Gautama is Eamlhar with the tenninology of the B.S* 
(cp. N.S.p iii. 14-1O, with B.S., iL i. 34) and the PQrv'a Mlma-ihsi of 
Jajmjni fsce N.S.p ii. t. 61, 67: Bodas: Introduetion to TorJtffSaifijrdAo). 
Bodas believes that the V,S,+ iv, i- 4-5. have in view l^ar^yana's cntici™ 
o( the theory oE atoms, and V.S., iti. 3. 9 fcp. also , iil, 1, 28-30)^ is aimed 
at the Vedauta view that the self is known only through the ftruti. Similarly, 
V.S., iv, 3, a-3, controvert the view of E.S„ ii, a. that the ho^y is 

the result of the uuion of ^vc or three elemedts. Gautama propovods 
vitwa very similar to th[?se of Bddardya^ in sei'erul places. Sec N.S., iv. 
1, 6 ^, and iiL a. 14-1^. Ihc absence of any direct Tefersuce to the Kj^ya 
in the B.5. amd the &E-S. is some times emphasised. It may be that 
VySsn, reputed to bo a disciple of Gautama, did not care to crlticUe the 
Xydya view, especially os it was agreeable to the ajdmtssion oE liwa. 
Again, it is sometimes held that the E,S., iL 1 11-13, attempt to disprove 
the Nyilya view of establishing God by reasoning. The dwtrincs of atomism 
and asstklrya^^a are examined in B.S„ tL 1.10-t^, and u, i, 15“^*- Early 
Buddhist works do not contain inionDatiou for a^lgoing the date of the 
N,S, Kat>'ayana (fourth century B.c,) and PataAjali (whose great work 
was written about 140 knew the Nj'kya system. See Goldstucker'i 
f'dtiiiii, iabara's quotations from nhagavfbi UpavM^a, who is said to 
have written comnienbariEa on both the ^llmamsas, indicate Upavarsa's 
fainiliariti' with the NyAya vwn's, Harivatman (a.p. sbo) knows about 
the sixteen topics of the Nyaj-n. Mvagho^a uses the h vc-mcmbcred syilo- 
gism. Sec VI : VaiU^ika Phihfi>phy, pp, S& atid 81, We may thcrclom 
cancludc that the N,S. existed ±n the fourth centuiry h g., though itoc in 
the present form, M. AI- Ifaraprasad Ssstii says: 1 am not sure if thn 

w, ri£ N,S. hod not gone through several redactions before it assumed its 
ptMot ahai^c'^ (J A,b, of Bengal, 1905. p, 178; see also pp, 
Vienspati made two attempts to colicet the Sdtms in his NyayoiiUi and 
thus suggesting doubts about the authenticity oE the 
N.S. Ur. Yidy^bha^n believes that Gautama wrote only the first chapter 
of the work^ and he was a contemporary of the Buddha, the same as tho 
aulhor of the Dharma Sfllra, who iived in AIitliil4 in the sixth century n.c. 
{s« S.B.H: N.S,, pp. v-viii, and Bh^ddrkar ConinicmcirutLon volume, 
pp. 161-103) He suggests that Gautama'a origtnai views arc those con¬ 
tained in the Cnraka SalkhH^ iVimnnEssthiEia, vui). The N.S, and CaroAo 
SatkAiia hn\ic much in common ; but it ia ssid, '"Carakas references to 
the NyJLya principles and Ihc Vaiiesika categories are ai httle valuo in fixing 
the date of the N,S., since the work hassufiered considexabk!i ic^fashioninB, 
and its date is oBo uncertain *' [I.L.A,, p- 13}- mro 

There are doubts expressed even about Gautama's autborship of the N-S. 
VSt^yiyiiTifi. Gddyotakank and MMhnva credit Aks^p^a with the author- 
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i:arried on in Uie school of Gan lama. VftLsySyani offei^ di fTerent 
explanations of some siitras, indicating thereby that there were earlier 
coniTtlcislators v.ho did not all apree on Uie interpretatioos of m 
sOtra^J Besides, Vg^tsyfiyana refers to Gautama as a sage of the 
remole pa^t, and (Quotes from Patahjali'a Mah^hd^ya Bud Kaufilyaa 
Arihaidstr^^' and also from the Failr^iAd Sti/rfl.i Miigarjona, the antlior 
of h certainly earlier than 

Vltsy&y^a, who attempts to combat the views of NagArjnna* Digiiiiga 
criticised Vitsyiyafio.'s interpretation from the Buddhist point of view. 
From all tMs, we may Infer that VAlsy&yana lived some time before 
a.D. 4OO.4___ 

ship at the NS., ^ view which is supported by VSeaspatl and Jayanta. 
According to Piidma Pura^ (Uttax^ba^da. 263) and Bh^«da Pur^^a 
[K^ka Kha^^i?a xvU), Gautama iA the author of the N.S,, and Viiranatha 
Li oE ttu3 opanion. Hinda tradition Identifies the two and holds that 
Gautama is called Ak^pdda, or one who has eyes in hia feet. The stopf 
mns that when Gautama was absorbed in meditstinn and fell into a well. 
Cod in his mercy bestowed on bis feet the power of vision to prcstsnt further 
mishaps. Dr. Vidyibhii^au goes agediutt a well-established tradition when 
he observes that " Gautama and Ak^pSlda seem both to have contributed 
to the ofoductiou of the work. The Ny^ya Sfiiro treats mamly of five 
subiects viz. {!) pramana. the means of right knowledge j (a) prameya. 
the object of right knowledge : (3) vftda. debate or discussion : (4) avayava, 
Ihe mcnibers of the syllogism; and (3J anyamataparihiS, an e^ammation 
of contemporaty pbilo'^'-ciphLcal doclrlnes. Xhe second and the third ftiLb[ec^> 
and possibly also the first snbjcci: in its crude form, ample referencea to 
which am met with in the old Erlhmanie, Buddhistic and jaina books, 
were in all probability handled by Gautama, whose Anvlk^ikrvidyh waa 
constituted by thuni. The fourth and the fifth subjeots, and possibly also 
the first subject in its syBlemalic form, were introduetd by Aki^apSda into 
the Anvlk^kr-vidya. which in its final form was styled the N-S. Atc$apada 
was therefore the real author of the N.S., which derived a coasiderahle part 
of its material from the ilnvtk^-vidyfi of Gatitama {Hui^ry 0/ Indian 
Logic, pp. 49-50)^ w but a conjecture which it is impossible 

ei^cr to defend or refute. Not only k Gautama identified with the author 
of the Dharms S^ira, but is tdsa Regarded as the same as the sage of that 
name mentioned in Valmllri's in connection with the epiwde 

of AhaiyA. According to the M,B, (Santiparva, 363. 43), Mcdhatithi is another 
name for Gautama. Bhasa, in hts J^rfl/iufaUB/aftct, refers to Medhfitithi as 
the founder of the Nj-iya system i " ^tanavlyam dbaxma^^tmin, tnfihe^vaiaih 
yoga&iiitrani, barhaspatyam arthaiastnun, medbuLither nyayni^tram “ 
{Act Y). See also /friieij of iwiion Logic, p. 

« See KrB., i. i, 5, L 1. 9, Viitiyfiyaaa refers to other interpreters in i. 
t. 31 in the usual style: eke, some; kecit, certain; anye, others. See M.E., 
Adiparva. 113-44- 

■ N.B.. i. t, 1, aud AriAaidirra, [i ; N.B„ v. i. to, and Mahubha^a, 

1- 1. 3- 

> Cp. V-S., tv. 1. fi, and N.B., ill. 1. 33, iiL 1+ fiy; V.S., iiL i. 16, and 
N.B., hr 34- 

4 Dr. VidyabhOja^ believes that Vltsyftyana was a native of Southi 
India of the rniddle of the fourth century a.d. {Histoty 0/ India Logic, 
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Di^ftga'a works, which are preserved Ln Tibetan traiistations, aro 
Pranidnasamuccayii^ with a comrtientary by the authcir liimwif, Nydya- 
ffTifvtia, Heiucaf^rfMhamam, Ai&mbanitpstfhfd and Framdn^dsfrafira- 
ufifl, and they are said to be poptiTar in Japan.^ JDtgnaga belongs to 
the fifth century A.D,^ Many of the important changes introduced in 
loj^ical doctrine by Praiastaplda are traced to DignSga, whose origi¬ 
nality will suffer a good deal, if Pra^taplda b found to be hb 
predecessor. 

IJddyotakara'fl Nydyavdrifilta [sixth century A,l>-I l is a defence of 
Vlbsyayana against the attacks of DignSga. Dharmakfrti's Nydya- 
hitidu is a defence of Dignlga agaiast the criticisms of Uddyotakara. 
If wc assume that the referred to by Uddyotakara 4 \s 

another name for DIiarmakTrti's Fddsnvdyn, and that the :£»i 5 tra referred 
to by Dharmaklrls in his Nyiltyahlndu S is the Vdrii\ka cf Uddyotakara, 
tJicfl these two writers may be supposed to belong to the same period. 
The latest date, hoivever, for Dharmaklrd is the beginning of the 
seventh century-.* In the ni-Uth centmy' fJliarmottara follotvcd on the 
lines of Digniga and Dharmaklrti, in his Nydyabindttffkd, 

Towards tlic first half of the mnth century, Vacaspati re-catabllshed 


pp. 4^, ir6-ii7 : A,, 15 ^ 5 . Art. on lyujirt). While Keith (I.L,A., p. afl) 

and Bodas (Intraductton to TarkosaHigraha] agrtu with this view, Jarobi 
and Suali are Loclincd to place him about the beginning of tl.o Kixth 
century a.d., or a little earlier. Haraprasad ^iri luakea VatsySyana a 
successor of Nagariuna and Arj^adeva, since he is familiar with the 
MalmySnist doctrines of momentarineaa, iHnyuv^da, individuAhty, etc. 

Sea J AS. of Bengalr ^^ 5 ^ PP , 

* Some idea of their contents may be gathered from Vidyahhii^^ui s 
msCtyry of Indian Lngic. pp, and Uddyotakara'a references to 

Dign^ga's views in his 

1 Tamnatha's Hisfoiy of Buddhism says that DlgnAga was the aon of a 
Erilhmm ot Conjeevaram, who soon became proficSent in the teachings of 
tie Hlnayina. though he later acquired frem Vasubandhu MahaySna leach- 
inga. According t& the evidence of Vuan Chwang. V-asuhandhnj, before 
he became a Buddhist, was welt versed not only id the eighteen schwts of 
Buddhistn, but also in the si* Ajratems of tho Hindus. Vasubandhu is now 
assigned to the first hnlf of the fourth oentuT^' a.d., and Diguaga may have 
fiouxished some time before a.d. 400. KaliiJSsa ''3 suggested neferened to 
DlgnJlga in hia Mts^udaia confirms this view, sinee brionp lo 

the same period (sco Keith: SonsftTii LiUm^un, pp. 31^3^, and. 

I.P., p. ^24 n,). 

I Subandhu^s refcTS to Uddyotahara as the rescuer of the 

Ky 5 ya {s« Halt's edition, p. 135)- Baija's Harfacanta. written during the 
time of King Hai^. who reigned in Thonesvar, at any rate during the years 
from a,p, Czo—6441 w'heti the Chine^^ pLlgrlm Vuan Chwang trjivelied through 
India, mcaiiAas V&5dvadai(d {ij, which refem to Uddyotakaia. It is there¬ 
fore safe to ass-ums that he belonged to the sixth century a,p, Uddyotakara 
is a Bhnradvaja by gotra and a P^upata by sect. 

^ K.V.. i. 33. 

f Nydyabufdu, iii. Fcltrson's edition, pp. 

* l-tsing refers to him. See Takakusu 1 I^tsing^ p. Ivlil. 
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the oi^ihodox view of thd Nyiva in lii$ NySyat^^t He 

also wrote $maUer works on tho Kyaya like Nytya^QdiUbmiMA^ 
NySyasulroddh^ra i^ also attributed to him.^ J-Ie is a versatile gentus^ 
aiid has written autberitativo works on other systems of thought, as the 
B/idtnatl on the Ad%^ta VedlLnta and the Sdn'ikliyfiiativa^aumttdf on the 
S^mkliya, He ig therefore styled f^an^atantTasvatantra or ^ai^dar^f- 
valUbban Udayana's {a.d. 934) Tdiparyapariitidd^ii Js a valuable com¬ 
mon tary' on Vicispati's work* His /T^mH^ijWE flertritci is a defence oi the 
pennanontsouJ theory' and a criticism of the Buddhist thinkers Aryakfrti 
and others. Hia is the jfirs-t systematic nc-coiint of the 

thef^tn ol the Ky 3 .ya.^ His otiicr works arc Kira^^ali and Nydya^ 
parti; Jayaota's NydyantuiSJari is an independent commerktary 
00 the Nydya Sulm^ Jayanta, wjjo quots9 VSjCaspati, and is quoted 
by Ratnaprabhi and Devasuri, belongs to the tentb centuryj 
Bhilsarvajfla'B Nydyasdra fs^ as name implieSp a survey of the 
^ySya pliUosophy. He admits the three proofs of perceptioup infer¬ 
ence and verbaJ testimony, and rejeefa comparison as an independent 
means of proof. Ho a Saivitc, perhaps of the Kashmir sect, and 
beloEga to the tenth century a.d* Vardhamina'a NySyanibi^ndha- 
prah^ia fa.n, *225) k a commentary on Udayana^ Aydyaidiparya- 
pariiuddhi, though it incorporates the viewa of Gadgeia, the father of 
Vaidhamana and the founder of the modem school. Huddatta'a 
MaAaratida (a.d. 1275) develops Vardhaniana's views.* 

The later works on the ^TySya openly accept the Vai^e|ika cate¬ 
gories, which they bring undgr prameya or objects of knovrlcdge, or 
under artha, which is one of tlie twelve kinds of pramt^'^, Varadnr^ja'a 
TdrAikii^ak^d (twelfth century A.p,J fs an important trea.tise of the 
syncrelist school He brings under prameya the twelve objecta of 
the Ny&ya as well *s the six categories of the Vakc$ika. Keiava 
Mkra^s Tar^abM^d (end of the Oiirteenth centuryj combines the 
Nyfiya and the Vakesika views. ? 

The important Jaira logical worts are Bhadrab&hu'a Daiobaimi- 
kamryukii (355^ a.c. firta), Siddhasena Divakaja's Nydy^QtSra (sixth 


* The author of the Xyaya-saiwvildhirit is djiTen:ur from the writer here 
tefetted to, and lived in the hiteeath century a.tj, VSeaspati says that his 
S'ydyauld was composed in the year £98, which most probably refers to the 
Vlkiama ora and corresponds to oar a.d. S41. There is O* doubt that bo 
preceded EUtnaklrti, tlie Buddhist logicmn (A.D. 1000). 

* ‘*1'' Jflercy tawanfa him in con- 

^deration of ^ semces fw tbeism, he is reported b> have addressed Urn 
Supreme m the words, Pmud of thy prewesi thou despbwt me «pn„ 
whom thy Mislcuce depended when the Buddbisis reigned supreoio." 

AUvBxyamadamatto 'ii mam avajuJlya vartase 
Par&krantcsu bauddheju madadbiua tava stbiti^. 

1 Sre Hiftory of /utftdH Logic, p, 147. jful l.L.A., p. 33, 

1 It is a commcQtary oa Vanlhamdna's PiakAia or Udavnna's 
KuEumAbjali. ' 

t It is translated by Dr. Jhi in Indian vol. il. 
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century M^yikyajiandi'a Parlk^iSmukkasitira Dtva^Gri^s 

p¥am^j^nityai4ilhjdhh^amk^r^ (tvveiCth century a.P.) ftnd Piabh^- 
candra's Pruin^yakama^am^rfMii^^. The Jaina Uiijikcrs and the 
Buddhist logicians differentUtcd logicaJ inquErics from those of religion 
ajid metaphysics, with which they were mixed up in tlie discu^^sioni 
of the Hindu writers. The Nylya works of the tatter treat of atoms 
and their properties, souls and rebirth. Cod and the woriti, as well as 
logical probtems of the nature and UmitiS of knowledge. The Buddhist 
and the Jaina thinkcis showed no interest in the metaphysical implica¬ 
tions of the andent Nyftya^ but laid great stress on tlie purely logical 
aspectSp and thus prepared the way for the modem Nyaya, wMch h 
pure logic and diaIcctiG. 

GahgeSa's is tlie standard te^tt of the modem 

school,* Vardhamlnap the son of Gaiigcia, continued the tradition 
in his works, Jayadeva wrote a commentary on 
ended the AMa {thirteenth century'). V^udeva S^rt'abhauma''a 
Taifvatint^ma^TvyShhyS* be regarded as the hnst great work 
of the Havadvlpa (^nddea) ficboolH and it belongs to the end of 
the hftcenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century. He was 
fortunate in his disciples, the chief of them being taltanyap tho 
famous Vaisgava reformer, KaghnnAtha^ the renowned logician and 
the author of Didhiti and P^d^rtA^i^ha^^ana^y Raghunandanu, the 
famous jurist, arid Kr?rianands, the great nnthority oq Tlntrik ritea^ 
Though Gange4a wrote only on the four pramitl'^is* and did not concern 
himself directly with Uie metaphysical ImpUcationSp RaghnnAtha^ tike 
some other writers of this schooL showed much Inter^t iti metaphysics 
also. JagndlSa {end of the sixteenth ccnfurj'J and Gad^haia {seven¬ 
teenth century) are w ell-kqow n logictaos o I this school, Annam Bha|fa4 
(seventeenth centuryJ. a Brahmin of Andhra, tried to evolve a consistent 
system from out of the ancient and the modem N'y^ya and the Vai^- 
^ika philosophy, though his views leaned towards the andent Nyaya, 
His Tarkasaff'tgntha and DIpiltd are popuiar luanuaEs of the Nyayu- 
VaMe^ika school. Vallabha's h^ydydtlt^vaM, Vi^vanStha^s Ay^ya^ii- 
iratyUf (seventeenth centuiy') are other works of some imporfance.t 

It is possible to distinguish different stages in the develop- 
ment of logical studies in India. We bave first of all 

^ A Summary ol thi^ work ii given jn Vidy±bhat^an'B 0/ Indian 

pp, 407-'! 3- Gaft|c£a lived at Mi thill in the Last quarter of tho 
twelhh century, 3.5 evideint from hi 9 fanuliarity with Udayana'a workt 
^nd quotadena fram Sjv&dit)'a and Hbi^. In TdflvurintiJKrtaui (jj. p. zjji) 
Jrt l-iarva's view ’9 are criticised. 

■ Sdfdvali la the name of it, and I am told that the MS, of it io tlie Benars 
GovcTument Saaakrit College Library, 

i Thia criticbm of the Val^ka systom ia published in the Pandii 
(xsdvand xxv) under the title " Padartbatattvauirapa^a." 

« Hiitory cf Indian Lijgic. p. 3SB. 

J For the History of Hindu logic iu China and Japau^ see SuguiT^i Hindu 
Logic flj PtMSirvid i'll China Japan. 
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Anviksiki, which L given a separate place along with the 
Nyaya in the ilahabh^ata. It soon becomes blended with 
the Nyaya, and m the classical tesets of the ancient school we 
have in addition to logical theory a metaphysical view of the 
universe as a whole. As VatsylLyana sa3rs, The highest good 
is attained only when one has rightly understood the real 
nature of (i) that which is fit to be discarded (i.e. suffering 
along with it$ causes in the shape of avidyS. and its effects) ^ 
{2) that which puts an end to suffering, in other words, jnana 
{laiowledge)p (3) the means by which the destruction of suffer¬ 
ing is accomplished, i.e. philosophical treat ises, and {4) the 
goal to be attained or the highest goodJ^ * Ancient Nyaya 
discussed logical questions, tliough not for their own sake. 
The contributions of the Jaina and the Buddhist thinkers 
bring about a change in the outlook. The modem Nyaya, 
with its exclusive interest in the theory of knowledgOp forgets 
the intimate relation betw'een logic and life. The ancient 
Kaiyayika had a more adequate idea of the relation of logic 
and metaphysics^ Logic can ascertain the normative forms 
of thought only in relation to the content of tliought. The 
modem Naiyayika devotes great attention to pram ana or the 
means of knowledge and the theory of definition,^ and discards 
altogether the question of prameyas or the objects of know- 
ledge. The scholastic subtleties, the logical Icgerdemaiap the fine 
hair-splitting in which the works of the successors of Gangeia 
indulgCp terrify many, and even those who have grappled i^th 
them cannot be sure that they liave comprehended their ideas. 
Many of those who have waded tlirough tli^ works are 
impressed by their brilliant dialectical feats, but find them 
often more confusing than enlightening. Plain issues are 
obscured by over-subtlety* The fondness of the logical mind 
for drawing distinctions often degenerates into a love of 
formulas^ and leaves on the mind the impression of a formalism 
rather poor in content* Elaboration of terminology takes the 
place of inquiry into subject-matter. Terms w'hich ought to 
define distmetioas are sometimes employed to circumvent 
difficulties. Of some at least of these works it may be said 
that they merdy succeed in showing how learned one can be 

i N.B., i. 1. 1. 

^ TjLicgaqapranii^l^bhyacil va^tusiddllkib- 
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about one knows not what. Even those who believe that the 
mill of their intellect grinds eKceeding small cannot help 
admitting that it is not always fed with a sufficiency of grain.* 
The value of Navjfa Nylya as a traiuing-groujid for the Intellect 
can hardly be overestimated. 


IV 

The Scope of the NyKya 

The term NySya means literally that by means of which 
the mind is led to a conclusion.^ Nyaya "" becomes equiva¬ 
lent to an argument* and the sj^tem which treats of arguments 
more thoroughly than others comes to be known as the 
Nyaya system. Argtunents are eitlier valid or invalid. The 
term " nyaya " means in popular usage right or just, and so 
the Nyaya becomes the science of right reasoning. " Nyaj^ 
in the narrow sense stands for syllogistic reasoning,J white in 
the wider sense it signifies the examination of objects by 
evidences. It tlius becomes a science of demonstration or 
of correct knowledge^ pramana^astra* All knowledge implies 
four conditions: (i) ITie subject or the pramatf, the cogniser 
or the substantive ground of the cognitions ; (a) the object* 
or the prameya to which the process of cognition is directed ; 
(3) the resulting state of cognition, or the pramiti: and {4) tlie 
means of knowledge, or tlie praina^,4 Every cognitive act, 
valid or in valid, has the three factors of a cognising subject* 
a content or a w'hat of which the subject b aw^arc, and a 

I Cp. Bodos- Tarkasani^faka, p. xiti; K^UllT I.L.A,, p, 55+ ^r. Vidy^ 

bhu93iii divides the Lislory of the Nyayu philosophy into three periods t 
Ajuiicnt (S50 &.C. to too), Medi^a.1 {up to a.d. i^ooh Alodem 
(from A-D. See hi* HUiaty of Indian p. jdiL For aji idea ef 

the character oJ Modem Nyllya, ^leSvar Sen's A Study of Maiku- 

randiha^t Tsiiua’r£tntdirna^i-Tahasya^ ^924. 

^ Nlyate ajieua iti nySyali. 

3 NrH., i. T. I. VftWy&yai» osn iho expressioa paraTTUiTi>'i&ym for tbq 

sjdlo^sm which combines In itself the five parts. Dign^ga call* the members 
of a syliDgisni ny^ySvayava. See also N.V+, iv, t. 14. Ln Vficaspati's 
NydyasHcl the on the ftyUogism (i. x. 32'-59) is^ spoken nf fid the 

Nylyaprakamo^. Vii^'anatha meaiui by NySyasvajfipa the essential atructoro 
of the syllogism. See his Nydyasi^tFavfiU, i, 1. aj; 1. i. 51; 1. i, 58; i_ i_ 40. 
MJdhavtt (S.D.S.> xi) uws the word nyaya in the sea^ luJerence for the 
*ake of DtbcT*. 

* Pramakara^atn pram^t^ntn. See also i. 
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rdation of knowledge between the two^ wliicli are distinguisli- 
able though not scparableL The nature of knowledge, as valid 
or invalid, depends upon the fourth factor of prantanst. It is 
the operative cause of valid knowledge in normal dreumstances.* 

Wliile VJtsyiyana d^liiies pracn^a a^ an irtstnuniJiit of knowledge 
or Uiat by whicli the knowing subject knows the object^" » Uddyo- 
takara calls it the cause oi knowledge (npalabdl]ihcti]).J He admits 
that this definition is rather wide, since tho cogniser and the object 
cognised are also causes of oogmtion, but justilies it on the ground 
that The cogniser and the cMgnised have their function fulfilled 
clscwbcre^ J.e. tlie function of the cognising subject and the cognised 
object lies in, and is only fulfilled by the inciting of the prama^a into 
acLiyity; pnunti^ar on the other band, docs not have its function 
fulfilled (e^tcept by tbe bringing about of the cognition) ; so it is the 
pramlna that is to be regarded as the real cause ot the cdgiution."^ 
tVhcrevcT the prama is present, oognitign arises; wherever it in 
absent, whatever else may be present, cogiiidon does not arise. 
Pram^n^ thus the most cfhdent cause of oogniiJon and the last to 
appear before the cognition arisesSivfiditya brings out the logical 
implication when Iw defines pramaga as that which produces prSrinli 
or knowledge in accord writh reality.i Jayanta makes pram^lna the 
cause which produces non-erroneoug^ certain knowledge of objects.* 

The specific form of knowledge depends on the pnxma^a. 
The other factors of subject and object may be the same in per¬ 
ception or inference. Similarly, the contact of the manas vdih 
the !?oul is the common m^liate cause of all fornix of knowledge. 
Only contact [samyoga) take-s different forms in the different 
kinds of knowledge. TTiough the Nyaya deals with know- 

1 N,V., I, I, 

* NB.^ L 1. I. 

1 ilso N, V^TTr, I- i, i. 

* N.y., 1. 1. r. Another objection. vi£., that if the pram£i]ia b brought 

into existence by thn mgnidng subject and the cognised object, then tbese 
two must exist pfior to the pTamiuHi, though as a matter of fact, until ibe 
pramapa is them, wc cannot recognbe subject Of object, which have a 
meading only in relation to the thought activity railed ihe pram Ana. Is 
considrred. Uddyatakara admits ah thb^ but saya: ** These words are 

not dependent on their relation to presenl action only."^ A cook is a cook 
whether he is actually cooking or not, The reason for such usage h« 
fn the {expTosjilve) potency of the word itself ' and this potency is present 
at aU times i in the same mannEr, Ibetc need be no incongruity in the 
assortLou that the pram^nsiL brought into ejdsteace by the oognisiag subject 
and the cognised object,'* 

9 SaptapadaHhi^ sec. 144. See also 5.D.S., xi 

* Avyabhicinglni asaThdigdhim arthopaJabdhim. p. te. 
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leclge, it deals more especially with the supreme condition of 
knowledge called the pramajiajand so it is called pram^nai^tra.* 
Before we investigate the nature of objects, we must know 
the capacity of the instruments of knowledge* for know¬ 
ledge of the tiling to be measured depends on the knowledge 
of the measure/* ^ Pram^a^jastra. not only helps us to a 
Tight apprehension of objects, but also enables us to test the 
validity of knowledge,! It is both formal and material, and 
is interested in consistency as well as in truth. The Nyaya 
starts with the assumption that the account of tlie world 
which our minds afford us is in the main a trustvvorthy 
accouDt. All knowledge is revelator}- of reality (arthapraki^). 
We are so constituted as to perceive objects, notice their 
resemblances and draw inferences. These operations are 
performed by all tliinking men, though viith different degrees 
of care and exactness. Whenever we have mental activity, 
controlled by the purpose of acquiring a knowledge o! reality, 
we have a topic for logical inquiry. Truth-seeking is already 
present in human action* Logical theory does not create it. 
It only tries to interpret this dement and express its nature 
in general principles. Its problem is not much different from 
that of any positive scienccp Just as a physiologist investi¬ 
gates the processes by which hfe is sustained in the individual, 
the logician stat^ the laws governing the process of knowledge. 
He is no more responsible for it than the physiologist is for 
tlie working of the bodily mechanism* 

The NySlya sysfcui does not assume that ^tiIuc and fact 
are wholly disparate and require altogether different methods 
of treatment. Values attach to facts and can be studied only 
in relation to them. We do not start with empty minds i 
we possess information about the nature of the w^orld through 
experience and tradition, A complex S3^tem of knowledge is 
handed down through the scriptures* Adopting the inductive 
method of science, the Nyaya classifies Uie difEerent ways in 
ivhich our knowledge is acquired. The four pramanas through 

^ The importaince attached the Hindn thinkers to the investi^aiioo 
oi evideo t fmooi Viivaiifl.tba'ji r^fcfcnijc tbAt pramSipa is ooe of 

the oames ol 

■ MilnidhlM nicyuiddliLli. Cltsukhl, IJ. i8. 

* Cp. W, E. Jo>hniwn*a definitLCiD of b3 ** the JUialyflES and CTltlciam 
thought (Lflgfc* voi, i, p, lifi). 
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which correct knowledge is acquired aie pratyak^ or 
anumana or inferencep® upaniiuia or comparison and iabda or 
verbal tesUmony.J Western treatises on logic do not generally 
treat of percept ion, < but the Nyaya regards it as one of the 
important sources of knowledge. Inference is a central topic 
of the Ny3[ya system, wldcb is sometimes called Iletuvidya, 
or the science of reason on which the validity of an inferential 
argument depends, s According to this view logic is the theory 
of inference or anumlnavada* Intuitive or immediate know¬ 
ledge is beyond the scope of logic as thus understood. The 
Nyaya does not justify tlm narrow usage. The inclusion of ver¬ 
bal testimony* which covers the problem of Revealed Theology, 
shows the religious mterest of the system. The NySya gives 
us a psychological account of these four sources of knowledge. 
It affirms that logical inquiry cannot be carried on without 
regard to the psychological processes by which knowledge as 
mental content is gained. It treats at length the ways by 
whicli the mind is carried forward and impelled to produce 
fresh results. In doing so, it also points out the pitfalb which 
are Inddental to the employment of these nrieans* The pro* 
blem of logic is not a pureJy inductive one. The mere generali¬ 
sation, that all our knowledge is gained through one or 
other of the four sources of knowledge, does not explain the 
problem of knowledge. Generalisation is not explanation. 

The Nyaya not only inquires Into the wajrs and means by 
which the human mind assimilates and develops knowledge, 
it also interprets the logical facts and expresses them in logical 
formulas which assume the form of standards or norms in aU 
cases of the divergence of thought from its normal course of 
truth-seeking, Pramai^as thus become the measures or canons 

» SenM-pcrccptiDii U oa\y variety oi intaitipn ar direct apprehensidn. 

■ Afi-tmiaoia inesiji^ Uterdiliy the kadwltdgt of one tblog after, cr through 
that of. another. 

1 I. 1. 3. Cara^EL IptopoUt^ or reliable assert ion, pratyak^ 

anuTni^na and yukti or continuous reasoning. See also Sihasafi^a Sttira. 

* Cp.. however, J. S. MiH : " Truth is known to us in two ways> intuition 
and inference ” {Syittm of Logits Introdwction^ p, 

S The term ** betuvidyS^* occurs in vol. xxjiv, pp. *- 7 )+ 

(3tu). Though ** beta '* means only reason or ground, the 
jaiTiH. ihinheni uk it in a wider seoie. See also M^nu. Li. x x j hlB.. Adiparva^ 
1-67: fentiparva^ 210. 22; Aivamedhaparva, ^7. The ecirlier gnun- 
Ma ri?r \ M ^i ni, Katyayaoa and FatahjaU accept thii view. See also 
N.V„ iv I, 14 ; LL.A.. p. II, 
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of knowledge by means of which we can check and evaluate 
the knowledge already existing in as. Logic is thus the 
science of proof or the estimation of evidence. It discusses 
the validity of knowledge by showing its dependence on given 
grounds or compatibility with reality, Tho problem of truth 
has important bearings on metaphysical theory. The Nyaya 
is a metaphysics of reality (tattvaiSstra),' as well as a theory 
of knowledge. Thus it is not merely formal logic but a full 
epistemology, combining discussions of psychology and logic, 
metaphysics and theology. 


V 

The Nature of DEFiNmoit 

The several topics discussed in the Nyaya Sutra are first 
enunciated, then defined, and lastly examined.* Definition 
states the essential nature (svanlpa) of a thing so as to differ¬ 
entiate it from others. The function of a definition is to 
distinguish the thing defined from all things different from 
itself, with which it is likely to be confused.r We can dis¬ 
tinguish things without stating their respective essences. An 
asfidharaua dhaima or a peculiar attribute also helps us to 
distinguish. The fallacies incident to definition are of three 
kinds : Ativyhpti, or the extension of the attribute to objects 
beyond the class defined, occurs in definitions which are too 
wide, as when we define a cow as a homed animal; Avjrapti, 
or limitation of the attributes to only a portion of the class 
defined, which occurs in definitions which are too narrow, as 
when we define a cow as a tawny animal; Asambhava, or 
the fallacy committed when the definition states an attribute 
which is not found in any of the objects defined, as when we 
define a cow as an animal with uncloveu hoofs. Definition 
states " a characteristic mark which applies to all things denoted 
by the term defined, neither more nor less.” < To secure this, 
we may start with the genus and subsequently narrow its 
denotation by the express exclusion of superfluous objects, by 

I. j. 

• tiddeia, latjaijiaiid It.B., 1. i. 

1 N.B.J. 1, a. 

* LoLkjyat3.vacch«tal«a*niaiiij'atatv»ni. 
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the use of words like other than (itara)^ different from [bhuma).* 
This is definition by genus and diff^ence. 


VI 

PRATYAKSA OR InTUTTIOK 

Of the different sources of knowledge, pratj^k^a or uituition 
is the most important. Vatsyayana says, " when a man seeks 
the knowledge of a certain thing, if he is told of it by a trust- 
w'orlliy person and has the verbal cognition of the thing, 
there is still a desire in his mind to ratify his information by 
means of inference through particular indicative features; 
and even after he has been able to get at the inferential know¬ 
ledge of the things he is still desirous of actually seeing the. 
thing with his eyes; but w'hen he has once perceived the thing 
directly^ his desiriK are at rest and he does not seek for any 
other kind of knowledge/' * The w'ord " pratyakia" is am¬ 
biguous, as it b used for both the result, the apprehension 
of the truth and the process or the operation which leads to 
that result. Though " pratyak^ " originally meant sense- 
perception, it soon came to cover all immediate apprehension 
whetiler through the aid of the senses or not .3 Gat^geia 
defines pratyak^ as direct app^cIlension.^ It is know'ledge 
whose instrumental cause is not knowledge.? In inference, 
comparison and verbal testimony* we have as our data know¬ 
ledge of premises or of similarity or of con%'en tion. In memory 

■ Cp. the dQfiBttioD of earth aa jalSld^ a^tadravya bhionaia dravyam 
pftlwv!. 

* N.B., L X. 3. It \a clear that dne and the same ohjcct may be cognised 
by more tbsia one pramltpa. The existence of th* eoiil may be kEtou'n from 
Kxipture. InfeitndB nr mental pefEeptidp, The existencft ol fire may be 
kno'tvii through inlormation conveyed by another or actual pcrcepLion or 
iafcieude4 Thcro are also casos where oiily oue can lunctioD. 

That the peiformnnce of the a^Lhotra ceremony leads tp heaven is knawn 
only thtdugh Bcriptoral evidence, Uddyvtakara hold* that " when the 
same object is co^tiised thiough difierent prama4aa it is cognised m its 
different aspects " (N.V,, Intrpductbn)* 

9 Ny£yabiniiiiiif(d, p. 7 : l.P k pp^ 295^9^ 

I Fratyaksasya saksatlcSiitVaih lak^apEim. p. 553+ 

f Jfi^lka.rapaka± Jhi^&aih pFatyak^am, Cp, McTagga^; ** A bel3el 
which is directly based on a perception ... is properly called ulthnats, 
ilnce, altfaoti|b it is based on something—the perception—it i* not based 
00 any other bfii*/** Naiurt pf EMijifnct, pp. 41-4I). 
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have knowledge of what we have previously apprehended- 
In pratyaksa, knowledge is not an antecedent condition. 
God's knowledge is direct, immediate and entire* and is not 
instrumented by any other cognition, 

Gautama defines sense-perception as that knowledge 
which arises from the ' contact" of a sense-organ with its 
object, inexpressible by words, unerring and well defined.”* 
This definition mentions the dilTerent factors involved in the 
act of perception " (i) the senses (mdriyas), (a) tJidr objects 
(artha), (3) the contact of the senses >vith their objects 
(sannikar^a), and (4) cognition produced by this contact 
(jfianam). It is a matter of inference that diere are sense- 
organs. The cognition of colour is not possible^ if there is 
not a visual organ.^ The senses are said to be five* correspond¬ 
ing to the five characters of knowledge (buddhilak^apa) visual, 
auditory, olfactory, gustatory and tactualj They occupy 
different sites (adhisth^a), the eyeball, the earhole, the nose* 
the tongue and the skin. From the varied nature of the 
processes (gati), fonns (akrti) and constituents {)ati],of winch 
they are made, it is evident tliat the senses are five in nuiuben 
The five sense-organs, eye, ear, nose, tongue and skin, are 
said to be of the same nature as the five ebments* light, ethcTj 
earth, w^ater and air, whose special qualities of colour, sound, 
sniell, taste and tangibility are manifested by them.^ 

A view similar to that of Democritus, that ail the senses arc only 
modi^cations of toocli,! is refuted on the ground that a blind man 


^ i. 1. 4. dcEjillkiti of peiceptiou as the knovfledge vkich 

Is produced by a union ol the soul with the mind (maims], the senses and 
thch obje^ts^ ciitid^ Gautaina's de^nitioD oa sevcrsil grounds; 

it is too wide, aln« evtry cognitLon is produced by the Contact of the object 
with the manas, whicli IS also a sense. Agam, it does not appiy to the 
mluitive apprehension of all things that God bas without any scnfic-mcdiitioii. 
WTiat is a sense organ can be determined only by perception, and the use 
of the tenn sense io the definitbn involves the falhbcy of circular reasoning. 

^ Since the senses oomist of elements eudott'ed with special qualities, 
tliey are able to perceive their mspcclive objects and not themselves. An 
tyo an external object^ but not itself The only exception is sound 
(N.S.. iiL 7 iJ, 

* N,S,, m. J. 51 

^ Nothing con offer resistance to a Don-mntcrial alhpcCMtding subftanoer 
Since the eye receives obetruction from material things like walls,, it Is itself 
material. 

f This view £i attributed to the SaEblFjh'i^ by and 

fti. toj. 
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cannot sec oolour.* If tie special parts of touch partaie of tlie nature 
of the senses, then the senses are many; if they do not, then »e have 
to adoiit that oolour, sound and the U Ice arc not cognisable by the 
senses,* If there is only one sense, tiio diflcrent functions of seeing, 
hearing, smelling can lie produced slniultaaeously. Besides, touch 
can perceive only objects which are near, whereas sight and sound 
perceive objects which are fax ofi. While the JMyiya icjects the theory 
ol the unity of sense-organs, it recognises the distinctive character of 
tvak or touch, Sclatlve oonsciousness is possible only when tlicre is 
contact between manas and tvak, and w'hcn tnanas bappeus to be 
witliin the purl tat, beyond the sphere of tvak, as it is in su^upti or 
dreamless sleep, there is abeyance of oonsciotis life altogether,! 

Manas (or ntind) is a condition of perception. V\Tien we 
are deeply absorbed in some study we do not hear the sound 
ol the wind, though the sound affects tlie organ of hearing and 
the self is in connection tvith it. being aJJ-pervading. Again, 
■‘even when the contact of more titan one sense-organ with 
their rtspective objects is present, there is no simultaneous 
perception of all these objects—which is due to the fact that 
wlule there is proximity or contact of tlie raanas (with one 
object) there is no such contact of it (with the other objects), 
which shows that the operation of the manas is necessary in 
everj' act of perccption ."4 Manas mediates between the self 
and the senses. It accounts for the non-simultaneity of the 
acts of knowledge.r The quick succe^ion of impressions gives 
sometimes tlie appearance of simultaneity. ’When we nin a 
pin through a number of sheets we imagine that the piercing 
is simultaneous, while it is really successive.* It follows that 
if the mamas is in contact with one sense-organ, it cannot be 
so with another. It is therefore said to be atomic in dimension. 
If tlie manas were all-pervading (\dbhu). then we cannot 
account for the successive character of our sense-experiences. 
As soon as tlie sense is in contact w'lth the object, the manas 
comes with lightning speed to reach the sense. Besides, 
contact between tw'o all-pervading substances is inconceivable! 
*■ Remembrance, inference, verbal cognition, doubt, intuition 

t m. I, 5J-52. 

* See N.S., iii. j, 33. 

i See Bril. Up.^ iv t. 19 ; Tarhas^ltkgrahitifpik^^ iS. 

iN.B . i. t. 4. ^ 

I 1 . T. 16 ■ iL I. ±4 j iiL a. 6-7; N.V , i, i. j^. 

* N.Br, iii 1 , j8. * 
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(pratibha), dream, imaginatJoa (tiha)* as also perceptioa of 
pleasure and the rest are indicative of the existence of manas/' * 
The cognitions which the soul has. except anuvyavasaya, are not 
self-Iuminous.i We become aware of them as we become aware 
of feelings and desire through the manas. 


Vftt^yflyana includ&s maniis under the He calls it the 

inner sen^ by which we apprehend the inner states ol feeHngs* desirea 
and cognltiDas. While the sua in the sky and the inkstand on the 
table are experiecced immcdiitely as belonging to a world other than 
myself, feelings of pleasure fend pain, emotions of joy and sorrow, and 
acta of wishing and desiring are experienced immediately as qualities 
of the sonl* The self perceives the inner states through the instra- 
mentality of the mana^, while the co-operation of the senses Is necessary 
for the apprehension of outer non-subjeedve states.l The distinction 
between inner and outer is not comddent with that bctv^-eeii subjecti%^e 
and objectiv'e, since the desire to write on paper is as much an object of 
direct apprehension as the paper itself. The reLation of knou ledge is 
exactly the same whether the object is an external one like the paper 
or an internal one like desire. The object is as directly and immediately 
known in the one case as in the othern^ 

V&tsyiyaiia bdlcls that manas is as good a sense-ergan as the eye 
and the like, though them arc certain marked differences. The outer 
senses arc composed of material or elemental substances, are effective 
on only a few spedhc objects, and capable of acting as organa 


- 1 , 1 $, 

> Even the NaiySyibas reganl anuvyavasjlya as KU-lumEnou9+ 

1 Cp. with this Locke's distinctiDn between seuEation and reflection, 
the cuter sense which gives ns knowledge of the external world and the 
Inner sense which gives us knowledge of the activity of OUT own miniis 
{Esiiiy cm thi flumait UndtrsfAnding, ii. i. 4). Uddyotakara makes a dis- 
tlcictiop between pleasure and the cognition of pleasure. Plec^uie ]s the 
object perceived, and the tognition of pleasure arises when the mfenns is 
brought into contact with the feeling. The agreeable feeling nf coolness 
is produced by the contact of the skin with the cocl wind, and when the 
mznas comes into contact with it; the engnition of agreefebtenass ;feii»9. 

* Manas, however, cannot be regarded as the mstruEuent of ita own 
eognition. When the cognition of non-sinaultancity, which indicates the 
existence of manas, is brought about by means of the manas^ the rognition 
of manaa thus obtained 19 due to the presence of the menas. It is not a 
case of naanfes opemting on Itsclfk for manas is not the uistrument in the 
exUteoce or cognition of itself. In the cegoition of mnnas, the Lnstrumect 
Consists of the manas along with the cognition of its Indicative. The Tnanas 
thus qualified is not the manas by itselL See N.Y.T.T., iii. 1. 17. Uddyo- 
tnlcara holds that manfes am be directly perceived threngh yogic practice! 
iiL I. 17), 

■ 2S429 
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only^ as endows witli specific quaUtiw which they apprehend^ n herea^ 
manas is Immaterial cHective cm aJi objects, and is capabEe of acting 
as an organ, without being endowed with any specific quabiy^ * 
Uddyotakara does not altogether support this view. The question oi 
materiaUty or its opposite applies only to produced things, while manaa 
is not a product at alL He adnuts that manaa operates on alJ things 
while the senses iunction only in limited areas. Manes, according to 
this writer, resembles the sell in being tlie substratum of the contact 
which is the cause of remembrance, as also of tliat con tact which brings 
about the cognition of pleasured Each self has its own mauas, which 
is eternaJ^ though subtle and devoid of niagrhtiido. The uianaa in each 
self is one and not many, for if there were raany In a single self^ there 
would be simultaneous appearance of many cognltious, many desires 
in the same self, which is not the case.} 

Since perception is a kind of knowledge or jnana, it belongs 
to the Thougli the contact betw^een the self and the 

manas is eternal in a certain sense^ it may be said to be 
renewed with each fresh mental act^ The Nyaya assumes a 
natuialistic relation between the self and the object* The 
outward object is conceived as making an impression on the 
self, even as the seal does on the wax. The Nyaya theory of 
perception docs not solve the central problem of physiological 
psychology as to how the stimulus of an external object on the 
sense-organ wliich is resolved into a form of mechanical contact 
becomes transformed into a psychical state. Even to-day the 
problem remains a m3WteTy, in spite of the great advance of 
scientific knowledge^ 

For a perception to arise there must be objects external 
to the percipient. By this realistic assumption, the Nyaya 
is saved from subjectivismj which holds that we have only 
momentary feelings and that the belief in external reality is 
the fancy of the unlearned. The contact of sense with its 
appropriate object leads to the direct presentation of that 
object to consciousness. The relation between the object 
which is the stimulus and the conscious effect which is the 
perceplion is studied and suggestions of mimma sejisibilia, etc., 
are not wantingp though accurate results on these questions 
were not possible in the absence of fine apparatus. 

The definition of perception a^um^ the contact of sdf 
and manas which is present in all cognitions and tlie contact 
■ £h!.b.. 1 1. 4. ‘ b.v., i. I 4. t N.V., ia 3. 56. 
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of mams and the senses, and specifies sense-object eontact'' 
as its distinguishing feature.» Perception follows upon or 
accornpanies the modification of the self produced by the 
contact of the senses with their objects. " If the sense- 
organs w^ere operative without actually getting at the objects, 
then they could perceive things behind the wal] also/* ^ which 
is not noTmaUy the case. Sannikarsa does not mean, according 
to Uddyotakara, conjunction, but only " becoming an object 
of sense or standing in a definite relation to the sense-organ. 
Objects are of different kinds. A blade of grass is a 
sutetance, its greenness h a quality, and since qualities in¬ 
here in substances, they cannot be perceived apart from 
the latter .3 Substances and qualities as genera do not have 
independent existence, and are perceived only through the 
perception of their substrata. The contact between a sense- 
organ and a substance is one of conjunction or saihyoga, while 
the relation between a substance and its quality or genus and 
individual is one of inherence or saraavaya. The eye, for 
example, comes directly into conjunction with substance, but 
only "^indirectly "" with colour which inheres in that substance, 
and still more " indirectly'' with the class concept which 
inheres in colour which resides in the object with which the 
eye is in conjunctioiL 

The sense-object contact Is said to be six dlflerent Idnda, The 
Erst is mere conjunction [salilyogaj, as when wc perceive a substance 
jar. The gecoad is inherence in that w'hich is in conj unctian (saiiiyukta- 
satnaviya)^ ae when we perceive the quality or the genus of a sub¬ 
stance^ as the colour oE the jar. The third is inherence in that which 
Inheres in Umt which is in coDjnncticin (Saihyukta'sainaveta^sainav^ya)^ 
as when we perceive the genua of the quality of a substance or the 
genus of the colour of the jar. The fourth is inherence (sanmvILya}, 
as when we cognise the quahty of sound where the relation between 
the ear and the sound is one of inherence .4 The fifth is inherence in 
that which inheres (samavetasamavayab as when we cognise the genus 
of a quality independent of the substance, os the genus of the quality 
of sound. The last is (vi^c^at^), or the relatiDn of the qualificatioii 


* h. i, sg 

' Nyfya^andaii, p, N,B.p LL I. 

I Except in the case of sauud, which, though a quahly, fi perceived 
by itself. 

4 The orgaa of hearing is the flkMa confined within the cavity of tiri 
ear, and or found Is the property of LklAa 
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and the qualified. When we perceive the absence of the jar we have 
an illustration of this, since there is union of our eye with the floor 
in which abides the quaJiheation of the non-e^cistenoe of the jar. The 
Contact may be expressed ip two fornig^ either as " the ground is 
qualified by the absence of the jar " (ghatibb&vavad bhutalamh the 
ground serving as the subject and the ah^nce of the jar as the quaLih- 
cation, or as, " there is the absence of a jar on the ground " (bhutale 
gbafabhivo'sH), in which case the relations are reversed. In the first 
case, the negatioiL forms the qualifloation of that which is in contact 
(saih)njkta-viie^pata), namely, the ground with the eye ; in tJie 
second case, the negation is to be qualified by that which is in contact 
(sarhyukta-vife3yat5.)j These distinctions are based on the meta- 
phy'sical assnmptious of the NySya regarding the nature of reality, 
that things, qualities and relatif>ii;S belong to the object-world. The 
Ny&ya assumes, with tlse VaMcsikn, tli^it there are substances, qualities, 
actions, generality, particuliirity, inherence and non-existence. A 
Substance having magnitude Ls perceived by sight provided it has 
manifest colour.* The form of contact fs conjunction, the eye and 
the object ane said to oome into actual contact. According to modem 
Nytya, touch also apprehends substances, if the latter are tangible. 
Quail lies and motion are perceived by the second form of contact. 
GeneraJity is perceived by the second or the third kind, according as 
it is the generality of substance, quality or motion. The Ny^ya holds 
that samavi^ya or inherence is itself a matter of perception, while the 
Vaifie^ika regards It as an object of inherence, i^ofi-existence is 
covered by the sijith mode. 

Knm&rila and the followers of the Vedanta adopt the view that 
aoni-cogcLition (annpalabdM) is an Independent means of knowledge. 
According to Kumirila. when we apprehend the non-existence of the 
jar, we have two different Oognitloos. a positive of the ground and a 
negative of the absence of the jar. The Naiy&yika believes that th« 
non-existence of the jat qm^Uhes the vacant ground, and the ground 
thus qualihed is perceived. If it is said that we can perceive only 
things which are in contact with sense-organs and there can be no 
contact between the absence of things and the sense-organs, the 
Kaiyiyika ropHcs, that the cdtica wrongly assutae that conjuncticin and 
inhereiioe are the only relations. Neither of them is possible xn the 
case of nofi-exLstcace, since oonj unction holds good only between two 
substances, and non-existence is not a substance, and iDherence is not 
possible, since nomixistcnce is not inseparably related with anything.i 


* Keith : I.L.A., p. 77* 

» V. 3 .. iv. 1. 

T The byaya view of the teUtioa of the qiialificsitkni and the qu&lifled 
is tritici^d on the ground that it is not strictly a relation, E:ince it Is not one 
subsisting in two things distinct fmim Itself. A relation Is distinct from 
the tifd Ibtnfs related, and one only whiEc lubsistiog ia both of thedi* 
Conjunction is different from the drum and the stick, and b one as sul^ 
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AccordiDg to ttie Buddhists, tha percepdoti ol ncgalioo. does oot 
the existence of negation, bnt only the existence of s<nn€ihini ” 
which is the basis of negation. The positive perception of the ground 
without the )ar is confustd with the perceptioft o! the negation ol the 
jar. But the Nylya holds that the perception ot poeitiw existents 
is as much a fact as tlie perception of the negative ones. If it is said 
that the non-pcrception of the jar on the ground is the perception of 
the ground without the jar^ the question may be asked, is this being 
without the jar identical with the ground or different from it ? The 
two cannot be identical. If there is a difFcrence between the ground 
with the jar and the ground without it, one is apprehended by per¬ 
ception as much as the other.^ 

The Buddhist logicians make out that the visual and the auditory 
organs do not come into direct contact with their objects, but apprehend 
objects at a diatance as well. They are capable of apprehendJug objects 
without coming into contact with them (apTipyakSri]. The NaiySyika 
argues that the visual organ Is not the eyeball or the pupil of the eye, 
which ia only the seat (adhl|fiiSna) of tbe visual organ, which is of the 
nature of light (tojas), and the ray of light goes out of the pupil to the 
object at a distance and comes into direct contact with it. That is w'hy 
we have a direct visual perceptiem of direction, distance and position. * 

aisting in both ol Uitm, The relation belwcen the qqalthcatien and the 
qualihed is not of this character In tbe c^se of a man carrying a atick, 
the character of qualidcalton hclunging to tb« stick b not distinct from itself^ 
nor 13 the quaJikedness of the man dbLinct from the man. The quali^cation 
and the qualified are Identical with the things themscJvea. In the case of 
Eicu-eKisttTitje, it must he both the qualification and the qualified, since it 
ia not possible for any aubfitaoce, quality or action to lubslEt in non- 
existence, So the character of a quaiificatiDn belonging tq non-existence 
must emviiat ha ita own form as capable of bringing about a cognitton tainted 
with itself. So Lt is said that non-existence whicli is incapable of any 
relation cannot be perceived by the senses, Gongeda adopts the view that 

Eame instrument helpa us to perceive the object as well as Its absence. 
Non-existence is not the result of inference from non-perception, but is aa 
object of perceptLoOn 

■ NySyahindu. p. it, and NyUyamaAjaH, pp. 

■ N.V., 1 . 4. An interestang question about the visual organ, whether 

it is single or double^ is considered. VatsyA^-ana assumes that the organs am 
two, and when we see a thing first with one eye and then witb the other we 
have rccognitioQ of the thing as being the same as that seen on a previous 
occasion, which only shows that there is a coimnoa peredver, l/ddyotakara 
does not accept this view (see K.B. and N.V. on lU. i. 7* it). Descartes 
w'as much exercised with the problem bow and why tw'o separate Impressioni 
ffuch as are given by our two eyes or our two ears unite to give a single 
seuBatioo to the mind- Ho thought it was accounted for by the single 
narrow passage at the pineal gland which gave the movements in the animal 
ipirila admission to the hrain. The rays do not possess the quality of 
obviousness, since, on that view, they would have obstructed our vision by 
standing as a screeii between the eye and their object. Thoogti unper¬ 
ceived, the rays of the eye reiich the object through the aid of external lighr 
(tee N.B.,iiL i. 3^9)- 
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Th« Buddhist logician objects to Hie view on the following 

grotinds : (i] The visual organ is the pupil of the eye throngh which 
we see the objects^ and the pupil cannot go out of itself and come into 
contact with the object at a distance. The visual organ apprehends 
objects much larger than itself, like mountains, ctc.^ which it cannot 
do if it w^tre to come into direct contact with the objects to apprehend 
them, (3) "^The fact that the visual organ takes the same time to 
apprehend the top of a tree or the moon, shows that th* eye need not 
go out to the object. (4) Theeyne cannot go out to Lta object, since 
then it would not be able to apprehend objects behtud glass, mica and 
the Uke. The visual perception of distance and directioa is not direct 
but acquired.^ Udayana in his attempts to answer these 

objections, (i) Whatever apprehends or manifests an object must 
Come into contact with it. A lamp illununates an object with which 
it comes into ojutact. So akc the visual organ, wliich is of the nature 
of light, goes out of the pupil to reach the objects (2) The light issuing 
Out of the pupil spreads out and covers the object and it becomes 
coe^tteitsive with the field of vision. (3) There is a difierence in the 
time intervals required in the apprehension of near and distant objects, 
though it is not felt by us. The distant moon is seen on opening tbe 
eye, since the motion of light is inconceivably swift, Tlie suggestion 
that the light of the eye issuing out of the pupil becomes blended with 
tbc e^tternal light and comes into contact with near and distant objects 
sicnultaiicously is set aside on the ground that op such a theory we 
aanst be able to apprehend objects liidden from our viewp even 
those at our back. {4) Glass* mica and the Uke arc transparent in 
nature^ and so do not obstruct the passage of bght* The Putva 
Mfhifimsfi supports the Ny&ya view' that all sense-organs are pr^pyakfirj, 
i,e, come into contact with objects they apprehend. In the case of 
auditory perception, the sound that startB at a certain place travels 
through ahr by a series of sound-wav'cs, and the auditory sense and lusit 
sound meet, Sound is propagated from its original source in a series 
comparable to the motion of wav<2 or the shooting out of the filaments 
in nil directions from the plant,! We get the sense of directiop from 
the sound slnc^ the diversity of the sources qualifies the sound and 
particular parts ot the auditory' organ are roused to action. In the case 
of smell* siuail particles of the object are carried by the air to the nose. 
More contact of object with sense is enough to provoke perception, 
as when a sleeping person hears the thunderclap,^ 

■ N.V., i, ]. 4,^ also Vivaianaprameyasaihgraha, pp, 187 S, 

* Bibl. Ind, od,, pp. aS6 fi. 

1 See Vivf'li oi JaysuBiraya^a, ii+ 1. 37+ Kumarila disputes this view 
OQ the gmuad that, alcicf the 13 one and invisible, alL ears should be 

oqually cOected and evciy sound beard by all; or again, if one is deal* all 
ehould he deaf, Again, uaiinds traveUing with the wind are heard at a greater 
distance than those iravclling against it* which cannot be accounted lor* as 
the propagalion of waves takca place In fikiJa which [s nnafieclcd by soaod. 

* N.B., ii. 1. 16, It is involuntary, as it is net due to the effort (prayatna) 
of Lhe self, and M ia traced to ad^ta dr unaeca destiny {N,B., IL I. :i9l. 
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The first characteristic of the nature of percepttial know¬ 
ledge mentioned by GautairiEi is that it is inexpressible 
(avyapade^yain)p A thing is not necessarily perceived as 
bearing a name. The name has value ior social intercourse, 
but is not necessarily operative at the time when the object 
is perceived* According to a famous teacher mentionied by 
Jayanta, perception excludes all cognitions of things where 
names enter as integral factory. If a man sees a fruit and 
experiences its nature, it is a perception ; but if he hears 
from somebody its name as jack-fruitp then it is not perception 
but verbal cognitioa.* Vatsyayana holds that an object may 
be perceived with or without the apprehension of its name. 
In the fonner case we have determinate perception in the 
latter indeterminate perception.^ The distinction between 
inexpressible (avyapadeSya) and well defined (v^avasayatiniikaj 
is equated with indeterminate (nirvibalpaka) and determinate 
(savikalpaka)* 

Vatayilyana and tJddyotakara do not refer to thifs distinction, aitd 
V^caspad, who nieadoos it, attribetea it to his tcacbt:r Tdlocana-J 
All the later logicians, such as Bh^arvajfia. KeSava Aiinarh 

* The ^bdikas hold that the object q 1 all pcrceptioa is ihe word denoting 
the object (^grupmFh lattvam), Jayanta ttiticifies this 
p. 9^), and Vflcaspali asks, if objects are identical with names, Att they 
identical with etemal or ccnv'cntijonaJ sonniis i IVroeived objects 

cannot be idcntinal with tinpereeived sounds; nor are they identical with 
natnes. sinc^ children perceive objects without knowing their namea. So 
those whe do not know the meanings of words h3.vc indetenninate percep- 
tinas. and even those who Vnow them have &iat indeterminate perception, 
which revives the su-bcnn^cions Lmpress^LOit of Che name perceived m the 
past, and then the indetenninatje perception bwomes detcnnhiaC* (N.V.X.T,, 

1.1.4). 

^ X.B., i. I. 4. Sec also Nydyamaryari, p. 99. Jayanta nays that inde- 
terminate perceptinn cannot apprehend the word ot name denoting the object. 
Xlie word is not an object of visual perception^ and there can be no com¬ 
prehension of the word if the relation between the sign and the thing 
signihed Ls not appreliendcd and the rewdnal trace is not revived. Deter¬ 
minate perception is mixed up with verbal images, while inJeterminatfl 
perception is not. and id. the matter of the apprehension of gonciaJjty> 
quatityj etc., there is no tlt££erence between the two, Bhnrtfhjui t^^Eievee 
fitat there can be no thought without, language, and so in<Lfi terminate per¬ 
ception, which u supposed to be Independent of ah language, is for him an 
impossibility {N.V.T.T,^ i i. 4). 

J Rataakirti refers tq this writer in his and 

See Six Bt 44 idhiii Nydya Traits, edited by M. M. Harapras^ Sastri. 
VJ^vanatha mentions the diatinctiDn. of indeternsinate and dctcrcninatc aj 
an alternative exptanatmn. See his NS- yflti^ i- 1-4- 
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Bbatt^h and the followers of the 54 ihkbya anij the Vai^i^ka and 
KumlriFa accept it. Gautama's definitton scums to regard all 
ceptua] knowledge as deterniinate. 1£ we arc in doubt whether the 
object at a distance is a man or a post^ dust or smoke, wc do not bava 
perception. Hie JainaSp who boJd that in all perception wo are 
coi3sdou9 of the subject which perceives as wett as tlio object that is 
perceived, deny the possibility of mdetenninate perception. 

Savikalpaka or determinate percepMon implies a knowledge 
of the genus to which the perceived object l>e]ongs, of the 
specific qualities which distinguish the individual object from 
the other members of the same class and of the union of the 
two. This distinct knowledge of the genus, the differentia 
and their union, is absent in indetennmate perception. ‘ The 
distinction between indeterminate and determinate perception 
answers roughly to that between acquaintance with and know¬ 
ledge about an object, simple apprehension and perceptual 
judgment. 

AcooidLug to the earlier Lndftermmate pcmrptiDn is 

an immediate CDgnitlQn df the generic and specific charactcT^ of its 
object without a knowledge of the difference between them. In 
determinate perception the distinction between the two sets of pro¬ 
perties ia apprehended and the object is perceived as belopging to a 
determinate dnss.* Vftcaspali thinks that in indeterminate pcrceptioD 
we perceive the properties of tlse object, though we do not relate them 
with the object in the subject-predicate relatioD (viiesa^ja-vbe^ya- 
bh&va), which w^e do in deterounate peretptionr Sndhara is of tliia 
opinion. Prabhikara agrees with the earlier Vsu^sikaa, who hold that 
in Lndeteiminate perception w e apprehend the mere form of the object 
{EvoTLlpamitraJ. Thoii|h we perceive the generic and the spccihc 
features^ there b no discriminative apprehension of fbe two, as we 
have in determinate perception. Gadget delfines indetenninatje per¬ 
ception aa that of an object and Its generic nature as unrelated to 
each other. Immediately after the con tact of an object with the 
aenso-organ^ say a jar with the eye, the jar is not perceived as betongirig 
to the cLl^ of jars-l When the relation between the object and the 
class to which it belongs is also apprehended^ we have determinate 

■ According to the Tarkabka^^ ia iddeterzninate perception, thouih the 

i* lA contact with the manas, manaLs with the sense, and the sense with 
the object, stiil the Last factor of the object ia secondary, whit# it becomes 
pTimary ia Lbe case of detemiinate perception. 

1 Nydyahatidaii, p, Fiabh^karw and P^has^rathi MiSra, who 

hold that determisate perception ie a complex of senae-presePitHtioa and 
memary image^ support this view. 

I Ptathamato gbatughut^tvaypr viiist&uavsglhy eva jii&aaih J£yate^ 
tad evA uirvik alpam. See Siddh^niamtiAiavali, p. 
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perwpCioD. Indetcrrainatt! perception, according to Amain Bhatia 
la the perception of an object witbont its quMifieatiaqs, whiJe deter- 
minate perception comprebends the relation of the qualified and the 
qiialiftcatioiis such as name and cSasaj 

This ajialj^is of detemiinate perception brings ont the 
elements of conception and judgment involved in tlie act of 
perception. The fallacy of the psychical staircase theory^ that 
we have first perception, then conception and then iudgiiient, 
IS avoided. 

A different ^dew of indeterminate perception, which is 
rather tinsatLsfactory, makes itself felt in the later Nyaya. 
It is said that what is present to consciousness is determinate 
perception, from which we infer the existence of the indeter- 
minate. The detentiinate perception of an object as qualified 
by some properties presupposes an indeterminate perception 
of the properties, without which determinate perception Is 
not pOMible. If the perception of the properties svere also 
determinate, then it would imply the perception of the pro¬ 
perties of the properties and so on ad infiniitim. To avoid 
it we assume indeterminate perception,^ 

Some NaiySytkas do not regard iadetemiinate peicepticha as a 
matter of lufcience. but look upon it as a state of consciousness, which 
gives us mere existence.) Those who leganl it aa a fact of oonsdous- 
ftess mean by it vague appreliension. while those who take it as an 

' Ho also mabca tudeterminate percepcion iii}pmirar . V!>... dEter- 

uinatG perceptioo U ssprakirakam, whew piakSirati mean* tho pioperty 
of a FarticutarcDgnitiod. whJcti distiogulshEg it as the oosnition pf a particuUi 

objtct otbeT cogfiitinnit. 

* pp, 73-73. Anaaih Bbatta, in (42)^ saya: ” 

vis^^najAfinajaayaiii, j: unavat. 

lySpi, sAvikalpakatve, iuiAv^slblprau^^ airvikalpakasiddhiti." Sw siJm 

is judfmiMit or af a subject 

Micfya} ^ quaUfied by an attribut?f (vi£^^a). Thp Nyiya holds that 
for Mcb knAwit^^s (gbato 'yam) we require not auly cont^t of the ud^d- 
organ with the viie^ym jar, but a^ a previnua koowled^e qf the 

or jamraa {ghatatva}. Tnie previous knowledgu ia techniraJly 
call-cd oirvikaJpaka qr indet&rmtiuite, and is iafeired and sot directly known 
fatladriyam]. The Piirva XlrmArlisa and the VedH^ta deny the neceMity 
of a previous knowledge of the attribute^ and hold that th« seosea come into 
^ntaet with both the attribute aud its subject. This view that we havu 
indeterrmnaie knowledfe of Ihe mere Jarness first is not supported by psy- 
ebola^. UniveraaJ id^ are not tho first to appear in coasciousness. Know¬ 
ledge progresses from the indefinite to the definite. The concept of jar ii 
logtcalJy and not chronolagically prior to the perceptive judgment- 
M VastusvarDpamatra: pp. 3, 4. 
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abstnction from determinate consciousnesa equate it with the aware- 
ness of abstract qualities, wbicb is, however, called indetenuinate, 
jince there is not s^-appropriation (anuvyavasSya). 

The main tendency, however, of the Nj'aya is to rogaid 
indetenninate perception as. the starting-point of all know¬ 
ledge, though it is not itself knowledge. It is immediate 
apprehension of an object which is not in the strict sense 
cognitive. It is a state of undifferentiated, non-relational 
consciousness, free from the work of assimilation and dis^ 
crimination, analysis and symthesis. It may be rcgaided as 
dumb and marUcoiate and free from verbal images. Deter¬ 
minate perception is a mediate, differentiated, relational mode 
of consciousness involving the results of assimilation and 
discrimination. It is articulate, concrete and determinate. 
In indeterminate perception, the class characters and relations 
are implicitly present, though they are brought into relief in 
determinate perception. This view is sup])ortcd by Partha- 
samthi Miira. Indeterminate perception or sense-experience 
and determinate perception or perceptual judgment are the 
rudimentary and the advanced types of a process which is 
essentially identical in nature. Since indeterminate percep¬ 
tion does not transcend immediacy, is dumb and unanalyscd, 
is what James calls " raw unverbalised experience," the dis¬ 
tinction between true and false does not apply to it.* " The 
Erst time that we see light, in Condillac's phrase, we are it 
rather tiian see iL"" There is therefore no possibility of 
error in simple apprchensioriH In perceptual judgment, where 
a predicate is ascribed to a subject, the logical issue arises, 
since our judgment may or may not conform to the objective 
order, ^^^lcn we say " That is a man," our knowledge in so 
far as it is called " that" is true, wliile in so far as it is 
described as " man," it may or may not be true.J 

The Buddhist logicians contend that determinate per¬ 
ception is mediate knowledge which is not free from precon¬ 
ceptions, while indeterminate perception is free from 
preconceptions (kalpanlpo^am).^ The latter docs not 

■ Srt NnEiki^tlia ''5 

* Jirnics : Pnmipks 0/ PsycJi<?logy, voL ii, p, 4. See N,B., iv, 3, 37. 

I N.B., lii. 37 - 

4 K^pani, accotsling to DhAnsaJarti, is the activity of thought by whicb 
1 aamft il givon t* obiftCL AbhlJ4pa™faB^BityogyApr*ktibhidiapratI^ 
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apprehend the qualiftcatioiis of the object, such as generality, 
substantiality* quality, action^ name* but simply grasps the 
specific iadi^dduality of the object* its svaiaksana.^ The real 
with which we come into contact is ineJtpressible* and what 
we express has for its province concepts. DharmakTrti says* 
" the object of perception is like itself (svalak^a), while that 
of mediate knowledge is like one of its class (sam^yalaksana). 
The given is the unique* the particular and the momentary; 
the known is the typical, the universal and the lasting,^ The 
moment we say something about the felt real* we bring it 
into relation to something else, and the real thus loses its 
nature* becoming overlaid vdfh the inventions of the intellect. 
We hear the humming which alone is tnac, but that it is due 
to the fly or the distant steam-whistle is our imagination. 
Dharmottara argues that even the cognition of the mother's 
breast by the infant the second time is determined by its past 
experience* and is not therefore pure or undeteniiined. All 
relations, as Kant would ^ay, are the forms which our mind 
imposes on the given elements to make them into objects of 
knowledge. In determinate perception we twist the real out 
of its shape* and so it is said to be invalid.^ Dignaga dismisses 

kalpanS. It as tht knowledge wtiicb is capable of comucctlon witla words. 
Jayanta hcJds that kalpana aigaificfl the conaectioii oi an otject with ita 
adjUDcia as genus (j&ti), quaJity (guiyi)* acUcn (kdy&], tnimt (nima), and 
8 ti1>3tafic8 (dravya) {N'yayatnai^jflH^ p. gy)- Accoidfng to the Bmidhist v^cw 
then? no dtfTarance between the individual and tlia the particular 

and the tubatance and qoalityp and our detormtnato perception 

atkributfii diffeienc^ where they do n&t exist. We do not perceive the 
genos of the cow apart finm the cow, or tha sahstance tow apart frora iti 
qualities. Nor is motion dideceat from that which mcvce. When we give 
a name to ao object, we Identify thin^a which are different. \Vheii we say 
"This i^ Caitra/' " this'' refers to an object and " Caitra “ tq a. word, and 
our judgment identifies the two. Similarly, the category of mbatance 
ascribes identity or coinherence to objects that are essentially diderent. 
In the ca ?e of This is the man with a stick/^ " roan " and " stick/' which 
are different from each Other, are said to inhere in the same substratum. So 
it i9 argued that these cat emeries are ideal constructions, 

1 Saj Jtlyavij Jtlysparavrttadi svalik^atiaTn p. 97). 

* describes the view that the ucivcrsals are unreal products 

of fancy i " VikalpSkdrainatraih sd rn&ny'am, aUkaih " [p. a 78). 

3 Kant, however, deniesi the possibLlity of IndctemiiDate perception by 
which, the Buddhist imagines, the bare dlflcttnce is intuited, Cp. bis famoss 
statement, "Perceptions without notions are blind and notioi^ without 
perceptions are empty/* though this conflicts with the caiiicr view of the 
PyflfrgMfPw (iS}/with its distinction of judgments of perception and jndg- 
menu of experience. 
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all knowledg^e of substances, qualities and actions as false.* 
The outer objects are moinentary and so cannot be known.* 
Constructive iniagination works up the momcntaiy stage into 
a series penetrated by the past and projecting into the future. 
The unreal (an-artha) is the world of thought. The abso* 
lutcly real (paramarthasat) is tlie fdt sensation.! The whole 
view’ is determined by the metaphysical presuppositions of 
th^ thinkers. Dignaga is a subjectivist who looks upon all 
knowledge as purely mental. The question of the nature of 
the real is left undecided by him, though the facts of per¬ 
ception compel liim to concede that we come into contact 
with some reality, how'ever momentary it may be. Dhar- 
makirti. with bis Sautrantika leanings, admits extra-mentd 
reals to account for the variation in perception, tliough ^dr 
momentary character renders knowledge of them impossible. 
He makes sensations individual and their objective rdcrcnce 
inferential. 

The Naiyayikas subject the Buddhist view to severe 
criticism. Uddyotakara argues tliat pure sense knowledge 
specific in itself and cognised by itself, without any admixture 
of name or genus, is an impossibility. Our cognition of ^ 
object invariably assumes the generic form.< The Buddhist 
view that ail universals are imagined, since specific individuals 
alone exist, is rejected by the Naiyayikas, wlio hold that the 
universals are as real as the indi^'iduals in w'hich they subsist 
by the relation of inherence ^samavaya). Tills relation is 
either directly perceived or inferred from the fact that we are 
conscious of individuals as forming real kinds. The ultimate 
appeal is to the nature of things which manifests itself in and 
determines oiir consciousness. The relations are not super¬ 
induced on the given but are observed within the nature of 
the real. All that our understanding does is to discover the 
relation in the fulness of the real. 1 f the real excludes relations 

and the object of know-ledge is relational, then we are com¬ 
mitted to the false antithesis of the noumenon and the 
phenomenon. The object know-n is not the object as it is in 

> Sm rii: Vaiitfihii P>tihs<i>hy. p. 67. 

» K9Ju)asya tjaifiwia) prlpayituoi aiakyatvAt {NySyabindunka. p. 16). 

I Hyiyabiytdit, p. 103, 

» N.V„ L 1, 4. 
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itself but aJi Lntcnnediary* a tcrtium quid interposed between 
the cognising subject and the stimulating object. But, as we 
have seen, the NySiya regards indeterm mate perception as 
identical in essence with determinate perception. The rela¬ 
tions do not suddenly emerge out of nothing. They are 
present in indeterminate perception, though we become con¬ 
scious of their presence in determinate perception. The 
object of determinate perception. Jayanta argues, is not 
unreal since it is apprehended by indeterminate perception 
also. The mere presence of ideal factors or remembered 
elements does not interrupt sense-activity. The complexity 
of determinate perception is not a logical defect* The exercise 
of thought involved in it strengthens the case for its validity. 
If determinate perception apprehends what is already appre¬ 
hended in indetemiinate perception, that is no reason why it 
should not be true* Novelty is not the test of truth. The 
ideal elements are not mere fancies (vikalpas). The universal 
wludi IS an object of direct perception is not a mere name, 
since it is apprehended even in the absence of a name. When 
a visitor from the Deccan sees camds in North India, he 
notices their universality though he may not know the name. 
When we perceive our lour fingers we notice their general 
features as well as their distinctive properties. If we simply 
take in the special individuality of tlie object, ’We should not 
be able to relate the second instance with the first. If it is 
argued that the first case is remembered when the second is 
perceived, Jayanta holds that nothing is to be gained from 
remembering the first since it b unrelated to tlie second. If 
it means that the perception of the second su^ests the first* 
since the two belong to the same class, then it is clear that 
in the case of the first perception also there was a cognition 
of its universality as well as individiiality- There is appre¬ 
hension of the universal and the particular, mdistinctly m 
indeterminate perception and distinctly in determinate per¬ 
ception* Even the Buddhists do not deny that we have a 
notion of universality (anuvpltijnana) w^hen we perceive an 
in dividual, and the question arises as to the basb of tins 
knowledge (anuvrtfijnmotpadika iaktih) whether it is the 
individual or something diflerent from it, eternal or non- 
etemal, perceptible or non-pt^ceptible, for if there is a pecuH- 
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arity in the cognition, there must he an answering peculiarity 
in the object of cognition,' The universal is tlicrofore different 
from the individual, eternal since it is universal, while Uie 
individuaJs die and are born, and real whether perceptible or 
inferrible,* The argument that determinate percept ion depends 
on the rccoUectioa of the word denoting its object and not on 
the direct contact of the object with the sense-organ is criti¬ 
cised on the ground that though determinate perception is a 
complex of sense-presentation and the memory image, the 
priucipal factor is the sense-contact, while the recollection of 
the name is auxiliary. Wliether a cognition is perceptual or 
not depends on the presence or absence of peripheral excite- 
ment .3 

We reacn here a fundamental divergence between the 
conceptions of reality advocated by the Buddhists and the 
Naiyiij'ikas. The former assume that the real h the sUnple 
this, the momentary individual shut up within its quality, 

P 3H>- 

» See NySyamaHjari. pp- 30^311, 313-314^ Cp, the Ny 5 .ya vie«r with 
tlj^t oi S+iifit tiiat Hie primsiry' object of mao's knowledge is a 

Synthetic lini^ in which both the senseG amd tho undcrEt^ding thi^Lr 
indispessable part. The indk^iduaticn c:r the q;uaniitattve sx^cibcation is 
detived from the vrhilc the- quiditative unity U from the imdcrfitmidiiig. 

The object of knowledge coot^ns witbia itseU the mtultioa of essence aod 
tbe ScDse-lulowlcdga qf pEXtiCuhtTs, It is qeithet the essence aJone^ as 
I>e&carte3 thought, sor the Mose-datum alone, as the emp^riels'^ believed. 
We know things, and things ate neither discEnbpdicd essences nor snbjecti^'e 
images. To separate yoiversals from Individuals is to miss the uckity of 
the two in thingSr 

1 p. %Qjr F^tha^ralhi Ml^ra Kiys, savtkalpatn api^ 

anuparaleQdriyavyiixfiraij'^a, Ja;^^niClnam aparak?avabhssat\^5t, pratyak^Hl 
ev4 pp. 103-4). BuddbisU argue that detcrmlData per^ 

ception Is Clot direct (epaiokfa} or distinct (viiada}, though it icemi to be so, 
ironi its connect ion with the iniEneiiiatcly preceding mde term In Ate perce|> 
tion. But this ie a conjee turax Prabha&widin aiso tdticiscB the Buddhist 
view, Indhitinctness ts not peculiAJ to deteimiiiAte perceptioos. Fercc|^ 
tiotu of objects at a dlitance hidden by gJaBS or mica arq indUiJnet, be they 
determin&te or indeterminate. If determinate perception is invalid on the 
ground that it perceives what is already apprehended, then mfenence also 
Is in valid,, since it apprehends what has already been apprehended in the 
cognition of universaL ooncomitanccx On the Baddhist view ad objects 
arc momeDtaryj and so no perception is possible. Even in infBrqnco w^e do 
not grasp the spectEc individuality of the object, bnt that does not maka 
ipfercntial knowledge invalidx The presence of word or ideal relations hFS 
nothing to do with validity. Liability to error is common to, and practical 
vfi^ciency li present in both detenninate and Indeterminate pernception. 
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without dihtt contiimaTice in time or exlension in space— 
** sarvam prLhak." All relations ar^ an arbitrary network 
spread from the outsidr^ by imagination. The Naiyayika, on 
the other hand, contends that what exists is not the momentary 
quality but the individual with an internal diversity of content. 
In spite of the manyness it remains one. It is the one in tJie 
many. So far as it is one against otlier individuals, it is a 
particular; so far as it is tlie same throughout its diversity, 
it is universal, and this sameaess makes it also a member of a 
class. Every individual has these two sides or aspects. The 
atomic particular which excludes all differences, as well as 
a mere relation which has no terminal points, is a super¬ 
stition which cannot be verified in experience. Identity and 
difference are distinguishable moments within a whole, which 
become false when they get hardened into units that stand 
by themselves. Modem psychology confirms the Nyaya view 
that the content of the given has the two sides of sensible 
quaJities and relations. 

A superficial view leads us to think that crude sense-irapres- 
sions which are the raw material of knowledge are the highest 
reality. But it is difficult to accept the position tliat man's 
scrappy impressions are the truth of things. Chaotic masses 
of stone, brick and w'ood arc not a house. The felt impressions 
are not knowledge. Solipsism confined to the pr^ent moment 
leads us straight to intellectual suicidej by reducing the life 
of thought to a tale of fancy. The Buddhists identify passix'o 
awareness with a feeling of reality. They ask us to free 
ourselves from the sin of reflection. But their passion for 
immediacy is a sheer prejudice^ Loyalty to fact does not 
mean freedom from reflection. I do not wantonly indulge 
in tlie folly of reflection when I say that that which I sec 
before me is an orange. Apperception is a normal function 
of the human mind. The mind of man is not an empty room 
into which sensations simply walk. Everj^ perception is the 
result of an active reaction to a stimulus. We are bom 
thinkers, and cannot help inferpreting what we receive. 
Sensations do not come to us detached. They come to us 
wdth a sense of objectivity. They are presented, surroimded 
by a complex mass of other dements. The atomic " now ” 
has no existence. Every particular point in space has other 
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points round it, as every instant of time flows ceaselessly into 
anotiicr. The Buddhist divorces " sense ” from " iinder- 
standing " and makes them two totally disparate functions. 
The sense-data combine in various ways and build up the 
world of knowledge. They possess relations which our Imow- 
ledge disentangles. Wc do not alter or make reality in know¬ 
ledge. \\Tiat is vaguely perceived at the sensc-levd is dearly 
grasped when we rise to the level of understanding. The real 
is the related and the rational. The full nature of reality 
yields itself neither to the senses nor to the understanding, 
but to the complete spirit, 

Dharmakirtl recognises four kinds of perceptions: sense- 
perception, mental perception (manovijn^a), self-conscious¬ 
ness and yogic intuition. Sense-perception is mediated by 
the senses. Mental perception (manovijnana) is said to be 
similar to sense-perception as bdonging to the same series 
(ekasamtana) and arising at the next rnoment to sense- 
perception. It seems to be somewhat of an after-image, for 
Dharmottara says, " Mental perception cannot arise unless 
and until the eye has ceased to function for the time being. 
For if the eye remains active, we continue to have the per¬ 
ceptions of form, visual or sensuous perceptions."» The 
internal perception of pleasures and pains is brought under 
the third variety, svaiamvedana or sdf-consciousness. VVe 
perceive the self through the perception of its states as 
pleasure or pain. It is direct intuition by which the self is 
revealed (atmanah sak^atk^), free from intdlectual inter¬ 
ference and therefore from error. It is said to accompany all 
mental phenomena, Dharmottara identifies this sdl-con- 
sdousness with the feding of intimacy and emotional wannth 

^ Btac tA. upaLr^ftAA-yapaxe isyatfr, 

vyjlp^rnvAti tu yad rtlpajSiilcbaiife tAt sarvAih cAk^urilritAm eva 

{Wy^yt^induiSk^, p. 13), Cp. l^chaid Semoa'$ vUw tbAt wc experience 
in twg famiji, cither as priginAl or aa mnemic. The criginal 
ACDSAtion Ia AytkcbrddQus with the exciUktion, and in dia form the EenaAticr^ 
perbhesi when the excitnUoa ceAses, but, like the Atorm at sca, which, when 
it ceAAefl. is folkkwcd by the gradual dying down of the waves it has raisEd, 
K the wnsation dies down After the excitation hAA ceased. It is the after¬ 
image effect which Semon names the stage of the original seoAitian, 

Semon says tjmt the Diiginal sensAtion Jeavea beblnd an engrAua which on 
OCCAsion And subject to conditiona may give risE to a senAAtion cilXcd mnsmic 
and not origin aJ, See Semon's Mufm'i: Piychol^^. 
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which accompanies all perception. Later %a,ya makes it a 
secondary product supervening on consciousness. According 
to Gangefia, it occurs when we say 1 know this is a pot.” 
Vya^'asaya or determinate cognition gives us the cognition 
of an object, but the cognition that " I am aware of the object ” 
is called anu-vyavasaya or after-cognition. " This is a jar " 
is a cognition ; " I know that this is a jar” ■ is anu-vyavasaya, 
or what follows the cognition of the object. The SarhkJiya 
and the Vedanta believe that every mode of consciousness 
reveals an object as we!] as itself, as involN-ing a self,* 

^ DEplka, 34. 

• TliL- Njraya-VaMe^ika view difler^ from that of Kumirita. who hfiEdi 
that a. cognitioii Js inferred from the MeniHcdncsa of the object. The Jain as, 
ttie VeddLuldn?, and sonae Buddhists believe that, a cognition is cogniacd by 
itself, A co^itioD. according to the Nyaya-Vai^-gika, cannot turn on 
itaell and itself the object of eoguition. A co|^itioa manifests aaother 
(pamprakfi^uiha) and cot itself (svaprak^^a) It 19 maoifesitcd by apacher 
(Mgnition, since it Ls an object of knowledge like a cloth (jfilnaili jn^niLnta- 
ravedyam prameystvat pat^divat}. The Jaina criticBm of this ^-iew may 
be briefly stated : (i) Ai pleasure i^ cognised by itself aod not by anotber^ 
as ttve <HvhiG cognition is cogni^d by itsnU and not by aaotber, sq every 
cognition of the seif must be regarded as sclf-cogniscd; otherwise turn 
cognitipn has to be oognjsed by another^ and that by -itill anoiber, and this 
would lead to iaflnite rc|rB$s. (?) A iSimsy argument that in God tbere am 
two cogtiiUona, one which apprehends the entire universe and the other 
that cognBes this apprehEusion, b easily criticised. Is the second cegnilion 
perceived or not ? If perceived. is it perceived by itseif or by anotber ? 
If by itself, then why should we not allow tbal capacity to the bnit ? If 
by another, we are committed to an inhnite regress. Jf we say that the 
second is apprehnnded by the then we are involved in circular reasonings 
If the second b not perceived, then if it can perceive the flrstK without Ltsell 
perceived, then may not the fir^t perceive the entire univerw without 
It^lf being perceived ? We must admit that the divine cognition is se|l^ 
cognbing. ft apprehends itself in apprehending the entire universe. There 
IS no distinction between the divine and the human cognition on this questiorVi 
The character of manifesting itself and another (svaparapraka^akai beloogi 
to the essence of conschiuaneto. human or divine^ while omnisdenco is not a 
geueroJ characterL^Uc, since it belongs to divine €:c]iii5eiou5nes3 alone. 

(3) There b no proof of aftcr-DognLtLoii (ano'yavoslyaji by mcaus of per¬ 
ception or inference. The Nyflya view that the self is in contact with manns 
ID anuvyavosfl^ya is not accepted, since the exLstence of manas is unprovEd 

(4) If a cognitiem 19 perceived by another, the second cannot arise when 
the first contiaues to exist, since cognitiems are successive. It cannot arise 
when the flrrt ia destroyed^ since there is nothing to bo cogniseci.. If it 
cognises the nen-eKistent hrst coguitienp then U is Illusory, like the cognltioii 
of the double moon. {3) If the second cognition is perceived. It must be by 
another, which leads to iuhaice regress. If the second is. not perceived, 
then how con an unperccived cognitfon perceive tfie flnit ? This would 
mean that my El^ignition can be pcireived by another's unknown to me 

a' 
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According to Dha^mmkirti, we perceive the four truths of 
BuddJiism wliich are beyond the ordinary means of knowledge 
by means of yogic intuition, which is free from all error and 
intcUectuai taints* albeit in determinate in character^ There 
are various degrees of the power of perception. Cats can see 
objects in utter darkness and vultures can descry their prey 
from a great distance* By constant practice of meditation 
a man may acquire supersensuoiis \nsion, and can apprehend 
all objects near and far, past and future, remote and hidden.^ 
This liighest kind of insight has the immediacy of intuition. 
What is a miracle for us is a natural power of the seers. What 
seems to our be\!sildered eyes immeasurably complicated and 
subtle is reveal^ to the seers sub sitnpbcUath. Every¬ 
thing is tlicre transfigured* We have at the lowest level the 
simplicity of senso-pcrception of concrete objects, and at 
the highest yogic intuitiom The former b the simplicity of 
tlie natural man, of the once-born tjpe, the latter that of the 
spiritual man, of the twice-born tj^x;. The one comes before 
the great struggle of self-discovery begins, the other when it ends. 
The latter is an achievement issuing out of much knowledge and 
inward agony. Yogic intuition apprehends reality as it is in 
its lulness and harmony.3 Yogic intuition difiers from divine 
omniscience in that it is produced, while the latter is eternal,^ 

Gangesa distinguishes ordinaiy' (laukika] perception from iranS' 
cendent [aiankika]! perccptitm, Tlwre are tbree varieties of trans- 
ccfidental pcrccpticin produced by tlire* kinds of trarLS&endcntaJ ooutact 


(6) Tbe argument that as scusc^rgans are nai pertcived, though they produce 
the apprEhcosion ot objects, so the unperceived second coguitiUD may protluce 
the approhenstuu ol the first cannot ix seriously picEsed, aiace it must then 
be nitowEtl that the first cogfiiUoo of anextemaJ objec t apprehends ita obj.eel, 
though it is not itself perceived, a position which the Nyaya^Vai^E^ka 
repudiates pp, 3.1 Q,), 

^ Sm also NyiyahindalSka, pp. 14-1 Jn See V,S., ix, 1, 13; I.LrA., 

pp- Bi ££, 

A p. 103. Bh^snrvaiSn holds that yogic powers may 

be had by the firrM of God. 

I Ar^'ijAaiia« or the Latuitive knowlecLge posseKied by the sages through 
the force of meditatian, is sometimea called pradbhi, though the kttex 
term is ooore often appJicd to Oiishes of intuitive genlLLS which ordinary men 
Bt times dispjhy (P.P., p, 15^). 

4 Praia^tup^a dJstinguksbes two varieties of yogic intuitioa {P.P.p p iSyJ. 
f^yAyaA^ndali, pp. 195 See also I/pnj^arn, ix/j.. 11. 
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falaukikasaniiikar^], vle,^ 53.mi&iiyaIakfaiT^ jillLnalak^^a anEj yO|;aja- 
ttiiurmaJ The last is yogic intuiixort. Wb^n we perceive the generic 
natxiro of Individuals we have a case of sS-ttol^yaiAk^aua. The andent 
school of Nyaj-a udinits the perception of generality. In Gahge^ we 
hud a greater appreciation ol the work of intenect In the apprehetislon 
of iiniver?iais. Through the knowledge of the generic nature of an 
ijidividnaip we are able to know’ ail other mdlvldtjals at ad times, and 
all places, possessed of the same generic nature^ To the objection that 
such knowledge ol all cases, say^ of smoke, would appeaj to make ns 
omniscientp VLSvanttha replies that we know only the general character 
ol all mdi^'idual LnstAnces and not their mutual differences. The appre¬ 
hension of generahi^ Is said to be non'sensuous, since it can bo had 
even w’hen there Is not a particular example of smoke perceived by us. 
Both the particular and the universaJs are out there^ real and are 
directly apprehended. The univ'Crsai is not a mental construction^ 
but a real essence abiding in the particulars. This essence reminds 
ns of all the particulars in which it is realised. The nature of the 
relation between the universal and the particular is said to be in¬ 
separable and orgauLo (samav^ya]. The apprehension of the universal 
renders possible universal coanectlons presupposed by inferential pro¬ 
cesses.^ Jfidnalaksa^a occurs when w^e only see the sandalwood but 
perceive its fragrance. When we only see it, the visual presentation 
recalls the fragrance with which loanas come-s into contact. It is 
fndErect perception. It is called also smrti j C^na, or memory knowledge. 

The Jainas think that it is a mixed mode of coDsclousncss (aamiihA- 
lambanajfliLnam) in which the visual presentation of sandal and Uie 
idea of fragrance are integrated. The holds that the 

single content of knowledge includes two elements, one immediate and 
the other mefliate.l While the Jainas and the Advaitlns do not admit 
transcendental conlaxt {alaukikasannikarsa}^ the Naiytyika bdieves 
in it. He docs not admit mijced modes of consciousness. Every 
psychosis is single^ and the atomic nature of manas makes two simul¬ 
taneous psjxhoscs impossible. So he r^ards the visual perception of 
fragrant sandal as a simple psychosis, though it Is preceded by the 
visuEd presentation and the recollection of fragrance, Sridhara and 
Jayanta think that the visual perception is qualified by the rewal of 
the previously perceived fragrance, and the present perception of the 
fragrant Sandal is due more to the manas than to the visual organ.« 
Mt^lcrn psycholog)’ accounts for this pbenoinctiDn by the doctrine of 
the asSodaticiD of Ideas, Vogajadharmataksana is that which is 
bom o( meditation. 

The nature of the pheaomeaon of recognition (pratyabhljha)^ 

T See aJso Laugikifi Ehilskara's p. 9. and Mivunatha's 

Bhi^^apancch^dii^ 3. 

^ IIlc (i) holds that the admission of alauktkaprat>’9Lksa 

readers Inlereuce and other pramaiiaB uimEfCCfiSary. 

1 SiiTabhicAnd.-mam ity^dt jfLluatn api caudaitakhaj^dlltlile aparoksam 
layrabh^ih^ tu parok^m (t). 

* Sw Ny^yomofljflri, p. 461^ and Sridhara's Nydyiskandaii, p. nj. 
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such as that " thla is the same jar that 1 saw," whether it is 
simple or complex, is discussed by the Nyaya thinkers. Is 
tlic state of recognition a coMusion of two cognitions—one 
directly apprehended, the jar seen and the other remembered, 
the jar with wtiidi the present one is identified? Is it one 
cognition which is in part perception and in part memory, as 
Pribhakara believes, dr pure remembrance (smrti) or pure 
perception (anubhuti)? The Bnddtusts look upon it as a 
mechanical compound of presentative and reprcbentative 
mental states.’ It is not a single psychosis of the nature of 
presentation or representation, since its cause b not a mere 
sense-impression, for there cannot be a sense-contact mth 
a past object; and it is not a residual tr^ce or saihsk5ra; 
since there is a consdoosness of " thisness " in the state of 
recognition, Kor is it a combination of these two, since the 
two operate separately and issue in different effects. Even 
if we allow that the phenomenon of recognition is a single 
nnitaiy efiect. what is the nature of its object ? Not an event 
in the past, since in that case recognition is not diflerent from 
recollection; not an event of the future, since recognition 
then would become one with constructive imagination; not 
merely the present object, since recognition identifies a present 
object with a past one. It is self-contradictory to hold that 
it apprehends an object as existing in the past, present and 
the future. The Naiyayika therefore contends that recog¬ 
nition is a kind of qualified perception, giving us a knowledge 
of present objects as qualified by the past. We see an object 
and recognise it as having been perceived on a previous 
occasion.* The Munaih.sakas and the Vedantins support this 
view, wJiile the Jainas argue that the state of recognition 
though simple is of a character difierent from that of per¬ 
ception or of memory.3 Every perception involves an dement 
of inference. When we perceive a tree, we really perceiw 
only a part of it (ekadeia), a side of its surface. We synthesise 
the sense-impression with image or meaning and thus perceive 
the object.4 The previous perception of the whole, and the 

* SfK als4 u U- 

^ S« Ny^yamanjari, pp. i4^-459 (ViiinnaJ^lrani Saoskfit 

serifis. p. as) Mya: "'Sa 'yam ity atliavartainaihikkilJaviftistavisa- 

pratyabhij fli.” j PramtyaAamaJamotid^ 4 a, pp. 97-^, 

* iL I. 30. S» hIho N-B., ri. 1 
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inference to that -whole from the part which is now perceived, 
arc involved in every act of perception. The elements of 
recollection and inference are auxiliary, while sense-presenta¬ 
tion is the principal factor. Whatever mental state is produced 
by means of sense-contact is a perception, even though it may 
involve other elements, such as those of memory and inference. 

Gautama's definition of perception indudes the charac¬ 
teristic of freedom from error. Not all perceptions are valid. 
In normal perception we have: (i) the object of perception, 

(2) the external medium such as light in the case of the visual 
perception, (3) the sense-organ through which the object is 
perceived, (4) the manas or the central organ, without the 
help of which the sense-organs cannot operate on their objects, 
and {5) the self. If any of these fail to function properly, 
erroneous perceptions arise. Tli,e defects of the external 
objects may be due to either movement or to similarity; 
the shell is perceived as silver on account of similarity. If 
the Ught is dim we cannot see clearly. If our eyes are diseased 
or partially blind, then our perception is defective. If the 
manas is otherwise engaged, or if the self is emotiojiaily 
excited, illusions arise.* The causes of illusions are generally 
classified under three heads: [i) do^a, or defect in the sense- 
organ, such as a jaundiced eye; {2) saihprayoga, or presen¬ 
tation of a part or an aspect instead of the whole object; 

(3) samskSira, or the disturbing influence of mental prejudice 
or habit producing irrelevant recollections. The illusion of 
the snake arises on the occasion of seeing the rope, since the 
recollection of the snake is aroused.* 

Dreams are presentative in character, aroused by external 
and internal stimuli. They are produced by the revival of 
subconscious impressions caused by organic disturbances as 
well as past merit and demerit. Prophetic dreams, which even 
Aristotle recognised,! are said to be due to the influence of spirits. 

attributes dreaina to the conjunction of the self with the 
ceiitml organ, tnanas, aided by the subconscioaa impressions of past ex- 
pepieiice,+ Pra&iatapida regards dreams as internal perceptions caused 
by manas, when the senses arc subdued into sleep and cease to operate,! 

' NySyamaAjari, pp, $S-S9, lyj. * NySyabinttltfiki, p. 1*. 

1 Gomperr: CrteA TAfFrAff?, vol, iv, p. 1S5, 1 V.S.. li, a, 0-7. 

1 P.P., p. UpHiltara, ix, 3, J. 
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They are traced to the strength of residual impressions by previous 
coj^nilioASi the disorders of hodiJy hunioi3rs and inisecfl iorcesj 
Sridhara does not look upori dreams as mere reproductions of past 
rapericDce, but holds that they arc ccntraCy excited.^ Way ana is 
of a different opinion, and thiuks that the peripherftJ organa do not 
cease to fuiiction in dream states. He admits that dreams sometimes 
come true,* Prabhakara* tn oonfonnity with his general standpoint^ 
nvakea dreams reprodtictions of past CKperiencts, v^hich, owing to 
obscijration of memory (fimitiprarno^ta), appear to conscionsness as 
imincdiate presentations. parthasSrathi identifies dream states with 
recolkction.i I^astapS^da distinguishes dream knowledge from that 
which lies near to sleep or dream, called svapnJjitika, w hich recollctta 
what is experienced in the dream itself. Illusions which are based on 
an objective element (adhi^fJiana) arc distinguished from hallndnntions, 
which are devoid of objective basis (niradhi^th&na). Siidharar gives 
as an example of the latter the case of one w^ho, infatuated with love 
for a woman, perceives the semblance of his beloved ev'er^'whero.t 

VII 

Anumana or Ikfemkce 

AiimnaiiCk means literally the measuring after something. 
It is knowledge which follows other knowledge. From the 
knowledge of the sign (liftga) W'e get a knowledge of the object 
possessing it. Anumana is usually translated by the word 
*' inference/^ which, however, is to be taken in a comprehensive 
sensCj as including both deduction and induction. Anumana 
is sometimes defined as knowledge whicti is preceded by 
perception. Vatsyayana holds that ** no inference can follow 
in the absence of perception/' Only when the observer has 
perceived fire and smoke to be related to each other is he 
able to infer the existence of tlie fire on the next occasion he 
perceives smokeJ Uddyotakara mentions some points of 
distinction between perceptual and inferential knowledge: 
(r) All perception is of one kind, if we exclude yogic intuition, 
while there are varieties of inference: (^) Perception is con- 
fined to objects of the present time and within the reach o! 
the senses, while inference relates to the past, the present and 
the future: (3) Inference requires the remembrance of a 
vyapti, or a universal relation, which is not the case mth 

ftfaflcmStraprabliSvam avftpnajfiinam. 

^ Svapnanubkavasyip* k^yacit atyatvam. p. m?. 

t Smrtir tva tivat ftvapnaj^'jiSaam itl nisclyatc*. N yayaratn^kara od 

* P- i. 
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perception.* Where perception is available, inference has no 
place.* We need not reflect much to know objects present to 
oiir perception.? Inference operates " neither with regard to 
things unknown, nor with regard to those known definitely 
for certain; it functions only with regard to things that are 
doubtful." • It is employed to know that part of the real 
which does not fall within the directly perceived. What is 
perceived points to something else, not perceived, with wliich 
it is connected. Bhasarvajna in his NyayasSra defines infer¬ 
ence as the means of knowing a thing beyond the range of the 
through its “ inseparable connection vdth another 
thing” which lies within their range. GailgeSa.s following 
Sivaditya .4 defines inferential knowledge as knowledge 
produced by other knowledge. 

Gautama distinguishes inference into three kinds: pQrvavat, 
^^vat and samanyato dr$tain ^ j and Vatsyaj'ana o^ers 
slightly different explanations of this division, wliich indicates 
that even before Vitsyayana there were conflicting interpre¬ 
tations of the Nyaya aphorisms. In inference we pass from 
the perceived to the unperccived nith wliich it is related; 
and this relation may be of three kinds, according as the 
element to be inferred is either the cause of the element per¬ 
ceived or its effect, or as the tvro are joint effects of sometliing 
else. When we sec the clouds and expect rain, we have a 
case of purvavat inference, where we perceive the antecedent 
and infer the consequent. It is, however, used to indicate 
not merely inference from a cause but also inference based on 


M 


T PI 11,1 ■■ T J ■ . 

■ prBityak^tv5d anuTninSpnivjrtte^ (Sathknra. t D.S.V.. p. 55 o-J t 

i Gha(o "yam iti vijnituiii nlyama^ ko nv apek^aie. 


t K.E.k l. K I. . . ^ r , 

^ ii. pr 2. Cp. MHpikysmiiidi'a deanition of mCerenv 

sildliaiiSt saUiti^avijainam {Parik^dmukka S&ira), 


i SaplapadaTihtf 146 . 

1 Cp. F.&LS * L 3. 15- 2Z, 39; iii. 1. 2-3: iii =-*. the wardi 

prtni'a and occur aa referring to the logicAlJy prior sue] poaterior purts 
of a or a paraaTapb, aod are Bometkmea used to refer to vidiii and 

arthavlda. a tbe principal qt the priniujy, and Se^ is the aecoadary 

Evidently Sn the P M. an aj^tncdt from would be one from the sub- 
tidkiiTy to the principal. Perhaps the interpittEd the reiation ot 

principal and seenmiary aa one of cause and effect. See profes^ar phniva^ 
article on " Trividham Anurndnam ID the FfOf^Adiit^s of ih^ Oft4ntai Cm*- 


Foona. p. 163. 
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former experience. Wlien we see a river in flood and infer 
that tliere was rain^ we have a case of Se^vat toferencep where 
we perceive the consetpient and infer the antecedent. Tt b 
also used to cover tfie inference of one member of a pair of 
correlatives from the other, or inference from a part or from 
elimination. The inference of the nature of sound as quality 
is given to iUiistrate the principle of exclusion or dimination. 
We prove that sound is not generality* particularity or in¬ 
herence ^ not even substance or act ion, and so conclude that 
it must be a quality. When we see a horned animal and 
infer that it has a tail, we have a case of samanyatodrsta 
inference. It is based, not so much on causatiODp as on 
uniformity of experience. Uddyotakcira agrees with this and 
gives as an illustration the inference of tlie existence of water 
in a particular place from the appearance of cranes. It is 
also used to indicate inference of supersensible truths {s^an^ 
yato' dr^ta).^ We perceive tlie different places of the sun, 
and infer that the sun must be moving, though we do not see 
it. Perceiving aversion, affection, etc., we infer the existence 
of a soul which we do not perceive.^ 

These illustrations are enough to bring out the necessity 
of a universal connection or vyapti. Each vyiipti relates the 
two elements of a vy'upaka or the peiv'ader and the vytpya 
or tlie per^^aded. Atiuin^a or inference derives a conclusion 


» Keitll tjlinks tliat this iaL^^rprchitioi] is an kdpq^ibSc DDE (I.L.A.* 

p. n-J- 

^ UJdyotatcara criticises Vats^'^yana'^s illuatmtloa of IKq Inferenca of 
ttie moticin of tfit sun \rom its appeaTTmec at difl<irent pTswea in tLfierent 
timES Qn tbf ground that ve only diftcrent portiems of the solar orb and 
not the ■moveraent of the sun. It may be noted that Uddyotjikara 
the diatinclioti iato pan^avat, ^^“^avat and alfmJlnyatodt^U cot as three 
kinds ol inlcrEnce, but As thrto condUioEis of a valid inference : pflrvavat 

rowans that IhE middle tcim (hetu) should be invariably iicoDcnpLaiiiGd by 
its aatacEdent (pQrva) or th# sAdhya or tho iimjor tonn ; (!t)i ^c^vat means 
that tht fOlddle tenn mnst have bwd obscniTd as invariably accompanied 
by the major tenn in other caws ; (3) s^mAnyatodrfU is anal^^^ 

into s^minyata^ and adr^tii< and taken to mean that tlm middle term Ehonid 
not bt ootnmon to the predicate and Ihe absence of the predicate (P aad 
not P. s^dhyn and aldby^bMvn). ij. it must not be too wide, which is the 
fallacy of sidhlUafla, To these, two Other conditions supposed to be implied 
by ca at the end of the aDltrn are added, namely, that the inference should 
not be opposed to perceptnaJ and soriptural evidence. All these five oon- 
ditiona are to be fulhllcd in n valid anvayavyatireki infetenoe and four tn 
Kevfliinvayi and KevalavyatirekL 
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from the ascertained fact of the subject possessing a property 
which is i^ervadcd or constantly attended by another property. 
We ascertain that the mountain U on hre from the fact 
that the mountain has smoke, and smoke is uni^'ersaUy 
attended by hre. By the contemplation of the sign, middle 
term, smoke, wc infer that the object which has smoke has 
also fire. Inference, according to Uddyotakara, is the argu^ 
ment from sign as aided by remembrance,' or the knowledge 
which is preceded by tlie perception of the hetu (middle term) 
and remembrance of its invariable concomitance with the 
sadhya or the major term. The different factors of inWential 
reasoning are brought out in the form of the syllogism. 


VIIl 

The SvLLOGis^r 

The five members of the syllogism are; (i) pratijfia, or the 
proposition: the lull is on fire: (a) hetu, or the reason: 
because it smok^ ; (3) udaharapa, or the explanat ory example; 
whatever shows fire shows smoke, i,g. a kitchen ; {4) upanaya, 
or the application; so is this hill; (5) nigamana, or the states 
ment of the conclusion : therefore the hill is on lire.' 

IVatijha, or the proposition, sets forth at the very beginning 
the tliesis to bo established. It fixes the problem and limits 
the inquiry. The suggestion to be established controls the 
process from the very start, and the act of inference tries to 
strengthen and reinforce the suggestion. The prop<^ition is 
only a " suggestion or mere probability.” 3 There can be no 
argument unless we are impelled to know more about (akafiksl) 
the suggestion or tlie h>'pothcsis which is set forth in the 
pralijfiSi, or the proposition. The proposition has the two 

' SmrtyaniiCfbltoliAgjhpftrfiinaHo ’puRiSoHm (N.V., i. 

' N.S., i. I. j-z. Cp. tlu iianic« glvea Pnia3tapS(J4 (P.P.. p. 333): 
pnttijflX, apaJeja. aidar&ina, anusartidhioB and pratySmnaya. This ditfer> 
eoce iq termimtofy qqggcGla tbe iiid«pCDd«nt grqwlb ol logical viowt in tbo 
Vitsy^yana poipts that iliA syllog^ism conlaim 
tontnbuted hy the different pranvlnns, Tto first {a verbal, the scc^Qil 
iiff«renUa 1 , tbe third pcrrieptual^ the fmirtli analogicaL the c^nduaiaix 
that all theu bar on the Baine piobkm 1 . i. i}. 

I N.B.pl. 1. 
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factors of subject or wbat is observodp which is generally an 
individual or a dass capable of beiug regarded as a single 
objectp* and the predicate which is to be proved. In " Uie 
hill is on fire/' the hill is the subieetp the minor tentip the 
pak^ or the dharmin, and ” on fire"" is tlie predicate or the 
major term, the sadhya, the dharma or the aniime}™^, or that 
which is to be inferred. The subject calls our attention to 
a part of the real, and the predicate particularises the subject 
by suggesting its possession of a property P or its indosion 
in the class of objects denoted by P, The syllogism is intended 
to prove that the subject presented m perception possesses 
the feature indicated in the predicate. The copula is an 
accident of language and not an essential part of the propo¬ 
sition,^ The proposition should not be opposed to direct 
perception or the testimony of the scriptures. According to 
Dignaga, unintdligible, self-contradictory and self-evident 
propositions cannot serve as theses. =* They should not contain 
any unfamiliar terms, should not be opposed to well-established 
truths, or one's own conviction5.3 To find out whether the pro¬ 
position, S is P, b true, we attend to the minor term, analyse 
it into its elements and dbeover in it the presence of the 
middle term. In all reasoning, the analysis of the minor 
follows the statement of the tJiesis. The second member of 
the syllogism states Uie presence of the middle term called 
hetUp or ground, sadhana, or the means of proof, lifiga, or the 
sign, in the minor tenn. It gives the possession of the drar- 
acter w^hich entitles its possessor to be the subject of the 
conclusion, or pak^adharmatS. The hill b found to be smoky. 
Pak^ata b a necessary condition of inference. Any hill b not 
tlie minorp or pak.^, though it becomes onCp the moment we 
perceive smoke in it and desire to infer that it has fire also. 
If we see the fire abo, it is not a pak^, Pak^ is defined by 
Annaih Bhatfa as the subject in which the predicate or that 
which is to be proved b doubted,4 Pak.^ b more a proposition 
than a term. We now have the three terms necessary for a 

I Hr a, 6ev 

1 Scci IliUiify cf fnitian p. 390. Sm alBO P.P., p. add 

iii I. 13 . 

1 See aluo P.R, p. HI. i. 15. 

* ^9 and 51, SadrrJjgdliflsSdh^avaji pakga^. 
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syllogistic iiiierencfi^ namely, tlic nueor term or the paksa, 
that about which some thing is inicired, the maior term or 
the sadhya, that which is inferred about the minor term, the 
middle term, by which the major is inferred to be true of the 
minor. 

The presence of the middle in the minor (pj.k$adharmat;|) 
cannot lead to a valid inference unless it is combined with 
a universal relation between the middle and the major terms. 
Tlie third member, ud^arana, or example, " whatever is 
smoky has fire, like the kitdienp" takes us to the basis of 
inference, the major premise* Gautama means by example 
a similar instance possessing the t^sential property of the 
major terra* Vatsyayana seems to be of the same opinion. 
There is little to suggest tiiat these two thinkers regarded 
the example as an illustration of a general rule. It was per¬ 
haps their idea that all reasoning was from particulars to 
particulars. Certain individuals have a given attribute, an 
individual or individuals resemble the former in certain other 
attributes: therefore they resemble them also in the given 
attributes. It may be that the Nyaya syllogism is developed 
out of the argument by example which j^iistotle recognises.^ 
It was soon realised that, though it is the way in which we 
often do reason, it is not a logical inference^ where the con¬ 
clusion is warranted by the premises. The argument is 
invalid if the example is not indicative of a general rule. 
The similarity (sadharmya) suggests class nature {s^i^ya). 
Praiastapada is familiar with the conception oi s^acorya, or 
concoraitancep and attributes it to Kanada.^ Later logic 
equates the third member with the statement of the general 
Telation.3 No inference is possible unless there is an invariable 
concomitance (vyipti) between tlie mark and the character 
inferred. The ^£danfaparibkd^<i says: *"Thc instrument of 
inference is the knowledge of the universal relation/^ ^ The 
mention of the exantple indicates that inference is both 
inductive and deductive. The generalisation is based on 


* Cp. tlie w*i of Athens m^ainst Thet« was mischEevoua, brcause it waa 
a wax againfit neighbours, just as the war of Thcbca agaiost Phokifi 
‘ P.F., p. £ 05 . 

J Vy^ptipratip^L^kfiitl uctiharaonm {rflrAffJflwsraA* 
i Ann miti in ca ]i^ 
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instances, and it helps us in deducing new truths. Tht 
siuxiliary and non-essential character of the example was 
emphasised by DignSga. Dhannakirti holds that the example 
is unnecessary and inserted only to help the person spoken to. 
The example illnstrates but does not establish the univer¬ 
sality of the rule. The third member, according to Dr, Seal^ 
combines and bamonises MilTs view of the major premise 
as a brief memDrandum of like instances already obser^^ed, 
fortified by a recommendation to extend its application to 
unob&en'ed cases, with the Aristotelian view of it as a 
universal proposition which is the formal ground of the 
inference/' * Examples may be of different kinds, homo* 
geneous or affirmative (sadliarmya) where the property to be 
proved (major) and tlic ground (middle) are present^ as the 
kitchen* and heterogeneous or negative (vaidfiarmya). where 
the property to be proved and the ground are both absent, 
as the lake.^ Dignaga adds to these two, analogical examples. 
He also mentions ten kinds of fallacies relating to examples^ 
while Siddhasena Divakara gives six kinds of fallacies about 
homogeneous and six about heterogeneous examples* 

Regarding tJie ^tribution of the middle term, it is said: (j) that 
the Duddle should cover the whole of the extension of the minon as 
Ln die iilustratioo,^ ^'soiand is non-etemal beoaose it is a product,"' 
where the middle term prctduct includes all cases of sound (All S is MJ; 
(3) that all things denoted by the middle must homogeneous with 
the thin^ denoted by the luajor, as in the exanipilD, ” sdl products 
are Donate rnal ** (AJl SI U and {3) that none of the things hetero¬ 
geneous from the major term must be Included In the middle* '' no 
non-etemal thing is a product" {No non P is MJ. Dignaga insists 
that the middle term must be universally and invariably connected 
with the major term. Uddyotakara argues that there must be a 
universal relation between the middle and the major, such that, 
wherever tlie major is, there must be the middle, and wherever the 
itiajor L*; not, the middle must not be. Praiastap^da affirms the same 
view when he says that the lih^p or the middle term, is that which 
Is jnelated to the object to be inferred, and is known to exist in tliat 
which is conneeLed with that objecti and does not exigt where it is not 
present." I Varadaraja men lions five characterisUcs of the middle 

? Thp PwjIiw 0/ ihs Anci£n$ iiindm:, p, 2^^ 

* N.B., h J. 3^-3^* 

I P.Pr, P. 300. 

Yad anumeyena sarhbaddham pniBdanaiii ea tadauviw 
Tadabhlve ca n^ty evm tal liCgam tmumapakaxu. 
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tesrm, which Are ; (l) pAkfsdhAnnata^ or the preseiiM of the middle in 
the minor, the smoke Ln the hiH; (z) sapak^attva, or the presence 
of the middle in positive mstances homogeaeons with the proveiip as 
smoke in the kitchen: f 5 ) vipakgasattvap or ncn-presence of the middle 
in negative instances heterogeneous from the proven * aa no smoke in 
the lake: (4J abadliitav 4 ayatva,cir nondnCompatlbEliLy with the minor: 
and asatpratipaLk^tva, or the absence of counteracting forces 
In tlrt case of an exclusively affirmative or exdusivety negative iH' 
ferencc. the valid middle term fulfils only fonr requirements, since it 
cannot abide in negative or positive instances. Amtaih Bhatt^ holds 
that tile middle term ia of three kinds corresponding to the three 
kinds of inference : (i) positive and negative [anvayavyatirekin), where 
the middle is invariably concomitant with the majorp as smoke with 
fire, wherever there is smoke there is fire, as in the kitchen: where 
there is no fire, there is no smoke^ as in a lake ^; (i) merely positive 
(kevalSnvayift), where we have only afilrmative invariable concomi- 
tance* as in w-hat is knowable is nameable/* where we cannot have 
a negative instance to illustrate the position what cannot be named 
cannot be known : andp (3) merely negative (kevalavyatircMn), where 
a positive instance is not possiblOr All beings that possess animal 
funedons hav'e souTa^ where we can prove only that chairs and tables 
have no animal functions, and therefore no sdu 1$„ hut cannot give 
positive urstajices^ since souls and beings that possess animal functions 
are coextensive in their nature,! According to tlie Vf-d^ttMparibA&^Mj 
infereiice from an affirmative universal is regarded as anmii^a, while 
that from a negabve uDiveTSai is treated as arthSpatti, on the ground 
that there is not in the latter an application of a general principle to 
a partLcular case The is, how'evcT, of the view that every 


Dharmaklrti thinks that unless the middle lerm a prewnt in tbore things 
m which the thing to be inferred exists, and 15 absent in all things in wbidi 
il is not found, the inference is of doubtful validity. Siddhasena DivAkara 
defines the middle term as “ that which cannot occur otherwise than in 
tonnection with the major term/' Smoke caonot arise from any other 
thing than fire. 

< The first three are rnexitioued by Dharmakirti and Dliannottara. See 
^y^'abindu, p. 104, !ind also Laagfik^ Bhaxkarm‘a Ta p, 13 , 

Bombay ed. 

^ 11 js to be noted that the negation of the pervaded becomes the pnrvader 
in Lho negative vyipti and the negation of the pervade r becomes the pervaded. 
SeeS.y., Auumina. p. T3Z, 

1 Tarko^samir^iha, 4^+ This dtitinction is accepted by UddyolakaniL and 
Gafigcia. Cp. with this the classification oi inierence in the jaina canonical 
works into: (i) This K because that is. Tijere is fire because Ihere ii 
smokfi. (ij This is not. because that is. It is not cold, because thpre Li a 
fire. <3) This is, because that is not. It is cold here, because there is no 
fire. (4) This is not. because that is nob There is no mango-tree here. 
hecauK there are no trees at aJl- 
t li. 
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nfgatioQ has a po&itive oppose ta it, and so aJirmatlve conclu^ioiw 
can be derived from negative unLversals.* Tlse chief characieristic of 
the middle term is that it should be free from all conditioruSr We 
cannot ar^e that A is dark simply because he is B's son, like other 
children of B and unlike otliet men's children. The conclusion uiay 
or may not be true as a matter of fact, but it is logically defective, 
since there is not an unconditional relatioushlp (anup 54 hi kasa fhbandha) 
between B's softship and dark compltsdon. 

Application is the fourth member of the syllogism. It 
asserts the presence or absence of the groimd suggested in 
the minor term. It is affirmative in the former case, as 
in the example^ " so is this hiU/" i.e. smoky, and negative in 
the latter case, as in the example, not so b this lull/" i.e. 
not smoky, =* 

Conclusion restates the proposition as grounded: “ there¬ 
fore the hill is on fire." 3 What is tentatively put forth in the 
first member is establislied in the conclusion. 

vatsyiyana points out tlmt some logicians t^egauded the syllogisia 
as consisting of ten members. In. additioa to the five given above, 
the following are included: (i) jijfsasa^ or the desire to know tlie 
ej£act truLh oI the proposition, whclhcr the liiH is on firu in all ifs 
parts or in only gome; (i) saih^ya, or doubt about the reason, whether 
after all that which we regard as smoke h only vapour ; (3} ^akyapr^pti^ 
or the capacity at the example to warrant the conclusion wUetber 
smoke is always a concomitant of fire, since it is not present In a red^ 
hot iron bait; ^4) prayojana, or purpose of draw'ing the conclusion; 
and (5) saihiaya-vyud^a^ or the removal of aH doubts about the relation 
of the middle to the major and its presence in the minor .4 These five 


* Vy^ptl, or universal, may be either aJhrmative (anvaya) or negative 
(vyattreka), and pf the formicr there ate two ktnds; saniavy^pti (e^uLpolleiit 
coacoDiitance)> where M and P are coextensive, as in the case " sdJ pr^uced 
things axe qaa-eternBl " ; and vi^amavySpti (nan-equipoileut concomitancfl)p 
where the two are not coextensive. All casea of smoke are cases of fire, 
but not vic^ iTffxa, 

* N,S.,i, 1 . a8, i N.S ^ L t, jg, 

i N,B,, i. I4 3^. This Is an indicatioq that the lorm oi the sylbgisiu 
developed out of the practices and traditions at the art of debate, 
Bhadrabahu, the jaina loglciau gives a different list of the ten members 
of the aybogbm, vit .: (i) praiijM, or the proposition; (2) pratijhl^ 

vibhaktL, or the limitstiDO ot the proposition; (3) hetu, or the reason: 
{4) hetuvlbhahti, or the limitation ot rea^n ; (5) vipak^, or the counter- 
propouticn; (6) vipak^apmti^edhft, nr the denial of the counter-pro^ 

position; (7} di^taota. or example; (S) or doubt about the 

validity oi the exampte; ^ank^piatiyedha. or the dispeUiog of the 
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B^ditioDa.1 members of tbe syllogbim are, according to Vatayayanap 
uimecesaary for proofs though they help to make oar cognitions clear. 
They have io view the psychological proocssp or the desifo 

to knowp is undoubtedly the starling-point of aJl ^owJedge ; but, as 
Uddyotakara observes, it is not an inlegral factor of reasoning or 
proof. ^ 

It was soon realised that the contusion repeats the Erst proposi¬ 
tion, while the fourth meiaber Is a restatement of the second. Strictly 
speaking, every syllogism has only three members. MgiJrjuna is said 
ti have started the view of the tkree-meuil^red syllogism in his 
Updyaknwiafya Svtrs, where he urges that a conclusion can be estab¬ 
lished through a reason and an example, aiErmative or negative.* 
Sometimes DignSga is given the credit for it.i la his NySyapnwtia 
he mentions only three members of the syllogifim, though the third 
Etates both an aMrmative and a negative e^cample ; this hill is on 
fire, because it has smoke ; all that has smoke has Ere^ like a kitchen, 
ajid whatever is not on fiire has no sniioke^ like a lake. In Dign^a 
the third factor is a general Jaw with suggestive illustrations. Dhar- 
maklrtt Uiluks that even the third member is unnecessary,, since the 
general propc^ltion is implied in tlio reason. It is enough to say the 
hi]I Is on Ere because it smoke&r This form which corfespOrtds to an 
enthy'memc is found much in use in tiindu phifosophlca] treatises as 
well. The Jalna logicians^ MUnikj-auandi and Deviisiiri,^ aie of this 
view. The Ijunmamsakas and tlie Vedkntma admit only the three- 
memhered syUogism. The allows the use of the 

Erst three or the last three members.i 

Both VStay^yana and Uddyotaltara argue against the attempt to 
dispense with the last two members of the syllogism.^ They admit 
that the first member of the syllogism is restated in the conclusion. 


doubt; (lo) nigatnaua, or the eonclusiow lDi:^iilViIikS/i)tan^ryukf^^ p. 74, 
Nirpayasagar eUhoa). BhadTah^hij here adopts Ehc double method of pruah 
When a reasoning ifl put forward to prcivc the oou-eternity of souad, Ihe 
co-unter-proposilion is asserted and deDied by means of the statement^ If 
sound were eternal, it would not be a product. This hypothetical reasooing 
lends support to the previous inference, though by Itself it has not muck 
value. Siddhasena Divakara reduces the ayllogiam to five membera in his 
Ny^ySvutSra. Asa□ta^1rya, commenting on the latter [13J, says that the 
best form of the syllogism has ten members, the mediocre d five, and the 
worst of two. 

1 N,V., L *, 32, * History 0/ Indian p. rip. 

r ^uguira : HindH Lagi^ oj pr^s^rvid tn and Japan; Ui S 

Phih:sophy, p. $2, n* 

+ p. iii. :r - « 

f ii+ VatadariljaK ip Iuh Tarkikafak^ii (pp. Si refism to the MEuiamsji 
view of the thrcc-mcmbered syllogism and the Buddhist view of the two- 
mernbBred. Mafhar&vr^H is aware of the throc-membeicd syllogism ol pak^a, 
hetu and dist^ta, 

* 1. K.V , L 1 . 3 ^- 
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Ti-hile tte lourth is a combijiatioD oi tbe second and the third. Tliough 
they arc unnecessary from the standpoint of logic, they arc usctul for 
purposed of debate^ since they confiriu the reason and reassert 
decisively the proposition tentatively set forth bi the first member, 
A distinction was drav-n between the five^memticrtd syllogism, useful 
(or convincing others [pattrEhinumana), and the thrrrcrmembered one* 
sufiicient for convincing oneself (svartbanuniiana). The latter deals 
with infemnee aa a process of movement of thought, and so belongs to 
the science oI discovery, while the lonner deals with proof, Gautama 
and Kanida do not explicitly mention it, though later logicians admit 
itJ Praiastapada distinguishes inference for oneself (svaniscitii-thaj 
from infereDOe for others (parirtha):- Inference for the salcc of others 
(pararthannmina) is rather a formal exposition. \Ye sw a hill, and 
arc in doubt whether it has fire or not. Noticing smolce, wc remember 
the connection between fire and smoke^ and conclude that there must 
be fire on the hilL When we attempt to convey this information to 
others we use the five-raembered fornv.fl 

In Spite of differences in regard to the number of the parts 
of the syllogism* all logicians are agreed that the two essentials 
of a v^id inference are vyapU (universal relation), or the 
major premise, and pak^dharmata* or the minor premise. 
The former gives the universal connection of attributes, and 
the latter states that the subject possesses one member of tlie 
universal relation. ^ These answer to the two steps of J* S, 
Mill, ascertaining (i) what attributes are marks of what others* 
and (3) whether any given individuals possess these marks. 

Neither the major by itself nor the minor by itself can 
warrant the conclusion. A synthesis of the two is necessary. 
Lingaparfimar&v or consideration of the sign* is the essential 
dement of the inferential proc^. According to Gahgeia, 
vy'apti by itself is the indirect cause of inferential knowledge, 
wliile JihgaparamarSa* or consideration of the sign, is the last 
cause (caraniakaratia) or the chief cause (karana ).5 It is the 
synoptic view of the fact that the middle rdated to the major 

1 Disniga, Pridastapada, DharioaklrtiH Siddhiseua Div^kara. Mlpslfijra- 
auidi. Devasati, Dbiiarvajfia, and GaageAa, am^^ng adopt tbia 

distinction. 

* P.P.^ p. Cp, with tlu9 Dharincttara''s distiDctioD between 

jfkaELulniaka arid {N}' 3 ysbindM^iftA, p. at) ant' ^iv^tya> 

artharupatva mod iabdariipatva 154). 

t Tatkiisatkgraka, p. 4^. 

I li- p. 3 ; Bh^f^pariffkffdA and uAldirdit, 

pp, 66 and 6B. 

I ii. p. 3. 
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abides in the minor,* that leads to the conclusion. Infer¬ 
ential act is, however, an integral one. 

Tile Atlvaiti ar^iics tiLat thertt Ls no suth tfiing as the reflection 
on the middle term. Knowledge o( a universal rdation is the icstnj- 
mentaJ cause: we remember it and derive the oondusioii.* The 
objection seeras to be directed ag^nst the view that vve fimt h^ve an 
act oi perceptionp ne^t an act of recoileedon, and lastly the act oi 
infcience. The Advalta tries to malce out that the mierential act is 
not a putting together of tivo judgments, bnt one single process 
(vy^pira), where the perceived clement tthe mrnorj opefatca along 
with the revived general principICi the niajoc^ These two elcnientg 
are not substantive mental states* and are not operative as definite 
stages in the inlcrential process. The NaiyS,yjkap who is more of a 
logician than a p&ychclogiatp urges that the act ot synthesis is necessary 
for inference. 


nignaga raiscs thft intef'^sting question about tho nature 
of tho thing that is inferred. We do not infer fire from snioke„ 
since it is not a piece of neiv knowledge. Wc know already that 
smoke is connected with fire. We cannot be said to infer the 
relation between the fire and the hill^ since relation Unplies two 
tilings* while in inference we have only one thing, the hilh as 
the fire is not i>erceiv6d- Wliat is inferred is neither the fire 
nor the hill, but the fiery hillj The conclitsion is a judgment. 

The Naiy3tyika did not attach much importance to the 
different positions in which the middle term might occur* He 
regarded Barbara as typical of all syllogistic reasoning. The 
use of positive and negative instances inclined him to view 
the afl&rmative and the negative general propositions as 
mutually involved. All inference, strictly speaking, is sup^ 
ported from both the sidesJ Hindu logic lias practically only 

■ Vyaptivi|j^tapii^ 3 aidliiitnati,jrtfliiam p. 44)- See 

p^ahedA. p. 66: 1 : janakfaStlia'a Ny^yASiddhaniA- 

mafijari, pp. 86-S7, cd. 

> V^ddittapafibAafd. 

I quoted in N V.T.T,. N:S., i. i, 5. VfdiMtapatiikafS {u). s»yfl 

Uiat the hill is peiccivtd and the fire Is infeired. _ 

MI A is then B is. U B is not. Uien A is not. OharmalUrt., while 
i^LDK that all ureuments wn 1» espt«aed in the uffitmative or nesab™ 
form, when based on lilcenesa (sfidhaimya) and nnlikeness fvaidliannya). 
tfiini-’-r that some areumenta lull naturally into the latter form. 

All ohjetts esistent here and now are perceived. 

The jar is not pereeived. 

Thenfoie the jar is not existent hens and now. 

This ii Camcstrcs. 
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otic figure and one mood. From the knowledge that the 
subject of the proposition possesses a characteristic, which is 
invariably accontpanied by the property, the presence of 
which we wish to establish, we infer that the subject has the 
said property. The principle is expressed in terms of conno^ 
tation. If it is translated into terms of classes, we get the 
dictum di Omni ei nuilo. Whatever may be asserted of evety 
individual in a class may be asserted of any individual belong¬ 
ing to the dass. The detailed distinctions of figures and 
moods are not so necessary for purposes of correct thinking, 
though they afford a training-ground for subtle thinking,’ 
Aristotle admitted that the last three figures could be reduced 
to the first. The Kyaya recognises even in the first figure 
only Barbara, Daiii and Ferio are not used in the Nyaya, 
since the conclusion refers always to a limited object, and the 
distinction between the universal and the particular does not 
arise. This distinction is only relative, as what is universal 
with regard to a limited class is particular in a wider reference. 
The minor term in the Nyaya syllogism is always an individual 
object or a dass, and so a universal and not a particular, 
A condusion about " some " cases gives us no definite informa¬ 
tion about the individual case in question. Celarent is easily 
derived from Barbara. Aristotle admitted that all his moods 
could be reduced to the first two moods of Figure i, and these 
two are interchangeable if we know tliat all judgments are 
double-edged. 

The analj^is of the reasoning process resembles pretty 
closely llie syllogistic analysis of Aristotle. Even the five- 
mernhered form has only three terms, and ttie three-membered 
syllogism has three propositions, which correspond to Aristotle’s 
■ GompeTX says; " A t an enormaua ejcpenK of original tboueht, Aiistotb 
inVMtigatcd Ihe fonns oJ mfct^nc*, disiiDguislicd thtni, and anaJyii^d their 
raimhcatiofi^. And, So aad behold I m ail his numerous works, covering 
the whole domain of knowledge which was then accessible, he makes 
practically no use of the 'kinds' (mooda^ and 'figures' of the syllogEsm. 
He does not even shrink Irom Ihc admlssioo lhat ah thii great wealth of 
forms mighl be reduced to a few fundamental ones wathout loiss in practice. 
We may add that suhseciuent reiiearch, greatly as it hoi developed and 
refined Its mslniments, coE^mas him in this: that the figures and the moods 
have remained a ooUection of curiofiilits. presen-ed by the history of science, 
but never put to practical use by science itself^' [G^tek Think^s, vol. iv, 
pp„ ^4~45]- of™ ff. l^audie: " A Nold on the Indian Syllogism,'' 
October, 1^24- 
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condu^sion, the minor premise and the major premise. The 
attempt has been made to account for the striking similarity 
by theories of mutual influence. Dr. Vidyabhu§an says : " It 
is not inconceivable that the knowledge of Aristotle's logic 
found its way tlirough Ale^candriap Syria and other countries 
into TaxUa, 1 am inclined to think that the syllogism did 
not actually evolve in Indian logic out of inference, and that 
the Hindu logician owed the idea of the syllogism to the 
innuence of Aristotle." * The learned professor believes that 
the art of the syllogiain is " borrowed/' while the doctrine 
of inference is an indigenous growth. Professor Keith writes! 
" Of logical doctrine in its early stages tJiere is no reason 
whatever to suspect a Greek origin : the syllogism of Gautama 
and Kanada alike is ob™usly of natural growth, but of 
stunted development. It is mtb Dignaga only that the full 
doctrine of invariable concomitance as the basis of inference 
in lieu of reasoning by analogy appears; and it is not un¬ 
reasonable to hazard the suggestion that in this case Greek 
influence may have beeu at work." ^ He supports tliis sug¬ 
gestion by referring to the knowledge of Greek astrology 
possessed by Aryadeva, a predecessor of Dignaga by nearly 
two centuries. This, coupled with the alleged influence of 
Aristotle on the Hindu tlieory of drama as found in the 
Bharata S^tra, makes probable some sort of cultural inter¬ 
course between India and Greece. It is sometimes made out 
that Aristotle was much influenced by tlie Hindu tlieory, 
which was conveyed to him by Alexander^ who is reported 
to have had conversations with the logicians of India. Little 
positive e\'idence of direct influence is available, and when 
we remember that syllogistic types of reasoning are to be 
met with even in pre-Aristotelian %vorks of the Hindu and the 
Buddhist thinkerSpS it is difficult to accept the theory of 
" borrowing " from Greece. The words of Max lliiUer can 
bear repetition, " that we must here also admit the existence 
of undesigned coincidences to a much larger extent than our 
predecessors were inclined to do. We must never foiget that 
what has been possible in one country is possible in another 

* Hittcfy of p- * I.L-A., p. rS. 

J Huisry of iju^isn Lcgic^ p. 549 , a. I, vai Appendix D. 
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also." ' This view is strengthened when we realise that there 
are fundamental dillerences between the Greek and the Indian 
syllogisms. There is little in the analysis of reasoning in 
Greek logic answering to the c?camp]e which the Hindu thinkers 
regarded as indispensable for the statement of the universal 
relation. It does not require much thought to grasp that the 
basis of the inference is the universal relation, for tlie example 
is just the suitable embodiment of that relation. 


IX 


Induction 

Inference claims to be true of reality, and the claim cannot 
be sustained unless the two premises are true. The minor 
premise is the result of perception, and the major takes us to 
the problem of induction. 

How are universal propositions arrived at ? The Naiyayika 
gives us difierent answers. He speaks of enumeration, intui¬ 
tion and indirect proof. Tlie syllogism mentions an example 
along with the rule. WliUe an example may be sufEcient to 
illustrate a rule, it cannot by itself establish a universal relation 
There may be invariable concomitance of the smoke in the 
kitchen with the fire in it, or of the smoke in the sacrificial 
ground with the fire in it, but from these we cannot infer fire 
in a hill, simply because we perceive smoke in it, unless we 
establish the invariable concomitance of all cases of smoke 
with cases of fire, li w*e observe smoke and fire in a number 
of instances, we are perhaps on better ground. Bhuyo darSana, 
or frequency of experience, without a single exception (avya- 
blucarita sdhacarya), helps us in framing a general rule. It 
is not enough if we observe smoke wherever there is fire; 
we should also notice that there b no smoke where there is 
no fire. Agreement in presence and agreement in absence 
are both necessary.* If uninterrupted agreement (niyata- 
sEhacarya} is reinforced by absence of exceptions (avina- 
bhavarupasambandha), we have unconditional concomitances. 


I S.S., pp. 383-386. 

> MWar yajflinn and V^tuqSraJASiHvinliA ir<irA*raKtfr«*« dtpiSd, 45), 
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which exclude upadhis, or adventitious conditioi^* We do 
not have smoke wherever we have fire. A red-hot iron ball 
has no smoke in it. Only fire fed by wet fud is concomitant 
with smoke. The relation of fire and smoke is a conditional 
one» while that between smoke and fire is an unconditional 
one. The principle " all cases of fire are cases of smoke ” is 
inadmissiblCj while the other, " all cases of fire fed by wet fuel 
are cases of smoke/’ is admissible. A condition is not neces¬ 
sarily a defect, since it misleads only w'ben it is not recognised. 
Whenever conditions are suspected, it is necessary for us to 
examine the accompanying circumstances and show tJiat the 
concomitance holds even w*hen the suspected condition is 
absent The positive instances disprove the case for con¬ 
ditions, since they show that the middle and the major are 
present, while nothing else is constantly present: the negative 
instances support the case by showing that the middle and 
the major are absent even when no other material circumstance 
is constantly absent. X.ater logic laid the greatest streiiis on 
the negative instances and even defined vySpti so as to bring 
out the exclusive adequacy of the sign to the thing signified,> 
The Naiyfiyika demanded that the disciplined mind should 
control its fancies and bow beneath the hard yoke of facts. 
An accurate account of the experimental methods is possible 
only with the development of the experimental sciences ; and, 
in the absence of the latter, the Indian logician’s ^dews about 

■ Ud&yana define a cuodition or upddhi as a thing wMch its 

own property to another object placed ia its vicinity [upa samlpavartini, 
fidadhati BAihkrimayaiir svIyATh dharmam ity upadtit). The ted finwer 
which mokes the cr^tal plaud over it look like a ruby by ienpartmg to it 
ita own redness ii ao UpMhi, Cp- Varadarij a‘s definition, s 5 dha nr^vylpakjLh^ 
sadhyasamavy^pti Upfidhayal^ , p. 66). A valid uiiiverSAJ must 

bc: free from all conditions (nirupadhlkA!^) which arc suspected by oneself 
(^amkita) or with which One is chaJigEd by one's oppoueat (sam 3 ;ropita}. 
See also Vftcaspati's N.V.T.T., i l- I- In logic, according to Udayana, an 
uf^dhi is (0 that which oonstantly accortpaoles the middle term, and 
(a) it accompanied by it, and (j) which doet not constantiy ajEcnmpany 
the major term. Four kinds of upfidhis are recognised in TAt^adipikd. 
See Athalye : TArkasarhirAhn, p. ji y. 

’• AStMt to viewing several definiHont of vyipti, Gabgcda concludes that 
' invariable concomitance it the to-presence of the middle term with the 
major tenn, which it not t^nalLBcd by the nature of the countei^^art of that 
absotuti^ non-e^Eistcnce, which abides ia the tame locus with the middle 
terra, but abides in a different locna in respect of that cnrmtefpart 
ii> See of Indian Lagic, p. 4S4. 
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scientific method are not of great mterest. The Naiyfiyika 
was aware of the general problem of induction and the method 
of careful observation of the facts of nature by which universal 
propositions are arrived at. 

Nature does not always supply us with positive and 
negative instances of the right kind to help us to establish 
or reject theories. The NaiyUyika says that we may employ 
the method of tarka or mdiiect proof to obtain the negative 
evidence. If the general proposition, where there is smoke 
there is fire, is not valid, then its contradictory that " some¬ 
times smoke is not accompanied by fire " must be true. In 
other words, fire is not the invariable antecedent of smoke. 
But we cannot deny that fire is the cause of smoke. Thus 
tarka is employed to strengthen a universal proposition based 
on positive instances of uninterrupted agreement. It is also 
a way' of establishing a hypothesis,* By pointing out the 
absurdities in which we are landed, if we deny a suggested 
hypothesis, indirect proof tends to confirm the hypothesis. 
It shows that no other hypothesis is able to account for the 
facts,* 

Tarka is only an aid to the empirical method of induction, 
which cannot give us universal propositions. Even when we 
observe all possible cases and strei^hen our conclusion by 
the method of indirect proof, still we do not reach absolute 
certainty about universal propositions. So long as they are 
based on limited observation, they do not possess any 
necessity. Enumcrative universals are only probable, but 
not certain. While it is true that the experience of sensible 
particulars gives rise to the knowledge of the universals, it 

' N.S„ i. 1. 31. 

■ A hypcitbesis mast the following l»adltlDn9 ^ 

(1] Tile must explain the lactA. (a} Mu&t nnt be ia eoniict with 

any cubscrved facta o-r established generalis^tioDs. (3) No unobserved a|[CRt 
must be where it is possible to explain the facts satufactorily by 

observed agencies. (4) When two riv'ol hypathEscs are in, the licM, a crucial 
fact or te^t is ; the nbscitce qI such a test is fatal to the establish- 

ment cf either, fj} Of two rival hypotheses, the Eunpler, t.ff. that which 
osauines Jcas> is to be pneierredK pffnbm. fb) Of two rival hypo¬ 

theses, that which is immediate or relevant lo the Eubjpct-matter is to bq 
preferred to that which h alfcD or nemote. (7) A hypothesis that satisEcs 
the above coDditions must be capable of veriheation before it can be 
eitablished as a theory '* (Seal; Th€ pQsiiiv* of thi Hindus, 

p, 
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cannot be said that the appreheriBion of the universals is fully 
accottnted for by the sensible particulars, since the universal 
goes beyond any or all of the partkalars. 

Even collective judgments pr^uppose a knowledge of the 
universal- We do not count up ah instances* but only those 
which possess a generic quality which entities them to a place 
in the group. So even the method of enumeration cannot 
operate without an apprehension of the universal. The 
ancient Kyiya asserts that we can discern universals by 
means of perception. Gaftge^a recognises the non-sensuons 
activity involved in the apprehension of the universals 
(s^auyalak^tja), when he makes it a variety of alaukika 
pratyak^, or non'Sensuous mtuition.^ On either view it is 
not necessary for us to make an exhaustive sun^ey of 
instances. Through the perception of the universal smoki- 
ness* we apprehend aU cases of smoke. We apprehend the 
universal^ of fire and smoke by samanyalaksaijapraty^atti, 
and realise their invariable relation. So by analysis of 
one instance we can discem the universal relation; and 
what h true of that instance can be rightly extended to 
aU members of the class, since there is such a thing as 
identical nature. WMt is once true is al%vays true. When 
we say '' smoke/" we do not have in our mind all cases 
of smoke; but the connotation of smoke is what is in 
our thought. The connotations of smoke and ike are 
related in the \'yapti as the vyapya, tlie pervaded, and 
the %7ripaka, the pervader. A multiplicity of instances 
is necessary, not because we abstract the universal relation 
from the^ particulansp but because the relation is not clearly 
differentiated in a single case. Those with exceptional pov^'ers 
of discrimination can differentiate relations even from a few 
instances. The universal relation is a discovery and not a 
creation. Through an act of thought exercised on a single 
instance we can obtain a universal connection* If the uni¬ 
versal relation is not presented to us in the judgment itself, 
a repetition of similar events cannot help us to it. It is given 


^ Cp. with thl 9 appretiGnsion of tbe nnivcrfcl by ttfms following 

upon tlie perception ol the relevant particular. An enu moraUoii of 3 nstaneci, 
Oven when G3chau9Uve, cajunot give risD td absolnte cerbiinty unJos wq 
traiucead the contingency of nutter (Aristotle: ^h. t. 
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to the subject and not constructed by the understanding. 
What transcends sense-perception does not transcend experi¬ 
ence. Jlcthodical observation and experiinent but confirm 
what is intuited sometiines from a single case- Every event 
of nature contains within itsdf the reialion or law in accord- 
ance with which it has been brought about. It is intuition 
alone that helps us to distinguish the essential features of a 
given event from its accidental accompaniments. Universal 
propositions are connections of content. If all little-biled 
animals are long-Hvedp it is not because man, horse and mukj 
which are littk-bilcd, are long-livedp but because tlicre is a 
necessary connection between the contents of litde-biled and 
long life. The significance of the Nyaya syllogism is best 
brought out if it is put in the hypothetico-categorical form- 
If A, then B. A, therefore B. 

On this \iew, the problem bow deductive reasoning can 
give us more in its conclusion than was contained in its 
premises appears in anew light. General principles are not 
enumerative judgments, and the relations which govern the 
particulars are as real as the particulars themselves. Wlien 
we derive a particular truth from a universal judgment, the 
conclusion goes beyond the premise in one sense, though it is 
contained in it in another. 

But if universal relations are real and require only to be 
intuited, how is it that lovers and lunatics miss the significance 
of those general principles which leap to the eye of scientists 
and philosophers ? Nor is it easy to account for the fact 
that oxir generalisations sometimes fail to be true. The 
relations are not correctly apprehended in erroneous inductions- 
They are not properly differentiated from the unlimited 
fulness of the particulars. The complexity of reality makes 
discrimination of relations difficult- Under the influence of 
passion and prejudice, inertia and thoughtlessness, we accept 
propositions as true, though they are not so. In this sense, 
even particular perceptions may be wrong. The intuited 
inductive principles become more convincing when they are 
applied to fresh particulars, i.j. when we pass from the in¬ 
ductive to the deductive stage. As we shall see* the validity 
of the universal relations, like that of all other knowledge, is 
to be ^tablishcd by other forms of knowledge. The intuition 
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luiconfirmed by empirical verification is only a hj^sothesb. 
Here intuition is not of much mt. Exhaustion of empirical 
material is an unreal isabie ideal. The two help each other. 
The general principle Itas some necessity about it, even though 
it is grasped by us only on the occasion of an empirical fact. 

The NySya view of vyapti asstimes that imiversals arc factoid of 
reality and universal relatjons are rey," The Carvakaa, who are 
materialists, deny the possibility of universal relaUoas^ and so dispute 
the vatidity of bifereiicer The Buddhists regard uai%ersal propos-itions 
as ideal construedons and not real reJations, The universal is but 
a narne and the identity a fiction. In the Buddhist wotkp S^m&nya- 
d^^ai^£idikpr^$4rii3t the theory that we perceive the universals as real 
is criddsed. We see the five fingers of the hand and not a sL^th 
nnivtrsal, which Is as unreal as a horn on one's head.i Though a 
stTict mterprotation of this view makes all inferenos impossible, adn 
the Buddhists assume its validity for all practical purposes and dis¬ 
tinguish difiereut kinds of universal relations. The middle term may 
be related to the major by way of identity (svabhfiva^ tidatmya}* 
causality (tadutpatti), or negation [anupalabdhi)^ It comes to this, 
tiiat our inferences are either affirmative or negative^ and the former 
may be analytical or synthetical.^ We ha%'e an inference of the typo 
of tadatmyUj or analysis, identity, or co-ci«istcnce, when we say that 
** this U a tree because it is a kind of pine," We have an inference of 
the of tadutpatti, synthesis, causalJiy or succ^ion^ when we say 
" there is fire because there is smokeInference by anupalabdhi, or 
non-percepticm, arises when we infer the non-existence of tlic jar from 
Uie non-perception of it. Ouiversa! relations are not derived from 
observation of facts, but are deduced from a priori notions of identity 
in essence and causal necessity. The Buddirusts assume the univers^ 
validity of these principles of causality and identity, since it is 
impossible to live without accepting them. According to Bignfiga. 
kncwlcdgc does not express real relations of objective existence. The 
relations of mhcrcnce and essence, quality and subject, from which we 
derive condujsions, are all imposed by thought.i Relations are only 
Logical. 

Vicaspali subjects the Euddlnst view to a severe scrutiny. The 
law of causa tity, as the Buddhist conceives it, will be satisfii^ if we 
trace the smoke on the occasion of fire to the agency of on invisible 

■ Sim^yn-'^ya vastubhQtatvIt p. JI, Poona cd4 

* Svabh^vikas tu saiiiLiacdho vyfiptth fp- 3^)- 

1 Kuith; Buddhist pkiitts4?phy, p, 133, Cp. Berkeley's view of ahslract 
ideas in PrincipUi Humnn Knowird^t^ Intnjductioa. p. i|. 

* Piy^ahindtM, ILI. 

i See p. 107. Vicaspati quotes from Dignaga^ " San-o 

'yam anumiLn^numeykbhivo bkiddbyArAdhena, dharmArituiniiibbAveaiL na 
bahissAdasattvain aprk^te " (N.V.T.T.^i. i. 3). 
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demon (piMoa). Nor is there any' necessity why the sanur eff^ect 
should have the same cause^ If the cause is what precedes the eSect^ 
It is not simultaneous with it. From the perception ol smoke we can 
infer^ not the present but the past existence of £re. If two things am 
identical^ then the perception ol oue means the perception of the 
Dtheip and there is no need for inference. V&caspati and Jayanta urge 
that the reladon between the pine and the tree is not one of identity^ 
since all trees are not pines The Buddhist does not tell ns how his 
principles of causality and identity of essence are themselves derived. 
There arc many oises of concomitance which have httle to do with 
causality or identity. The Nai^'dyiha includes all reciprocal relations 
under vyipti, and not merely those of causal successions and genus 
and speciesp but such othem as '' all homed animals have cloven 
hoofs.'' ■ 


X 

CAtJSE 

Like all general principles^ the law of causation is for the 
Naiyajoka a seU-evident axiom known in tui lively as it were 
and corroborated by experience. Observed causal rektions 
confirm the principle mth which all investigation starts. A 
cause is that which invariably precedes the eSect^ and is not 
merely accessory to but is necessary for the production of the 
effect. It is the antecedent member of a sequence of pheno¬ 
mena, the unvaried event which throughout a number of cases 
has happened in time before something else. But mere 
antecedence is not enough, i It must be a necessary antecedents 

Auyuthasiddha is an antecedent w^hich ib not causally connected 
with the efiect, though conjoined with it. Vi^an^tha ^ meutions 
diSerent IdudJ of s'uch causal antecedents. %Ve may point to the 


? Ny^yamaHjarti^ p. 114 j und i. T. 5 , 

> PiTAis^tiipSd?^ mentioiis that uon-causal coc^dsktntxs mch as the rise 
of the moon ik iudicAti ve oi the rise in the sen and of the hlooBiing dI the 
water-lily are roduded DDclrr vyApd (P.P , p. 

f Olbudower. At my nativity 

The front of hcavon full OJ fitly ^hnpeSj. 

Ol burning eressete; and at my birth 
The frame and huge fDuDdaiiQU qI the earth 
Shiked like a coward. 

Hotspur. ^Vhy, so it would have done at the same season if your mother's 
Cat Iiiid but kittened, though youneLf had uevti been bom (i, ifrrfiy / V, 
3 . i uj. 

* SMk^ntamnktdiali^ pp. iQ-st. 
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Spatial pasition of an object by mfiazis of out finger. This pomting 
with the huger, though it may be invariably present, is not causally 
related viith the perception of spatial position. The potter's stick is 
an unconditional antecedent^ while the colour of that stick is an 
irrelevant one. The sound produced by its motion is a cocfleot. 
Eternal and all-pervading substaoces, which cannot be introduced and 
withdrawn at pleasure^ are not unconditional antecedents. The con¬ 
dition of the conditionp as the father of the potter^ has nothing to do 
with the production, of the pot. We are concerned only with the 
immediate antecedents. Tliie oo-cfifects of the same cause are some* 
times confounded BS cause and effect. The contmon cause of gravity 
brings about the rise and fall of the balance. WiTicn these co-eSects 
are successive, the danger of mistaking the antecedent co-effect for 
the cause of the succeeding one is great. Wliatever Ls unnecessary 
for the proUuclion of the effect is not its unconditional antecedent. 
The cause sliould not be mixed up with the collateral p Indirect and 
ad^'Cntitious accoinpanimcntS!,^ It is admitted that the cattso cannot 
bifiue in the effect if there are counteracting forces. Pratibandliaka- 
bliAva or non-mdstence of counteracting factore^ Is sometimea added 
to the deffnition of cause. Ke^va ML^m deffnea a cause aa that 
necessary antecedent w^liich is not taken up in the bringing about of 
something else, Tlie threads constitute the cause of the cloth and 
not their colour, since the latter brings about the colour of the cloth 
and not the cloth itself. 

Two tilings cannot be said to be causally related unless 
there is the positive-negative (anvaya-vyatireki) relation 
between them, sucli that the presence of the cause raeans the 
presence of the effect, and the absence of the cause means 
the absence oI the effect. Causal relations are reciprocal and 
reversible. They are not mysterious forces but are ascer¬ 
tained from empirical successions wluch are imiform and 
exceptionless.^ Careful observation of facts is insisted on. 
Udayana says: " We must diligently strive for ourselves to 
fix the several limitations, by determining the constant lirai- 
tafions and separations,” J Nature presents us with a complex 
tangle of details from which our understanding selects tile 
succession A-B, setting aside the many irrelevant details 
constituting the flux of actual events. We must find out 
whether the disappearance of the effect is due to the dis¬ 
appearance of the suspected cause. In all this investigation, 

* Any+ktbi'siddhaDiyatapflrTOvrtti See Tar^asarkgraha, p. 3S; 

p. 11. 

1 Bfi^^^&pariukfda, p l5. ^ L 6 
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one must be careful that no other condition is changed, 
TJie unconditionality of the antecedent cannot be ascertained 
without the employment of the double method of difference 
used in the Buddhist doctrine of pancakaratd. ^ 

Causa] relations are not derived either a priori or a 
posteriori. They are not presented facts, but inteUectual 
constructions based on presented data. To say Uiat A is 
the cause of B is to go beyond the particulars of sense and 
apprehend the law of succession- Causation is not mere 
phenomenal sequence but a connection of elements. While 
the elements are presentedji the connection is not. 

The wTioIe endeavour after causal eKplanation becomes 
useless if wx admit plurality of causes. If plurality of causes 
were scientifically true, then inference w^ould not be a valid 
means of knowledge,^ If we see a river sivoUcn^ we cannot 
infer that it is due to past rain- It luay be due to partial 
embankment- If we see ants carrying off their eggs, it may 
be due to the damaging of their neats and not necessarily to 
the coming rain. What w'e regard as the scieajn of a peacock 
need not imply that clouds are gatherings for it may after all 
be the voice of somebody imitating the peacock's scream. 
Ihe Nyaya behevcs that there is no plurality and there is only 
one cause for one effect. The appearance of plurality is due 
to defective analysis. Plurality disap[>ears if the effect is 
sufficiently limited and specialist. The svireUing of the river 
caused by rain is different from that which results from the 
embankment of a part of it^ The fonner is attended by rapid 
currents, abundant foam^ a mass of fruit and foliage* The 
manner in which ants carry off their eggs before rain is 
quite different from the way they do when their nests are 
damaged. The scream of the peacock can certainly be dis- 
tinguislied from a man's imitation of it. If we take the 
effect with its distmctivcncss (karyaviie^)^ then it will be 
seen to have only one specific cause (karanavi^e^a). If we 
take the effect abstractly, let us take the cause also in the 
same way. V^cospati and Jayanta ask us to consider tJie full 
complement of the causes when the apprairance of plurality 
vanishes. Some logicians however^ assume that the different 


* r.p.. p. 
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possible causes of the same effect possess a common power or 
efficiency (atiriktasakti). If we refuse to be scientific, we 
may accept plurality. In that case, as the later Nyaya tolls 
us, since more than one causal aggregate can be supposed for 
any effect, the latter is a mark or sign, not of any one of the 
causal aggregates in particular, but of the one or the other 
of them. If we are to be certain of the absence of the effect, 
then we must be certain of the absence of not one such cause, 
but of cacli and every one of them, A cause, in this sense, 
is the one or the other of the possible alternative aggregates 
ivluch, being given, the effect follows invariably and uncon¬ 
ditionally. Tiie defining mark of the cause (karanatavac- 
chodaka) is the presence of the one or the other of the possible 
causal aggregates and nothing else. 

Three different kinds of causes are distinguished." (i) The 
material (uphdana) cause is the stuff from out of which the 
effect is produced, c.g. the threads arc the material cause of 
the cloth or the clay of the jar.* (2) The non-material or the 
non-inherent (asamavayi) cause is that which inheres in the 
material cause, and whose efficiency is well knoira. The 
conjunction (sarhyoga) of the threads is the non-material cause. 
The threads will remain a bundle, and not make a cloth unlss 
they are conjoined. The colour of the threads is a non-material 
cause, since its efficiency in producing the colour of the cloth is 
well known. While the material cause is a substance, the 
non-material cause is a quality or an action.! The atomic 
theory of the Nyaya reduces all alteration and change in the 

■ V,S., X, a- 1-7; TsTkabh^. pp. * 5 - 35 : Bh&f^paHethtdii,. 17-18; 

40. 

^ According to tbe NySya, the deatnictinn ot the (kiryam) Is duo 

to the destruction of ita materiaJ cauw. When ont ikread Is destro^'cd, 
the originja piece of cloth h fl-lso teW to be destroyed. The fact tLat a 
pi™ oi doth still remaini, without the weaver ajad the shutHe, etc., bemg 
required lo ptoduce it anew, is explained by the asstiuiptlon that the original 
imteriaJ cauiw? was not altogether destroyed, but continfled to esifft as a 
latent aeli-prodnctivc impression or habit (sthitiathlpaJrab siihskSrab) ift 
the reertaioin^ threEids, so that they forthwith pfoduce anew piece cloth* 
This second kind of cause is not admitted by the SSjnkhya atid the 
Vedanta, who regard the cause and the effect as bound by the relation of 
identity. No link is aMessary to bind the two. The distinction between 
Inherent and nod-uihcrent causes is pot tenable. Stri^^Uy apeaking, only 
the efljclent cause is uon-inherent^ While the S!Liiikhya and the Ved4inta 
admit the material and eBadcnt causea the Buddhistfl do Qot admit ewo 
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physical world to the coinbination and the severance of parts. 
The ultimate constituents arc practically the samcj though the 
order of the plan into which they enter changes every moment. 
The ef&cicnt (nimitta) cause is distinct from the preceding ones. 
It refers to the motive power by which the effect originates 
or the means by which it is produced. Die potter is the 
efficient cause of the jar, while his stick and wheel are rejgarded 
as accessory (sahatari).* The three kinds of causes correspond 
to Aristotle's material, formal and efficient causes. The 
effect itself may be regarded as the final cause of Aristotle. 

Sometimes the cause which iiutnediately produces the effect is called 
kara^a, and is defined as the peculiar cause,* It is, according to Ke^ava 
Mi^ra, the cause pit* Of the assemblage of causes that 

which immediately produces the effect is the cause.4 In the act of 
perception, knower and object of knowledge are both necessary', though 
the chief cause or kara^ia is sense-contact. KHahantha deOnea karaua 
aa the cause without which the desired effect will never be produced J 
The potter's stick is the insfrumentaJ cause of the jar. The stick in 
the forest is not the cause. It becomes the cause ouly when it is 
actually employed in prodnciiig the jar. So the qualification 
" vj-aparavad'' is added. Modem Nj-Aya goes a step further and 
asserts that the harana is not that in which the vyipira or activity 
subsists, but IS the activity itself which is the prosomate cause of the 
appropriate effect.* 

Id the later Nyaya. the effect is defined as "the counterentity of 
Us antecedent negation r f 11 is the positive correlate of prior negation. 
To say that the effect has prior non-existfince hi to admit that it has 
a begiiiniug. This is the view of asatkAryavida, or the doctrine that 
the effect has no existence before it U brought into beiug, also known 
as tmmbhavfida, or the theory of new beginnings* The effect 
not pre-exist In the cause but originates iresblyr it is the doctrine 


tkb distinction. Every event is fflometitajy, giving rise to another. Milk 
la changuig every moment; ooly we cail it at one stage milk ftnd at aaqther 

aurds ^ ^ , 

^ Among efficient cause*, a diatiqctsoa I* made between the gcuemi and 
the speckaJ canses- Ot the fonnisr there are eight: God, bis knowledge. 
dHire^and action, antecedent oon-eiistcnM, space, thno, merit and dcnlcrit, 
to which souietinie* abaence d connterMting inffueocci ia added 
jtxrifgraAd, 307-208.) 

* AsldbSTauaffi kAraaaih karat^m irurftMajrtgrtffcjp 37). 

1 PmkTStam * Avllambetia karyotpatti* 

t TsrAniflfllgraAa, 186. 

* phaldyo^avyavacchinJiaih kftraiiam. 

I Fragabhavaprutiyogi 39). 
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of epigetiesia, or the creative process of rteaJity that goes on adding 
fresb aspects to itself j Some Buddhists deny that an effect befere 
its production can be described as existent, non-ejdstent^ or both. The 
N^-aya contends that the effect is nDn^exigteiit before its production 
fjom its Oaose, and this view is in oonfonnity with the Nyiya doctrine 
that the whole is something other than the parts from which it is 
made up.’ The Sftmkhya and the Vedanta urge that we have m the 
e:ffect the actualisation of pre-existing potentialities. According to 
the Sadikhya, the efficient (^use aids the process of maniies^tion. 
The Naiylyika criticises tim view. If the doth already exists in 
the threads, bow is it that ^-e do not see it ? The threads arc not the 
cloth, and we cannot wear the threads. It la no argument to aay that 
the doth is not manifested, since the non-manifestation is just the 
problem. If the manifestatioo means " the absence of such form as 
would be perceptible and capable of effective actioup'' then it amounts 
to the non-cxistence of the effect prior to causal operation. Some¬ 
thing which did not exist in a particular form Is brouglit into existence 
by the operation of the causo.i The effect differs from the cause in 
form, potency and positioUi Besidesp if the S flihkh ya theory of the 
non-difference of the effect from the cause is true, then it would follow 
that the whole vi^orld regarded as the product of the primordial prakjti 
would be as imperceptible as the prairti itself, ff the effect occupies 
the same extension in space as the cause. It is because the effect rests 
or has its basis in the cause. There is no reason to reject the view, 
suggested by the facts of nature, that things are freshly produced and 
destroyed.4 The view that when milk changes into curds there is 
only transformation and no destmetion is not tenable. ”\Vhcn we 
perceu'e a new substance being produced by a fresh reconstitution, 
we infer from it the cssation or the destruction of the previous Sub¬ 
stance/' f The disruption of the component par tides of the milk and 
their rearrangement bring into existence curds. Ihe Naiy^yika con¬ 
cedes that a complete destruction of the previous substance will make 
the formation of the new impossible. It follows that the substance 
only relinquish^ its former coadition, though the Naiy^^ika is not 
iaclined to accept it openly. 

The works of the Sachkliya and the Vedi-ntep which hold a different 
theory of causal relatioDp criticise the Ny&ya view. One Dlustratioii 
may be given here from the S^tnAhya That which does not 

exist can nex-er be produced. Howev'cr much we may try, we cannot 

■ KauSda fnentiona a mimber of argumenta to that the cause and 
the effect am quite dilfereDt: (i) They art objects of different idea? ; (it) and 
of dilTcctnt words: (j) they produce different effects ^ and occur b 
different instants of time ; (5) there is a difference of form : (S] of number. 
aA the threads are many and the doth is one; (7J if cause aod effect were 
ideDtical, there would be no need for any effort to derive the effect Irom 
the cause. See also N.V.TrT., lil. 17. 

^ N.S.. iv, I. 48-54. I K.V., iv, r, 4$. * N.B., iv. 1. 49 

I N.B.. m. tG. ^ ft 
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blue into yellow, Ag^u, ibe material cause is always found 
associated \dth. the efTcct, as oil-seeds with od. Since tkeie can be 
PO associatiDn with a non-e;!cistcnt thing, the effect must exist in the 
cause. It cannot be said that a cause might produce an effect, even 
tliough imcoimectcd with it. For In that case, anything can be pro¬ 
duced from anything, and there will be no necessity why a particulat 
effect should be produced from a particular cause only.* If it is said 
that an unconnected cause produces the effect on account of some 
inherent potency in it,* then if the power is connected with the effect* 
it is as good as saying that the effect pre-exists in the cause; if it is 
not* then the difficulty as to why a particular effect is produced from 
a particular power is not solved. Besides^ since the cause and the 
effect are of the same nature, if the one existsH the other must also 
exist. The Sarhkhya and the Vedanta insist that, if the effect is 
totally disdnet from the cause, there cannot be any determining prin¬ 
ciple to relate the two. The Naiyayika says that, if the effect is not 
disdnet from the cause-, cannot distinguish the tw-o as cause and 
effects Both views are justiffed, though from different staudpoints- 

Eefore we pass from this section, we may make a few 
critical observations regarding the Nyaya view of causation. 
The Naiyayika lays stress on antecedence, which, strictly 
speakingp is logical and not chronological. The sun is the 
cause of light, and the two, the cause and the effect, are simul¬ 
taneous. The real cause continues as long as the effect does, 
and the csdstcnce of the cause, before or after the effect is 
unnecessary. In tlie interests of practicCp though not of 
truth, the Naiyayika exaggerates the importance of ante¬ 
cedence (pQrv^abhava) for causalityJ The Nyaya analysis 
into the antecedent conditions and the change which brings 
together the conditions and makes them into causes so as to 
result in the effeetp is artificial. The moment the union of 
the conditions is brought about, the effect appears. II it 
does not, the cause might exist for ever and not begin to 

■ Ou view, it is said tbat even inipossiblfr thidis like a hairt't hnm 
may be produced Tjae Nyaya answers tbis objection by saying that it 
bolda that whatevEt is produced is non-eidstEiit, and not thal luiything non- 
eidslent can be produced p. 494]. 

1 If the effect has no exiatefice before It is producedr the actfvily of tbs 
A|Eut must be supposed to opemte elsewhere thom ou. the effect. In other 
words, the agent's effort with refeneuce to threads nifty give rise to jars. 
The Vai^sika gets over this difficulty by contending that the activity 
applied to a certain cause give* rise to those effects ouJy^ the potentiality 
of which mheieifl In that caiise. 

1 KMLiniHaft/aN, I. 19. 
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produce its effect. No cause can exist without producing the 
effect. The process of change is itself the effect^ and nothing 
else can be called the effect. The distinction into the elements 
by tltemselveSp their union and the production of the effect, 
is purely ideal. ^ Samkara rightly urges that we cannot insist 
on both antecedence and unconditionality or inseparability. 
If the cau&e and the effect are in inseparable union (ayuta- 
siddha)p tlien the cause need not always precede the effect. 
It is truer to say that the cause and the effect are two modes 
of one thing than that they are two separate things joined 
together inseparably,^ This conclusion is strengthened by 
the insistence on samavaya or inherence. If the cause 

and the effect are related by way of inherence, then it is 
simpler to regard them as related to each other by way of 
identity (tadatmya). 

It cannot be said that the facts of nature contain the 
causal relations in such an obvious maimer that one has only 
to open his eyes to see them. We say that A ss the cause of 
B, or that A is necessary or B is contingent^ and thus order 
our experience. Causality is a form of our thought, a mode 
of intellect. That the universe is governed by laws, is a 
postulate which wc accept in logic, though it has to be ^tab- 
lislred in metaphysics. In life w^e do not ask for the real 
cause or the e.^planation of an event, but are content with 
the knowledge of the things that we should secure to produce 
a desired effect. Clay is the cause of the jar. where nature 
provides the clay and the potter uses it for his purpose. We 
can never exl^aust the conditions* and so all our causal predi¬ 
cations are relative. We say, given such and such conditions, 
if they are not counteracted, such and such effects are bound 

* ''CausatiQQ is tcally the ideal leconslrqctiQn ol & cdatmuous process 
of ohajigc m Ume. Between the oocmng together of the separate mneUtioite 
and tlic^ iHfgiiiDini of iht pnvcess is do holt or intervaL Cause and 

arc not clivklc4 by time in the Bcnic of diiraUon or lapse at intenspac#^ 
Tbcy are separated in time by an ideal liqe which we draw across the intli- 
vtskble process. For if the cause miiiiuiied for the Iraction of a Second, it 
might remain thTOiigh an mdefinite futuno " (Bradley : U- p- y59 n 1^ 

■''' The thread of cacisatiQO U- ao ideal unity which wc disco ver and make 
Within the phemnaienal Qux of the given. But It has do actual e^tenoe 
within that fluxi, bat Uvea first arLthin the world oi iLaivcrsalfl ** 

P 

* S.B., ii. s, 17, 
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to follow. The difficulties about the cause of the cause and 
the consequent regress, are dismissed by the 3 Sfaiya.>ika as 
purely didectii^ Both cause and efiect are passing events 
and not permanent facts, though we tend to speak of diem 
as substances maintaining an identity in spite of events. 
The atoms themsdves, if they are causes, cannot be real. 
Cause has no meaning apart from change, and whatever changes 
is a passing phenomenon. Causality, when analysed, resolves 
itself into a mere sequence of events, one depending on another 
infinitum, and yet we are obliged to use it as if it were a 
valid concept- It is certainly useful %vithin the liniits of 
experience, but we cannot regard it as of absolute ^^dity. 
Causality is only a form of experience.* 

The conception of the non-existeiice of tlie effect in the 
cause, adopted by the Nyiiya, has its source in the naturalistic 
bias which regards the real as the perceived.^ We see actually 
the higher and more complex levels arising out of the lower 
and simpler ones, in which they were not found to exist pre¬ 
viously, Many sdentilic thinkers of the present day accept 
this ™w of reality as a one-way series, proceeding from the 
simple to the complex, from the lower to the higher. They 
may differ from the Nyaya realists with regard to the nature 
of the ultimate simple unit, but their ideal of explanation, is 
in essence the some. ^Tietlier we start with material atoms, 
as the Naiyayika docs, or with electrons as modem scientists 
do, or with neutral stuff, sen&e-data or space-time passing 
through various growing complexities, as some contemporary 
realists do, we shall be obliged to adopt an inadequate ideal 
of explanation. The first condition of pldlosophic intelligi¬ 
bility is that the less con be derived from the more and not 
the more from the less. The natural movement of thought 
leads us to the acceptance of such a principle. The stream 
cannot rise Iiigher than its source- If a pneri condiUons of 
intelligibility are violated in any such view, the conditions, 
we are told, must be given up. But we cannot alter the 
constitution of our minds at the bidding of realism. Thought 
is obliged to posit tJie implicit or the potential, and hold that 
the effect is implicitly or potentially prefigured in the cause. 


1 or mdhyasta4b«riiia. 
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h strict realism irill have to treat development as mere 
appearance* If it regards it as more than appeatancep it is 
not loyal to itself . Realists like Alexander assume some other 
principle, besides space-time when they speak of a nisus and 
development of higher qualities or bdngs. If the realist 
regards the real as what is actual^ and dismisses the potential 
as a meaningless expression, then causality becomes unin¬ 
telligible. The Naiyay ika violates his ovm \dc^v when he 
admits the reality of atoms and souls which are not seen. 
Things which we see are produced and destroyed and so are 
non-eternal i eternal things are not seen by us and yet they 
are assumed. The realist is forced to exaggerate the impor¬ 
tance of time- Guyau observes in his little book on Time, 
" Time is made by us modems a sort of mysterious reality 
designed to replace the old idea of providence and made 
almost oitinipotent.'* * On the hypothesis of the absoluteness 
of timep we can never be sure of tJie goal of the world, which 
is neither fixed nor stable. We live in a universe winch 
changes and where anything can come out of anything. 
There is no place lor God in such a scheme, unless we piously 
assume that things are tending in the upward direction and 
God is in the making. Professor Alexander assures us that 
deity is the next higher quality than mind* We must ask, 
after God, what next ? 

The Naiysiyika insists on the continuity between the cause 
and the effect. If we attempt to formulate the Nyaya view 
in terms of modem science, we may say that it regaids all 
causation as expenditure of energy. It denies the existence 
of any transcendent power in the mechanism of nature, if 
wc, for the moment, overlook its view of unseen merit or 
demerit (adr^t^). Causation is a mere redistribution of 
energy. The cause is the totality of conditions (kaiapasS- 
magri) and the effect is what issues from it.^ In his anxiety 

< Quoted in the Phil^s&phi^t Rstrkw^ Septembtir 1913^ p. ^66. 

i As WE shall see* the Vaiicsika admita that the qualities of the cati» 
aie the causes of thuc qualities of the effect. The black colour of the clay 
h the cause of the black colour of the poMuilcss fhc counb^cting force 
or beat changes the colour. The exceptfon to tbw in the Va^sika is the 
piDdnction of Ibe Uiads froca and tri^ ftotn diads, where the turner 
ot the constituent elements determines the parLmoaiv, or dinarDsiop Toe 
N>^ya allows a change of qualities m compoufld aubstaacw. 
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to do justice to the dictates of common sense, that things are 
produced and destroyed, the N'aiyayika runs the risk of over¬ 
looking the continuity of nature. He attempts to reconcile 
the popular view, that nothing comes from nothing, with the 
notion that things begin to be. The flower comes from the 
plant, the fruit from the tree, but yet he realises that the 
plant and the flower and the fruit and the tree are all unreal. 
The Nyaya admits the substantial identity of the cause, and 
holds that the collocations differ, so as to give rise to new 
properties. The question for metaphysics is, wlietlier those 
newly produced properties are real. That they are observed 
by us in the effect condition, and were not observed by us in 
the causal condition, is quite true. But can we on that 
ground infer that they are real ? When the Ndyayika allows 
that the changing states of the world are perishable, he admits 
that they are not absolutely real. The real is the unaltered, 
while the aggregates change form. We say popularly that 
things come into and go out of existence: in reality there 
are only integration and separation of distinct elements which 
can neilher be produced nor be destroyed, neither be increased 
nor be decreased. The real abides while its states change. 
Even in the realm of matter the first principle of constancy 
is admitted. Atoms abide while their accidental aggregations 
pass into and out of existence. The paradoxical ring of the 
statement that from nothing comes something is lost when 
we remember that what is present in germ becomes actual. 
It is a misuse of language to identify one stage wnth something 
and its preceding stage with nothing, 

XI 

Upamana or Comparison 

Upamana, or Comparison, is the means by which we gain 
the knowledge of a tiling from its similarity to anotlier thing 
preT-dously well known. Hearing that a wild ox (gavaya) is 
like a cow, we infer that the animal which we find to be like 
the cow is the gavaja.’ Two factors are involved in an 

< Praiiddhavutu^^dTtanikyfid nprasiddbasya «ildhiiciait£k^ 

UpAin^aiu samaktij'litaili yalbi ^Aur gavayas tathA. 

1-lArjbliadl%t 23. Scfl also 1 . 6 , 
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ftr^ment by comparison which are (i) the kno\riedge of the 
object to be knosTO^ and (2) the perception of similarity* 
What the ajident Kaiya}dkas regarded the former as tiie 
principal cause of the new knowledge, the modem Naiya>ikas 
attach more importance to the perception of similarity.* 
Mere resemblance, whether it be complete, considerable or 
partialp is not enough to justify an atgtiment by comparison. 
In tlie first case of complete resemblance or identity, there is 
not any new knowledge. We do not say the cow is like a 
cow. In the second case of considerable resemblance, the 
inference need not be valid, for a buffalo is not a cow, though 
there are many points of resemblance between the tw*o. If 
there is only partial resemblance, the case is worse. A mustard 
seed is not Mount Meru, simply because both share the attri¬ 
bute of existence. In a valid argument through comparison, 
we do not so much count the points of resemblance as -ioeigh 
them.^ The resemblance must be important or essential i and 
have relation to the catisal tiej Argument by comparison 
gives us a knowledge of the relation between an object and 
its name. 3 It relates to the problem of identification. We 
are told that the particular name gavayais given to the 
object which resembles the cow, and we give the name when 
we find such an object. Later logicians are of opinion that 
this mediate identification takes place through the recognition 
not only of similarity but also of dissimilarity (vaidharmya), 
as when we identify a horse which is different from the cow 
since it has not cloven hoofs or the characteristic nature of 
the object (dliarmamatra), as when we identify a camel from 
its pccuhar properties of a long neck and the like.® Upaniana, 
in this sense, does not correspond to the modem argument by 
analogy^ 

As we shall see. the Nyiya theory assumes the pragmatist 
vie^v of truth as that which leads to successful activation. 
WTiile this test can be applied to the objects of our experience, 
truths regarding the supersensible are beyond it+ The Kai- 
yaydka attempts to overcome the difficulty by means of this 

i {Tarkusaingra^a, 5 S). 

1 ix, I. J Pr^iddhas^ldlianny 5 t, u. 1.45+ 

I SadhyasSdliSijyirihavti (N.B..U. 1 , 45). 
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metJiod of CDinpzLrison. If the theory of medicine propounded 
by the sages of old is tested and found true, then tlie science 
of spiritual freedom as expounded by them must also be true. 

Sincfi the perception of similarity playa an important part in 
npamiLna^ Dign^ reganis it as a case of perception. The Vai^s-ika 
Includes it in inierence, sioce the argufmeiit may be put in the foim: 
" This object is gavaya^ since it is like a cow, and whatever is like 
a cow is gavaya.'" * The Samkhya arguea that upam^a is not an 
independent means of knowledge^ since the instmetion of the forester 
is a case of verbal knowledge and the perception of similarity an 
instance of perceptual knowledge-* Even BhSsarvajlia brings it tinder 
verbal knowledge. Argument by couiparison is a complex one in¬ 
volving an element of verbal knowledge derived from the forester 
that the gavaj^ is like the cow, one of perception Iq that we perceive 
the gavaya in the lorest^ one of memory since we remember the state¬ 
ment when u-e see the gavaya, one of inference, since we assume the 
general propositiOD that whatever is like the cow is a gavaya, and 
lastly, the knowledge characteristic of the argument that the name 
gavaya 13 applicable to an animal of ihis kind. The Last is the dis¬ 
tinctive contribution of the argument by comparison which should 
not be confused with the other modes of cognition^ though it may 
have some features in common with 


XII 

Sabda or Verbal KNowLimoE 

One of the chief sources of knowledge is authority. We 
accept many tilings which we have not observed or thought 
about on the authority of others. We learn a good deal 
from popular testimony, historical tradition and scriptural 
revelation- The logical issues involved in this mode of 
acquiring knowledge are discussed under &ibda, or verbal 
testiinony. 

We may refer briefly to the Kyaya vltwa about the origin and! 
nature of sounds, the Import of words and the Htructunc of sentences. 


* Si 44 k^nlantuJiim*aHi^ 79 and SO. The PQrva MlmAihsa and tbe Vctlinta 
admit the independence of the arguinciit by eempart^on, though they define 
it in a dillcreal way. When we meet with a gavaya Ln the forest, we not 
only have a cogaEtEon of St^ likenew to the familSaT cow, but also a cognition 
of the Likeness of the cow to the ^vaya. The latter is due to compaiisoiif 
bShcc the cow is not aclually perceived whHe the gavaya is. 
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which pervEudes all space and not aif, H the aubstratuca of aauqd.* 
Sound tan be produced even in a va^minn, though we canaot hear 
wee there is no air to convey it. The quality of ^nnd does not depend 
on air though the loudness, etc,, do,* It is, however, produced by the 
contact of tvio hard substances. One sound produces another which 
can^s another^ until the last sound ceas^ owing to some obstacle.! 
We cannot argue that sound is eternal simply because it has au 
intangible substratum.'! 

A word IS a combination of letters signif^g an object* 
by way of denotation (abhidha) or implication [lalc^^). 
Every word has a meaning, which is generally regarded as a 

■ " The sound series is perceived even at a time when there Is no pcrcep- 
don ol anything possessing colour and other qualities^, which allows that 
sound ha» for substratum a substance which is intangible and all-per^ 
vnding, ELod it does not subsist in tho same Bubstmtum eis the vibrations 
(kathpa) " (N.Br, iL a. 3.8^ 

‘ V,S,, 1. 1, b 1 N.B.Jl a. 35-^p 

I Se^unil grounds are urged to establish its non^tem&iity (N,S., ii= 

U) Sound has a beginning, ainOe it arises from the concussion ot tMrtS 
hard substances, say^ an axe and a tree. It cannot be aaid that the com 
cussion aids the nmniJesiation of sound but does not produce it, for the 
concussion and the sound are not simultaneons. We heai the wund at a 
great di^ance even after the concussion which occasioned it has ceased, 
{2]i Sound is not eternal, since it has a beginning and an end. If it were 
eteitiaJ, then it must always be heard, since it is close to the perceiving 
organ, which is not the case, Wc know also that the sound ceases on 
account of known cauaeSr We stop the geng by the coutact of our hand 
with the bell (it a, 5 ^-^^ * V,S,, ii. 1. 26-5^), V^tsySynna says, that in 
the Case of e%'e^ sound there is a senes of sounds, and in this series the 
succeeding destroys the prcccdiog. What destroys the final sound of the 
seriofi is the conjunction or impact of an obstructing substance tW.B,, LL 
2. 34]^ Later hTalyayikas modify this account to suit the Vai^^ka theory 
that a quahty cannot subsist tu a quality ;md cannot have another quality 
Conjunction. Vficaspati observes that what destroys- sound iii the 
impact with the obstacle of, not sound, but the ik2^ wnich is the matcHoJ 
cau^ of the sound r The impact of d.k 3 ,^ with a denser substance renden 
It iocnpablc of functioning as the mateml cause of further sounds, and 
when the immaterial cau^se of the initia! sound, naiuEly, the contact of the 
stick vi\.h thfl drum, ccoscs, there is uothiog to start the series airesh, and 
thus the hnol sound is destroyed, (3] Sound is cognised by one of our 
senses as advancing in n Series. It belongs to the genus of soundness, and 
ie therefore uon-eUmal {N. 5 ,, ii. x. ih). (4) Sound is spoken of as possessing 
the properties of products. It Is descrLh^ as grave, acute, etc. (j) From 
the fact that we repeat the sounds taught by the teacher, we cannot argue 
that sounds axe eternal. When they Were inaudible they did act exist, 
and we now simply reproduce them. Even different sounds may be said 
to be repeated, as we are said tn Bacrifice twice or dn'ince twice (N.S., li, 0, 29)1, 
f6) From the intangibility of sound wc cannot argue to its elemolity 
Hotion is intangible and yet noa-ctemal tN.S., ti. a. 
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relation between the word or the sign and the object which 
it signifles.* 

The tact of meaning is explained the grairtinarian.^ on Uio tlieory 
of the spbota,* According to it^ any single letter* e, o, w, or all the 
letters, " cow/' cannot produce the knowledge of a thing comsponding 
to the word, since each letter perishes as soon as It is produced. Even 
if the last letter is aided by the impressioiis left by the preceding ones, 
a number of letters cannot explain the cognition of a thing. There 
must be something over and above the letters by which the knowledge 
is produced* and that is the aphota, or the essence of sound revealed 
by letter, word or sentence. i This sound-essenoe produces the cognition 
of the thing. A single letter, unless it is a complete word, cannot 
signify any thing. The advocates of padaspho^a argue that only a 
pada. or a w^ord^ can SJgrdly a meaning, w^hile those of vSkyasphofa 
hold that only a v^kya, or a sentence, can signify a complete meaning. 
According to the latter^ a sentence is the loginning of speech, while 
words are parts of sentences, and letters parts of w'ords, Sphofa, or 
sonnd^ssence* is &aid to be etemaJ and self’Existent, bearing a per¬ 
manent relation to the thing signihed by it. Letters^ words and 
sentences manifest, but do not produce^ the eternal meamugs. The 
lialyayikas hold that whatever is significant is a word,^ and wo become 
cognisant of its signihcatioii when we hear the last letter ol the wwd. 
On hearing the last letter " w/' we recollect the previous ones, c, o, 
and grasp the whole word by the mind; and we cognise the object 
by means of tho conventional association between the word and the 
object,? 

The relation between the word and its meaning is not 
due to naturej but to convention^ and this ^'iew is confirmed 
by out experience ol the way in which we acquire a knowledge 
of the meanings of wrords. We get to know the meanings 
ol words through popular usage, grammar^ dictionaries; and 

i Cp. VijSSiiahhilcsu on S-S., v. 3,7. The frammariacs Bll^lt^oji Dlk^itu 
(FaiyflAflMpflfcAflfnfiffl, p. 2|3l ond Nflgeiii Bhatts^ pp, 33^6) 

Kgard sigaifyiDg power residing cxclLisivrly iii w^ords. while the 
Sldikhya and thes Ved^ta fnaintain ihnt it residf^s in objects also. 
FaScaifffff, viii. ^-I5 ; f^y^ya^ndufikd, pp. 

> Piolui 3 refcrcDto to sphotlyaua in vi, i. 133 indicates that ihc theory 
prevailed in his times. See S.DrS., P^i^Linidar^ana. 

1 Deiissen identihcA the sphota with the □otion. Thibaut regards it aj 
a grBron^atital hcliotl, aud is certain that it tan not be a notion, fine* it is 
distinctly called a vacaka or abludhSyaka, and is said lo be the canse of 
the conception of the sense of the woid (Thibaut'a ET. of S,B, p. 204 n.) 

See ahra i. 3. 3?, 

* SAktaiu pad am (rorAarjanri^fflAa, 59J. 

I N.V., U. 2. jj. 
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the Ved^ta mentions g^ture as wdlJ The convention that 
such and such a word should mean such and such an obicct 
is established by God (livatasamketob).^ Later Nyaya admits 
that men al&o establish conventions (icchMilitraiii ^aktih),^ 
though the latter are styled paribh^iJra* since tliey vary vdih 
different people. 

What is the import of words^ an indi\'idual (vyakti), or 
foitn (likrti)p or genus {iati)^ or all these The indis^idual is 
that whidi has a definite form (mOrti) and is the abode oi 
particular qu all tics. $ It is manifested and pcrcepdble,*^ The 
form is the peculiar properties ] the collocation of the dewlap 
is die form of the cow. The genus is the t>T>e or class, the 
general notion, underlying tlie object of a class. It helps us 
to attain a compreliensive knowledge of things similar to the 
individual in question.? The Nyaya holds that a word denotes 
all the thrcc^ the indi^riduah its form and its genus, though 
in different degrees.^ In practice we refer to the form. When 
our interest is in distinction, the word refers to the indi\f dual; 
and, when we try to convey the general idea, we refer to the 
genus. The word suggests the form, denotes the indi\idual 
and connotes the genus. There is no such thing as a pure 
indeterminate attribute. It is determined in some way 
(avacchinna). Again, form by itself is not enough. A clay 
model of tlie cow is not treated as a cow, though it 
has the form, since it is lacking in the generic qualities. 
Popular usage supports the theory that words denote 
individuals, 9 

* SiddkdriiamitkUvaii, S[; NydyAUiakjilHt p. v'l. 

^ N.B.^ il. 1.55, See slIki i^ydya»tJr\jari, p. 

1 TurkasatkgFak^i, 59, Si^dharriatHuktairdli. Si. 

4 N.S.. li. 56. 3 Jj. 2. C+. * ii. 2 . 65- 

Samidaprsi^v^rrnib^ (N B., li. -a. 66). Sinct we a definite 
conception of cc^vnes^ mpatt from the idea of individual cqws, then mu^t 
be an objective baais for the former (N.B., il. 1. 61 ami 66). Uddvntatara 
hoifh that thD clo-'^ nature subsists in. eacb individual by way of inbereoco, 
or samav^ya. The question whether the genus subsihUs in ita entirety or 
in parts In each individual is taeantugless. since j-!Ui U not a compo^ito and 
the distinction of whole and part U inappUcabto to it. Jatli or the eternal 
is said to be in a necessary reJatioiii of samav 3 .ya to the individuals 
whose i^ssence it is and La indirect or temporal rchitiou [kAtikoaajaibandba) 
to the other individuals. 

* it 3, Jativliistavyaktl. 


f U . 1. 57, 
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Words, acconibig to the Buddhist thinkera, do not repieseiit 
positive objects, hnt simply exdyde others enoneoiasly recalled to 
mind. The word *'cow'" denotes the negation [a^haj of objects 
which are not cows, such as horses, etc. From this caedusion wo 
infer that the word cow " refers to the object "'cow.*'i Uddyo* 
takam criticises the apoha doctrine on the following grounds.' We 
cannot conceive of a negative denotation unless we have previously 
conceived of a positive one. AU negation has a piiffiitivc basis. Bpe 
negation ia meaninglcssH while every specific negation has a positive 
impUcation. Though in the case of two contradictory words the 
denotation of the one may exclude that of the other, such an exclusion 
is not possible in the case of a word like all." t Every word denotes 
something positive wUch is not exhausted by its distinction from 
something else.i 

It is objected that words cannot denote objectSi since they do 
not co-exist with objects, and are present e%-en when the objects arc 
not present^ as in a negative judgment ''there is no jar berc/'i 
Vftcaspali meets this objection by saying that a word denotes the 
universal, including all individuals diapeised in timt and place, and 
so refers to individuals present as well aa past * Hor can it be said 
that the word is only an abstiact idea, since it cannot signify the 
different features of the diieient individuals. The word refers to th* 
distinctive features which are objective. We use words in expeHenoft 
and they lead to sneoesa in life. Ail this would be impossible U the 
word referred simply to mental wnagea and not to outer objects 

Sometimes, it is said, that we cannot conceive of the relation 
between the word and the object. The word is an attributep and the 
object denoted by it is a substancCi and between the two there cannot 
be the relation of saihyoga (conjunction). Even if the object denoted 
be an attribute, this relation is inapossible between two attributes.* 


i See pp. Farthasarathi MiJra‘s 

rain^kara. Early Buddhist wurks do not contarn definite infonustion 
about this view, thDUgh it appears in a modified form in the Ap<ihastddki 
of Ratnaklrti. For him words denote ueithcr positive objects nor negative 
ones. The positive meaning is not a consequence of the negation of other 
objects any more than the negative meanuig Ls the consequence of the 
pceitive denotation. The Essence of meaning consiste lu the simultaneous 
coition of the positive and the negative sides. All determinate objects 
have a positive nature which eitcludies otherg. This theoiy is certainly 
mare satUfactory, though it is net eMity reconcUable with the geneml 
metaphysics of the Buddhists. Nor do the Hindu bgicians accept it as 
the Buddhwt view. 

k n.v^^iLa. ^ Udayanas jf 

4 Ny^yamakjAH, P- 3 * ^ See al^ Ny^yakandalt, pp. ai i . 

5 PraHieyakamalamufUidiir p- t V^S., vii. a. 17. 

* N V.T.T., fi. a. 63. 

T JVflM/ytfframffiaPfiflrftffltffl. p. 136 : Vutyfioanda's AilazaMoirf, p, 249. 

i V,S , vii. a. 14 
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Words an; inactive, and conjnnetiotl is based Oo ttw tDoveinent oi out 
at the iflembers of tbc relation. The word ak^ia and the object ikil^a 
are both inactivep and tlicre can be no conjunction between them. 
Nor do we have between a word and its tacaiiiag the relation of 
inbeieiio;. VatsySLyana admits that the rtlatioii between the word 
and its meaning is not ol a productive character [pi^ptilak^a]. 
The hord fire does not produce the objoct of fire.^ That is why 
verbal cognition is less distixict than sense-perception.- But it is none 
the less cognition. 

A sent&nce (v^ya) is ^ collection of significant sounds or 
wor<^ We cognise the cottstituent words and tlien thdr 
moanings. The cognitions of the words leave behind traces 
(saihskaras) which are remembered at the end of the sentence i 
and then the different mDaniiigs are related together in one 
context* ^VhIle the ancient Naiyayikas contend that the 
chief meaiis (mufchya karanam) of verbal cognition is the 
recollection of objects due to verbal meitioryp the modem 
Naiyayikas argue that the verbal memory is the chief means^ 
The meaning of a sentence depends on (i) akafik^H, mutual 
need or interdependence, or the inability of a word to indicate 
the intended sense in the absence of another ’ivord, {2) yogyata, 
or compatibility or fitness or the capacity to accord with the 
sense of the sentence and not render it futile and meaningl^s^ 
{3) sannidhi^ propinquity^ juxtaposition or the utterance of 
words in quick succession Viithout a long pause between one 
word and another. These insist on the sjmtacticalp logical 
and phonetical connections of words. A collection of words 
devoid of interdependence, tnani horse and colony* conveys 
no sense* A sentence like '* moisten mth fco (agnina 
sifleet) conveys no intelligible meaning- Similarly* words 
uttered at long intervals do not convey any sense. A sen^ 
tcnce is made up of words which are interdependent,^ capable 
of being construed together and in dose juxtaposition, 
Gangeia adds a fourth condition, nainely, a knowledge of the 
iuttaition of the speaker* A sentence like s^dTldhavam 
^aya “ may mean either ** bring the horse or bring salt, 
and we can be sure of its meaning only if we know the mhid 

» N.H, [mdN.V.T,T.,iL i. 50 -” 5 *h ^ ^ 

■ pp : KnJUirlitl S-V*, V. ll- 

mad IP. 
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of tJie sptaJcer, Fitness of words to ejcpress a definite itieaning 
covers this requirement also.* While fitness deniajids formal 
consistency, tatpao'ajn^a, or knowledge of the intention, 
niay be said to imply materia] compatibility.^ 

Propositions are divided into three classes: command 
(vidhi), prohibition (ni^edha), explanation {arthavMa).J 
^bda^ when used as a source of knowledge^ means aptopade^^ 
or the assertion of a reliable person.* The apta, or the reliable 
person is the specialist in a certain field, " one who, ha\nng 
had direct proof of a certain matter* desires to communicate 
it to others who thereby understajid it/' They may be of 
any caste or race, " r^s, aiyas or mlecchas."5 When a young 
man. Is in doubt whether a particular riwr is fordable or not, 
the information of an old experienced man of the locality^ 
that it is fordable, is to be trusted. 

These trustworthy assertions relate to the visible world 
{df^tartha) or the Ln^dsible (adr^t^rtha). That quimne cures 
le\"er is of the foriner kind, that we gain heaven by \lrtue is 
of the latter. The words of the r^is deal mth the Iatter> 
Their statements are to be rehed on, since their assertions 
about the verifiable world have been found to be true. The 
authors of the Vedas are aptas, or reliable persons, since tliey 
had an intuitive perception of tiie truths, love for humanity 
and the desire to communicate their knowledge,? 

Later KaiylLj^lcaiS, like Udayana and Annam Bliatti and tha 
Vai^^ka thuikcrs, jnegard the supreme T^vam as the etern^ author 
of the Vedas. Uda^'ana Sets aside the view that the authoritativeness 
of the Vedas is to be inferred from their etetnaUty, fretdotsi from 
defects and acceptance by great saints. At tlie beglaiung oi new 
world-epochs there can be no acceptance by aaints. The Mlm^jtifaka 
argument of the eteinality of the Vedas is controverted by Udayana, 
who arguea that there La no continuous tradition to Indicate etemallty. 


* See afso Vtddniaparihhdfd, iv, 

* Whiie the MfnuflThsakaj and the grammarians hold that the words of a 

sentence centre round the verb^ wiShout which ihey coui-ey oo sense, tJie 
NaJy^yikas hold that a propositiou U but a awmber of siguificaiit words 
{padasatnuha) whose collective irveaning fe apprehended, whether or uot 
there be a verb in the sentence p. 59; Jhii; FrahMkawa 

Sck^cd, p, 63), 

f N. 5 ., ii. 1. 63, and p. 17. 

I N.B.J. t,7. * M B., L n a. 


^ f. 1, 7. 

7 ib I. oa. 
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sinct fiucli a tr$;di[ion must have been Intemiptetl at the dissoIutiDn 
dI the world which preceded the existing creation^ Vits^ayana, 
however, accepts the continuity of tiaditioD^ in the aeiise that Cod 
at the bcginnmg of every epoch recomposes the Vedas and heaps up 
the tradition,i If the aHniSrhsAkas adduce texts in support of their 
view\ that the Vedas are eternal, and that the are not their authors 
but only their seers (mantradraf|tral?J^ other texts arc quoted In 
support of the NySya view of the origin of the VedasBesides, the 
Vedas contain sentences which imply an author. 

Objections against the validity of the Vedas^ such as those of 
untruth, contradiction and tautology, are rejected as untenable.^ 
Their validity is defended on fJic ground that their contents form a 
coherent whole. Acceptance of the Vedas does not mean a resort to 
blind faith or revelation, 

Bignaga contends that ^bda is not an Independent source of 
IcDowJcdgc, \\Ticn we speak of credible assertion^ we mean either 
tb*.t the person who utters it is credible or that the fact that he utters 
IS credible. If it is the former, we have a case of inference : ii it is 
the latter* w'e have a case of perception.* Though fiabda is like 
inference since it conveys the knowledge of an object through its 
sign^ yet the sign here is different from what St is in inference, indicating 
aa It docs wlicther the words come from a relbhle person or not.i 
The relation between the sign and Uie thing signified is natural in 
Inference, w'hile it is conventional in verbal knowledge.* If w'e argue 
that verbal cognition follows the remenibrance of the meanings of 
words and therefore is inferentlaL then even doubtful cognition and 
know^Iedge by comparison should be regarded as inferential. If a 
reference to the three periods of time makes verbal cognition inferential, 
then other forms of reasoning, as tarka, will also be inferential. If 
it is nrged that verbal cognition depends on positive and negative 
concomitance^ to the effect that the w'ord jar"^ means the cognitioii of 
the object^ and tliere is no cognition of tlie object where it is not pro- 
nounc^, then even perception may be regarded aa a case of Infercncep 
since it is present where the jar is present, and where the jar is absent 
tiiefe is no perception of the jar.? Knowledge derived through words 
is thus different from tliat gained through perception, mfcrencc and 
comparison.* ___ 

^ N.B., and N.V.T.T., iL i. 6S. 

* Idaih iarvain ssrj^ta JQQ yuj etc. 

1 If we perform a sacriliot for the sake of gstting a son, and do not get 
One, the fault may be io the action snd not in the Vedk rule. InjiiucLious 
Euch ae offer the qblatiqn after sunrise ** or “ bcfoiu^' need not be taheo 
as- contradicting each other, since they state alternative courses of conduct. 
There is no useless tautology {N.B., ii. i. 

* DlgniSga, however, accepts the sayingii of Buddha as authoritative 
See Kuiu^U'b Tanifsv^rttiita, pp. t6o ff, 

I N.E.p iL J, 52, * N.B., ii, I. 55. 

^ N.V , li. I. 49-ji. * N.B.p Li. I. 53 : N.V., i i. 7. 
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xrn 

Other Foaus oif Khowled cfE 

To the four sources of knowledge admitted by the NySya, 
the MtmMisakas add arthapatti, or presumption, and the 
^d the Vedilntins abhava, or non-existence. The 
Faur^iriikas regard tradition and probability also as valid 
sources of knowledge. The Naiyayika believes that all forms 
of knowledge are comprehended by the four pramd^as.’^ 

Altihya, or tradition, is brought under ^bda,> If the 
rumour or tradition b started by a reliable person, then it is 
as valid as ^bda, Artlilpatti, or unpUcation, is getting ^t a 
new fact or presuming something (apatti) on the basis of 
another fact (arthat). It b assuming a thing not itself per¬ 
ceived, though implied by another thing perceived or inferred. 
The fat Devadatta does not eat in the day. The implication 
is that he eats in the night, since it b impossible for one to 
be fat if one does not eat at all. The MImamsakas, who 
regard it as an Independent means of knowledge, view it as 
a disjunctive hypothetical syllogism.} According to Gahge^, 
it is an example of a negative inference 'which <stablishes the 
absence of the middle term through the absence of the major, 
According to the Bha^dpanfcheila, arthapatd b accomplbhed 
through the recognition of a negative relationship between 
the middle and the major (vyatirekavyapti],^ Sambhava, or 
subsumption, vt'hcre we cognise a part from a whole of which 
it b a member, is a case of deductive inference. It is strictly 
ntunericaJ inclusion, 

Abha'va, or negation, is sometimes mentioned as an ind& 

I N.B., li. ]. 19. < ii. 3. 1. 

9 See nlso Bhd^apawicchsda, p. 143. 

I It m3.y be eicpre^d La two different stages :— 

He who does not eat at all is uot fat. 

This Hian Is fat. 

ThetEfore thi^ moo is nCit One who does not cat at he il 

one who eats. 

This Lt Cesiaje^ The next ste p is r— 

He who eats must do so either hy day by nighty 
He doea not eat by day. 

Therafore be eats by nlgbt. 
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pendent prama^ Though the NySya^Valiesilta sj.'Stcm admits 
non-existence as an object of cognition, it does not believe 
that a spedtal pramana is necessary for its apprehension. We 
have already seen how existence is an object of perception 
which is connected with its adhikarana, or locus, by the relation 
called viSc^anata (or qualified and qualification). The non¬ 
existent thing is of the same order of reality as its locus, 
which is perceived; otherwise the perception of its absence 
cannot be implied by the perception of its locus. Absolute 
negation is inconceivable. The negation which is the object 
of knowledge is relati\'e.' 

By means of inference, ive can infer the non-existence of 
things, Abhava means not mere negation but contrast. It 
is contrast as between w'hat exists and what does not exist, 
as when the non-existent rain brings about the cognition of 
the existence of the connection of the clouds with high winds j 
since it is only when there is some such obstruction, as the 
connection of the clouds with high winds, that there is no fall 
of the raindrops, which would otherwise be there by reason 
of the force of gravity in the dro^s.* Of two contradictory 
things, the non-existcnce of one establishes the existence of 
the other. The Jfyiya logic proceeds on the principle of 
dichotomous division. The distinction of homogeneous and 
heterogeneous examples rests on this assumption. Two con- 
tradictory judgments cannot both be false, nor can they 
both be true. A is either B or not B, One or the other of 
trvo contradictories must be true since no otlier course is 
possible .3 If we infer the non-existence of a thing from the 
existence of another, it is only a case of inference. 4 Vatsyayana 
says: " At the time the existent thing is cognised, the non¬ 
existent tiling is not cognisod, that is to say there is the non¬ 
cognition of the non-existent, only at the time that there is 
the cognition of the existent. When the lamp illumines and 
renders visible sotnething that is visible, that which is not 
seen in the same manner as that visible thing is regarded as 
non-existent, the mental process being as follows: * If the 

' For a clifFcnsnt view, sets frailrptAd, pp, ff. I V vi. 

* N.B., ii. [. 

f PatiispanvtrodllC hi m praiiAriln u^rasthitiJ^ (KHjiOMiJA/art, iii. S). 

• M.B..ii. 3 . 3 , 
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thing existed, it would be seen: since it is not seen, it roust 
be concluded that it does not exist.' ” ^ Praiastnpida supports 
this view. " As the appearance of the effect b indicative of 
the existence of the cause, so is the non-appearance of the 
effect indicative of the non-eKistence of the cause.'" * Evm 
by means of ^abda, we have cognition of non-exbtence.J 

XIV 

Taeka and Vada 

In tarka, or indirect proof, we start with, a wrong assumption 
and show how it leads to absurdities. If the soul were not 
eternal, it would not be able to e.\perience the fruits of its 
actions, undergo rebirth or attain release. It is therefore 
eternal. The admission of a false minor necessitates the 
admission of a false major. ^ Tarka is a type of inference 
distinct from other types, since it is not based on any per¬ 
ception. It leads indirectly to right knowledge, s Vatsyayana 
thinks that it does not give us determinate knowledge, though 
It tells us that the opposite of a suggested premise b impossible,^ 
Uddyotakara argues that the reasoning about the soul does 
not enable us to say that the soul is beginningless, but only 
that it should be so .7 Tarka is not by itself a source of valid 
knowledge, though it b valuable as suggesting hj^otheses^ 

The older Kyfiya admits eleven kinds of tarka, which the modem 
reduces to five, of which the ciuef Lb what wg have described, the 
rgdu£lii^ ad caUed pramanabAdhitOrthaprafiaAga. The other 

four are aLmfk^raya, or ; anyoiiyairaya, or mutual 

dependence ; cakrika, or circular reasoning t and anavastha. or infinite 
regress. Even the tirrfiffi/o ad ubsurdum is regarded as a case of 
faJIadous reasoning, amce it derives a condusiocL which is absurd. 
But w^ben we transcciid the error, we arrive at defluitive cogmtion 
[nirnaya).^ 

^ K-B., Introduction. 

^ P.P., p. ^25. See also V.S., ix. s, 5: Ny^akavidnH, pp. 22^-116; and 
ML :^o, nnd 

1 Jayanta mentioas eleven kinds of aaupalnbdhi. See ^TydynuFKiigj^W, 

5 *-S 7 , 

♦ S,D-Si, Jti. 

i Prani^nugrnimkBS tarkah t^.S.S.S., vi. 23). Tarkabhis^. 

*■ NhB-Jp I. 40^ T N,V., i. I. 40 . 


• i. 1.41. 
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Vada, or discmsiOD^ proceeds by means of the free use of 
syllogisms and aims at the ascertainment ot truth. But it 
often degenerates into mere wrangling (jalpa), which aims at 
effect or \dctory and ca^dJ {vifanda), which delights in criticism 
lor its own sake.* Such a futile discussion can be put an end 
to by convicting tile opponent of his error and forcing him to 
accept defeat,® 


XV 


Memory 

All knowledge is divided into presentative cognitiona 
(anubhava)^ which are not reproductions of former stat^ of 
consciousness^ and representative cognition (snifti), which re- 
call pre\nous experiences into consciousness,^ If we exclude 
memory knowledge^ the entire past i^ill drop out of the field 
of certitude. Jlcmor^'' knowledge is based on residual traces 
(sarhskarajanya). llemory is defined as " due to a peculiar 
contact of the soul with the manas and the trace left by the 
previous experience*" ^ It is sometimes said to be Ccaused 
solely by the impression (samskaTanialrajanya), and thus dis¬ 
tinguished from recognition (pratyabhijfia). Mliib the im¬ 
pression is tlie immediate cause of the recollection, tlie per¬ 
ception of the identity of the present object with sometJung 
dse is the cause of recognition. The Kyaya does not admit 

^ i. 2. 1-3, 

* The poli:ttS gif defeat (BigrahEL£tb,iliia) aiA gf twenty-two diSeitsnt IdndES 
(i) pridimUi^nJ, of surrendering the propo^itton to be eatabibhed; 
(aj prstjjflaoturm, or ahifting the argurCcEil by impgrting new cojuidern- 
*^na; (3) pratijSaviEgdh^ or aeU-canliadicticifi : (4) 

or dbclaiming tise proposilioi ]; (3J hctv^jit^, or sbifling the ; 

(6) arthi 4 itarar or shifting the topic: {j) cltarthakl, or seuBctESs tatkfng: 
(fi} flvijrtatirtha. Of using unintelligible iargon : (9) aplrthaka, or iocoherent 
: (10) aprmptak^a, or uvcrLoOking the order of aigucnentiitian; 

(11) nyuuB, &r dropping essendal steps of the argument; {iij adk ka, ot 
elaborating the obvious : (13) puaarukta, or repeating oneself ; (i-iJ anana- 
or k^ping quitt: (13) ajh^a. or not uoderataoding the proposi- 
tioo ; (i6) apratibhl, dr wanting in rasouncefiil replies: (17) at 

evading the discussion by Jeigobg illness, etc. i {ifi) matanujha, or admitUng 
the defeat by pointLiig out that it is also present in tbe opponent's view: 
(19) pJiryaiiuyogyopelLjada, or overlooking the ceiuurabEe t ( 30 ) QlEanuyA^ 
gy^uyo^a, groensunng the iiOD-censurabEe : (ai) apasiddb^U, or deviating 
from an accepted tenet; and {z2) hstv-ibbisa, or serublantc of a reaaojir 

I TafA0^(tmgraka^ 'i4. r V.S., ii. 1 . 6 . 
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lie 

merooTy as a separate source oi knowledge, since we have in 
it not any cognitive knowledge of objects, but only a repro¬ 
duction of a past experience in the same form and order in 
which it once existed in the past and has now ceased to exist.* 
The validity of remenabercd knowledge depends on Uiat of 
the previous experience which is reproduced. Some logicians 
include remembered knowledge under valid cognition when 
the latter is defined as knowledge which is not contradicted.* 
Recollections are not Bimultaneous, since attention(praijfdhaiia), 
perception of the sign and the rest (hngadijnana) are not 
present at one and the same tinie .3 


XVI 

Doubt 

The state of doubt is said to arise from : (i) the recognition 
of properties common to many objects, as when we see a tail 
object in the twilight and are not sure whether it is a man or 
a post, since tallness is found in both; {z) the recognition of 
properties not common to any of the objects, as when we 
find it difficult to decide whether sound is eternal or not, since 
it is not found in man or beast, which are non-etemal, or in 
atoms, which are eternal; (3) confiicting testimony, as when 
two competent authoritt^ differ about the nature of the soul; 

(4) irregularity of perception, as when we see water and are 
not sure whether it is real, as in a tank, or unreal, as in a 

* NrS. 1,1.3. ■ p. 7* 

] N.S.^ ill, 2. 33; N,B.p iU. z. N,Vk* iii, a. 25-a>6, Amon^ tbe 

of ndollActlDii 04^ menliotied: {i) prapidbiLiiap cr s^ttentioa; 
{2) nSbajidhA, or assodatjan; (3J Kbby^, or tspetitiaa; {4) liflga. or fiignj 
(3) pr dcddriplive sign; (6) or «Emi1arity; (7) pangraJiap 

or oTi'nexship p fiiivayaiiituaihbaLaijitiA, or IKq Tdation af corrdativ^sj; 

(5) lirantaiya, or Lcamediate Bcqucnce: (10) viyoga, or separAtloo: 

(11) or identity of function ; (rst] viiodbA, or epniity ; {13) 

or supcTiority: [M) pripti, or acqubitioo t (15) vyavadMua^ or iuttrvcq- 
tioD ; (16} ot pleasurr-pMa t (17) iccbSdve^ or d«su« fi.Dd 

avertion i (ifl) bkaya, or fear : (19) arthitva, or qced ; [%o) kiiyi, pr action ; 
(ai) T^iga, or fitfcttipfi; (z?} dharma, or merit; ^23) adharma^ or demerit. 
These, according to Vits^^yana, only suggestive and by no means 
fwKmifttivB. NidaTianaih cedadi fimrttbetQD^ oa partsadikbyiiiam Itl 
(N.B.Jii. All th« canies of tbe usodation mad recall *f ideas cas be 

brouglit nndcr thw heads. 
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imrage> since it is perceived in both ; ( 5 ) irregularity of non- 
peiccption, which is the converse of the preccdijig.* According 
to Uddyotakara, the two last do not by themselves cause 
doubt, unless there is the perception of common inconclusive 
features. Since the element perceived is associated with more 
than one object^ it revives simultaneously two chains of ideas^ 
between which the mind oscillate and the state of doubt 
arises.^ Neither idea is integrated with the percept, though 
both are alternately suggested. 5 The state of doubt is un¬ 
pleasantly toned and it arrests all activity, ^ 

If one of the alternatives is suppressed, and the mind is 
inclined towards another, we Iiave a case ol uha, or conjecture^ 
where we tentatively accept an alternative. 5 The suppression 
of one alternative is due to the strength of the other. If in 
a rice field we see a tall object, we conjecture that it is a tall 
man and not a tall post, since posts are not often met witli 
in rice fields. While m the state of doubt^ the two alternative 
are equally probable j in that of uha, one becomes more 
probable than the other. 

Another kind of doubtful state is mentioned* called 
anadhyavasaya, due to lapse of memory. We perceive a tree, 
but forget its name, and so ask ** what may its name be ? * 

According to ^ivaditya, we have here also two alternative 
suggestions, though they are not present to consciousness. 
If we become conscious of them, we have a state of doubt, 
TraJastapada, Sridhara and Udayana give a different account. 
It is said to be an indefinite perception of an object, either 
familiar or unfamiliar^ due to absent'-mindedness or desire 
for further knowledge^ When a familiar object passes by 

* G4. V,Sr, U. 2, 17- 

^ r>DLay:iman^ satb^aya^ f 

pfih), 

1 dnanes t 1 a 4 st&te of Usiabt as. knowIcdgD conHiSLln^ 

11:1 31 IL Altemation between varEou^ conti^icldry atlribuiK. 

Ettiumin dluirmini viruka p. 7, Cp, atsc* Tarka^ 

64: Bhd^parieduda, 139-ijo. 

i di^titigvislies two kinds of doubt, jntwnal and exteraal 

tp-p., p. 174 ). 

( SapiapadSrthl. 6S, 

* See Sapiapadarthf^ p. 69. Cp. ifer&Ad/llitf, ^^fianag ram gkt iericS, p. i6! 
kim saifajeakD 'ysm ity atrapi, tiitab patiaiw voty, ^kalpaspbura^id anadJiya' 
vijs 4 yQpi, sadUaya Ava, 
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and we fail to notice it owing to absent-mindedness or inatten¬ 
tion, we have a case of anadhyavasaya, w'herc we know that 
something passed, though we do not know what it is that 
passed. When the object is unfamiliar and we do not know 
its name, we have a state of imperfect knowledge, which is 
distinct from the state of ordinary doubt.' 

Doubt is the impetus to invesLigation, for it creates a 
desire for w'hat is not cognised. It precedes inference, though 
not perception or verbal knowledge. Doubt ends w-hen our 
knowledge becomes precise. Doubt is not to be confused 
with error So long as w-e know that we do not know the 
nature of the object for certain, we have true knowledge or 
pratyaya. Doubt is inco-mplete knowledge, ivhile error is 
false knowledge. 


XVII 

Fallacies 

The logic of the tvyaya elaborates the principles by w'hich 
we acquire knowledge. It adopts the standpoint of natural 
science, and its laws are not precepts of conduct, but general 
statements based on tlie observ'ation of tlie means by which 
man satisfies his intellectual needs Normally, knowledge is 
valid; error is adventitious and arises when the conditions 
under which right cognition is produced fail. Fallacies occur 
w’hcn the normal working of the cognitive pow'ers is interfered 
with. The Nyaya deals at great length with fallacies; and 
it is not surprising, if we remember that liability of thought 
to error calls logic into existence. 

A good deal of attention is paid to Juggiery with wonts, siooe logic 
aims at protecting us from the arts of the sophist. liinds of 

verbal quibbitng (chaia) are distiiiguishcid; fi) V'akchala. An ambigu¬ 
ous term is used and the person spolten to takes it in a sense different 
from that intended by the speaker. When one says, " This boy is a 
Davnkambala," possessed of a new blanket (or nine blankets), the 
quitiblcr replies, " No. he has not oine blankets, but only one." 
( 2 ) Samanysehala. A statement made with reference to a particular 
is extended to the w-holc class. When one says, '' this Brahmin has 
learning and conduct," the qnibbler objects that not all Brahmins 
possess learning and conduct. ( 3 ) Upncarachala. Here a figurative 


* P.P., pp ifia-iSj, 
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expncssion h taten literally. When one says, " thescafolds cry out," 
Ehe qpibbicr objects that inanbnate objects lUte scaffolds catinot be 
txpccttd to cry out. 

Fallacies eueb as jati and nigitihasthfina relate to dialectic more 
than to logic. Logical fallacies occur in ooiuiectiou with the different 
members of the gyllogisdc argument. The faUades of the minor term, 
paksi.bhisa$, of the example, drsttntlbh^as, are not so important as 
the hetvAbh^sa^, or fallacies of the middle term. Gautama < mentions 
five kinds of these: (ij SavyabhicirB. or the inconclusive, leading to 
more conclusions than one. From the ground of intangibiitty vre may 
conclude eitljor the etemaJity or the non-etemallty of sounds since 
both eteniaJ atoms and oon^ternal cogDitions are Intangible. The 
middle term is not pervaded by the major. As the middle term is not 
uniformly concomitaDt with any one aJ temativep it is called anaikintika 
in later logic. Three subdivisions of these are admitted, namely, 
(a) sadb^aoa, or the common, where the middle terra is too wide; 
{b) asadhSra^a, or the uncommon, where the middle term is too 
narrow; (i) anupasadikariQp or the indefinite^ where the middle term 
cannot be verifacd.^ {2) Vimddha, or the contradictory', is the reason 
which contradicts the proposition to he established.] [jJ Prakara- 
riasamaj or the equivalent to the proposition, leads to no coucluskm, 
since it raises the question which it Is intended to answer. It puts 
forw'ard one of two contrary characters^ both of which are equally 
unperceived.^ Later logic brin^ it under satprs^tipak^. It is also 
taken as a reason which is available for both sides when it becomea 
identical with savyabhiclTaJ f4j SSdhyasama gives a reason wrhich 
b not different from w^hat Is to be proved and itself requires proof. 
It is a case of the unproved or the asiddha, of which different kinds 
are admitted; {a} svarQpisiddlii, where tlse nature of the middle is 
absolutely unknown, as w^hen we say sound is eternal because it Is 
visible, w'here the visibility of sound is some tiling absolutely unknown; 
[&} fiiiray^iddhJ, where the middle has no basls^ as in the example^ 
" there is no God sinoa he has no body/' v'here bodylessness has no 
substratum if there were no God ^ (e) anyatli^iddlii^ or that which is 
othewise known,* (5) KilStita, or the mistimed, is the reason 
adduced when the time is past. The argument thatsound La durable 


■ i. s. .|. See also V.Sr, iU. i. 15. Prajastap^da menhoiu an^iddhu, oi 
unproved;; vintddha., or opposed; sarhdigdbaj or doubtful; aodanadhyavasita, 
or unaMrtained (P-P^ pPr 2jg^4q), mentbna fourteea kindsi 

and Bhoaarvajna aix. See also Tarkti^atkgrflha^ 51. 

1 53. See also ViSvau^tha'a N\S^ i. a. 4S, 

i N.V,^ i, 2, 6. V^tsylyaaa {i, 2, ^6) giveg an example from the 

{iil, 13) to the effect that the two statementa that (i) the world 
ceases from manifestation becauM it is not eternal, and f2) it canlinuea ta 
exist because it cannot be destroyed. See also Tarkasath^n^ka, ^4. 

* N.B. and N.V., i. 2. 7. 1 Tarko^afhsrska^ 55. 

* vacospati adds ekaded^ddhi, and Udayana adds vyapyatvlslddhi 
where the codconu Lance is not known to be invariable^ 
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because »t is mani/ested by union a« a colour," is an example of thh 
fallacy. The colour of the jar is manifested ^hen the latter 
into union with a lamp, thou^ it existed betofe the union took pin-*, 
and will continue to exist after the union has ceased. To argue on 
the analogy of colour that sound existed beiom the union of the drum 
and the Stick, and will continue to exist after the union has is 

falladotis. The reason adduced is said to he mistimed, since sound is 
prc^uced immediately after the union of the drom and the stick, 
while colour is manifested simultaneously with the union of the jar 
and the lamp. This fallacy is also called bSdhiU, where the middle 
term asserts something the opposi te of which is ascertained to be true 
by other evidence. In later logic the list of faJlftgl«i in consldeiubly 
developed. 


XVIII 

Trotb 

The fact from Mi*hich a theory of knowledge starts, is not 
ttiat we have knowledge, but that we rlajm to have it. The 
task of the cpistemologist is to investigate how far the rlaim 
can be sustained. In the theory of pramg, or truth, the 
Naiya^dka sets out to inquire how far the rlajpi whidi we 
implicitly grant is justified. He tries to show that the content 
of knowledge we acquire by means of the four prama^ has 
validity or normative necessity. 

The Nyaya theory of knowledge comes into conflict with 
the scepticism of the Ifadhyamika doctrine, which holds 
we do not know the essence of things, and our thought is so 
contradictory that it cannot be regarded as real. Against 
this, Vatsyayana urges that if the Madbyamika is certain that 
nothing exists, he allows the possibility of certainty to that 
extent at least and thus contradicts liimself. If, however, 
there is no proof for the contention that not hing exists, if it 
is but an unwarranted assumption, then its opposite may be 
assumed. Again, he who denies the validity of the pram anas 
does so on the basis of some pramana or on no basis. If the 
latter, the argument is useless ; if the former, the validity of 
the premia is accepted. Radical scepticiMn is unworkable. 
Everyone admits the principles of knowledge the moment 
he begins to think. Again, he who admits the functioning 
of thought must admit also the world of reality, for thought 
and reality are interdependent, Vatsyayana says: "If an 
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analysb of things by thought is possible, then it is not true 
that the real nature of tilings is not apprehended ; if, on the 
other hand, the real nature of things is not apprehended, then 
tliere can be no analj^s of things by thou^t. So that to 
allege that * there is analysis of things fay thought and the 
r&il nature of things is not apprehended' involves a contra¬ 
diction in terms." * Uddyotakara paraphrases it thus : " If 
there can be analysis of tilings by thought, then tilings cannot 
be non-existent and if things are non-existent, then there 
can be no analysis of ^gs by thought."* The Nyaya 
bdieves that knoivlodge is significant of reality (arthavat).} 
Vatsyayana attacks the Vijnanavada view, that the objects 
of experience are mere strings of presentations. Tilings seen 
In dreams are refuted as unreal, since they are not experienced 
m waking consciousness. If there were not a sensible world 
of experience, dream states could not exist. The diversity 
of dreams can be traced to the diversity of their causes.4 If 
there were not an existent reality, the difference between 
truth and error would be negligible, and there would be no 
explanation for the obvious facts that we cannot control our 
jwreeptions and have them at our pleasure.? Nor is the 
Naiyajuka satisfied with the view that postulates objects, 
though of a momentary character. If the objects are the 
causes of our cognition, tliey must precede the effect. But, 
on the view of momentariness, the object which has produced 
the cognition has ceased to be in the next moment when it is 

' ^ "■ * N.V., iv. 1. ±7. 

1 The isip 4 >iEibiHty of certain knowledge h hnsed by the ^Midhyamika^ 
on the among othtra, ihat perception can be neither prior to nor 

posterior to nor BimuJtaiicQiis with Lhc objects of stEise. If it is prior, then 
it cannot be the rcsnit of the contact of aense with ite objeet ■ if ii ia 
poatenor. then it caBQQt bo said that the object nf senw h established by 
perwplion. If pcrccptkm weie sJmullancouB with ita object, then there 
nted not be order of Bucccssion in our oogQitkmH, since there is no such 
order m their conrcspocd iog objects. Colour and smell can be pcrceivv^d 
at the same time, which the Nydya docs not admit, \Vliat is true of per- 
t^tioQ applies to the other pramAifias and their relation to prameya, or 
objects of knowledge aa wed. So thciic means of knowledge arc lioth 
and impQRsible, This objection against perceptual knowledge Ij set aside 
on the ground that ihe mean* of knowledge may precede its object m a 
drum precedes its sound, succeed as an illtimination succeeds the sun. or aiv 
fimidtaneoo* with it u smoke syaebroniscs with hre ii. i. i-ig). 

« N.B,, iv. 33-J4 and 37. 1 N.B., Iv. a. 26-37, 
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perceived; and this cannot be allowed, since perception is 
only of what is immediately present. To argue that the 
disappearance of the object synchronises with the emergence 
of perception, is of no avail, since vrc perceive the object as 
present and not as past. Even inference would be impossible * 
Again, cause and effect, being related to each other as con¬ 
tainer and contained, must exist at the same time. The 
fundamental character of that which really is, as distinct 
from that which is only imagined to be, is found in its inde¬ 
pendence of all relation to the experience of a subject. WTiat 
exists at all, exists equally whether it is experienced or not. 
Experience is a relation of one-sided dependence. For it to 
exist, things are necessary ; but for things to exist, no experi¬ 
ence is necessary. Thus the Naiyayika concludes that our 
ideas submit to an objective standard of facts relatively 
independent of the subject’s will and purpose.' The exist¬ 
ence of things does not depend on praiuanas, though their 
existence as objects of cognition depends entirely on the 
operation of the pramatjas. 

Pramanas are so called because they give us pram5..i 
Udayana in lus TdtpaTyapariiuddhi says: " Cognition of the 
real nature of things is pram a, and the means of such know¬ 
ledge is pramana." ■' VVliat is the real nature (tattvam) of 
things f " It is nothing else but being or existence in the 
case of that w'hich is and non-being or non-existence in the 
case of that which is not. 5 That is to say, when something 
that is, is apprehended as being or existent, so that it is 
apprehended as what it really is (yathabhOtam) and not as 
something of a contrary nature (avipantam), then, that 
wJiich is thus apprehended constitutes tire true nature of the 
thing : and analogously when a nonentity is apprehended as 
such, t.i. as what is not, as sometlimg of a contrary nature 

t See N.V., L [. 37; iii- a. Uddjfotakjijij obwrvefl : " In the 
^ sound is non-elema*, because it is a pMduct like a pot/ pot, 
the instance, fuusl contain non-ctcmality and productihdhy* and tbc former 
ia pcMtcrior non-Eiistence, the latter prioT non-eacistcoc*. How <aji tbn 
two coexist ia a pot, if it is but monwntaty \ 

« N.D. : Visvanacha: iv. k ^6 fl- 

t Pra, valid : mS. knowledge (iv, z. 25). 

•* Yatliirtbanubliavah pnmia, tatsidbanalfa ea praln iu^ajii. 
f Satifc3 ea sadbbSvo 'aafcal d.sadbbivat. N ■ Br, U i . i. 
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—^hcn, which is thus apprehended constitues the true 

* Aprama, bhrama. or mithyajhana, is 
the knowledge of a thing as it is not. It is that in ufiich the 
^1« appreh<yid«i as what it is not,* as when we mistake 
the shell for silver. It is not mere absence of knowledge but 
positive error,! ® 

Interrogation, doubt and the like have a place in the 
individual, though the question of 
truth and falsity does not arise \viih regard to them, lude- 
inent or ^ertion of a content, regardless of the person 
^rting, IS tlie object of logical evaluation. All knowledge 
IS of the form of judgment where we have in the subject the 
vifii^ya, or the qualified and in the predicate, the vi&rsana 
or the qualification. In tlie Nyfiya the judgment is analysed' 
not so much into subject and predicate as into substantive 
and adjective, the substantive being that wliich is charac¬ 
terised and the adjective that which characterises. + All 
knowledge consists in comprehending the nature andquafities 
of objects. The subject tells us that a certain thing exists 
and the predicate detemuncs further the nature of tlie given 
by specifying its properties. WTiere the determinations agree 
with the nature of the object, we have truth, or yathartha s 
kvery subject has some character in reality, and tliought 
thstmgujshcs the substantive and the adjective, and asserts 
tliat the two are found united in the world of reality. 


■ rr.B., i. 1,4. 


' ir.B. and N.v.. i. 1.1, 

J N.B., iv. ^ [ ‘ iv. 35. 

tliis'rhaAn.r'* m every piDposition we aie determinbg ia tlurnght 

cltai9ctcr aa object presented to thought to be thus determined 

"’“y*pcak Of a. deterainandum and 
a * J^tsrmmandum is deboed «a what is presented to b. 

tbweht or cognition ; the determioanS u 
what does cb^terujc or detcimiue m thonght that which is given to bo 
determined " (W. E. Johnson : logic, », p, 9), « gntn W t» 

1 Tadvati totpiaEcSraJio'nubbavo yathartha^, todabhilvavati Ut. 

^rakonubhavo. '>-atharthah trnrJlormi^reAd. 35). •! the 

is qujilHy of the real dcuated by the predicate 

^ difSeulty wheiher in the judimient, 

Jan adiJlive anrt“*‘ ^ regarded as substantive and^>r- 

h^ ?n f • 1 *** Pf«dieate need not aliay* 
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Franiaqas are said to give iis a knowledge of objects as they 
really are.* 

The relation between the object, jar, and our knowledge 
of tlie object, is not one of inherence (samavaya); for the 
knowledge pertaining to the object " jar " (glta|aw§ayaka- 
jMna) is a quality (gut]u:i) of the self and not of tlie jar. Nor 
is it one of conjunction (sajhyoga), for this rdaiion holds only 
between substances, while knowl^ge is a quality. Yet there 
must be some relation between the object and the knowledge 
of the object, in order that the particular judgment and not 
any other should result. Hence the only possible determining 
cause (niyamaka) of our judgment is the nature of the jar 
itself (ghatasvarupa). Tills relation is called svarupasath- 
bandha, which is defined in Bhimacarj'a's Nydyakcia as " tlie 
relation which must be held to exist in a case vfhere deter¬ 
minate knowledge or judgment {vi^%tajnSna) could not have 
been efiected by any other relation (samavSya or samyop)." * 
It is a relation sui gmeris between the object and the cognition.! 
The effect of knowledge, as distinct from the act or the process 
of knowledge, is neither the physical object in itself nor a 
merely mental state, it is the essence, or svariipa, or character, 
the what of the object known * II the object of knowledge 
in outer perception is the physical existent itself, then there 
can be no possibility of error. Everyone's account of the 
object must be true, k is at variance mth the facts to hold 
that when we t hink of the North Pole, it actually gets into 

' *ak^l>iMiartliavya.va6thapB!i»tiram (Viiviwiitha’* AT.S. 

Vfai. i. I, 1). u 

■ SaifabaniULSiitareva vii^pnitnijaniuiftyoEyotvaHi. The ohviops oD- 
Joction to la&kinG tt* }« itsdf a sa-iiibajidliw. muacly, that the distinction 
betweea the letntioii and the related thing u obliterated, b met by the inct 
that the jar as the jar ii not the saUkhandha. but only the jar as tiin object 

of knowledge. - 

3 AvicdiKl^lciitv* ia ft caw fsf svaruprasaraljaiidhftr In sono it is 

the essential confttitutive attribntfl of the indj^'idiial whidi ift non-exi^^mt. 
In tho csise of ghatSibhiva or oI the jaroess 1-s avatclicdala. 

Where them are both simple and complex attrihnteft, the simpler atthtnte la 
the avftcehedakA. Where the attrlhule is tociteflaivB with the instaiicM, we 
have a case ol inatirilHavTttltva. Tbo reTation hetween Icaowledge aad xho 
qbjfict known is viflayata. _ . 

* Cp+'' Onr dalft are simply character oomptexe?. essences, logical entiues, 
jfhitb are itMalstibly takeo to be the chaiactere of the exiatenls perceived 
or otberwiie kaown '* [E^sayt in CtiiUal p, j)* 
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our consciousneas, If it is a tivere tnental state, then sub¬ 
jectivism engulfs us. The object of knowledge is neither a 
pliysical e-Kistent nor a psydiologicai existent, but the svarupa 
or the character of the object. In all knowledge we have 
tills " viiiat/’ essence or character which claims to be real. 
Even in dreams we have the " what,” but we discover that 
I he dream objects have no existence, Thidr implicit affir¬ 
mation of reality is not justihed. All knowledge is of svarupas, 
or character-complexes, together with an implicit attribution 
of existence. Tills implied belief is occasionally mistakcD. 
^Vhethe^ the content belongs to the object or not is not made 
known by the act of knowledge itself. The validity of know¬ 
ledge is not sdf-established (svatabpramaHiyaJ.* The NySya 
holds that the validity of knowledge is not sdf-establish^, 
but is proved by something else (paratah pramapa}. WTiile 
the Sanikhya thinks that validity and invalidity are inherent 
in the cognition itself, the Mtmaihsakas believe that validity 
is due to the cognition itself,* W'liilc invalidity is due to externd 
causes, so that a cognition must be taken as true until it is 
proved to be otherwise. T]ie Buddhists hold that invalidity 
belongs to all cognitions, and validity wili have to be estab- 
hslied by some other means. Against all these, the Naiyayita 
contends that validity and invalidity are established by some- 
tliing independent of the cognition itself. If every cognition 
were sclf-e^'idcnt, there would be no possibility of doubt,J 
So validity is determined by an appeal to facts. Suppose we 
perceive an object, we cannot be immediately certain that the 
object we perceive is of the same size and shape as it seems 

■ Cp. Draket; All cognitLvfl Qxpcnences aw knowledge ot, not pw- 
sesslon oit the cuci^tent kno^Ti (if it an existEiil:); their vaJidity mvst be 
tested hy other meaits than the intuition of the moment " ICriiical 

P 3 ^). 

■ F'or them the truth of the Vedaa fs self-evfdent requiring no 
ternnl sanction to prow thdr daim to clwdienoe^ while Cor the 

yikua tfie autharitativenesa cf the Vedad dcpcndi on Gnd's anthorahip 
of them, 

1 ^ ij 6 . If the validity of a cognition were self- 

appTEhcndEii, then there would l>e up dpuht tn regudi tp i co^iticn produced 
by practice- Fpt if, in this^ oaGCp the co^ption and its validity are cognized^ 
hpw eaji there be doubt? If, oa the other h^nd, the cpsnltipp is not 
CDgnieed, then, in thn absence pf the knpwledge pf something possessing 
a qnality, how can there be doubt? Hence the vahdity of cognitiPn ia n 
nutUer of {nfctence (annnieynm)."^ 
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to have. We perceive that the sun is moving while it does 
not. So perception ot immediate knowledge of an object docs 
not carry with it an assurance of its own validity- The 
validity of our knowledge can only be arrived at by a mediate 
process of reflection.^ What is true of perception is also true 
of knowledge gained through other means. 

The Xyiya considers a number of objections to this theory. How 
can a praraina which gives us knowledge of an object^ itself become 
an object of another 7 Just as a balance is an instrument 

when it weighs a thing but is an object when it is itself weighed in 
another balance, so also a means of knowledge is an instrument when 
it establi^lics an object, but an object when it is itself to be established. 
Vat5ya>'ana says : " bnddhi, or apprehension, is praml:i;|a, or the means 
of Cognising things: it is prameya when it is itself cogoised/* ^ If 
it is said that a means of knowledge docs not requite another means 
of knowledge for its cstablishincnt but is self-established, then even 
the object of knowledge may be thus ficlf-establiatied, and pramai^as 
become superfluous. It is objected tliat if the validity of knowledge 
is apprehended by some other knowledge, and if the validity of the 
latter is proved by some other, then we are led to an Lnfiuite regress .J 
If T^e stop anywhere in the middle, the pmmina is not proved. The 
N&iyayika docs not regard this as a serioui? objection since it Is purely 
theoretical. For all practical purposes, we assume the validity of 

1 Tarkabhdfa says : " The cogaitioa la apprehended by secse-peiceptiDn 
while its validity is apprehended by means of inference. A man scekinB 
for water has the percepEiou of water. The exertion ho puts forth is either 
fruitful or not. From the fruitulness of the cognition its validity i» 
inferred, for that which is not valid does not give rbe to fruitful CKcrUoUr'^ 

* K.B,, b. I. lO, Vabpyiyana uijCS the illuslratlon of lamplight, which 
is said to iitumine itself and other objects. "In the case of the lamplight, 
it Is found that white it is itself visible it is also the means by which we see 
other visible thinga, and thus it comes to be called the object or the means 
of cognition according to tircumstances" (N.B., il [. ig). !S! 5 gai]una 
objects that a lamp cannot illumLne Itself, since there is no darkness La it. 
It yiumines objects by removing the darkness that covers tlwm (AfndAyu- 
MiJtfl KariM, vii}. VutEyaj-ana's view is not to be eonfused with the 
%'ed^tic poi^iUon of the self-evident character of the prauilpas. The same 
prariiaua does not Kveal the object as well as its own validity. Uddyota- 
kara explains that the lamplight is pram&oa in relation to objects^ while 
it is itself established by another perception by means of its contact with 
the optic ner%'c, so that one pramaua uiay be estabLished by another 
iL T. See also N.V.TT., il. i. 19. 

j This objection is identical with Nagarjuna's in 

See //wfety fl/ Lcf$c, p. 257. See also N.B., ii. i. 17-id. 

Sri Har?a quotes Dhannakfrti, the Buddhist logickaci, to the oficet, " For 
him who does not siccept the oogoition aa dircclly cognised by itself the 
cognition qf the thing cannot be establUtied." See i, 3. 
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pramanas and need not go about validating one pram^a by anutl^r 
eadlcssly.* In the case of dear cognitions^ as when we sec a fruit in 
liur hand, we have no doubt about the validity of the cognition. We 
have certain knowledge of the object thiough one cognition. In the 
tase of doubtful cognitions we seek th* aid of further cognitions to 
detemune tJie validity of the present one, and when we come across 
a perfeciJy valid cognition, cease to search. There are certain 
pmmapas which require a knowledge of themselves to prove t]ieir 
objects and lead to practical action \ and there are others which prove 
their objects without any knowledge of themselves. Smoke be 
kfiow'n before it can lead to a knowledge of fire, but sense-organs give 
us a knowledge of objects even when they are not themselves per¬ 
ceived Or known. We may know sen^-organs by other means, but 
that knowledge Is unnecessary. 

The Naiyayika hold^ that we cannot straightaway know 
whether our cognitions correspond to reality or not. We 
have to infer this correspondence from its capacity to lead to 
successful action. All knowledge is an incitement to action. 
It tells us Uiat tlie object is desirable or imdesira^ble or neither. 
The self is not a purely passive spectator interested in the mere 
contemplation of things. It is anxious to attain desirable 
objects and avoid undesirable ones, Tb in king is but an 
episode in the conduct of life, " Knowledge is apprebeusiou 
exciting desire and leading to action." » The Naiyajnka 
agrees nith tJie school of Pragmatists in his view that know¬ 
ledge has its basis in tiie vital needs of hunrian nature, and 
jisues in a volitional reaction. The agreenient of our ideas 
with objects cun be ascertained through their capacity to 
lead to successful action (pravrttisarrtarthyamj.s It is Uiere- 
^ore obvious that the relation of ideas to objects is one of 
cOTTespondtnee and not necessarily resemblance. The Naiya- 
yHka makes the truth of our ideas depend on their relations 
to facts, and holds that the relation is one of agreement or 
correspondence, which we infer from the working of ideas. i 

■ i*',V.T.T., iL I. ig, ■ tf.B., i, l, 3, 

»N, S;, 1. 1 . ij. See also N,B. and N.V., i. i i. and 

iii- il. 

i Cp. the dwtjnetiou between rcfiemblan ce correapondence, Iht copy 
and tlje picture of truth, in McTaggart's TA« Naiun of Exisuncf, 

It is intercBTting to uolicc thit the Critical ItcaLi^ts, whose analysis of know¬ 
ledge is slmilu to that of the Kyiya, adopt the same device in Dveroome 
this dkineulty. Tht question whether we have any right to bcliere in the 
asiatenDe of physical obiects Is answered ihus: " Our iustincUv^ (and 

prnqticiilly inevitable) belief In tli* exi-Htenoe of the physical world about 
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Strictly speaking, the idea is said to be true if it leads to 
the perceptions demanded by the idea, and enables us to act 
on the environment successfully. According to the Prama^j- 
yavada of T&ttvacinldmaiai,i, the validity of cognitions is estat 
lished through inference. Wlien we see a horse, vve have first 
of all a cognition of the form, " This is a horse," followed by 
a vague idea, " I have seen a horse "; and it is when one 
goes near it and actually feels it, that he infers the validity 
of liis cognition ; and if the expected perceptions do not 
arise, he infers that the cognition is mistaken. We see water 
and go near it, and if it answ'ers our needs we call our per¬ 
ception of water valid, since what is not true does not induce 
successful activity.* W'hcn our desires are met, we become 
cognisant of the validity of our know'ledge. Thus from conse¬ 
quences we infer causes. Tliis theory of truth is an induction 
from positive instances of tlie successful leading of valid 
knowl^ge and negative instances of the unsuccessful leading 
of invalid knowledge. 

This workability is only the test of truth and not its con¬ 
tent. Some advocates of pragmatism are, however, of the 
opinion that the practical effects are the whole of truth, a 
view which has the support of Buddlnst logicians. The 
latter hold that '‘right knowledge is uncontradicted know¬ 
ledge. That which enables us to attain the object observ ed 
is uncontradicted knowledge," ^ To attain the object is to 
act successfully in regard to it and understand its nature.* 

US b pni^diatic^y justi&abk. Ttiia realm ot what appears, 

vi'hat is given) might conceivabK^ be meiely the visimis of a mind In nn 
ciiipfey worM. But we usstlncUvely itei these appearances to be tbe 
characters of real object?. We react to them a? if tlaey had on existence 
ol tbeir owUfc even when wc are asleep or foTgetling them. We lind that 
this beliti. those rear dons nwA " {E^say^ ifi CH/iV^ p. 6). 

^ Pdrvotpaanaiii jalajhlmain piamfi, sapbiilapravFttijanakatvat: yno 
noivam tan oaivaih yatbii apramS (Annaiib. Bbatta's Dipik/i, 

* t^hannoUara: NytlyaiHndu^ikd, L AviEithvSdnkaifa p'^anarh sam- 
yagjdiiimn], + + * pradaditani arthain prSpa^'U fiainvadaka ucyate." 

l Pravajtnkatvain eva prapahatvaJD - . . pravartokatvam api pravyrtl- 
vifayapravartakatvam cva. Dhanaottam thinba that the object attahicd 
is Dot identical with the object known, tbough they beloag to the same 
seriea. Tbotigb the Buddhista cannot admit the view of the rrJatiem 

facts aad ideas, thi;y aco^pt axtha^iddhl, or attainment oJ the object, or 
practicaJ efficiency (arthakriySa&marthyaiD) aa the teat o( troth, and indulge 
in vague phrases of similarity of ideas to objects as ajUiiiAiu-Ltpyaiu aayd 
prami^am L i). 
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For the Naiyaj-ilca, truth is not mere workabilitythough it 
b kno^vn by it. Truth is prior to verification. A judgment 
is tiue„ not because it is verified: but it is verified because 
It is true. Several objections to this theory are considered by 
the N'aiyajika. We cannot be sure that our desires are 
realised. Cases of illusory satisfaction are not unheard of. 
In dreams we have instances of apparent satisfaction, but 
that does not mean that dream states are to be regarded as 
valid. The Naiyfiyifca answers that what counts is not the 
mere feeling of successful activity^, but the feeUng of a normal 
healthy mindj which must support past experiences of success¬ 
ful activity. It b neither the vividness of the mental state 
nor the feeling of satisfaction^ but conformity mth experience 
as a whole. The objects of dreams cannot be fitted into 
the space-dme framework of experience^ and are therefore 
imaginary. 

Prior to fniitioD, out knowledge cannot be a^certaJned to be vaitd- 
Bc vrs Cannot have that con^i^cncc nithont whicli no endeavour is 
p<^£ihle. A valid knowledge of objects is the precondition oi sucoess- 
ful activity, and prior to successtiil activity we cannot have true 
knowledge of objects.* Uddyotakara nrges that this question of the 
relative priority of activity and knowledge is mcaningtess^ m view of 
the beginninglessness of the world. Besides, knowledge o£ the objeot, 
and Bot of the validity of knowledge, is necessary tor action. So fat 
as familiar objects arc concerned, due difficulty does not arise. In 
situations presenting novel features, where a mere application of 
precedents is insullicieiit, experiment even with inadequate know^- 
ledger We act, sometimes^ to verify hypotheses, life generally 
moves on the basis of assumptionsp and it is net possible to weigh 
every suggested hue of action in a fine balance of logic before acting 
on it. Pressure of practical necessities compels tis to act on ideas 
even when their evidence is incomplete. Objects of religious belief 
determine onr action, even though they lie beyond the range of reason. 
The Naiya^yika adsmts that there are cases where complete verifi¬ 
cation is not possible. WhetheT we shall attain heaven or not through 
the performance of agnihotra cannot be a^^certained until we die. 
He that will act only when he can fully comprehend, must have either 
a very long head or a very short Hfc, 

In thb diflScolty, Dhurmottara makes a distinction between the right 
k noil ledge whith Is the immediate antecedent of attain ment faxthakriyl- 
nlrbhZUam} and that which leads to attainment through certain intermediatie 
■lagea (artbakciydsamaTtlie » pravartakajn). The first leads dbectly to 
action and cannot be an object of inquiry. See Uddyotakaxa and Vacaapatl 
on i. ]. 1+ 
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Later Naiy^yikas^ like Vacaspati and Udayana^ admit the self- 
evident character (svata^pr^TnUpyam} of some forma of vaJid know- 
ledge. Inference free from all error and inconsistency and compafison 
{upam^na) based on essential resemblance are, according to Vacaspatip 
of self-evident validity, since there La rationa! necessi^ binding the 
cognition and the objects. In the case of sense-perception and verbal 
testimony^ we cannot be equally certain. ^ Udayana admits Vacaspati's 
contentionp and argues that besides inference and comparison^ sell- 
consciousness (anuvyavasaya) and internal as well as e^xtemal per¬ 
ception of mere existence (dharmijMnaJ possess sell-evident validity. * 


XIX 

Error 

Prana, or valid lcnowle<ige. is distinguished from doubt 
(saihikt^'a) aud erroneous knowledge (\'iparyaya), w’hcre the 
ideas do not lead to successful action. Illusions and hallucina¬ 
tions fail to realise their ends, i.e. do not fulfil the expectations 
roused by them. We become conscious of error when the 
demands of our ideal past are not met by the present. We see 
a white object and take it to be silver, pick it up and find it to 
be a piece of sliell. The new experience of the shell contradicts 
the expectation of silver. According to the Nyaya, all error 
is subjective. Vatsyayana says : “ What is set aside by true 
knowledge is the wrong apprehension, not the object," 3 
Udd^^takara observes, taking the mirage as an instance, 
“the object all the while remains what it actually is: In 
regard to the flickering rays of the sun, when there arises the 
cognition of water, there is no error in the object: it is not 
that the rays are not rays, nor that the flickering is not 
flickering: the error lies in the cognition : as it is the cognition 
which instead of appearing as the cognition of the flickering 
rays, appears as the cognition of water, r.e. as the cognition 
of a thing as something which it is not." 4 Water is not 
absolutely non-existent, as a flower in the sky, but is not 
existent here and now, though it is imagined to exist. The 
rays are the cause of the illusion, though not the object of 

I N.V.T.T., 1 . 1 . I. 

» For a £(arcb]ftg critiei^m of Ihe Nyftya theory of trntk^Boe 
k tJ-M. 

* N.B,, iv, 2. 35. 
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the illusory perception of water. The realism of the Nyaya 
is here slightly modified, since it cannot account for the rise 
of illusions on the view that tlie world of e?cperienccd things 
ydth all their p<y:diar qualities exists independently of any 
relation to the experiencing subject. All erroneous cognition 
has some basis in reality. Vatsyayana says: "No wrong 
apprehension is entirely baseless." ' Error is the apprehension 
of an object as other than what it is. Tins view of anyatha- 
khyati is supported not only by the Nyaya but also by thj 
Jaina logicians, and KumariJa. 

Tl]c NaiyUyikas repudiate other theories of error,* whkh are more 
metaphysical than logical. The Sautrirttikas holJ that in error there 
is a. wrong superposition {Atop^) of something which is a form of 
oognittoii (jiUjtikira) on an external object. The Yogicaras do not 
admit extra-mental reaJiUcs, yet for ah practical purposes objects are 
admittetl to be reaJ, thanks to the teudenciea of bcginningltsa avidyA. 
Error consists in the superposition of the /orni of cognidou on such 
objects.J We know that a cognition is erroneous, since it is sublated 
by anolher apprehension i and is devoid ol practical efficiency (aztba- 
kriyakahtvaj. In the appreheusion " this b silver/^ w^hat b sublated 
b not silver but tliisness fidant^), for^ in the judgment a form of 
cogjution aiJv-cr is attributed to the " this " ; in the sublative 
judgment tins b not silver,^' we sublate the " this ” and not the 
" silver/* for, to deny the latter b to deny its existence as a form of 
cognition. Thb b the view oi jS^n&karakhyati, according to which 
a form of cognition is wTongly referred to an external object, 
the illusion b o3, the external reference of silver is denied. Thb view 
is a corollary from the general metaphysical position of the Yogilcaras, 
that there b no real difference between the self. Use object of know¬ 
ledge and knowledge. The Nalj-tyika objects that, on the Yogacara 
view, our cognitkiaa should take the form of not tiib is silver "but 
" I am silver/' which is not the case. The Yoglc-aras cannot account 
for the dbtlnction between truth and error. Subjectivism vitiates tho 
whole position. Sw'eetness b in the honey and bitterness in the gall, 
and these qualities are not purely imaginary. The Nyaya foniTula, 
that error b the apprehension of a thing as wiiat it b not, b applicable 
even on the Yogacara view.* The MI<ihyamikas hold the asatkh>'£ti 
view, that there is only nombeing (asat), and that ah perception of 
inremal and external objects b ertoncous. Non-existent silver mani¬ 
fests itself as exbtent, thanks to ottr cognitive meclianism. The 

■ K.B., iv. a. * N.V.T.T., i. i. 7- 

I An(Vdyavidyllv4saD2bt>pitamaincarn bahyaEQ, utra jimaHiLirasylropalj 

1 j:, i), 

4 Balavid bldhakapratyayava^t. 

i Aninii^dha on S-P-S.^ i. 41; Ny 4 y'dW 4 a^;d»-i. p, 17^ 

fi" 
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Nalyiyika objects tliAt the incorrect apprchcrision of silver in a shell 
15 proclnixd not by nothing but by sametbing in the piece of shell. 
If iUuiiioAS ane not excited by extemni ^Umtili and have no objective 
we cannot distinguish one iUusion from another. A non-existent 
thing cannot produce any effect. Erroneous cognitions cannot be 
traced to residual imprssions which are not possible without te^ 
objects.* The Advaita adopts the anmflcarilya-khyiti, \VIiatever is 
tmtnifcsled in a cognition is the object of that cognition. In the 
JUuston of silver, silver appears to consciotisness and is cognised > 
otherwise we shall have no- reason to say that it is the illusion of silver 
and not of something else. But the silver so cognised is neither real 
DOr unreal nor both real and unreal. IE real, the cognition would bo 
vaM : if unreal, no activity will be induced ; if both unreal and real, 
then two contradictory qualities will subsist in one and the same 
entity. Its nature is re^ly indefinable or anirvacanlya. Thla io- 
cxplicable silver is produced through avidyj with the help of residual 
traces of the past oognitbus of silver revived by the pcnn^piion of Lli* 
similarity of silver with the object W'ith which the defective sense* 
organ is in contact. According to the Advaita, the illusion is a preseo- 
tative cognition produced by an object actually present to couscious- 
nesa. Silver is prescat at the time and place when and where the 
illuaton is produced. Otherwise the illuaion is not a presentation. 
This presented silver lasts as long the illusion la-'itS- The Naiy^yika 
objects that> if the illusory object of silver is created in the absence 
of silver, Uien we could see anything of which we have Bn idea, and 
there coujd be no difference betu-ee n image and percept. The NaiySyika, 
however, congratulates himseU on the fact that this view can be 
brought under his auyathaithyati, since an indefinable object appears 
to consciousness as real,* Akhy'lti (or vivtkathj.'^tiJj. or non-dis^ 
crimination, is the name given to PrSbhikara’s view of error. The 
difference betw^cen the piece of shell we see and the silver w e imagine 
is not noticed, and wre say this is silver,^* The subladng CT^iUon 
does not contradict the illusion, but simply recognises the distinction 
between the perceived and the remembered elements of the erroneous 
cognition. Against this view% the NyAya urg^ that, as long as the 
illusion lasts, there is an actual presentation or perception of sih-cr, 
ftjid not a mere representation. We are oousdous of silver as eotue- 
thing presented to consciousness here and now, and not as sotnutbing 

1 If OlminiiA are cot produced by external objects, then there is an 
differeocc between dreamless bImis and illuiiojis except that Ln the Eatlei. 
we have cousciouint^ and Lu the former not. PratHtyakafUaLtmari^fi^a^ 
pp. 13 if.; Sydy^itH&iljari, pp, 177-178. 

^ RumTinuja, criticisiag the Advaita view, asks. Whal is the cause of tlic 
production of the iDdefmoblD silver at the time of the illusion? The 
cognition of silver caimot produce the object^ aitite the tatter is the cau» 
of the farmer. It cannot be due to a defect in the scnse-tnecbanisni. since 
the 5ciiM=-crgan3 do not produce effects in ths outward objects. Sense* 
cause knowledge and not objects of know ledge. 
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perceived in Wic past and lemenibeTcd now* Noa-di^criniinaticni at 
ths time o( llie illuaion caimot induce action. The nature of obaciirar 
tioD oi memory {siii 7 tipramo|a} is not clearly stated. So it must be 
said that our immediate perceptual coDsdouSiie^ is itseli iafected 
with error. ■ 

TEie thcoiy of anyathakhySti is criticised by the other 

schools, notably the Advaita Vedanta.^ Sliver easting at some otlier 
time and place cannot be an object of perception, since it is not present 
to the senses. If it is said to be rcc-allcd to consdousneiS, then even 
in inference of fine from smokie^ fire may b* said to be recalled to con* 
sclQnsncs£> and there would be no need for inference at all. Again,, to 
what does the otherwiseuess (anyathS.tva) refer ? It cannot refer to 
the cognitive acUvily^ where the ftubstratum sheD cannot impart its 
own form to a cognition which apprehends silver; not to the result 
of the cognitive activity, since a presentation does not dificr essentially 
whether it is valid or invalid : not to the object of cognition which Is 
the shelJ, which cannet identify itself with or transform itself into 
silver. If the shell is absoltitely different from fiilvcr, then it cannot 
be identified with it; if it U both different and not different, then 
even judgments like " the cow is sborthomed would be illusory, 
if the shell actually transforms itself into silver, then the cognition of 
silver is not invalid and cannot be sublated. If it is said that it is 
a momentary transformation for the time the iHtision lasts, then the 
perception of silver must be had even by thiKC who do not suffer irpre 
any sense defects, i 


XX 

Genf.hal Estimate Nyaya Episti-mology 

The Nyaya view of knowledge as an attribute of the soul, 
which copies recility j seems to common sense too simple to need 

* J_yafliihhasflri mentians the theory of alauMkirthathyati, which 
jciy.inta attxibutn to a Mlmiihsaka. According to it, to the USuaory 
cognition of silver, the object oi thEs illustou is silver, which is diffurtnt frem 
tbc ordinary (lauidka) sitvef. What serves our practical awds is lankika, 
and what does not is alauklka. Even alaakika silver inducu same activity. 
The Najyilyita aaks whether wc have my knowledge of alankika silver and 
what becomes of it the moment we realise our mistake. Prabhftcaudra, in 
hk Fyom^^arn.'i!amdti^ti4a. meutioEW praslddblrthakhyati aa the view 
supported by BliAskara and the followeri of the SSrhkhym. Acrordiug to it, 
the object of UluBory cognition is not a non-exJj'tent thin|, but an esiatent 
object estabE^hed by tnowEedgo- Water is the object of the illusion of 
water, and when this iUiwory cognition is contradicted hy the cognitron 
of the rays of the sun. the latter cognition has for its object the rays of 
snu. This view is not satisfactciry, tinM it makes all cagnltiooa valid 
tNyavama^jan, pp^ tfij-iaS ; JPwamiysAamalamiift^94^. 1). 

» S«! I. * V- 33- 
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any justification ; yet this apparently innocent view involves 
assumptions that have been uncritically accepted. In its 
hostility to Buddhist subjectivism the Nyaya insists that 
things are the ground of logical truth, that the external world 
exists apart from our knowledge of it and determines that 
knowledge, that our ideas correspond to things. It divides 
the real into two compartments of subjects and objects, and 
thus transforms the ordinary assumptions of common sense 
into a metaphysical theory which is inadequate to the facts 
of consciousness as well as the demands of logic. The main 
assumptions which vitiate the epistemology of the Nyaya 
are ; (i) that self and not-self are sharply separated from one 
another, { 2 ) that consciousness is the result of the causal 
action of the not-self on the self, { 3 ) that knowledge is a 
property of the self. In spite of these metaphysical prejudices, 
the Ny5ya contains fruitful suggestions by which its defects 
may be overcome. So long as the Nyaya gives an account 
of what is immediately experienced in the act of knowledge, 
it is on secure ground ; but when it tries to offer a metaphysical 
explanation, in terms which take us behind the ultimate fact 
of knowledge, it is open to criticism. That we have a direct 
awareness of the world which is not a mere putting together 
of abstract particulars but a complex cosmos with terms and 
relations, particulars and universals, that our ideas have 
working value, are views warranted by experience. Tlte 
fundamental mistake of the Nyaya is the mistake of Lockt, 
and other empirical thinkers who regard Uie individual as one 
natural unit and the world as another. This mechanica] view, 
however legitimate for the limited purposes of daily liie and 
psychology, is not ultimately defensible. The problem for 
logic is not so much the genesis of knowledge as its nature. 
We cannot hope to determine the nature of knowledge by 
trj'ing to go behind it and observe the manner of its coming 
to be. \^^^en the Naiyayika regards consciousness as a pro¬ 
duct or a resultant, he is trying to get behind the process of 
knowing. 

If the self and the not-self are sharply separated from 
one another, and if consciousness is but the result of the 
causal action of the not-sedf on the self, as Locke and Descartes, 
Hume and Kant thought, then all the contents of conscious- 
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ncBs are purely subjective states of the kno^ln^ individual. 
Events of the world of not-self caunot form part of the know¬ 
ledge which belongs to the self : and if knowledge reproduces 
nealityp it can only contain copies of real events and not the 
events themselves* MTien we divide the subject froro the 
objcctp the question of building the bridge from the one to 
the other becomes difficult. Either we have to hold that the 
object is the creation of the subjtKt or that there is no object 
at alL MTiether we say that the object is taken into con¬ 
sciousness, or is mirrorcfd in it, or represented by a sketch or 
an outline, whatever view of the relation of knowledge to 
object we may adopt, it becomes impossible for us to be 
certain that the vrorld is as we perceive it. So long as the 
two are external to eadi other, as one piece of matter is 
external to another, we can never be sure that our ideas 
correctly represent objects, or that they represent objects at 
alL We cannot compare our cogtutions mth reality, since 
the latter is external to thought. Nothing but thought itself 
is known directly^ and we cannot compare the thought with 
the real, since only one of the terms is given, and Uie act of 
comparison implies tliat both the terms should be given. If 
anytlung can compare the idea on the one side and the object 
on the other, it must be consciousness ^ ^ but such a con¬ 
sciousness must include both the idea and the object. 

If truth means agreement of ideas with realityj and if 
reality is defined as that which is external to thought, what 
is not and cannot be in thought or made up of thought, then 
truth-seeking is a wild-goose dtase- Thought seeks an end 
which could never concdvably be attained, nay, an end of 
which no clear notion could be formed. The Naiy^jdka faces 
the conclusion that the goal of thought, the attainment 
of truth, cannot be directly realised. He hoids that lor a 
finite mind Uie goal of thought is beyond attainment. We 
have to be content with the lower ideal of acquiring confi¬ 
dence in the working value of our ideas. ServiceabUity or 

^ Proftasor Alcsiuidcr bolcli that and ate inUepfsndertt 

thin ga and the nelati&n twtwecn thein tl that ol compreseiurfi. The two 
happen to l?4 tog-ctbcTp though th^ y are Bcparato in thfr world. But what 
13 the nature of thu consciausnes^ ? Coui^iousDas^ is always of some things, 
aud it doea oot teU sa about thu cxkt«ttc« of an object outiiide aad iadav 
peodent of It. 
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practical cffidency generates this feding of confidence. This 
workability does not, however, justify the Nya^’a assumption 
that ideas work because they are in accord with reality.’ 
The Buddhist logicians who adopt the same test of truth 
derive a different conclusion from it; and it must be said that 
the Buddiiist view is more logical^ The content of truth is 
not correspondence of knowledge with objtxts which are but 
ideal, but verification by experience,* Ideas prompt us to 
activity, and when w'e realise our desires their daim to truth 
is granted. Our dreams are dedared to be illusory, since 
activities based on them fail to achieve the ends. Suppose 
we dream something, dig up our field and light on a tieasuic, 
then our drfam is true, whether or not it accords with reality. 
It is dear that the best grounded and the most certain of our 
knowledge has a possibility of error. No belief of ours is so 
firmly grounded that there does not remain at least a bare 
chance of its being false. While it is possible to lead some 
sort of existence, depending on this pragmatic test, w'e cannot 
have complete satisfaction. Wliat serves one need may not 
serve another; and we are interested in the vital logical 
need to know reality, which cannot be met The Nyaya, 
w*hich is anxious to save us from Buddhist subjectivism, has 
not provided us with a more satisfactory view of reality. 
When the patent fact of our knowledge of the external world 
is not accounted for by the Nyaya theory, it must return 
upon its initial assumptions and «camioe them in the light 
of the analysis of the fact of knowledge itsdf. 

Wliile it is quite true that things may be real without 
being consciously present to my or your experience and do 
not begin to exist when you or I become aware of them, still 
it cannot be said that real existence is independent of alJ 
experience. The relation between knowledge and its object 
is called in Ny^ya the svarupa-sambandha. The object 
apprehended determines the knowing process. Cognition is 

> Cp. Broad: " It does iwjt in the least matter to science wliat is the 
tttlur natun ot a tcno, provided it wlU da thtf work th,&t L& iTcquircd of it 
If WE can ^ivE e. definition of points which wiK make them fulfU a certain 
pair of conditions^ it will not raatter though points thetuMlvEB should turn 
int to be entibca of n very dlfforent kind Irom wb&t we find luppoied them 
lo bo " {Scimiific Tko^hf, p. 

* Pr 105 j and Nyiyabin<it4flJid^ p+ ^ 
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consciousness of an object,* MadhusOdsua Samsvati * quotes 
from Udayana that " Co^itions by themselves fonnless are 
specified only by their objects. That is to say, the objects 
are the only specifications of cognitions.** AH cognitioiis are 
qualified or characterised by certain things as ^^This is an 
inkstand." " That is a tablecloth/* If the object known is 
entirely outside the process, then the correspondence notion 
of truth will have to be adopted ■ but Its svarupa is said to 
be within the prooesSj though the object-in-itself is not identical 
with the knowledge of it. According to this view, knowledge 
does not produce objects; nor do€is it correspond to them, 
but it apprehends them. It is therefore wrong to hold tliat 
the object lies outside the boundaries of knowledge, and what 
can be known of it is either its effect or its copy in the con¬ 
sciousness of the subject. Whether we perceive, conceive or 
remember an outer object or an inner state, what we perceive, 
conceive or remember is the object itself, wliich is independent 
of the knowledge process- The Nyajrai theory of our immediate 
and direct awareness of reality is inconsistent with its other 
assumption, that subject and object are substances which are 
isolated front one another. Nothing stands between the 
cognising subject and the cognised object. The tw'o, subject 
and object, are inseparably connected.^ One cannot be 
reduced to the other. The Nyaya is right in repudialing 
subjectivism^ that the objects ore the creations of the subject's 
fancy. The object is not brought into being by the subject's 
know’ing process. Even universal relations are said to be 
given to and not created by the subject. SenstMiata do not 
appear as disconnected partides^ blit os possessed of certain 
properties and qualities^ Only, according to later Kyaya, 
the universal or the basis of identity is known through non- 
sen suous (aJaukika) mental functioning. A large part of the 
experiences that enter into our knowledge is uon-sensuous in 
cliaracter. The constraining power of reality is admitted by 
the Naiyaiiko. The necessity of our experience is not imposed 
by the subject, but is due to the necessity of the world. The 
real is not intrinsically divided into the two^ selves and the 
world. The prerequisite of all thinking is the undivided 


• N.Br, iT, 


'Adtfiiiimiddki, t M. 
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reality from which stibject and objcfct are derived by a process 
of abstraction. It is true that abstractions play a large part 
Ln our lives, but yet reality in itself, on wliich our theory of 
knowledge should take its stand, the primary ontologicaJ fact, 
is consciousness fcaitauya). A metaphysical investigation of 
the nature and conditions ol knowledge reveals to ns the 
universality of consciousness. It is the basis and creator of 
all things, and it is risky to represent consdousness in a seini- 
materialised image. It is not a compound, though our w orld 
may be concrete enough* Our analysis into selves and objects 
is relative to our practical needs ; but this complex cosmos 
is based on a reality which is intrinsically undivided* The 
real when thought out assumes this aspect. It is not possible 
lor ns to give an intellectuaj account of reality apart from 
intellectual discrimination : yet our ideas deal with a reality 
to which no one of our distinctions is essential. The only 
absolute^ then^ is the undivided reality of consciousness^ 
which the Naiya>dka ignores in favour of a plurality ol souls 
and material objects, 

WTule reality is caitanyat or consdousness, truth, which 
logicians aim at, is sometliing dillerent, since logic assumes 
the distinction between subject and object, and its impulse 
can be satisfied only if the world of selves and objects is 
organised into a coherent whole. The Nyaya, in spite of its 
allegiance to the correspondence notion, grasps the more 
adequate character ol the coherence theory. It regards all 
forms of knowledge as parts of one whole, each having its 
function through ils place in the whole, and having no justjg- 
cation beyond what it can claim as part of that whole. The 
validity of any pramana is established through other pramanas,* 
The different kinds of knowledge are interrelated* All know¬ 
ledge has mediate necessity. When the Naiyajika \^ums us 
against the feeling of satisfaction wltich dreamers and lunatics 

^ Wc pcfCctvt an object, and iht validity of thb pcrcepUom s catiliJislifld 
throiigb iofenytee and perceptioFi of the validity of the factors Envolvcd 
in lit—scE]te4sri$an^, objects, contact betwwn the two, aad tho n^^ulting 
act of cosniUoQ. The sense^Tigaa h established by inference as the recipient 
of one ctass of External :Stlniiili j objects arc cstabliihcd by sensf^perception ^ 
contact js inferred from the non-perception of distiactinEs; and the n:aulting 
act of cognition is perceived by the seJf through lb contact with maoas and 
mtimate relation with the co^ition (N B , iJ. i. 
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liave. and asks us to take into account the feding of a normal 
heaJtliy-minded indii-idual, he is surrendering his theory of 
coirespondvnce. The normal individual is not he who has 
the support of the majority. Some illusions may be normal 
in this sense, but they are not therefore true. The social 
factor simply distinguishes purely imaginary experience 
from those which have more objectivity about them. By 
comparing our observations with those of others, "we can get 
a working certainty, sufficient for all ordinary purposes. 
What others perceive no less than ourselves, what is perceived 
by us identically at different places and times, may be looked 
upon as true and real. The demands of science require us to 
check our ordinary perceptions. Though we perceive the 
movement of the sun across the sky, science tells us that the 
earth revolves round the sun. More domentary arid dis¬ 
connected experiences are to be interpreted in the light of 
more unified and systematised experiences. The standard is 
set by the latter. Truth depennls not so much on the object 
as on its capacity to fit into the space-time scheme. The 
structure of reality must be capable of accommodating the 
truth. It is assumed that the space-time continuity has a 
S5r5tcmatic nature. The Naiyayika who adopts the pragmatic 
test is bound to hold that our view's of reality are relative to 
Our purposes. Knowledge of an object is just its meaning 
for our present needs. In practical life w’e are not concerned 
about the essences of objects but only their meaning for us. 
To say that for all men stones are hard and fires are hot 
means that these objects have the same meaning for us. 
Practically justified correspondence is the Naiyayika s mean¬ 
ing of truth, and ever so many illusions normal to all individuals 
and the race are true by this criterion. Nor is this test 
capable of use with regard to events in the past and the future. 
Though our truths are relative, they are not all of equal 
value. The highest truth is that which satisfies the v-ital 
logical need of understanding the world as a whole. The ideal 
experience whidi comprehends the nature of reality as it is, 
including both the finite subjects and the enii'inonment, is the 
absolute standard of truth. Not in the sense that many men 
have attained to it, but in the sense that when one attains 
the logical view, he will realise it as the truth. True noimality 
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cannot be ascertained by a counting of heads,^ The mere 
fact that the large majority of men believe in the pluralistic 
view does not indicate anything else than the practical value 
of that conception. Truth and untrutlj ate not questions to 
be decided by a plebiscite. If the majority of men have 
an attack of jaundicej the nature of truth does not alter. 
Truth is that which reveals itsdf to those who have sounded 
the depths of experience. The Naiyajika admits the higher 
validity of ai^jnana, or the wisdom of the seers, He asks 
us to judge our experiences by the achievement of individuals 
who have better comprehended the nature of reality. Truth, 
tike goodness and beauty, is an achievement of the indiridual 
mind, and in another sense it is a revelation to the human 
mind of a world unrealised as 3'et but awaiting realisatiori in 
and through a fuller experience. We do not so much con¬ 
struct truth as find it. Yet the Kaiya3nka again and again 
slips into the point of view of the psychologist who assumes 
that souls and matter are conditions which bring about know¬ 
ledge. The relativity of knowledge to our ends does not conhim 
the absolute division between subject and object which the 
N5raya assumes. It implies faith in the demanc^ of our nature 
and in the possibility of their satisfaction. That the nature 
of the real is adapt^ to the needs of human action, shows 
the essential interrelatedness of the tw'o aspects of reality, 
minds and their environment. The manifest pluralism and 
the unrelatednees of things is only apparent. The conception 
of a plurality of reals externally related to one another must 
yield place to the idea of the essential unity of the world. 

In accordance with tlie implications of the instrumental 
and relative character of all thought, the N8iya>nka should 
adniit the relative nature of the ideal of truth itself. Logical 
truth, which is reality conceived as a system of interrelated 

• Cp, ” Dgp» the tnitb of the feet that a blind man haa missed the prrfcEri 
development of what ghauM ho normal about his e^^ght dt^pond for iti 
pTDof upon tbe fact that a (aijger number of men are not blind ? The very 
flrat creature w3iicli ^nddenly groped into tbe pcisswaioa of ita eyeiigbt bad 
tbe right to a»ert tbat light wai a rcaJity. !n the human waM tbere may 
bo very few ^ha havne tbeir aplrLlruil eyes DpeJl. but in spite of the UiimeriCaJ 
prepondermnoo of thoM who cartnot e™. their want of viaioTt must not be 
esied as an evidence of the negation of light " (Rabindranath Tagore) See 
Foteword in RadhakrUhnaa's Pkiiotophy of tki UfnmU^Sr 
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selves and objects, is relative to tlie logical interest, though 
it is verj' much more satisfactory than the view which regards 
the universe as a plurality of independent reals. Truth is 
reality tahen as ideal, regarded as an intelligible system, Oui 
judgments and inferences aim at the comprehension of the 
whole. According to the degree in w'hicJi they succeed and 
fail in the endeavours, their place in the body of knowledge is 
determined. All logical truth is relative in the sense that the 
individual is a fragment of reality handling another fragment 
loosened from its context, and it is impossible, so long as one 
occupies the logical standpoint^ to grasp reality in itself. Our 
thought is forced to distinguish and select, and we are obliged 
to use the pragmatic test. The widest thought is compelled 
to leave out the existence of itself, w^hich in reality it must 
include. All knowledge b an abstraction from the real. It 
is an ideal reconstruction of the absolute-' 

The K^^aya analysis of perception and its view of svarupa- 
sambandha support the doctrine of the presence in knowledge 
of reality. The distinction of indeterminate and determinate 
perception suggests the view of the rdalivity of our knowledge 
to our interests. In some stages w'e have but an undiscriminat- 
ing acquaintance with reality, and in others a closer grasp of 
its complexity. The acceptance of the pragmatic test of 
practical utility confirms the view of the relativity of our 
knowledge to our limited standpointSH ^Vhile the conception 
of reality as made up of tw^o unlike spheres may be legitimate 
and useful for the purposes of psychology, it has to be trans¬ 
cended w^hen we arrive at the logical point of view. As w^e 
have sliowTi, the Nyaya is aw'are that it is only the coherence 
conception of truth that can be adopted in logic- The natural 
conclusion from tlib whole doctrine of relativity is that even 
this logical ideal of a complex co^os with mtenelated members 
cannot be regarded as absolute. The Nyaya did not choose 
to face this ultimate problem. But its theory of knowledge, 
whm consistently carried out, leads clearly to the posiuon 

* Cp. Bmdlcy : " Tlaat that fiery thi* worid is the esd u appcajunce 
Jeavea Uie ^orld more glorious if we feel it » u ahow of some fuUcr splendanr 
but tliL^ seoAuoiis eurtsin is A deception ai 3 d & ctieAt, U it hide? some colourless 
movement bf atom?, some gpcctni woof of itnpAlpi&bLe abitracticizi!i, or 
UDettlUy ballet of hlciCMlIcae utefonei vol- ii- p 59 lU 
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that the distinctions of sijbjt?ct and object arise within the 
fact of knowledge or experience* wliicb alone b the absolute 
or the ultimate fact behind which we cannot go. 


XXI 

The World of Nature 

The Nyaya accepts the metaphysics of the Vai^csika^ and 
regards the world of nature as a composite of eternal, unalter¬ 
able, causeless atoms* existing independently of our thoughts* 
The physical conceptions of the Ny^ya are almost the same as 
those of the Vai^sika. 

It wUh liowcver* be of interest to know the way in which the 
answers the objectiona of the rival schools. The probkin of time 
offers peculiar diMculties. Some Naj^'SyLkas hol^j t^iat time is a form 
of experience and is perceived by the sense-organs as a qualification 
of object^ of perception. For example, HAmaki^nMbvarin, the author 
of says that since we cognise objects as existing at present, 

time also may be said to be perceived. In the perception of the jar 
as existing at present (idanfm ghafo vartatej, present time also enters 
into tfw perce^ion of the object. Every object is perceived m exist- 
ing in time, though time is never perceived by itseU,* Tctnpoial 
relations are dependent on the terms related. There is no sooner or 
later, before or after, apart from events and actions. Time is per¬ 
ceived as a quaJihcation of objectSp and is therefore a sub^tanrive 
reality.1 

The MAdhyamika theory* that there is no present dme [varta- 
mlnak^a) apart from the past and the future, is examined by 
VAtsy&yana.t The past is denned as that w^hieh precedes the present, 
and the future as that which succeeds it. But the present has no 
meaning apart frorn the past and the future. VStsyayana replies that 
bL this is due to a confusion between time and space. The objector 
argues that when the object falb, we have the time taken up by its 
traversing a certain distance and the time that will be taken up by 
it in traversing the remaining distance, and there is no intervening 
distance which the object can be said to traverse at the present time. 
Space traversed gives the idea oI past time, space to be traversed that 
of the futuie, and there is no third space which could give rise to the 
pnesent time.i But, says Vatsyiyana, ''time, or knla, is not mani¬ 
fested by space {adhvA) but by acdoo fkiiyS.).'* " We have the con- 


* ^yJyaJMrtfyari. p, ijOr 
I U.B^rd. [. t 43‘ See I P., p, 


^ p. 13,7^ 

i K,R„ JL 1. ,1^. 
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Deption of time past) wheii the acdon of fallbg; has cess&A. . . . 
When the same action is going to happen^ we have the conception of 
time as future ; and lastly, whea the action of the thing is perceived 
as going on at the timCp we have the conception of present time. In 
the circumstances^ if a person were never to perceive the action as 
^ going on/ at the time, what could he conceive of as having ceased or 
as going to happen ? , . , At both the points of time {past and future) 
the object is devoid of action; whereasp when w'e have the idea that 
the thing is falling down, the object is actnaUy connected with the 
action ; so that wMt the present time apprehends Is the actual c^cisting 
connection of the object and the action, and thus it is only on the basis 
of tttig {existing connection and the time indicated by it) that w* 
could have the conception of the other two points of time ■ which 
latter^ for this reason^ would not be conceivable, if the present time did 
not esdst/' * Again^ perceptions arise in connection with things w'hich 
are present in time. There cannot be perception^ if there is not present 
timo. The present therefore is not a mere mathematical point but 
a tract of lime with a certain duration, ""a slab of time with 
tcmporaji thicknesa." ■ 

V^tsy£yaiia argues against several theories of the origin and nature 
of the world.* He critidses the idea of momciatariness (t^apikavida) 
on the ground that we cannot be certain that an entity will be replaced 
by another after the lapse of a moment, and there must be a connecting 
link between the origination of an entity and its cessation, may 
admit the truih of momentariness w here it Is perceived but not w here 
it is not perceived, as in stones, etc.* From the successive cognitions 
we have of objects, their con tinned existence follows. The theory 
that all is ncn-beuig is rejected on the ground, that if everything is 
non'beingp theft cannot be any aggregates.* Nor can all things be said 
to be relative to one another. If long and short are interdependent, 
then neither of them can be established in the absence of the other. 
Zf neither of them is self-existent, it wiU be impossible to establish 
their interrelatiort-* The doctrine of impermanence (anityata) is based 
on the facts of the production and destnicdoa of things. The Naiy^yika 
argues that there are things like atoms, time and space, and some 

<iualitie3 of tliesc which are neither produced nor destroyed, r The 


1 NB.,!!. 1.40. 

' Whitehead ; Th^ PrhuipU e/ p. 7- 

3 N:B,, iv. a. 3I^3J, and aV. 1. 

^ N.B., in. a. 11. S« atiq hL a. la-i j* 

S N.B.h iv. t. 37-40^ Soe aJ» iv, a. 36-77, 3 *- 33 - 

* II there is po such thing as the clwradtr (or indlviduailty) of things. 
Why do we not have the relatire notions of ieng^ and shortness in regard 
to two equal atoms or any two ohjecta of equal size ? . * < What relativity 
(mpek^) means is that when we perceive two things it Ixcomea pCKSsihle 
lor U9 to perceive the prcponderaiiite of one ovnt the otiiitr (N.B., iv+ x. 40). 

1 N.B., iv- 1+ 
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apposite view that aU things are pemiaBeat is equally defediva^ si nee 
lAine tilings we perceive are produced and destroyed. Composite 
sabstances are liable to production and destructionJ VAlsy^yana 
considers also fhn thecry of the absolute div'ersity of things {safva- 
PTthaktvavlda).’ The Naij'^yika holds that a whole is not a mere 
ag^egate ol its ports, but is something over and above the parts to 
which it stands in the pecnliar relation of aamavaya (inhertnee). 
Viteyayana repudiates the Buddhist view J that the whole is notlmg 
but the aggregate of parts^ and that the relation is a myth. 4 

The world cannot be produced by abhSva, or nonexistence. The 
Supporters of the abMva hypothesis argue that no effect arises untU 
the cause is destroyed. For the sprout to arise, the seed must 
be destroyed. V^tsya3^a argties against this view that tlio 
cause which is said to destroy cannot come into existence alter the 
destruction, and there is no production out of things destroyed. If 
the destruction^ of the seed were the cause of the rise of the sprout, 
then the latter must appear at the very moment the seed is broken 
to pieces. As a matter ol fact* the sprout appears only when tlie 
disruption of the seed is followed by a fresh composite formed out 
of its particles. So the sprout is due not to abh^va but a reammge- 
ment of seed particles.l Tlie view that the world is the result of 
chance is examined and rejected. The law of causality cannot be 
denied without stultifying all experienced 


XXII 

The Individual Self and Its T>EST\nY 

According to the Nyaya, the universe has certain dements 
which are not corporeal. These axe our cognitioaSp desires, 
aversions, volitions, and the feelings of pleasure and pain.7 
All these modes of consciousness are transitory, and so are 
not themselves to be identifled with substances. They are 
vie^ved as qualities of the substance called the souL 

The soul is a real substantive being, having for its qualities 
desire, aversion^ volition, pleasure, pain and cognition. As a 

i N.B.. iv, I, 19-33. • n.b , iv, j. 3^-3^, 

I See AuayUvanirUftaris^ii of the Buddhist wbo hved about the 

cJo4o cl the ninth ctatury a.o. 

i V^tsy 3 iyaiia'i explauiitiDii of is. not cleaTn It may 

pD^ibty refer to some doctrine m Fythagoraa'e theory of numbers. 

$ N.B., Ivh I, i4-t&r * N.B., Iv. 1* 2z-3.f, 

I If ple^ure, pain, desire and uveixion axe regarded ^ modes of feeling; 
fte bAve tbe three modes of comciousoeu* knowledge, feeling and will 
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rule the NsdyStyika proves the existeace of the isdi by means 
of inferencep though scriptural evidence is adduced in con- 
firmation^* Uddyotakara holds that the reality of the self is 
apprehended by means of perception also. According to him 
the object of the notion ofIis the soul,* The recognition 
of the different cognitions as mine proves the continued 
persistence of the souX^ " When a man is desirous of knowing 
or understanding (a certain thing) at first, he reflects as to 
w'hat this may be and comes to know it " this is so-and-so/* 
This knowing of the thing is by the same agent to whom 
belongs the previous desire to know and the subsequent 
reflection ; so this knowledge becomes an indication of the 
presence of tlie common agent in the shape of tlie souL"' * 
We remember things w'hich we previously cognised-S When 
one perceives an object, is attracted by it> struggles to obtain 
it, it is one soul that is the basis of these different activities.* 
If OUT mental life has at each instant a unique qualitative 
character which consLilutes it a moment in the concrete 
history of an individual subject, it is because it belongs to 
this self and not to another- Uddyotakara says: " For one 
who denies a soul, every cognition must be distinct with a 
distinct object of its own; and no cognition or recollection 
would ever be possible." 7 As a mere complex of sensational 
and affcctional elements, no state of consciousness can be 
distinguished as mine or another's. The experience of another 
is not my experience, for my self is different from his self. 
AH our mental states, such as remembrance, recognition, 
awareness of the relative persistence of the self, volition or 


^ N.S., l. I. to, H. T ■ 

1 N.V., Lii. I- 1. Tbfl Vai^fi5fcka idakes tht sfilf an object oi yogte por- 

teption ix. 1. II; iWyuyahand^i^. p. 

> N,B. and N.V„ ±. t. lo. * i. i. lo. 

J N.B., ill. I. 14 ; also ui. i. 7-Jip 

^ KkakarTtrkntvaib jfiiDcc^hipravijrtiliiiiB lannrnaifayaitvaffl (H.Uri iiL 


t N.V., i 1. 10. Vlcaspati obMTvies: "If in the BbKn« of tbi soul 
the rccoUectioTi and fusioti of cognttioni were possible under the bypothe^ia 
of evciry oD^iliD!! selling! up P-nd lotming a faotor in n series of <^^i(iiliaiLSr 
then flvsry oogaitioii would rcciU and Ium with every other cognitiQin of the 
sarae jxu&J* This statement of Vncaipati h a paraphrase q 1 Vfitayayana's 
temark tha t " Hue reco^itioD oJ one cognitiofi by anotlicr cognition would 
bft aa possible fti the rocoipiilion by one body oi the cipeiicticeai of mothfr 
body {N.B., 1 . I. in). 
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the assertion of seif, sympathy or consciousness of relation to 
other selves, all these imply Uie reality of a self* 

The materialist view that consciousness is a property of 
the body is easily refuted. If it were a property of the body, 
it would exist in the various parts of the body and its materiul 
constituents.’ If the latter were also conscious, then we have 
to regard the indi>'idual consciousness as the combmatioD of 
several consciousnesses produced by the different constituents. 
If body has consciousness, then all matter must have it, since 
it is of the same nature as the body. If beyond the body 
there is no soul, then the moral law would seem to be witltout 
any significance.* Since the body is changing from moment 
to moment, no sin can pursue us in subsequent lives. If 
consciousness is the essential property of the body, then it 
can never lose its essence, and it should be impossible for us 
to find bodies devoid of consciousness, as we do in corpses. 
Consciousness is not found in states of trance. It is not a 
natural quality of the body, since it does not last as long as 
the body lasts, as colour and the like do,3 If it were an 
accidental property of the body, then its cause is something 
else than the body itself. Again, consciousness cannot be tlie 
property of that of which one is conscious but of that w*hich 
is conscious. If consciousness is a property of the body, then 
it must be capable of being perceived by others aIso.i Body 
is not even an auxillaiy of consciousness in view of certain 
familiar experiences. At best it is an instrument or aid for 
the expression of consciousness. Body is defined as " the 
vehicle of actions, sense organs and objects," J The soul 
exerts itself to gain or get rid of objects by means of the body, 
which is the scat of the senses, nrind and sentiments. We 
cannot identify the body with either consciousness or tlie self 
which possesses it. Nor can we identify consciousness with 
the vital processes. Vitahty is a name for a particular relation 
of the self to the body,* 

The self is not the senses but what controls them, and 


' Sw SS^khya Saint, ui 20-31, and VljaSimbhik^a and Aniruddha on 
t 3 a«ni. 

* N.B., iiL 1.4. s K.B., m. 47+ 

• Sw LP.* vol. i, pp. S« also iii. 13. 35-55. 

I K.S.. i. l- JJ+ i AyiyflsAojj p. 
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synthesises thdr contribtitions.^ It is the sod that confers 
unity on the various kinds of apprehensions. The eye cannot 
hear sounds nor the ear see visions, and the consciousn^ that 
I who ain seeing a thing now have also heard of it will not 
be possible if the soul ’were not different from and beyond the 
senses As mstmments, the senses imply an agent which 
uses them. Being only products of matter, they caimol have 
consciousness as their property* Even when the object seen 
and the eye are both destroyed^ the knowledge that I have 
seen remains, and so this knowledge is not a quality ol dther 
the outer objects or the senses.^ Nor is the soul to be iden- 
tilied with manas, which is only the instrument by the aid of 
which the soul thinks. Since the manas is atomic in nature, 
it can no more be the sdt than the body can. If intelligence 
is a quality of manas, then the simultaneous cognition of 
things sucli as yogis have would be inexplicablen^ The self 
cannot be identified with the body, senses or manas, since it 
is present even when the body is lost, the senses arc cut off 
and manas is quieted down.^ All these belong to the 
object side, and can never be the subject while self is the 
subjects 

This permanent self is not buddhi or intelLection^ upalabdlii 
or apprehension^ or jfiana or knowledge.® BuddJii is non- 
permanent, while the soul must be permanent.7 Our con- 
sdousuess is to be compared to a flowing stream, where one 
mental state t'anishes as sewm as another appears. Wiatever 
be the nature of the object^ fleeting like sound or relatively 
permanent like a jar, cognitions themselves are transitory',® 
Tlie relative permanence of the object accounts for the relariv'e 
distinctness of the cognition, bnt cannot make the cognition 
itself permanent.5 The capacity for recognition cannot be 
attributed to buddhi*^® Intellect (buddhi) according to the 
Naiyayika is not a substance nor the cogniser, but a quality 
of the soul which is capable of being perceived- The self is 
the perceiver of all that brings about pain and pleasure 

« N B., lii. I. I. ‘ 3. il, 

* P,P,, p. Sm also .17-49W 

4 3 . * N.S,. L 1^3, 

^ N.B., iii. 3- i-i; iii- a. 
y N.B., id. i. 44. See iiu a. 45. 


j N.B., iiL 
I N.Y.T.T., i. 1 . i(x 
^ iVu tr 3 . 
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dra$ta), thu experience ol all pains and pleasures 
(bhokta) and tlie knouer of aJI things (sarvanublilvi). 

The substance to which these qualities belong cannot be 
made up of parts^ for it is an assumption of the Nyaya that 
compound substances are destructible while simple ones arc 
eternal. Whatever has an origin is neccssariiy made up of 
partSp and when the parts fall asunder, the tiring purines. 
The soul is partless (niravayava) and eternal It has no 
beginning and no end* If a soul once began to be^ it 
sometime cease to be. The soul cannot be of a limited size, 
since what is Unuted has parts and is destructible. The soul 
must be either atomic or infiirite, and of no medium ske 
(madhyamaparimairia) like compound substances. It cannot 
be atomic^ since we cannot then peredve its qualities of 
intellectionp will, etc. If it were atomiCp^ it would be impossible 
to account for the cognition wliich extends all over the body.* 
If of intermediate it must be either larger or smaller 
than the body. Either way, it cannot occupy the body as it 
docs and should do. If it is of the same size as the body^ it 
will be too small for the body, as it growls from birth onw-ards. 
Nor can the difficulty of its changing dimension from birth to 
birth be avoided. So it is aU-pervadmgp though it cannot 
cognise many things simultaneously^ on account of the atomic 
nature of manas. It is manas that retains tlie impressions 
of acts done in the body, and each soul has normally only one 
manas which is regarded as eternal.^ 

The soul is unique m each individual. 3 There are an 
infinite number of souls ; if not, then eveiy^body would be 
conscious of the feelings and thoughts of everybody else.^ 
If one soul were present in all bodi^, then when one experiences 
pleasure or pain, all should possess the same experiences, 
which is not the case. 

Consciousness is not an essential property of the soul* 
The series of cognitions can have an end, " As regards the 
final cognition* it is destroyed either when there are no causes 
for its continuance (in the form of merit or demerit) or by 

i TarkasfiingrahadfpiM, 17. * N.Q., i, i. ; ill. 

1 N.V.T.T*. L I. 10: i. 14. 

4 Tht poMibLHiy -flf Ort& soul diffcTMit bwtiH » adniitted m ft 

«up«mom^ phrEDChEUfrnQ& 
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lea^n of the pecuHadties of time (which can put an end to 
the operation of merit and demerit), or by the appearance of 
impressions produced by the final cognition itself." ^ It 
follows that the soul which is the substratum of consciousness 
nc^ not always be conscious. As a matter of fact^ it is an 
unconscious (jada) principle capable of being qualified by 
states of consciousnesSi^ Ckjnsciousness cannot exist apart 
from self, even as the brilliaiice of the flame caimot live apart 
from fixe flame ; but the soul itself is not necessarily conscious. 
Consciousness is regarded as a quality of the soul produced 
in the waking state by the conjunction of the soul with manas. 
It is an intermittent quality of the selfJ 

The soul is an eternal entity which is from time to time 
connected with a body suitable to its desert. The body has 
its source m the acts done by the person, and is the i>asb of 
pleasure and pain.^ The body is formed under the influence 
of the unseen force of dcsdny.s and is the result of the per¬ 
sistence of the effect of the previous acts A Each man become 
endowed vdfh a body fit for being the medium of the ex¬ 
periences Tvhich he has to undergo. The birth of a being is 
not a mere physiological process, Uddyotakara says : " The 
karma of the parents who have to enjoy the experiences 
resulting from the birth of the child, as well as the karma of 
the personality which has to undergo experiences in the world, 
both these conjointly bring about the birth of the body in the 
mother's womb.** 7 The connection of the soul mih tlie body 
is called its birth and its separation from it death*® At the 

* K.V,^ iil. 2. Z4. 

* view* It as a sabstascc possessing knowledge, joy and 

pure quAlitltfi, cUmaJ, ImpcrisliAblc, uutliaDgieabJ^i not th&a aja sUim 

in aiic though cnpAble of pervAdin^ tbe body. 

* H.B. and N.V. oq i. i. lo, And P.P., p. 99. 

i N.B,, iiii, 1. 27, The body is coenposed mainly of eiirth, tbopgh tho 
otnei ekments help in its iunuatiDCi (iii. z. 27-29), While the humiio body 
IS mainly made of earth, the Ky^ya odinitB Aqueous bodies formed in the 
regions ol YaxuoA, fiery in those of Sun, itad aerial in those of VAyo. There 
are not, however, or etheienl bodios 

i K.B., lii. 2. fio-72, 

* PUrvAkrtnpbAl^ubaAdh^t lii. 2. 60). 

7 iLL 2. ^3. 

* iv. K. lo^ The qtze^tidn is asked v?hethcr birth and deaCb, i-^- rotAtion 

in the wheel of psjhjidrA, beksu^g to the soul or the niAuaj. UddyotAkim 
answera : II by MJtasafA you menu the Action (of entering ADd 
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beginning of creation, an activity is set in the atoms by 
which they combine so as to form material objects. A similar 
activity arises in the minds of the souls, which brings about 
several other qualities consequent upon the past careers of the 
souls themselves. The concrete history of each soul embraces 
a number of lives. At any one moment its historically con¬ 
tinuous existence is rooted in the past and embraces an out¬ 
line of the future. Any one life is but a part of a historically 
conditioned series. 

No serious attempt is made to prove the pre-existence 
theory, since it is generally accepted. Infants show signs of 
pleasure and pain in quite early stages; and we cannot reduce 
the smiles and cries of the baby to mere mechanical tnovements 
like the opening and the closing of the lotus flowers.’ The 
human being is very much more than a mere flower. The 
newborn babe's desire for milk cannot be explained on the 
analogy of the attraction of the iron by the magnet, since the 
child is not a mere piece of metal.* The objection that 
children u-ith desires may be produced, even as substances 
with qualities are produced, is not valid, since desires are not 
mere qualities but take thedr rise from previous experience.? 
We come into the world " not in entire forgetfulness, and not 
in utter nakedness," but with certain memories and habits 
acquired in the previous state of existence.^ The argument 
for pre-existence as well as future life is strengthened by 
ethical considcraLions. If we do not assume a past and a 
future for our souls, then our ethical sense will be violated by 
loss of merited action (k|tahini) and gain of unmerited result 
(akrtabhyagama). There must be a future where we can 
experience the fruits of our deeds and a past to account for 
the differences in our lots in the present, WTten our desert 
IS completely exhausted, our soul is freed from sariisara and 

f rom thG b£K3[ti), then it belongs thfl muad. a? It » the man as that 
iiftunlly moves (sariisarati): on tho other hand, if by aAih.>i£ni you mean 
expcnencing (of pleasure and pain), then it belongs to the uml, sin« it u 
the that experirntes pte^ufe and pain " i. i , iq). 

* LiL I. ig-ai, * Hi. i, 32-^4. 1 ili, 1, ^5-26, 

I It may wcO bo BaJd that desines and tncliiiBtipna prove only tha 
Misteiite of the zo\i\ and not ita previous csisteniie. Afier all, the Ny?ya 
theory of new beginnmgs doei- not nequiit as to atxept a past for nur 
■oulaj 
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rebirth and attains release or emancipation (mok^),* Accord¬ 
ing to Vatsyayana, " the fruition of all one's acts comes about 
in the last birth preceding release/' ^ 

Release is freedom from pain " This condition of immor¬ 
tality, free from fear, imperishable, consisting in the attainment 
of bliss, is called Brahma/' 4 Mok^ is supreme felicity marked 
by perfefCt tranqnilhty and freedom from defilement. It is not 
the destruction of self, but only of bondage. It is defined 
negatively as the cessation of pain, and not os the enjoyment 
of positive pleasure. For pleasure is always tainted with pain. 
It is caused as much as pain. Uddyotakara urges that if the 
released soul is to have everlasting pleasure, it must also have 
an everlasting body, since experiencing is not possible without 
the bodily mechanism.s 

\Micri the scriptural texts speak of the essence of the soul as 
pleasure, they mean only perfect freedom from pain. The NaiySyika 
proves that every idea of libeTatlon mcludea this minimuj^n of freedom 
frorai pai 4 i> Fr^om is, in the Nyiya, complete cessation of effort, 
activity, consciousness and absolute cssation of the soul from body, 
majias, etc. This state of pure existence to which the liberated souls 
attain is compared to the state oi deep dreamless sleep.? This state 
of ahstraef existence, without knowledge and joy, however, said to 
be one of great glory, as the soul possesses the general qualities of 
vibhutva, or ubiquity, though not the specific ones (vi^pgunaj of know¬ 
ledge, desire and will. V'fitsytiyana criticises the theory that freedom 
consists in the manifestation of the soul''s happiness on the ground that 
there is neither evidence nor justification for it. If there ia a cause for 
the manifestation of happStiess, it must be either eternal or non-eternal. 
If the former, then there would be no difference betn^een the soul 
released and the soul bound. If the cause be non-etemal, what can 
it be ? Kot the contact of soul with manas, which by itself brings 
about nothing. Other aids like merit have to be admitted. But the 
product of noDHetemal merit cannot be eternal. When the merit Is 
exhausted, its product of pleasure must also cease.* It is a state 
absolutely free even from cogniMocs, which are, according to the 
Nyiya, evanescent and productive of activity and so bondage. The 

I N.B., iii. 2. 67. * N.B., iv, i. ^4, 1 L i- 9 - 

I Tfld ahhayaid^ ajaram, ani|tyupada£fl. biahmakK mapiiptik (N.B., 
i z. 33)^ 

J N.V„ i, t. i'l. S« filu N.B., iv, 1. j8. Pleasure is a quality and not 
a eoaistitueat of the soul, according to Vikaspatir Set N.V.T.T.* i. i, as 
^ S.B.S, ri. 

T Siifuplasya svapnJdarfanc kleiSLihSivavad apavar^ab pv- 
* N.B,. i, I, 2z. See also Nyilyakandali, pp. 28^2^7. 
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SMikhyia view, that freedom is a state of pure eoasdousness, Is erltidscd 
on the ground that there most be some cause for the emergence of this 
oonsciDuaacsa ; and whatever is caused is ROD'etemal. Be$idce> the 
S&ibkhya view that the putu^ is discriminated from prakrfi in 
90 that the latter ceases to function and the former rests in it* own 
nature, credits the unintciligeat principle of piak^ with too much 
wisdom,' 

The critic feels that the mok^ of the Naiyayikas is a word 
mthout meaning. There is not very much to distinguish the 
Nyaya philosophy from materialism. It regards the individual 
as neither the soul nor the body, but the result of their union. 
When there is a separation between soul and body, " nothing 
whatever can happen to excite sensation," as Lucretius says, 
" not if earth shall be mingled mth sea and sea with heaven." 
The peace of extinguished consciousness may be the peace of 
death. The sleep without dreams is a state of torpor, and we 
may as well say that a stone is enjoying supreme felicity in 
a sound sleep without any disturbing dreams. The state of 
painless, passionles.s existence, which the Nyiya idealises, 
seems to be a mere parody of what man dreams to be. To 
lose sensations, passions, interests, to be free from the con¬ 
ditions of space and time, is certainly different from being 
bom anew in God. Men of a feeling heart shun such a monster 
as cast of brass, which may find a fit dwelling in a sanctuary 
filled with the statues of gods. The Vedantin, to wliatever 
school he belongs, argues that freedom consists in quitting 
tliis frail, perishable individuality to be taken up into the 
being of the infinite, Kaiyayikas are anxious to make out 
that the condition of freedom is one of bUs!s,» but they cannot 
do so until they revise their conception of the soul's relation 
to consciousness. 


xxrii 

Some Critical Considerations ok the Nvaya Theory of 
THE SoDL AND ITS RELATION TO CONSCIOUSNESS 

The Naiyayika is not dear about the status of conscious¬ 
ness in his theory. He regards the soul by itself as unconsdous, 
and argues that consciousness is produced by the reaction of 

■ N.S.. iii. a, 75-78, • NyAyaiSra, pp, Cp. eJso JI,B„ i. 1. aa. 
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the sdi to orgaiuc nature. He assumes the reality of a soul 
substance to account for the unity of our consciousness, Out 
consciousness is not the same for two momeuts, and there are 
periods when it often lapses altogether, Yet there seems to 
be an identity which makes us remember things and say that 
we are the same in childhood and old a^e. To e^cplain this 
phenomenon, the Naiyayika assumes an eternal self-substance, 
which remains the same, though conscious states supervene 
one upon another, But can the soul be unconsdous and yet 
be able to recognise ? If in sleep and such other states there 
is a complete breach of our consdous life, and if the soul were 
an unconscious substance, how can the phenomenon of recog¬ 
nition be accounted for ? If the self assumed by the Naiyayika 
were not an eternal consciousness witnessing the series of 
mental states, it cannot recognise or remember. As Samkara 
says : " Even for him who maintains that consciousness fails in 
those states, it is not possible to speak of a failure not wit¬ 
nessed by consciousness/' * The self must be an uninterrupted 
consciousness which never takes a holiday. The NaiySyika is 
right in holding that, if consciousness means a succession of 
states of consciousness of something observed cither by itself 
or from outside, then it is not the fundamental reality, the 
subject wtiich is eternal and self-sufficient. But tins latter 
principle need not be beyond consciousness. An tmconscious 
soul registering the traces left by conscious states, is on the 
same level with the brain retaining the impressions of con¬ 
scious DccuirencGs, If the self is not to be viewed as a constant 
consciousness, then we need not assume it at all. The brain 
cells of the organism may serve as the basis of memory and 
recognition. But the Naiyajoka is not satisfied with such a 
solution, and therefore he has to admit a conscious subject 
or self. Tliis seems to be the implication of his view of the 
sdi as an immaterial substance. It is said to be spiritual, 
and it is necessary to admit that it is conscious, though not 
in the empirical sense. The Naiyayika is anxious that the 
eternal self should not be identified with fleeting cognitions. 
The spiritual reality of the self is not to be confused with the 
transitory mental states. The self is not always qualified by 
these passing mental phenomena. But if it is to serve the 

) S.B., ii. 1. lS> 
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purpose for which it Is assumed, then it must be of the nature 
of consciousness. The Saihkhya view is, on this point, a step 
in advance of the N^'aya. 

Unless we assume the reality of self as consciousness, the 
explanation of consciousness becomes difficult. We cannot 
make consciousness a iertimn quid, a sort of mechanical glow 
which arises when two unconscious substances, soul and 
matter, interact. If the soul by itself is not conscious, and 
if consciousness is induced in it by the action of the outer 
world on it, there is nothing to distinguish the Nyaya theory 
from material ism, say as it may that consciousness is uot 
a mere by-product of the brain. Consciousness is furthest 
removed from materiality, and we cannot find any medianicaJ 
equivalent to it. It is inconceivable bow material and non¬ 
material entities interact. When we pass from a material 
event to a psyctucal state, we step from one world into anoihcr 
incommensurable one. It is no explanation to say that 
conscious states, are epiphenomena produced by the inter¬ 
action of two unconscious substances, sou] and manas. The 
soul is infinite and partlcss (niravayava), the manas Is atomic 
and partless, and how can we conedve the interaction between 
the two ? * If consciousness is something originated in the 
infinitely extended self, is the substrate of tl«s consciousness 
the self in its whole extent, or a part particularised by the 
body ? The former is not admissible, since then aU things 
should present themselves to consciousness all at once. The 
latter Is not admissible, since the self has no parts. It is no 
use taking shelter under the determining character of merit 
and demerit, for these can have little to do with the appre¬ 
hension of the sea or the sky or the rivers or tlie mountains. 
Samkara urges several objections. Since every soul Is omni¬ 
present, the manas connected with one soul must be connected 
with all souls, with the result that all souls should have the 
same experiences. Since all souls are all-pervading, they 
must be in all bodies as well. Many all-pervading souls must 
be regarded as occupying the same space.’ If consciousness 

■ S.b., li. a, 17, Iti tbe state of pralaya. or destruction, the sotils ute 

not Supposed to be in cootAet \ritii atbin^. How dq tbey retain the tracu 
qf their put ? Dou Chfi inaaas retaio them, and is tW manas with th« 
soul in ttifl pralnya ba well 

• S b,, U, 3. 5a-33. 
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is traced to the action of the self on nuanas, which is inaterial 
in nature, then the soul must be looked upon as sharing the 
character of consciousness, for two material bodieSp when they 
come into contact with each other, can only produce a material 
phenomenon. If we wisli to escape from the charge of 
materjalisrUp which makes inteUigence the impurposed effcxt 
of a blind dance of atoms or electrons, we have to assume the 
independence of consciousness. The soul must be regarded 
as a spirit unceasingly active* though we may not be avrare 
of its activity. Forgetfulness and falsehood require explana¬ 
tion, and not memory and knowledge 

If we distinguish soul and bodyp we have to rely upon the 
conception of adnta or Dscartes's dens ex viachina to account 
for their in teraction. Accord i n g to the Nyaya, the sod as vibhu 
or all-perv^ading, is always in contact with manas* and cog¬ 
nitions arise when manas comes into contact with sense-organs. 
Manas is on the one side, joined to the sense-organs, and, on 
the other, to the souk How it is able to do this is a mystery 
which the Naiya3nka solves by appealing to the power of God. 

Tlie Ny5ya regards sod and body as not only distinct but 
as co-ordinately real. It adopts the theory of a separable soul 
inhabiting a body which is to be defined in terms of matter. 
Iti the human organism, soul and body cannot be regarded as 
of equal rank. Nor are they exclusive. The sou] is not 
somctliing added from outside to the machine of the body* 
The Naiyayika believes in a more organic connection between 
the spiritual and the physical aspects of human nature.* 
According to the theory advocated by the Nyaya and the 
Vaiie^kap matter is the vehicle and instrument for the expres¬ 
sion of ideal purposes. There is more of meaning and value 
in spirit than in mattetp and therefore more of reality. The 
distinction between soul and body has to be viewed as one 
of higher and lower levels of experience* 

The Naiya>ika is aware that consciousness is the basis 
and ^rtfis of all experience. It is not a fact among facts, like 
the sun or the earth, but the necessary ground of reference 
of all facts. Biiddhi, instead of being a mere quality induced 
in the self by the action of the outer objects, is the necessary 
basis of all experience* Annaih Bhatta defines it as the 

1 N.B.. Ui. 1. 6o. 
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'■ condition of all cxpcrieace" (sftrvavj'avahJralietiiti).* 
Siv^ditya defines buddlii as " the illuiniiiatirig principle 
belonging to the soul,*' * which the commentator Jinavardhans 
explains more clearly as "of the nature of light, since it 
dispels the darkness of ignorance and iiluminates all objects, ” J 
\VIiat is prior to all experience cannot be derived from experi¬ 
ence. \\Tiile the particular ideas and beliefs may be conse¬ 
quent upon environmental conditions, the latter by themselves 
cannot account for them apart from the basis of consciousness. 
Buddhi as defined by the Nyaya belongs to the subject side,* 
It is not a temponaiy phase, but the essential nature of the 
subject which can never become the object, the universal 
consciousness, apart from w'hich neither finite individuals nor 
objects axe possible. 

If consciousness is the basis of all experience, the founda¬ 
tional reality within which the finite selves and the objects 
of w'hich they are conscious fall, it is more than finite. The 
individual subject and the object are fragmentary phases of 
the infinite, w'hich are ever changing. The sdf w'hich the 
Nyaya assumes to account for the synthesis of tJie manifold 
experiences of life, is of the nature of consciousness which 
makes possible all experience. We cannot call it a substance, 
since tJiat would be to apply to it conceptions valid only in 
the world of experience, seeing that it is in virtue of the 
presence of tliis constant consciousness that a world of experi¬ 
ence is possible. If we include tvitliin this experience that 
wliich is superior to it and at the same time constitutes it, 
tlie self becomes a thinking sitbsiance with other things 
outside it. 

A distinction will have to be made between the self as 
pure consciousness, common to all individuals, and the finite 
selves which have a historical existence. The self of the 
Naij'ayika is something which groivs, is plastic and has a 

* 4^. GovArdhima, in bia Wyayabodhini, vyavft' 

bink aj cqatvElcnt iabtlAprayo^a, ot wbattrver can b* ipcpr^ssed through 
words, tliougb Ibis view ia too ziarrow. 

I AtmiUniyab prak^b. S<ipiapaMrihi, 93, Cp, Annaib Bhatta'a 
definLtiun of Atman as jA^nildbiknratliatU 17)^ 

t Aib£D::indhak£ra - tiraskiraklra.ka - wkalapad^ribasyiirtliaprabaiakalj 
piadlpa ivA d«dIpy^m 4 iDQ pmklda^ budetbL^. 

< N.V.,ia.a, 19. 
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historj^ The arguments that what has a beginning will have 
an end, what is put together is liable to dissolution and decay^ 
and that the simple can in no maimer be dissolved or destroyed, 
prove the eternal character of the pure self, and not that of 
the historical 50uls. TJie latter have ends and ideals which 
determine tlieir reactions to the condiiions of life. The 
susceptibility ot the finite Lndi\nduai to particular emotions 
and rhe obstacles which impede its activity are due to his¬ 
torical circumstances. The kind of permanence w'Jilch the 
growing individuals possess is not to be confused with the 
constancy of the pure sdf. The relatively fitted character of 
the nature of the finite selves is derived from external factors. 
The srlf-endosed historical sdves are infinite in number. A 
sure philosophic instinct guides the Naiyayika when he regards 
tlie limits of individual and physical particularity as accidents 
of the self, which it will be freed from when it is delivered 
from the curse of mortality. The defining diameter of the 
self must persist, whether it is in a state of freedom or bondage. 
Since the nature of the self transcends our fcnow'ledge, w'e fed 
that what renuiins after dinimating the intellectual emotional 
and voliiiojiaJ impulses, is a mere blank. The N'aiyS.yika is, 
however, convinced that the basis of the acddental properties 
is soTnething real. It is the relation to tlie object that liides 
the truth of the self. The self in ns is clouded by the passive 
den^ent of matter* The Naiya^ika is right in his view tliat 
the spirit is immortal, though he is wrong in confusing it 
with tlie jivltman, which has no recoUection of the former life, 
any more than of the uninferrupted presence of consciousness. 
V^'hile the atman in us is the universal spirit, the identical 
self, yet the faculty w'hich receives imprcssiotis Ls, because 
of its reccptiviiy, something dependent, passive, perjsliable, 
partaking more of the nature of mattei: The atman or tlie 
self in us w^hich is regarded as immaterial cannot admit of any 
suspension of its activity. It is not subject to enfeebkment 
or corruption, while the manj3^^ like the body wliich houses 
it and the associated organs, is of a different character. The 
facts experienced by each soul are difftrent, since the souls 
are attached to different organs of thought. If the soul b 
freed from its association with man as, then all objects w'ould 
reach consdousness simultaneously, and the contents of all 
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souls which arc omnipresent would be the same. This uni¬ 
versal content is grasped by each finite soul Irom one peculiar 
point of view determined by the spatio-temporal order in 
which each soul is placed. The which Viivanatha assigns 
to the Vedantin, that the self is knowledge, while all objects 
are but special forms of it determined by historical circum¬ 
stances, is unavoidable.' 

That the exclusiveness of the jlvatmaji is not its essential 
property comes out from tlie fact of knowledge itself. If each 
soul is a distinct spiritual unit with a peculiar raanas, we 
cannot be sure that the worlds which they perceive are all 
one. If each unit makes a world for itself, a radical pluralism, 
where there are as many worlds as there are units, would 
result. Thf Nyaya is anxious to escape from subjcctiviaro, 
and believes that we all know a common world. In other 
words, w'e are able to transcend the limits of the here and the 
now, rise above the contingent, the particular and tlie frag¬ 
mentary, to tile necessary, the universal and the mfinite. All 
knowledge has an element of the necessary, something that 
must be. The knowing self cannot be finite. The relation 
of the finite subject to the W'orld Is not static. The finite 
consciousness is never complete, and is therefore ever at unrest 
with itself. The characteristic of finite thought is to be con- 
^uously self-transforming. Human thinking is dialectical 
in its procedure, always attempting to negate the relatively 
static diaiacter of what is external to it. All that seems 
^.xtemal to consciousness is not really so. Tliat W'c are dis¬ 
contented wfith what W'e are, is a claim to what we ought to 
be. To try to get beyond the merely empirical order of 
things and events is to aim at a more fundamental reality, 
which is nothutg else than the supreme consciousness which 
regards nothing as alien to itself. The N aiyajdka distinguishes 
the pure self from the historical indiriduality dependent on 
the ideals and bdieis W'hich give, so to say, a sort of concretion 

■ Kau wastu vijfi&naiA eva itma tMya svatai^ pt-akajarOsatvAc Mtl- 
aatvam Jflinaiiitkhildilcaib tu taayaivAkanvijefah- TiiySpi bhivatvad 
eva kfavjkatvam pSrvapflrvavijaSnuyottaiavijfiJLie hntutv&t 

49). The U knowledge iqde«d. Its cTiiineter as knowtGdg« 
b pmvEd by iU aeV-manircstation. Kiaowlfdge of this or ttat obiMt 
happiness, etc., are speeba forms of it. Being simply objects, they ar^ 
transitoiy, the preceding mental States causing the succeeding once. 
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to the pure self. li we are able to distinguish at any moment 
the nature of the finite self, it is through its organic character 
and ideals, determined by its past history and envirorunentaJ 
conditions. But these individualisiiig conditions of the idealsp 
the organism and the en\iroiimentv ane admitted by the 
Kaiyayika to be different from the tme self, though resting 
on it. The Naiyayika has logically to admit that the doctrine 
of the plurality of selves is based on Uie occidental properties 
of the self, and it will have to he given up when the essential 
nature of the self is emphasised. The Mstorical point of view 
which is not ultimate yields a pluralistic conception of the 
universe ; the metaphy^sical point of vie^v wldch is ultiinate 
transcends pluralism. The Ny^aya argument, that the supreme 
self cannot be one, since on that view there will be a confusion 
of the difierent experiences of pleasure—pain, cannot be pressed, 
since the distinction of historical selves is not denied. The 
many minds determine the different souls, w'hich in their 
turn are said to mould into ^ape the universe by their deeds. 
While the individual souls are not in touch with all aspects 
of the universe, Sridhara admits that tlxere must be at least 
one soul which has the whole universe for its sphere of experi¬ 
ence* This soul has not any general relation to aU tilings, 
but has intimate relation with and control over all/ In 
essence all souls are one. The empirical dJiTerences which ive 
notice among the souls are determined by the intimate and 
special relations into which the souls, which are in general 
touch with all things, enter. 

To osstune the fundamerital reality of the universal con¬ 
sciousness or self is not to support the doctrine of subjecti\'ism. 
To base the distinction of subject and object on the reality 
of the universal self is not to deny that the earth and the 
planets spun on their axes and waltzed round tixe sun seons 
before there was a living plant to respond to the light of the 
sun or a sentient eye to translate solar energy mto hght. 

Ttie Ny^aya cannot account for experience so long as it 
regards cnsciousness as a mere property of the soul. Self, 
as universid consciousness, is to be admitted, if experience is 
to be rendered inteUigible. The Nyaya is right when it says 
that enviiomuental conditions lead to the development of 
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ctftdn ideas and beliefs, and tho development constitutes the 
historicity of human nature, Tliis human nature, however, 
is not the subject of ail consciousness, but is a development 
within consciousness determinc'd through an objective medium. 
The distinctness of the souls is due to the earthly life in which 
they partake. The finite beings, though rooted in matter, 
strive to flower in spirit. The perfected souls live within the 
spirit’s fire when the smoke of their bodies passes away. Nor 
have we on this ^dew the danger that the freed sod is empty- 
handed. The distinction of one and many has no meaning, 
so far as the freed condition of the souls is conceived. It is 
to some such view that we are led, if we try to carry out the 
central teaching of the Nyaya philosophy and rid it of its 
inconsistencies, though the Nyaya thinkers themselves were 
not dearly aware of it. 


xxrv 

Ethics 

The Nj-aya thinkers do not draw a hard and fast Une of 
distinction between utII and intellect. Intellect is no more 
a passive agent receiving or reflecting objects presented to it 
than will 1$ a mysterious power which comes into operation 
after the intellect presents objects to it. All knowledge is 
purposive and even as we cognise objects we like or dislike 
them, try to obtain or avoid them. When vre think an object, 
we at the same time value it and adopt a definite practical 
attitude to it. Ethics deals with the practical side of man's 
life, more especially with voluntary actiWlies, 

A psychological analysis of the nature of volidon is given in soine 
Ny&ya treatises, ViSvan^tha ' RicnttDns a number o( Conditions of 
icchi or desire. We do not desire impossible things. Only children 
Cry for the moon, As a rule we desire things which s«tm to be within 
our reach,' Again, the objects willed ire recognised to be desirable, 
as condnotive to the good of tJie agent.] Even wlien we vkiU to 
commit suicide, or drive a thorn into our flesh, it is because we believe 
in the value of these objects. Nothing lias value except in relation to 
a subject, though the subject may look upon suicide and such other 
courses of conduct as conducive to his welfare, in an abnormal state 


* SiddkAntamuhi^UnH, 
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ol mind-* Whatever other Judgment may be passed on it later* at 
the lime of the votitfon the object must be regarded as desirable. 
In determining the desirability of a plan of action, we take into 
account aU ita oonsequencea and make sure that its adoption win 
not be accompanied by greater eviL* When an object threatens 
to yield more hanOp we do not Care to pursue it. This conditioa 
involves a careful survey of the consequences of the proposed course 
of action. 

Volantaiy activities which are mstmetivo 3 aJtd automaticp 
where the operation of l^^ll (svccchadhinatva) is absent, are 
not, strictly speaking, the objects of moral judgment. The 
soul is not tlio victim of desires and aversions which dood 
upon it from outward sources. If the soul were by itself an 
unconscious entity, then its aversions and the preferences may 
be regarded as the destiny wliich drags the soul along in its 
train. The Kyaya assumes a power of initiative, selection 
and choice, implying thereby that the nature of the soul ts 
spiritual irecdom. Vatsyayana combats the view wliich traces 
all events to the direct intervention of God, providing no 
room for human effort (puru§al;Sra)j The human will U 
efficient enough, though it works under the control of God, 
Vatsyayana refutes the notion that the unll works without 
any cause.i 

All acts have for their motive (prayojana) * the desire to 
obtain pleasure (sukhapiapti) and avoid pain (dulikhapari- 
hata}. Fain, the cause of uneasiness, ? is the sign that the soul 
is not at rest with itself. The highest good is deliverance 
from pain and not the enjoyment of pleasure, for pleasure is 
always mixed up with pain.^ Sarhsara is of the nature of 

I RDeadasitaeittatt. 

■ Hatfiivad auif^anaaubaitclhitva,jfl ilia. This is ambiguaus, and may 
mean cither the conscieusDcss of the abseoce evil (ani^U ajaDakatvajilaiia) 
or the sbsence of the consciouaness o( any evil (anifUijanakatvajBfliiabhlvnV 
Viivaaittia incline? to tb? Inttcr vieitf. 

3 jrviaayo£iJpurva.ki, 151. * N.B.* iVp i. 19-21, 

3 N.E., iV. Z. 22-2+* 

^ KMr and i, z. 2 +. on it: also N.B.p liL 1 . 1^-37* 

t L z, ax, 

* S.D.S.k id- Uddyotakaja iomewbnt modifioi the vfpw. *" there 
were no pleasure, merit be eoiirely useless, , s s Nor will it be rigtii 

to regacd the mtn negati-Dn of pain sls tbe result of inent, sinen then llie 
fe«iult of merit will be a. merely negative entity^ In onliaary life we fiikd 
ft twofold acLivily annoitg mca. Ooc acts with ^ view to obtuin 9ometbing 
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^ffering, though it may seem on occasions to be pleasant 
To escape from sariislra is to attain the highest good. Pain' 
birth, activity, faults, false notions : on the successive annihila¬ 
tion of these in turn, there is the annilnbtion of the one 
n^t before it," ^ Pain (dubkha) is tiie result of birth fianma) 
whidi IS the result of activity Cpravrtti). All activity, good o^ 
ba<h bmds us to the diain of saiiisara and leads to some kind 
of birth, high or low. The Naiyayika blushes that ho has a 
body, and declares ivith NovaJis that " life is a disease of the 
spirit an activity excited by passion." The activity is due 
to the defects of aversion (dvesa), attachment (raga) and 
stupidity (mohaj. Aversion includes anger, envy, malignity 
hatr^ and implacability. Attachment includes lust, avarice 
a^dity and covetousness. Stupidity includes misapprehen¬ 
sion, suspicion, conceit and carelessness. Stupidity is the 
worst since it breeds aversion and attacliment.* Through 
mese defects, we forget that there is nothing agreeable or 
disagreeable to the soul and come to like and dislike objects 
The cause of these defects is false knowledge tmithyajnAna) 
about the nature of the soul, pain, pleasure, etc. To attain 
the timeless condition of freedom, which is the only real value 
we must put an end to the drain which begins with false 
notions and ends v-ith pain. When false knowledge dis¬ 
appears, faults pass away. With their disappearance activity 
has no ratson d'Hre, and so there is no chance of birth 
Cessation of birth means abolition of pain, which is another 
name for final blissJ 

So long as we act, w& are under the sway of attachment 
and ave^ion and cannot attain the highest good. The hatred 
of pain is still hatred and the attadiment to pleasum is s till 



kandalX^, p. 

i NS., 1 . 1 , 3 ! : IV. 



w. I, 66 . Cp. with this the BuddJUat chain ol cauMtioa 
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attacimeiit and. so long as these are operative, the lUghest 
gcwxl is beyond our reach. 

Tlie Naiyiyika asks us to suijprcss all sense of separate¬ 
ness. for he allows that tlie activities of one whose defects are 
overcome do not tend to rebirth." Those who are saved in 
this life go on performing work as long as they are in body. 
Md Uiis work does not bind them. So long as we cling to 
individuality and accumulate virtue to become Indra or 
Brahma, we are bound to the circuit, for even the states of 
and Brahma have an end. The highest good consists 
in freedom from all sense of separateness. 

The realisation of true knowledge docs not mean an 
immediate escape from samsara. The desert which is tlie 
basis of the connection between the soul and the body must 
be completely exhausted, thus dcstrojung every chance of a 
revival of connection between the two.* 

WTiile the only good is thus freedom from individuality, 
all courses of conduct which tend to this are said to be good, 
and those which lead in the opposite direction Ivtd Activities 
are distinguished into those of speech, mind and body, and 
each of them is divided into good and bad,3 The essence of 
moral evil lies in tlte conscious dioicc of the evil in preference 
to the good. Under t]je influence of strong passion {utkafa- 
raga), we misconceive the painful effects of sin and fall a prey 
to the attractions of pleasure. 

The^ adoption of virtuous activities ivill enable one to 
discriminate the soul from the body and the senses. True 
knowledge, so much insisted on. is not a matter of mere 
intellectual opinion, but a kind of general attitude. False 
knowledge and selfisli attitude go together.! True knowledge 
and unselfishness are organically related. This true knowledge 
cannot be acquired from books, but only through meditation 

» N.S.. IV, t 64. . iv. 1. 

1 L I, 17. Charity, pTatection aind service b« good bqdity activitusi, 
while murder, Uwjft And adultery bus bad. Speaking tlie true, the u.-iefu] 
ac-c] the pkasut and sludy of sabred benks arc good reJatin^ Iq 

speech, while lying, usiDf harsh language, and slandering and indutgipj^ In 
frivolous talk are bad... Contp^x^ton, j^cncrosity and devotion are good 
tetivitica of the [nind, while tho^ of malice,, covctaiisocse asd »ceptdckni 
BJTG bad, 

* K.V., Iv, X. 3, 
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ajid increase of righteousness.^ In addition to study and 
refieciion,^ yc^ practices are enjoincd.3 Uddyotakara advises 
scriptural study* philosophic thought and meditation.^ We 
are sometimes asked to refrain from worldly pleasures* renounce 
all desires, retire to a forest and make our souls the sacrificial 
fire in which ow physical actions are offered as oblations. 
Bhakti as a means of securing peace and happiness is per¬ 
mitted. Though God does not interfere, the act of devotion 
brings its own reward.* 

like the other systems of Hindu thought, the Nyiya 
accepts the principle of karma* and believes in the persistence 
of the results of our activity. Some of our activities produce 
their results immediately like* say, the act of cooking, while 
others take a longer time to mature* like the act of plougliing. 
Acts of piety and ceremonialism are of the latter kind, since 
attainment of heaven is not possible until alter death.* In 
the interval the causes have not disappeared, but persist in 
the form of dharma and adharma. " Prior to the actual 
accomplishment of fruition* there w'ould be something (in the 
shape of an intermediary) just as there is in the case of the 
fruit of the trees." ^ The adrsta* or the unseen quality, is 
not different from karma ; for, if so, " even after final release 
there would be a likelihood of a body being produced." * The 
bodies which the souls assume are determined by thdr past 
karma. The body gives the name to the soul, which* though 
neither man nor horse. Is yet called man or horse according 

■ N3., lY. *, 38 and Jti. ■ B., Iv. t. 47. 

* N,B., iv t. Thi! NuyfiyUcae are called yogas, " Naiyayi- 

kSnSd) yogapaiSbbidhSnanfini ” (GuparatoaV $aidaTia>:atiimuttayavrtiii 
See also hia V5»syiyaiia meDtioM the NySya view 

under yoga in i. i. ^0' 

« N.V., i, I. a. 

f NySyasara, pt(>, 38, ^0-4] ; and S.S.S.S.* vi. lO-ai, and 40-44, 

* Uddyalal«aia wrUes: " In oases where the actioD does not brinii 
atXKit the efiect immediately, this is due to tlie obstnictimi caused by the 
peculiar cifcu mstanoee attending the haniiic residuum that is undergoing 
IrvitioA or the obstruction caused by the Imctiiyiug Icarmic ruaiiJuain of 
other living beings whose experiences are akin to those in question, 
OT the acts being obstructed by the acts of those other living beings 
who luay be sharerx in the kBTtna el the men iu question, or because 
such auxiliary causes as raerit and demerit are not present at the time" 
(N V.. m. e. 6o). 

I H.B,* iv, I. 47. See iv, 1, 44-54 
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to the body with which it is endowed,* The Ny5ya-Vaiic|ika 
system does not believe in any subtle body. The soul passes 
irom one frame to another through the aid of manas, winch 
is atomic and therefore supersensuousj and is not seen when 
it leaves the body on death. Since the souls are all-pervading, 
it is only the manas that can be said to proceed to the new 
abode of fruition in rebirth. 

The real, according to the Nylya-Vaik’^ika, is a complex 
of souls and nature. The natural order is not the product 
of souls, but is the arrangement of a God, who so fasliions the 
atoms as to make the natural order the medium for the souls' 
experiences. The harmony between souls and nature is due 
to divine design. 


XXV 


Theology 

In the NySya SHtra, we find only a casual mention of 
God, W'hich justifies the suspicion that the ancient doctrine 
of the Nyaya was not theistic.* The theory of divine entity 
is referred to in the Nyaya Siiira^ WTiile VStsyayana, 
Uddyotakara and Viivanatha regard it as the Nyaya view, 
VSeaspati, Udaj-ana and Vardhamana interpret is as a criti¬ 
cism of the Ved^ta view, that God is the constituent cause 
of the universe. To the objection that man does not often 
reap fruits proportionate to Ws acts, and so everything seems 
to depend on God's will and not on human effort, the Nyaya 
says that human acts produce their results under the control 
and with the co-operation of God. VStsySyana supports 
theism when he declares that the self sees all, feels all and 
knows all. This description loses all meaning, if it is applied 
to the imperfect individual self.^ Later Naiyayikas as well as 
Vaiic§ikas are frankly theistic and enter into a discussion of 


* N B.. US. t 46. 

» The fiiiidiimentBl textboqka the twu sebool*, tbe imo 

the Nyflya Sfltraa, onginnlly did not Aocept the eiisienC* or Cod; it ’STM 
not till a subMQuent period that the two systenu changed to theism, 
fdthouch neither over went so far as ta asaume a creator of matter " (Garbe : 
Phit^^ophy 0 / dnafni India, p. Muir ia imahle to say if the ancSetit 

doctrine ot the Nyiva was theistic (Orr^iKiaJ Sanskrii Tsris, vol. Ui* P- * 33 )- 
i lv.i. 19-31. iv, i. h- 
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the n^Ltijre of God in considering the theory oi Stmaji. Annani 
Bhatta classifies souls into two kinds, supreme and human- 
\Miile the supreme is God, one, omniscient, the human souls 
are infinite in number, different in each body.* God is looked 
upon as a special soul, possessing the attributes of omnipotence 
and omniscience^ by which he guides and regulates the 
universe* Since the human and the divine souls dillcr in 
many respects, it is difficult to believe that the original authors, 
Gautama and Kapada, meant to bring together these two 
kinds of souls under one comprehensive class. The empirical 
tendency and the dialectical interests of the Nyaya are respon¬ 
sible for its practical indLSercnce to the question of the reality 
of God.* 

Udayana*s Kusum^fijati is the classic statement of the 
Nyaya proofs for the existence of God- It sets out, in the 
first chapter, certain considerations which make for the reality 
of an unseen cause, adj^ta, or the force which determines our 
happiness and miseiy.3 Every effect depends on a cause, and 
so there must be a cause for our happiness and miscry.4 
Every cause is an effect in relation to its preceding cause, 
which in its turn is the effect of some other cause. As the 
world has no beginning, this succession of cause and effect 
has also no beginning. So the cause of our happiness and 
misery cannot be traced back to its beginningj Diversity of 
effects implies diversity of causes. Our varying lots cannot 
be traced to common causes Like God or nature.® Our acts 

« 17. 

^ aUmly« writcfi: ami Cautairui might have at first p^rpwdy 

excluded God from their systeios, aat as hdug totally noa-existent^ but 
ms beiag b^eyclpd and above the pbeupmerwl world with which their systeuu 
were chiefiy ctmeemed. Possibly the aphorists confined Ihemselviis to a 
dawfif^tioii 94id of enblunary things only, withoat mioding the 

supernatural agency* while commcdtatora, considering this to be a delect, 
supplied the omission by inserting Q06 under the only category where it 
was possible to do so "" p^ $37), ” The Nyaya 13 50 pre- 

domiiuinlly dialectical in interest that its excursions into metaphysics have 
an air of divagation from the work in hand, which forbids na to iissnme that 
mlence on any topic means its exclusion tKeith: p. 36^)^ 

I anflditvfid vaiciti^'^J vilvavfttitab. 

PralyAtfnjmiyani&d bbukter asti hetur alaukika|;i (L 4), 

* i. 5- 

I i, 6. Thus the qacstido about Iho bc^unlng of avoifltd. 

See N.V * iv, 1, ai. 

* i. 7* 
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disappear, leaving behind them traces capable of bringing about 
the fruits. "A thing long passed cannot produce its result 
Viithout some continuant influence (kamiati^yam),” > The 
trace of a good action is called merit (puriya) and that of an 
evil one demerit (papa), and tlie two together form the adr^ta, 
or the desert whidi resides in the soul of the person who per¬ 
forms the acts, and not in the thing from which he derives 
happiness or misery, Tliis adf^ta causes happiness and misery 
when the suitable time, place and object occur. The persist¬ 
ence of merit and demerit is accounted for by the transcendent 
agency of adfsta, The connection of souls with organic bodies 
is not due to natural causes. The law of moral causation 
supervenes on the natural order. The different degrees of 
enjoyment which di^crent souls receive are determined by 
the differences in their adr^ta, 

Uclayana, thus far, is faithful to the ancient Naiyayikas, 
who account for the creation of the universe by the hypothesis 
of an original activity among the atoms and adrjta among 
the souls. But he goes beyond them when he argues that a 
non-intelligent cause like ad^^ cannot produce its effect 
without the guidance of an intelligent spirit. God is said to 
supervise the work of adrsta.» The world cannot be explained 
by the atoms or the force of karma. If atoms are active by 
nature, then their activity slrould be unceasing. If their 
activities are determined by the force of time, then this 
unconscious principle of time must be either aln-ays active 
or always inactive. The analogy of the flow of milk for the 
nourishment of the calf will not ser\'e, since milk should flow 
out of the dead cow also, if it were active by itself. It follows 
that if an unconscious thing is active, it is so under the influ¬ 
ence of a conscious agent. The individual soul cannot be the 
controller of adr^ta, since then it would be able to avert 
unwished-for miseries, which it is not. So the unintelligent 
principle of adr^ta, which governs tiie fate of beings, acts 
under the direction of God, who does not create it or alter 
its inevitable course, but renders possible its operation. 
God is Uius the giver of the fruits of our deeds (katma- 

phalapradoh)- 


' i. 9 - 
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The other ajgutiitftta arc up by Udayana in the following 

verse, " From effects, combmatichn, support, elc.p frcim traditional 
artj, from authoritativemessp from scripturea, from sentences thereof, 
and from particular nutnbers, an everlasting omniscient bebg is estai> 
lished/" ^ The causal argument is considered first. The ’world is 
looked upon as a productp since it consists of component parts, and so 
it must have had a maker,. For " that Is not an effect which can 
attain its proper nature independently oE any series of concurrenE 
causes r The maker of the world is an lutcUigent being, possessed 
of that combinatloR of volition, desire to aert^ and knowledge of the 
proper means wliich sets in rnotton all other causes, but Is itself set 
in motion by none." Combination (ayojana) is Uis action which pro¬ 
duces the conjunction of two atoms, fortning the binary compound at 
the beginning^ of creation. This action implies an intelligent agent. 
Support [dhftij signifies that this wonderful universe is supported by 
his will. The " etc (iji) is intended to make out that God is also 
the destroyer of the world. God makes, unmakes and remakes the 
world. The traditional arts imply an Intelligent inventor. The 
anthoritativentis of the Vedas is derived, from a being who imparted 
that chameter to them, Udayana holds that the Vedas are non^ 
eternal, like the other things of the world subject to creatton and 
destruction. If they am yet source of right knowledge, it is because 
God is their author.* Besides, Sruti^ or the scriptnre, speaks to us of 
the author of the world. Agam^ since the V"edas consist of sentences, 
they require an author who can only be God. The argument from 
number is based on the view that the magnitude of the dyad is pm- 
duced not from the infinite minuteness (puiim^dalyaj of the atoms, 
but from the number (two) of the atoms compesing the binary^ As 
We sTuill See, this conception of duality Is dependent on tiudcrstanding 
(buddhyapeksft), so that to account for duality which produces the 
dyads at the bcgifining of creation, an intclljgent being must be 
postulated. Udayaua sela aside the objection against the existence 
of God based on non-perception. Tlie non^perteption of an object 
proves its nonnsjciafence, only if the object is one which is ordinarily 
jpen to perception. Things beyond the range of the senses are not 
non-exjstent. The utmost that we can say is that the existence of 
God cannot be established through perception.! Inference ucitbeT 
proves nor di3pro%'es the existence of QodJ Comparison has nothing 
to do with the existence and nonnsxistence of objects,i Sabda is in 
favour of theism.s Presumption (arthapatUJ and non perception 
(anupaJabdhi) are not independent tneans of knowledge.? 


The God of the Naijayika is a personal being, possessing 

He is endowed with such 


existence^ knowledge and bliss, _ __ 

* Mrya^^janmihrtyidc^ padSl pr.^lyTkyatafi AfLiteb 

Vakyat aaihkhj'avifc^iic ca sadhjo avyayah fv i] 

1 iii.i. i ■ 

* «i. ?3-J7- f iii. 


■ ii. I. 

i iii. S-ii, 
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qualities as absence of demerit (adharma), wrong knowledge 
(mithyaifiana) and negligence (pramada), and presence of 
merit, knowledge and equanimity (dharmajnanasamadhisarh- 
pad), He is omnipotent in regard to his creation, though he 
is influenced by the results of acts done by the beings he 
creates* He has obtained all the results of his deeds (apta- 
karmaphala), and continues to act for the sake of his created 
beings. Just as the father acts for his children, so also does 
God act fatherlike lor li^^ng beings.”* God is omniscient 
since ha jMssesses right knowledge, which is an independent 
apprehension of reality. He has eternal inteHigence and, since 
his cognitions are everlasting, there is no need for memory 
and inferential knowledge. MTiat in ordinary men is a sort 
of intermittent mj'^tical perception, what in the yogis is an 
acquired power, is in God a steady mode of apprehension,* 
God is also endowed with desire,i God has pure unimpeded 
intelligence as well as eternal bliss. 

The difficulties of creation are not ignored. Ail activity 
is brought under pain, and is said to be caused by faults (do^),* 
The question is raised whether God creates the world to 
realise any desire of his own, or for the sake of others. But 
God has all his desires fulfilled, and so creation cannot be the 
means of helping God to realise his desires* He who worries 
about other people b a mere busybody. Nor can we justify 
God’s activity by tracing it to his love for humanity. The 
miserable nature of the world militates against tins suppo¬ 
sition. The Naiyaj-ika answers this criticism thus: “His 
action in creation is indeed solely caused by compassion, but 
the idea of creation wliich can consist only of happiness, is 
inconsistent with the nature of things, since tliere cannot but 
arise eventual differences from the different results which will 
ripen from the good or evil actions of the bemgs vvho are to 
be created. Nor need you object that this would interfere 
with God’s own independence (as he would thus seem to 

I N.B., iv. 1 21. 

^ Udayana raiM lha mterrsting questfon whether God's omnt-icieTice 
inttudes a kfHJwkdge oi ttie illusory cogniiions of finite beiries together 
with their objects, a»d con.wquently whether God perceives things otherwiEe 
than they arc, and answers it by paying Uiat God's knowledge of humnu 
iJlnsions is not Illusory. 

I N.X., iv. ail 
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depend on others’ actions). For there is the maxim, " one's 
oi™ body does not hinder one ; nay rather it helps to carry 
ont one's aims," * Uddyotakara admits that God’s activity 
is limited by other considerations, and yet these latter are 
only self-imposed limitations.* The end which God has in 
view is not so much the happiness of creatures as their spiritual 
development The world is to be regarded as the sphere for 
the realisation of spiritual ends, as goodness through suffering 
and perfection tli rough sactihee. 

The Waiyayilnis are Saiva?, while the are said to be 

Paiupatas.i Jinadatta in hi$ ViveAmiiasa (middle of the tbirttenth 
century) says that Siva is the deity of the Nyaya-Vai5c?ika. Uddyo¬ 
takara was a Pl'iupata. Bhasarvajila speaks of the direct vision of 
MaJicivaraas the result of mcditaUoD.i Udayana equates the Supreme 
with Siva.1 

The Nyaya doctrine of theism has been the subject of 
great discussion in the history of Hindu thought. The critic 
observes that tlie Naiyajika resorts to ad^fa whenever 
natural explanation fails. The first stirrings in the primordial 
atoms, the upward motion of fire, even the attraction of the 
needle by the magnet, are assigned to it, Adf^ta constitutes 
only a limit of explanation,^ It is supposed to call for an 
intelligent controller, Ifivara, for the remarkable regularity 
with which events happen cannot be explained apart from 
God, who has jnana (wisdom), icchS (desire) and prayatna 
(volitional effort). The souls lose thrir activity at the time 
of dissolution, and regain it at creation, and all this is in^ 
explicable apart from divine guidance. The causal argument 
is made much of by Udayana and Sridhaia.? By assuming 

■ S-D-S-, Hi ■ .*r v.. iv, I. ai. 

J Sm Cuij&riitnft'B pp, 49-51* See aim Har 

Ak^pidamate dcvab &r?ti3aLlhLi£rakft: chiviib 
Vlbhtir sarvAjBfi niiyabuddhisAmS^myat^ (13), 

Rl]£Liekbara'3 ^o^dcrriantMt^in g aligblly dmtd confirms tliis 

view+ See Keith; 1 . L. A. ^ pp. 262-263. 

1 SydyAsdTM, p, 3^, f Ku^urnmjali, ii, 4, 

* Jayanta, crittdjuig the OlrvAka theory m bis Nydyaivisiljan. stays 
th^t we put down thing as svAbh^vikai or oatEimJ, wheo we do not know 
its cause. 

7 Nydyahandail, pp, 3^-57 
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that the world is an eflcct^ the Naiya3^ika takes for granted 
what is to be proved. Plants and animals are not self- 
sufficient, tliey atne bom, they grow and die. To say that 
individual things are products, is not to sa“ that the world 
as a whole is a product + The Naiya^dka admits several 
eternal entities which are not products*» May not the world 
as a whole also be eternal ? Again, should all effects have 
efficient causes as well ? As we have already seen, the law 
of causality; as the Naiy^yika interprets it, has not universal 
validity. It has no other siguifleation than uniform and 
concomitant variation. Since its e^ddence b derived from the 
phenomenal world, it is wrong to extend its scope beyond it. 
To know the cause of the world is not mthin the power of 
the human understanding. The impossibility of an infinite 
regress of infinite causes leads the Naiyayika to assert the 
reality of a cause outside the series, an uncaused cause. 
Saihkara repudiates the causal argument and asks us to admit 
boldly that we know nothing except that the universe appears 
to us to exist. Whether it exists of itself or is but the efiect 
of a remote cause cannot be understood by us. If we admit 
a remote cause, why should we not demand another remoter 
cause for it and so forth indefinitely to the verge of madness ? 
If God is, who created him ? According to the S^khya, it 
is as easy to bdieve that the universe made itself as to believe 
that the maker of the universe made himsdfp The question 
remains metaphysically irreducible, and the solution is vrorse 
than the riddle* Tlie anthropomorphism of the NaiyayUca, 
moreover, cr^^tes other difficulties. It is asked, whether 
God^ the maker of the world, has a body or not. If he has 
a body, then he is subject to adrsta,^ since bodies are all deter* 
mined by it. Embodied beings are created, and are not 
capable of exercising control over subtle atoms and merit and 
demerit* We do not know what an eternal bexly b. The 
Naij^ayikas are not dear on this question. They sometimes 
say that God creates without the aid of any body, wfnle it is 
also suggested that God becomes endowed viith a body, on 
account of our adr^ta. Sometimes the atoms are made the 
body of Cod, while aka^ is assigned thb status on other 

* " Of the eternal thtng there is no prodnctki^n } npr Is tbeim dny 
of the eternal thing W. i. 32). 
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occasions. If in sonic inscrutable manner God i$ able to 
fashion the world out of atoms without a body^ may as 
well say that he can cr^^te the world without any pre-existing 
mateiial. 

Even if we grant the validity of the arguments employed 
to establish the reality of God, the I^vara of the Ny^ya 
philosophy is not the comprehensive spiritual reality of which 
W'e are the imperfect expressions. He is outside of us and 
the w^orld too, however much he may be said to cause, govern 
and destroy it. Reality is compost of a gr^t number of 
particularsj linked together by an external bond, even as a 
cord binds together a number of sticks. God is not the 
creator of atornSj but only their fashioner. His reason works 
on the dements of the universe from without, but does not 
operate as a power of life %vithiru Tiiis conception of God as 
beyond the world, as outside the entire frame of space, as 
dwcUing apart in eternal self-centred isolation, is arid and 
empty. We cannot mamtain the dualism of an inhnite 
creator on the one side and the infinite world on the other. 
The two limit each other. Ttiings which are defined each 
against the other cannot but be finite. The souls obtain 
rdease some time or other. With the liberation of all^ 
samsara disappears. The lordship of Hvam wall also come 
to an end. \\Tiat has an end has a beginning. The tw^o 
must have come out of the void, and must disappear into the 
void. It is true that the creation of the world is assigned 
to the love of God ; but w^hat is the meaning of creation on 
this hypothesis ? If atoms and souls are both eternal, and 
if the world is an interaction between the tw^o types, then 
there is nothing for God to create. The Naiyaj’ika must 
either give up his notion of God as creator or admit that the 
atoms and the souls are the expressions of the eternal and 
constant causality of God^ though this causality ought not 
to be conceived in a mechanical sense. This seems to be the 
implication of the N5^§ya suggestion that the nature of things 
is the body of God, an analogy, worked out lA-iOi great care 
and to high purpose, in KamMuja's system. Some such 
immamental conception of God is forced on us by a con¬ 
sideration of God's omniscience. According to the Nj^aya. 
finite beings know only thought and the bare fact that the 
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real is not a thoughts \Miether and how thought and reality 
are related to each other, only an infinite mind^ conceived as 
identical vdxh the fuiite minds, is capable of kno\sing. The souls 
and atoms are oo-eternal with God. who is only primus viier 
par^s. At first sights it may perhaps appear that the Kyaya 
by insisting on devotion to l 4 vara hdps the religious life of 
mankind But certainly the Kyaya cannot hold up the ideal 
of communion or identity with God. for by the nature of the 
hj'pothesis^ God is outside man and the imivcrse^ The Vedanta 
in all its forms and the Yoga advocate the method of worship 
(up^ana), but it is with a view to enable tlte individual to 
attain the divine status. The NySiya is bound to revise its 
conception of God. if it is to meet the highest religious 
instincts of humanity* 


XXVI 

Conclusion 

The greatest contribution of the Kyaya to Hindu thought 
is in its organon of critical and scientific investigation. Its 
methodology is accepted by the otlier systems^ though with 
slight modifications due to their metaphysical conceptions. 
It mapped out the w'orld of knowledge in its essential features 
and gave to its main divisions the names ivhicJi they stOl 
retain in Hindu thought^ a clear proof of the immense advance 
which it won for the human intellect. The Nyaya list of 
fallacies has supplied the Indian thinkers through a long scries 
o! ccaituiies with the means of discriminating, quickly and 
surely, betw^een true and false inferences and aflSixing promptJy 
to erroneous condusions labels mdicativc of thdr unsound¬ 
ness, In the Sanskrit philosophical works we frequently 
meet with silencing criticism, such as " this is a cakiaka. or 
an argument in a circle"'; "that is sadhyasama. or pdilio 
principii " this is anyonyairaya, or mutual dependence " : 

that leads to anavasth§, or infinite regress," The Nyaya 
theory of fallacies has serv'ed Indian thinkers as a ready- 
reckoner, sa\*ing us," to use Bdme's expressive words, " from 
the need of going to the ocean every time we want to wash 
our hands." 
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The strength, as well as the weakness of the phil^ 

osopJiy, is in its faith that the method of ordinary common 
sense and experience can be applied to the problems of 
religion and philosophy* A pluiaJistic universe based on the 
fundamental dualism between sou] and matter is legitimate 
enough as a procedure and a method, but it cannot be trans^ 
formed into a general philosophy. The average man has no 
hcsitalion in asserting the intrinsic reaJjty of the outward 
visible world. He is also an animist. though his animism is 
more instinctive than reasoned, and so he admits the reality 
of his own and other spirits. He would not admit any degrees 
of reality^ since such a conception would conflict with bis 
rooted faith indualistic realism ; but in the interests of logic 
he is hospitable to the idea of planes of objective being beyond 
the reach of the senses. In theology he raises tlie question 
of the cause of the universe. How does the universe come 
into being ? Such as it is now^ he saj’s^ it has always been, 
since it began to be. Though, as a duahst^ he fights shy of 
any transition between being and non-being, his empirical 
sense will not allow him to accept the static view of the uni¬ 
verse* In this difficulty he turns to his own experience, 
where he finds that he makes several things, like tables and 
chairs, distinct from liimself. As we are distinct from the 
things which we make, so is the divine spirit, the cause of all 
things distinct from his handiw'ork, the world- As we re¬ 
fashion existing material^ so does God r^^fashion the available 
elements of souls and atoms, w'hich are co-etemal ^ith him. 
Thus does the Nyaya attempt to do justice to the impressions 
of common sense and build a metaphysics of pluralistic 
realism. 

In the course of this exposition we have pointed out that 
the NySya view is undoubtedly a natural and necessary stage 
in the evolution of thought, but is by no means final. The 
mechanical explanation of reality, which traces it back to its 
elements, eliminates the fact of development. The plausi¬ 
bility of the system is due to the insistence witli which mere 
subjectivism is repudiated and the primal instincts of humanity 
satisfiedn No system of Hindu thought, not even that of 
Saihkara, accepts tlie view of mere mentalism. But there is 
no inconsistency between metaphysical ideaJisiii and psydio- 
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logical realism** The practical reality of things independent 
of finite minds is conceded by all sj^tems of objective idealism. 
A metaphysical investigation of the nature and conditions of 
thought compels us to give up the view of self as a thing 
among other things. It will yidd an idealism which does 
not so much upset the common-sense view as transcend it. 
Even metaphysical idealism allows us to admit, from the point 
of ’view of conunon sense and ps3^dioiogy, the distinction 
between thought and reality*^ The continuity and coherence 
of our experience means the reility of non-experienced entities* 
A deeper analysis of experience on the logical side was under¬ 
taken by the Sarhkhya and the Ved^ta* A more systematic 
co-ordination of the NySj^a ideas on the theological side is 
found in K^i^uja, 
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THE ATOMISTIC PLURALISM OF THE 
VAISES IKA 
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I 

The Vaisesika 

The Vaiiesika system takes its name from or particu¬ 

larity* It insists that it is in the particulars of the world, 
pre*eminently in the particular imperceptible souls and atoms 
that true individuality is to be founA Though the j^riicular 
selves have cosmic and social relations, through which alone 
they can realise tlwmselves, yet they retain their selfhood in 
spite of all these relaUons. The Vaik^ika is essentially a 
philosophy of distinctions, since it does not tolerate any 
attempt at dissipating the indep^dence of selves and objects 
in a supposed more perfect individuality. Its standpoint ^is 
more scientific than speculative, more analytic than synthetic, 
though it is not able to set aside (questions about the general 
character of the universe as a whole* Science sorts out, while 
philosophy sums up. The Vai^c^ika is not interested in con¬ 
structing an aU'Cmbracing synthesis within 'whose bounds 
there is room for all that is, bringing all the variety of the 
worlds of sense and of thought under a single comprehensive 
formula. In the spirit of science, it endeavours to formulate 
the most general characters of the thin^ observed. It tickets 
different aspects of experience and assigns each to an appro- 
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priate pigeon-hole. The resulting philosophy comes to be of 
piecemeal character^ and not an adequate and compre¬ 
hensive one. 

TJie impulse of the Vai^ka system is derived from its 
hostility to Buddliisiic phenomenalism. WTiile the Vaiie^ika 
accepts the Buddliist view of the sources of knowledge, per¬ 
ception and inference, it argues that souls and suhstajices are 
solid facts, and cannot be dismissed as fancy pictures of a 
faery tale^ supposed to be enacted belnnd the scenes. It do^ 
not concern itself mth the problcins of theology, and Samkara-s 
criticism even suggests that the dominant tendency of the 
system was in the direction of atheism.* The V’aiie^iika in 
its early form, at any rate, was thought out in an age of 
excessive mental suppleness, when thought was full of the 
germs of scepticism. 

Though lUfitnly a S3=^tem of physics and nietaphysks> 
logical discussions are skilfully dovetailed into it in tiie later 
works. The Vai^e^ika and the NyJya agree in their essential 
principles* such as tlie nature and qualities of the self and tlie 
atomic theory of the universet 5^et the classification and 
characterisation of the categories and the development of the 
atomic theory give to the Vai^^ika its distinctive interest 
and value. 


H 

Date and LirERATuns 

" Thfi Vaiiesika system seems to be of tnudi greater antiquity than 
the NySya.^'^ * This opinion of Oar be seems to be a reasonable one- 
In human knowled^ the particular preocdes the general. A theory 
of knowledge such as the one wc have in the Nyaya is not possible 
until knowledge has made independent progress. Logic appears as a 
chtidsm and a corrective. The SQtra of Ka^ada and the Piid&rihi^ 
dAiifimtsamgraha of PraiastapSila do not show so much the influence 
of tha Nyiya system, while the Sfitia of Gautamn and the BbiS^ya of 
VatsyAyana are considerably inAuenCed by the Vai-^r^ika vie^i^s- 

It is urged that the Vai^^ika preceded Buddhism and Jainism. 
The Buddhist theory of nlrvaj^a is traced to the asatkdryavSda of the 
Vai^^ka. The astikay'SS of the Jsdnas, as t^ cll as their atomic theory, 

*■ Saihlcara regards the foUoweis of the ViLLk5ika as axdhava ina^ il cR a or 
lemi-uihiLkt? ii. i. iSj. 

■ Gaibe : TA* PAih^hy 0/ Aiuieni India, p. 20, 
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are traced td the VjiKcsika, which is mcntidncd in many Jaina works 
as weU as the Hiah'/iit tsfcjrfl. The LanMvaiSr^ Sutra alludes to the 
atomic vieii'S, One of the late Jaina works, * attributes the 

authorship of the VaiiL-sika system td a Jain Kohagutta {a.d. 
the chief teacheir in the sixth schism of Jalnisin. Though its statement 
of the Vaiicsika view agrees with KanSda's scheme,^ tlic claioi that 
the Vai^c^ika is an oEshoot of Jainism is hardly warranted. Thd 
^\nt df similarity between the twd, suggestive of such a claim^ is tljo 
atomic theory ; but even on this matter we find fundamental differ- 
ehccs between the two views. According to the Jaiim view, the atoms 
axe qualitatively ahke, each atom possessLug colour^, taste, smell and 
contact, as well as the capaoty to produce sound though itself sound¬ 
less- According to the Vai^^ka, atoms are qualitatively different, 
and possess onej two+ three or four of the ordinary qualities according 
as t^y are atoms of air, fire, water, and earth, and they have no con¬ 
nection with sound. Tlw atomie theory', the classification of substances 
and the acceptance of Uie two means of knowledge, strongly suggest 
that the Vai^ika arose about the time of Buddha and MaliSvira i 
(sixth-fifth century B-C.). 

The first sy'stematic exposition of the Vai^Lka philosophy is found 
in the V&iUfika^ Sutra of Ka^fidia (or Ka^abhuj or Kai^bhakga). 
The nameK which signifies etjTnologicady atomeater, seems to have 
been suggested by the character of the system, t which H also called 
AuIukyA BarSana.S The real name of the author of the SQtra seems 
to have been Kfi^yapa.^ His work is divided into ten books. Bwk I 
discusses the five categories of substance, quality, action^ generality 
and particulaitty. Book 11 deals with the different substanoesp 
excepting soul aud rruind, w^hich^ along wuth the objects of the senses 
and the nature of inferenceK are treated in Book III. The atomic 
stjucture of the universe is the central topic of Book IV, Book V is 
devoted to a discussion of the nature and kinds of action, while ethical 

I £.B,E.p voL slv, p. siKviiu 

1 Dravya, guna, karma, samavSya are admilted, and slight varialiona 
are found as regards jSS-manya and vike^ The former ii; di^tingubhed into i 
(ij mahasSmanya, which aji^u'cr^ to padirtha or abhidhcyaiva, or tho 
posBibility of being named, or jfVeyatva, or the posaibiLLty of being known. 
All ihe categories are covered by It (ace P.P., p. Hi : V,S., i, i- fl). Mahisa- 
niiluya is pure sAmanya, and uoi a species of anything higher, while others 
are both S^anya jgeneml) and vi 4 o^ (particular) j (a) sattasamauya, 
which comsponds to satta or bhlva of the V.S. Fraiastapada ascribes 
existence (astiiva) to all the six categories as a commofi quality (aadhannya) ; 
and (3) sfllmSrfiya-viicia. which covers the other iostauCiis of generality. 
See Ui ^ Phtics^hy, pp. 37-3&- 

j See UI : Phth^^hy, p. JJ. Aivaghoja, in hia Satratarkiidra, 

assigns the Vaise^ika to Ihe period before Buddha pp. 40-41). 

* Though the atomic theory is found in some Buddhist and Jaioa views, 
IC is regarded as the coutral feature of the Val£e$Lk.a. See ii. 2-11, 

ftud Bhrmnoltora's ^ydyakinduiihfi, p. 60. 

5 Ul; Vai^t^fka PhilcSQpky^ * See P,P„ p. aoo. 
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problems are a^midered Ln Book VI. Book VI 1 discv^scs tlie quesdona 
of quality. Self aitd inherence. Tlie last three books afCniaiidy logicalp 
and treat of the problems of pcrocpdon, inference and causality. For 
reasons already stated, the SaJra seems to bo of an earlier 

date than the hy^ya Sulra, and is perhaps contcmporan^us with the 
Brahma ^wf/aSince Kautilya does not refer to the ValAe?ika under 
Anvik^kf, it is said that the system was forniulated later than 300 B.C+* 
Ksnlda's Stitra seems to have received addilipns from time to time-S 
Some of tlie sutros now found in his treatise were not commented on 
by the scholiast, PrniastapMa, which indicates that at the time the 
latter commented on the SOtra,, they were not included in it. \VTiilc 

■ Vatsyayana quotes from the V.S,, which ia unaware of the Nyilya 
diatineticiii of inference into pQrvavat and ie^avat. In the V.Sr there is a 
reference to time as the ullimate cause (h. a. 9 J v. i. ab), a view mentioned 
in the Up. fi, i. ^), and not adopted by any of the ^ell-known 

sysEcms Even on the problem of wU the VaiSe^ka does net seek la 
establish its eiistcnc*. hut ia more interested in discussing whether the seE 
is an object of infencuoe or of direct intuiliDn Bldar^yana refers to the 
atomic theory in B.S., ii. 2. ti* and KatJlda uaea Vedanta terms lilce avidya 
and pmtyagitmant and has in view the Vedinta theory when he asserts 
that the soul la not proved by scripture alone and the body Is not coni- 
pouaded of three or five elcmedts fV.S., iil 2, 9 I iv. a. 2-3). If we trust 
the commentators, V,S- presupposes a knowledge of the htEmlkdisa, and the 
Satikhya. Sco V.S., ii. i. 20; lii. r. 1-2; v. a. 19-20; vii a, 
vli. i. 15 Ik. 2. 3. The dr fra of Vasumltra refers 

to the fiw kinds of karma. Caraka's allusions to the VatSe^ika do not help 
US much. Migafjucia, in hb Prajf^apdrmitASdsira^ refers to the Vsii^c^a 
theory of time oa an nachangeablc real existence relating to a cause (V. 5 ., 
IL 2 . 7-9: V. 2. 2b; vii. 1. 25}. His references to sp^. atomsand self iudicate 
that he was familiar with the V.S., and he practically quotes a number of 
them t liL 2. 4, and viiL i. 2, on the nature of self ; Iv. i. 1, and viL t. 10, 
on the tbeory of atoms ; and vi. 2. 13^ and v* 2. J7'"tBi aa atomic combina- 
tiOQ Aryadeva is familiar with the V S., and Harivarman knows the 
development of the VaiScsita system alter the formulation of the Sfltia. 
See Hi: Pkiiostyphy, pp, 46-55- 

^ Dr. Das Cupta suggests that the Vailc^ka a* ex^unded in the Sfltra 
of Kaniida represents an old school of the Mlmaiiisa [Hiskfwy Indian 
PAihsophy, pp. sSo-aSsl. The argument that the V.S. opens with the 
declared aim of explaining dharma and closes with the exhortation that 
Vodic works lead to prosperity through the force of adnata, or utiMn virtue, 
is not conclusive, since the discussion of and emphasis on dhimria cannot 
be regarded as the monopoly of any system of thought. The alteinpt to 
explain away the points of distiuctiem between the Vaikslka and the 
hliniAchsA is hardly convincing. KaoAda believes that the Vedas are the 
work of though not of lAvara {ii. 1. ; vi, 1, wh^ the MluiaJhs* 

clings to the etemality of the Vedas, which canivot be said to be a Eater 
development The two doctrines of the clemaJity of ^ound and that of the 
Vedas are ck>5ely ahied. In apite of the oecurrence of identical views and 
terms in the two systems, it is dLCHcult to say that the Vaiic^ika is a branch 
□1 the MTm 3 .ihsi. 

I Faddegon: TAj VaUffika Sy$Um, pp. lo-ii. 
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mentioned only three eategories^* Pra^nstaplda added three 
moro^ anci atill later, the category of non'esSstence (abh.lva) was 
intitKluced. Piaia^tap^da added s^ven qualities to the list lucntioned 
by Ka^da.* 

Pra^tapSjfa's PadSriJjadht^rmascif^riih^ Is not SO n^uch a com¬ 
mentary on the Sutra as an important independent work On the subject- 
It is didicult to defend the position that Praiastapida's mature views 
are simply the development of the suggestioiis contained in KaJ:iSda'! 
work.* Pra^astapSda's account of the twenty'-four qualities, the 
theory of the creation and the destnitUon of the world, the statement 
of faUacies and the nature of inference are distinct additions to Kanada's 
work. He wcis tnuch influenced by the Nyfiya philosophy and was 
late:r than vatsj’tyana. He may be assigned to the end of the fourth 
century a.DA 

A ViitSe-?ika treatise based on Praiastapada's work is Candra's 
DaimpffidMrihui^tr^, which Is prcs&r%i'ed in a Chinese version ( a . d . C4B). 
It did not, however, influence the development of thought in Indium 
Rav^i^abh^fya and which are said to be cornmen^ 

* V.S.^ viii. 1. 3. Artha iti dravyagu^karmasa, i. i. 4, whEch mentions 
the eIit categories^ is aiid to be a Later addition. 

* See also V.S., i. i, 4; i. 1. e; i- 3- 

* See Das Gupta: /fjjtiwy 0/ Phikst^phy, voJr ir p- 35*; I.L.A,^ 

pp. 35 and ^31^ Ui- Phikst^hy^ p. n. Jl Almost all the 

peculiar doctrines lhal distinguished the later Vail^ikas horn the Kady^ytkas 
and other seboab arc to be found in Pra^tapada's work, and are conspicu- 
OQsly absent in Kan^a's SQtra. The doctrines about dvitva, pakajotpatti* 
vabh^ajavlblmga and several others, which are regarded as the peculiaiiti^ 
ol the Vai^ika system, are not even touched upon in Kapada's apborLsnis, 
although they arc pretty fairly discussed in Praiastapada's Eh^ya " (Eodas; 
TaTkafarSt^aha, p, 3pi:wii}, 

* KGith makes out an elaborate caw for the priority of Dignfiga and 
Fra^'isti'ipldub indebtednew ta him in several points of logical doctrinr 
(I,L-A., pp. 93-1 loj. For a different view, six Faddegon: TI4 
iyjtew, pp. 319^-3^3 JaThkaTii and Uddyotukara aro familiar with tho 
work of Fra£natapada. Even U Keith's view is accepted, he is earlier than 
Uddyotakura and later tbaa Dign^a., and so belongs to the fifth ccotuty a.d, 
tf Praiastap&da 19 credited with authorship of the doctrine of the 
categories, then he b earlier than^ or at lea^t of the same period as, Vatsyi- 
yana. Dharmap 4 la {A.n. 535-57t>} ^d Faramirtha (a.d. 499^3b9} discuss 
Praiastapida's views. See Hi: Vaiiti^ika Phiit^'phy^ p, iS, 

i Accordmg to Ui., who has translated it into English, its author belongs 
to the sixth century A.D. As its name implies^ the work mentions ten 
categories, the four additioTial being potentiality non-potentiaLLty 

(a£aktj), commonness (sfiminyavi^e^a), and non-existcnoc fabhiva). There 
is DO reference to livara. The woik haj been widely commented on by 
Japanese writers, 

* See JJafjasprfl&Ad, il. 1 , TT ; Dodaa : Tcrr.AnjafnjrnAo, p. 40, Biidrudvd- 
ja^lSibkd^yA^ edited by GaDgadhan {Calcutta, iS&qI, is considerably 
influenced by the SAthkhya, and makes several important altcratiana 
See Faddegon : Tks iAn SysUm. pp, 55-40. 
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tarics on the Vaiie^ikan ait! KOt available. Four coMfli^Rtarlea were 
written on PiiiastapSda's work, wMch. are VyomaJckliAra'a 
firidhara's Udayaiia“a Kiran 32 :&H (tenth century a.P,1> 

and Sri%^at5a*s * [eleventh century^ Fyemflavarf ia earlier 

than the Other three. * Sridhara's 'F was written in a.d. 9^ i; 

and the antlior is familiar with the views of Kumiirila, Mantjana and 
Dharmottara. LUituati and iifiVciniFLrfl/t came perhaps immediately 
after NySyakandiit^. Both Sridhara and Udayana admit the esdstcnce 
of God and accept the category of non-existence. Siv3.dityu'a Sapia- 
padSrtAi belongs to this periodJ It presents the Nyiya and the 
Vai^fika principles as parts of one whole. It starts as an exposition 
of the categories and introduces the Nyiya logic under the quality of 
cognition. Laugaksi Bh^kam's is another syncreticaJ 

work based on Fra^tapada'a treatise, Sainkarananda's Upa-ihdra 
on the Sutra is a work o^ some importance .-i Viivana.tha 

(seventeenth, century) treats of KanAda's scheme in his BhA^dparUak^da 
and the commentary on it called He was inhu- 

enced considerably by the modeni school of NyAyar Annam Bhaf^fa's 
works, Jagadi^a's Tur^dmria (a.d, 1635) and JayanaiAyaga's Viuz^i 
(seventeenth centnry A-d.) are useful compcnditims of tlie Vaiie^ka 
principles. The Fiufthough based oa tho UpaskAra^ diflers fiom it 
On certain poh)ts,i 


III 

Theory of Knowledge 

The lO(gic of the Vaik?ilca diHers only slightly from the 
NySya logic. Knowledge, which is the problem of lo^c, 
assumes various forms, siuce its objects ate endless.^ Four 
kinds of valid knowledge are admitted, which are perception 
[prat>’ak^a), inferrace (laingika), remembrance (smfti}, awd 
intuitive knowledge (Sr^ajnana). Perception enables us to 
apprehend substances, qualities, actions and generalities. 
Gross substances, which are made up of parts, are within the 
read) of perception, while atoms and diads arc not. The 
Vaiie^ika admits yogic perception, by which the perceptual 

< ,4/sat VallabliaL. 

’ Sm intrg<)uctioa to Cbate's edition of Sapiapa^^rtkt, 

» Siv&ditya ie la.ter than Udayasft and earlier ttuui Cadse^a, who b 

with his views. 

i It refers to & V^tti fs«s L i. ^ : I. a, 4. -6; lii. i. , iv. I. 7; 
vi. ir 5, 12 : vii. I. 3) which hag not bccTi traced. 

) See especially i. I. 4, aj; it. i. i; ii. a, s: 

• p. *74, 
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cognition of the soul (atmapratyaksa) arises.’ The Vaiksika 
brings comparison (upaniana)j tradition {aitihya), and verbal 
knowledge (kibda) under inference.’ The vahdity of scrip¬ 
tural statements is an inference from the authoritative char¬ 
acter of the speakers.? Like the Nyaya, the Vai&e^ika 
repudiates tlie Mimamsa theory of tlie eternity of sound and 
the absolute authoritativeness of the Vedas.^ While the 
Nyaya bases the vahdity of the Vedas on the ground of the 
direct communication from scers who had reahsed the eternal 
truths and laws, the VaiSc^ika infers it from the unimpeach¬ 
able veracity of the inspired seers. The scriptures give us 
real knowledge and not mere speculation. It is knowledge of 
things as they are, and in tliis sense has no beginning, though 
it is always directly known and realised by some beings in 
its entirety and by others in part. Abler minds realised tire 
truths and communicated them to us. The Vedas, as collec¬ 
tions of sentences, presuppose intelligent authors; and they 
must be jxjssessors of complete and accurate knowledge of 
heaven and unseen destiny (adr 5 t^^)* Gradually tills author¬ 
ship vTis assigned to God. " The authoritativeness of the 
Veda follows from its being the word of God." J The mean¬ 
ings of words and sentences must be understood before they 
give us knowledge. Since the understanding of meanings 
depends on the recognition of universal concomitance, verbal 
knowledge is a case of inference.* Cc^ta or gesture.^ arthapatd 
or impheation,* sambhava or inclusion,’ and abMva or nega¬ 
tion, are all brought under inference. Smrli, or remembrance, 
is given an independent place." Argajnana is the insight of 
seers. If remembrance is ignored, since it only repre^uces 
what has already been experienced, and if intuitive wisdom 
is brought under perception, we have, according to the 
Vaik^ika, only two sources of knowledge, intuition and 

inference." . 

Four varieties of invalid knowledge are mentioned, which 

j V.S,, Lk. X. pp. I- J- 

4 VS ^ ii. ^ £1-37 ; ^ =■ « . ..f x 

s Tad vacMfid irtiflSyasya pr^ma^iyatn iti (x. a. ^ 



t r,P.( p. 130. 


» P.P., p. 113. 

Ii &S.S S >if 33. 
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are doubt (sam^aya)^ miscoDception (viparyaya)* indefiriite 
cognition (anadhyava^ya)^ and dream (isvapna). Sivaditya 
reduces these four to two, doubt and error, and brings under 
the former conjecture (uha)^ mdeterminate knowledge and 
indirect reasoning.‘ Sridhara justifies the separate mention 
of dreams on the ground that “ it occurs only in a particular 
condition of the body*" ■ 


IV 

The CATEGoniES 

For some centuries, as we have already seen, the Buddhist 
standpoint^ which defined things by their consequences^ 
interpreted everylhing by its contejcts, and denied sell- 
sufficiency every^vhere, dominated the mind of the country. 
Everything has being through mutual connections, and nothing 
exists in and for itself. As relations are the stuff of life^ soul 
and matter are simply sets of relations. The Vai^ika pro¬ 
tests against this view and attempts to expound a more 
satisfactory plan^ which reality seems to offer and justify. 
It takes its stand on the deliverance of the empirical con¬ 
sciousness, which deals first and last i^ith real and separate 
tilings, Tlie simplest and the mdest spread of the characters 
of reality is tliat of things and relations between them. 
When we open our eyes we see spread out before us a material 
world with its different things and arrangements^ on which 
tliought can exercise itself; when we look within we find a 
non-material one \rith its terms and relations* Sound phil¬ 
osophy requires US to confine our attention to the things of 
experience^ die objects of knowledge, and accept only such 
hypotheses as arc found to be indispensable for the explana¬ 
tion of the order of experience. An analytic survey b the 
first need of an accurate philosophy^ and the results of the 
Vabesika analysis are found set forth in the doctrine of 
the padarthas. 

Pad^ha means Uterally the meaning of a word. A 
padirtha b an object which can be thought {artha) and 
□amed (pada). All things which exbt^ which can be cognised 

* 33, *■ Ny^y^kandati, p, 
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and named,’ in sliort, all objects of experience,* and not 
merely the things of the physical world, are padarthas. The 
sixteen padarthas of the NySya are not an analysis of existing 
things, but arc a list of the central topics of tlie logical science. 
But the categories of the Vaifie^ika attempt a complete analysis 
of Ihe objects of knowledge. 

Qrhe Vaiiesika categories include not only things predicable 
of another, but also subjects capable of having things predicated 
of them. Aristotle's categories are a logical classification of 
predicates only, and not a metaphj^ical classification of all 
thinkable objects^ The Vai^^ika thinkers, as much as 
Aristotle, seem to have been aware of the intimate relation 
between name and thing. Though Aristotle classifies words> 
it happens to be a classification of things as well, for whatever 
receives a separate name b a thing. Of words expressed 
Yiithout sjTitax (i.e. single words), each signifies either sub¬ 
stance, or quantity, or quality^ or relation^ or place> or time, or 
disposition (j.tf* attitude or internal arrangement), or appnr-^ 
tenance, or action (doing), or suffering (being done to)/' 3 
Of these ten categories the last nine are predicable of some¬ 
thing dse^ while the first substance is ens, and cannot be prcr 
cheated of anything, not even of itself, for then it is no more 
a substance but becomes an attribute. But Aristotle is not 
very strict in his usage. The forms of common speech deter¬ 
mined his classification, and among words we have those 
which signify the substance of a concrete individual. ^Vhen 
the substance is a concrete individual, we ask^ WTiat is it ? 
and ansi^'er, a horse or a cow, wiuch Aristotle calls a substance, 
though it is really a quality.^ He distinguishes first and 
second sutelanccs" and holds that the first are not properly 
u&e<i as predicates. The inclusion of the lopcal subject in 
a classification of predicates shows that Aristotle intended 
his categories to be iso a list of existences or'' kinds of being.” 
We have in Aristotle's list substances and qualities which are 
either permanent or temporary. Almost aU the commentators 

* Astitva. abliidheyatva. jfleyjitva {P.P^, p. i6Jj 

* Pra-intti p. l)* 

s AriatoUe's ii-6 ; Minto's p ii3- 

^ Cp. Johnioii: A ftulMtantivic proper «nnot hui u 

nccjssoarily charatteriMd “ part ii, p. mH), 
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agree that the category of relation should be taken a^ including 
the last six of his scheme. We may therefore take substance* 
quality^ tempo raj v or permanent, and relation as exhausting 
all significations, 

^he Vaimika adopts a sixfold classification of padartlias 
into substance (dravya), quality (guiriia), activity (karma), 
generality (samanya), particularity and inherence 

(samavaya), to wliich a seventh non-existence (abhava) was 
added by the later Vai^sikas, Sridhara, Udayana and 
SivSditya.* The inclusion of non-existence under pad art has 
suggests the transformation of an ontological into an episte¬ 
mological scheme^ Our beliefs are positive or negative, and 
not things which exist. In its initial stages, the Vat^esika 
endeavoured to determine the general diaracteristics which 
apply to existence as a whole, but soon turned its attention 
to the nature of beliefs and inquired what sorts of beliefs 
were tnie and what hot. Tliat something is. that something 
exists, is the first proposition of the Vai^^ika philosophy. 
But nothing can simply be. If we stop with bare existence 
and refuse to go further, then, as Hegel has taught us, we 
are left with a mere blank, and even the first principle that 
something exists lias to be given up. So we must push 
forward and assert that a thing is because it possesses certain 
properties besides mere existence Whatever exists does so 
because it has certain qualities. (f|Substances exist and have 
qualities. We have two kinds of qualities, those which reside 
in a plurality of objects and those which are confined to indi¬ 
viduals, The former are the general qualities (s^aiiya), 
while the latter are distinguished as permanent {gu^aj 
and transitory (karma). Inherence is a special kind of 
relation,^^ 

^ FnL£utnip£daL mentionis only Ibt six categori*®. The sevenfold scheme 
hecaoifr established by the lime of Stvadiiya, ai Is evident from the 
of kes vroik. Sa ihk ara and Haribhadra 

fioj attribute to the Vai^ka only sut cateeones. Sec S.B., ii, a. 17: and 
Ui: p. 

» Dravya and gupa of the Vai^e^ka corr^pond to Aristotle 5 fiubslanco 
and quality. Aristotlc*s quantity is brought noder Relations are 

of tvo kinds; external, like con junction (sadiyos^)^ ^ internal* like 
inherence (samaviya). Thtt first is regarded as a quality and the second 
if made a sepotate category. The remaiaing ca.tegoric 3 fall under' relation, 
while snoce and time are taken as Lndependeat ^nbstajKei^ Activity n 
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first three categories of substance, quality and acti^ 
possess a real objective existence^ Kanada calls them artha. 
md declares, in treating of yogic insight, that we can have ^ 
intuition of them * (The other three, generality, partcnlanty 
and inherence, are products of intellectual discr^ation 
(buddhyapek^am).! They are logical categorn^ Pra^aj^da 
observes: "they have their sole bemg th^^ves 

fsvatmasattvam), have the intellect as their mdicator (buddhi- 
lakianatvani), they are not effects (akSryatvam) not causes 
(akaranatvam), have no generality or particulanty (asa- 
manyaviie^avattvani), are eternal {nityatvam) and are not 
expressible by the wd'tlung' tartha^abdanabhidlieyatvam). * 
fi-he proof of the reality of the last three categones is said to 
K logical,5 the implication being Uiat these are not capable 
of direct apprehension, a view which was modified when the 
Nyaya and the Vaiie^ika principles got mixed upj In early 
Vaiiesika while all categories are said to possessThe feature 
of existence in general (astiu-a),* a distinction is made between 
two kinds of being, sattasaihbandha, ascribed to subs^oes 
qualities and actions, and svatmasattva, or the being of 
generaUty. particularity and mhcrence.r Udayana m bs 
Kiraifdvali defines the former as subsistence of bong by the 

M m liav« »qp.cd tliu=.: Tbm^ 

notked by Uie Sloka uid the Xeb-ptatemste, Kant eihe thinks th« 

the cfttegnrwfi of poTTtT [Ukli) Mid similarity 

SetpSapaJSrlhi. p. lo; Nj-fiyftftoHdaJ*- PP- 7. 15. iH “• 

■ VsS.,i. *. ?: ’d'l. a- 3: P-*’- P' 

. V.Se. iXe 1- M‘ 

! p p 10; V.S., i- a. 3 -«' *“• 

• P.Pk, 11* ^ ' ' 
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relation of inherence, and the latter as seli-suffidcnt existence 


independent of all being, ^rhkara Mi^ia is more hdpfnlp tor 


in his Upaskdr^ he defines sattl^mbrndlta as liability to 
destruction and capacity to produce effects from out of its 
natnrep This seems to have been the technical way of stating 
existence in space and time. Sv^tmasattvap or self-soffident 
existencep is independent of space and time, and therefore 
something which belongs to the timeless categories. Though 
the latter are products of abstraction, they are regarded as 
more real than the things Utemsdves from which tliey are 
abstracted* Vai^e^ika insists on the timeless and non- 

causal chara^r of the categories of generalityp particularity 
and inherence, and warns us against tite natural tendency to 
attribute existence in space and time to the results of 



V 


SunSTANCE 

(Jh. category by whidi tJte Vaiksika pits itself definitely 
against all idealistic systems is that of substance^ Even the 
unthinking admit that substances are. Objects irrlhe externa] 
world come to us as real, in and for tl selv^, present 



actualities with a subsistence of their own. (Substance denotes 
the feature of Ute self-subsistence of things^t there. What 


we vaguely call being is nothing more titan a series of things 
variously conditioned in time and space and distinguished 
from one another by different properties^ The Buddhist view 
that there is no substance apart from its qualities, or a whole 
part from its parts^ contradicts the testimony of experience. * 
ieality presents us with substances marked by the possession 
of qualities and parts. We are able to recognise the jar we 
saw yesterday, which would be impossible if the jar were a 
string of sensations.^! It is a matter of common experience 
that quahties occur in groups^ which are invaiiable in char¬ 
acter and sufficiently marked off from others. An apple 
always consists of the same group of quahties and invariably 
grows on the same kind of tree. The unbroken continuity 



- N.V., i. I. 13 . 
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of the mummy or the mountain wliich has a continued exist¬ 
ence for several millenniums is unintelligible apart from the 
assumption ol substances in wliicb qualities inhere^ " That 
which contains in it action and qualities and is a co-existent 
caxise " ■ is a substance. is the substrate of qualities.* 
The other categories axe devoid of qualities,^ 

Q^he Vai^^ika believes that a substance is something over 
and above the qualities. At the moment the substances are 
produced they are devoid of qualities.^ For if qualities arise 
simultaneously mth substances, there cannot be any dis¬ 
tinction between tlicm. If they do not arise, then substances 
would be free from qualities^ and then the definition ot sub¬ 
stance as that which possesses qualities seems to be violated. 
To meet this difficulty, it is said that substance is the substrate 
of qualities either in the relation of intimate union {samavaya-* 
saihbandhai or antecedent negation (pragabhava), future 
existence. (Tn other words, a substance is the basis of qualities, 
actual or polenlialp present or luture,^ The Vai^^ika is 
anxious to assert the existence of something which has qualities 
without being itself a quality, for we predicate qualities of 
substances and not qualities of qualiti(s^ Nor can it be said 
that w^e predicate one quality of a group of qualities. But 
since a substance cannot be conceived apart from quahties, 
it^ defined as possessing qualities. 

Ca d istinction is made between eternal and non-etemal sub¬ 
stances. Whatever depends on something else is not eternal. 
Compound substances (avayavidravy^as) are dependent and 
transitory* Simple substances have the characteristics of 
eternity, independence and ultimate individuality's They are 
neither caused nor destroj^ed. Non-etcmal substances are 
caused and destroyed not by tliemsdves but by sometMng 
different from themselves/^ 

^^rth, water, Ughtp air, aka^, time, space, soul and manas 
are the nine substances intended to comprise all corporeal 

* 1. 1, 15. * drav^'ani. 

1 Adj^ nlrgrujiih dravyarfi ti^hatl. 

* SiiLUiattS^fnuJ^iaralit 3 . 

* Nstyatva, jmSifitalva, antyavi^e^vatva (P,?., pp, 30-31). 

* P.P+, p+ 20: ^y^yakartdan^ p. 30 , St* V.S., i, 1, 9-10^ ii, ij, iS; 
X. 3, 1-3. 
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and incorporeal things.^ The V^ai^esika is not a materialism, 
though a realistic scheme^ since it admits non-material sub¬ 
stances like soulsp and regards as real not the gross nnateriaQ 
substances but their minima, the nine substances^ earth, 
^’ater, light, air, soul and manas have many individuals,^ 
These, with the exception of soul, are extended, have rdarions 
of distance and proximity^ are capable of action and possess 
speed. 1 AkSia, titne and space are ail-pervading^ have the 
largest dimensions and are the common receptacles of all 
corporeal things. ^ Soul and manas, time and space, 

air and ultimate atoms are not ordinarily pcrceptible^s A 
distinction is made between corporeal (murta) and elemental 
(bhuta) substances^ The former have definite dimensionsp* 
act and move. Elemental substances, singly or in combina¬ 
tion, become the material causes of the products of the w'orld. 
Manas^ though atomic, does not produce anjrthing else, w^hile 
^ka^p though all-pervading, produces sound. Earth, water, 
light and air are both coqsoreal and productive^ 

^he Vaific^ika theory of the soul is practically identical 
witirthat of the Nj^ya, though a direct perception of the self 
where the is both the percciver and the perceived is not 
admitted.®^Comparison does not help us. Agamap or reve¬ 
lation and inference, are our only sources of knowledge. ^he 
existence of the self is inferred from the fact that consciousness 
cannot be a property of the body, sense-organs or the manas.^^ 
In addition to the qualities of pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
volition, and knowledge^ the facts of expiration and inspira¬ 
tion, the closing and the opening of the eyelids, the healing 

* An interesting qaeatEon about tlw natUK oJ darkness (tamas) b fuised 

by ^rrJbsir.i p. 9; VS., v. ic^-20}. KumJliiia rcgattls 

It AS 4 dLstinct substance with tbe quality oi CAlaur, i.*, blackness, tbe 
action of motion (S.V.k xbii). Tht PrS.bli 3 .karaA hold that darknesa is 
the absence nf CJhA : p. Annatb Bhatta is of view 

dlpikH, 3). Dnrkoe^ is not ranked a Jubstance by ths 
Va|£c^ika, since it di;3litute df qualities. It said to possess tbo black 
colour figuratively, even as the colourless sky is spoken of as blue. It is 
a variety of D^n-exisience, being merely the negation of llgtit (V.S., a, iq; 
S.D.S..I). 

^ AnehatvaEii pratyekani vyaktibhedah p. at). 

J P.P^. p. 11. ^ p. uj. f V.S., viii. 1 . a. 

* ranccbiniia|.iariinnqatvnn]. t p. 14. 

* V.S.,iii, A. 6. f V.S.. lU. X. d and 1^. 

" P,P.. p. V.S.p iii. I. 
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up of bodily injuries, the movement of the mind and the 
aflections of the senses arc urged as evidence for the existence 
of the self^ln its natural state tlie self is devoid of intelU- 
gence, as uTpralaya. It has cognitions of things when it is 
connected with the body,* Consciousness is sustained by the 
atman, though it is not an essential or inalienable charac¬ 
teristic of it. By means of manas the soul knoa-s not only 
external things but also its ov^n qualities. Though the sold 
is all-pervading, its life of knowing, feeling and activity resides 
only where the body is. 

The plurality of souls Is mferred from differences in status, 
the variety of conditions.! The scriptural injunctions assume 
the distinctness of souls. ^ Each sou] undergoes the conse¬ 
quences of its own deeds.! It remains one throughout the 
series of its experiences.* Sridhara repudiates the view of the 
oneness of self .7 There would be no risk of the absolute 
dissolution of tlie world by the emancipation of the souls from 
it, since their number is infinite. The pluralistic bias of the 
Vaiie^ika leads its followers to look upon plurality as ultimate. 
Tlie freed souls are conceived as eternally existing with sperific 
diflercnees.* Though each soul is supposed to be distin¬ 
guished by a peculiarity (vi^c^), it is impossible for us to 

■ V.S,, ilL a. ^- 13 . 

> aiaririplm fttninnim na vi^ayivabodha^ {Nyayakandetil, p, 57; 
also p. 

j VyidvaatMto nij^a {V-S., iii. a. 

* Ss^tro^mBrthy^t (V.S., ill. z. zl), 

S VpS., Vi. X. 5. ^ p. 

I " If tbe sdU ^ere ont, tbe t^ntact ol maiaas would be common ta uH 
per^ns^ , . . For one, however, who admits of many stives, e^ien though 
all scl%¥s, bcm| omnipresent, would be present in bodies, yet hii 
experience* would not be comoion to all of them, as each of them would 
experience only such pkasnm, cle„ a* would appear b conucetian with 
the particular body that win have been bronght about by tht previcui karma 
of that self, and not those bebnging to the other bodies. And the karma 
also belongs to that self by whose body it has been done. Hence the 
lestiiction of the body I* due tp the restriction of the karma and vie* versa, 
the TnutnaJ interdepeodenoe going on endlessly pp. £7-88}. 

■ It is didtiilt to axcept Dr, Das Gupta's suggestion that the Val^lka 
held that the " self w-as one, though^ for the sake of many Umilattons, and 

because of the need for the performaniie ot acts enjoined by the scrip- 
tiLTt*, they ate regarded as many ” [Hiii^ry 6 j Irt^ian Fhthsv^pi^y, p^ n. ij. 
The VaiAefltka is interested in the empirical variety and not in ultimate 
tmthn and the view of pJiimlity, based- as it is on tht doctrine of vi^^, is 
accepted by it as final. 
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know what it is. Tlie diHercnces among souls are due to 
their connections with bodies. Even in rebirth the manas 
accompanies the soul and gives it individuality. For all 
practical purposes the distinctiveness of the soul is determined 
b}' the distinctiveness oi the manas, which accompanies it 
throughout its career, Tjjere ate as many of them as there 
arc souls. As the same manas accompanies the soul through¬ 
out its career, there is the possibility of the continuity as well 
as the survival of character.’ A distinction is made between 
the individual soul and the supreme soul, pva and I^vara.* 
The two are similar but not identical. 

Ak^, space and time have no lower spedes and are 
names of indit'iduals,! To account for the variety of expeti- 
ence, these comprehensive unities arc assumed. All pheno¬ 
mena take place in them, Space and lime are the instrumental 
causes of ail produced things.4 Reality is a process or a 
passage, and is therefore both spatial and temporal. 

In the case of physical changes we require a whole in which 
they occur. All atomists ascribe reality to empty space. If 
there were more than one space, then atoms which whir] about 
in different spaces cannot have anything to do rvith one 
another. Space is the basis of the notions of east and west, 
of far and noar.i The apparent diversity of space is deter¬ 
mined by its effects.^ Things maintain their relative pcstUons 
w'hich they could not do apart from space. 

The form of time is essential to the concrete changes of 
nature, such as production, destruction and persistence of 
things. It b the force which brings about changes in non- 
eternal substances. It is not the cosmic power which causes 
the movements, but b the condition of all movement.? All 
perceptible things are perceived as moving, changing, coming 
into exbtence and as passing out cd it. Discrete things have 
no power of seli-origination or self-movement. If they had, 
there would not be that mutual relation of things, which 

■ P.P., p. 89 ; V.S„ vii. 1, 2t ; Ui, n, 

> p. 7. Se« also UptuttSra, ijj. z. 18. 

i P.P., p. s8, • P.P.. p 13. 

* Tsrkaiixi^graka, t6; np. 46-47. 

* V,S. Jir r^. 

I 11. 1. 9; V. a, Ttu^ vievr is not to be c4Dlus«d with k&livldi, 
vbich iki^ei time. 
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persists in spite of aJl change. The Tnovement is ordered, 
which means tliat there must be a reality wliich hjis a general 
relation to all changes. Time is regarded as the iodcper.dent 
real pervading the whole universe and making the ordered 
movement of things possible. It is the basis of the relations 
of priority and posteriority^ simultaneity and non-simttl- 
taneityp and of the notion of soon and late.* There is only 
one time which is omnipresent in dimensionindividual in 
character, and has the qualities of conjunction and disjunction. 
Conventional notionSp as moment, minute^ hour^ year, etc., 
are derived by abstraction fcom concrete time. According 
to the VaiSesika time is an eternal substance,^ and the 
ba-sis of all experience.^ We do not know what time is 
in itself* but our experience is cast in the form of time. 
It is the formal cause of the relations of priority and 
posteriorityp while their material cause is the nature of 
objects, as jar, cloth and the like. Time which is one 
appears as many on account of its association with th# 
changes that arc related to it.s 

The distinction between time and space is noticed in the 
Vai^e^ika treatises. Space deals with coexistence^ time with 
successionSp or more accurately, space deals with visible 
objectSp while time deals with things produced and destroyed* 
Ankara holds that the rda Lions of time are constant 

or irreversible (ni3ra.ta)^ while those of space are not irreversible 
(aruyata)J Things move by virtue of time and hold together 
by virtue of space. \\Qiile space and time cover the most 
comprehensive kinds of relations, transition from place to 
place, or state to statCp spatial locomotion and temporal 
alternatioUp tliey are only formal and imply real things which 
move and change, 

Ak^ is a shnplep continuous, infinite substance, and is 
the substratum of sound. The qualiti^ of colour, taste, smdl 
and tangibility do not belong to it. By the process of 

^ V.S..H. s. e. • vil. [. 2j. I iL 2. 7, 

i ^Tarkasam^aha, 15; Bk^f^pawiccheda^ ^5], 

i Nydyama^jitri, p. i jO- 

* Siddh^ntu^androdaya sap: JanyasnilrmiJi triy^infltraTri vS 
£n{)irt^matrani digTipidbik"’ 

T Upsikdra^ U. Cp. wlUi Kaat'i Second AAd TMrd AnolDgiai 

oi Expericoca. 
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elimination sound is pro^^cd to be the distin^hshing quality 
of It is inactive (ni^kriya). All corporeal objects 

are found con joined with it,* The atoms wluch are infinitely 
small cannot make up a magnitude by coming together or 
toudiing each other. If they stand apart from one another 
and yet are joined somchoAv so as to constitute a system, it 
can only be through the medium of The atoms unite, 

but not continiiously- That which binds together the atoms, 
ttiough not itself atonuCp is the If ^a^a were also 

discrete^ i.s. capable of being analysed into atoms, then we 
shall have to assume some other connecting tissue wliich is 
not atomic. Akaiki is eternal, omnipresent, supersensible, and 
has the qualities of individuality, conjunction and disjunction. 
Aka^ fdlsall space, though it is not space itself, since it cannot 
affect or operate on things without entering into special 
relations witli them and thereby having sound produced in 
it. That which sustains the positional relations and order 
of discrete things is called dik, tlrough it is not space itself, 
if the latter means room or place, which is The dis¬ 
tinction betw'een and space is admitted in ™w of tlie 

fact that while is regarded as the material cause of 

the special quality of sound, space is the general cause of ad 
elTects. 

Tlie physical theory of the Vai^e^a is developed in con^ 
nection witli the five substances of earth, water, light, air and 

Matter, as we meet with it, is a mixture of five 
dements, con taming one or the other in a predominant degree* 
The five phenomenal products (bhillas} are the five states of 
matter, solid (earth), liquid (water), gaseous (air), lummous 
(light), etheric fikaiki). The earth possesses the four qualities 
of smdJ, taste^ colour and tangibility* water the three qualities 
of taste, colour and tangibility, light the two of colour and 
tangibility, while air has the quahty of tangibility and ak^ 
tliat of sound.! Though earth contains a number of qualities, 
ve yet say it has smell on account of the predominance of 
this quality.^ If water and other substances besides earth 
possess sindl, it is because particles of earth are mixed up 
with them. We cannot think of earth without smell, though 

^ V.S,> n. [. 17, 29-31. ■ iv. 2. iJ-Ji* 

1 N.S., iii. t. * N.S,^ lil, 1 66. 
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we can so think of air and water. Things made of earth are 
of three kiiids> bodies^ sense-organs and objects of perception^* 
The special quality of water is taste, Dght has for its special 
property luminosity. Air is invisible, though linuted in extent 
and made up of parts. The discrete nature of air is inferred 
from the movements in the air, which would not be possible 
were air an absolute continuum devoid of parts.^ Its existence 
is inferred from touch pi and it is said to be a substance, since 
it possesses quality and action, Tanperature is the special 
quality of air. The ultimate constituents of the concrete 
things of earth, air^ light and water are caUed atoms. 


VI 

The Atomic Theory 

The atomic theory is so natural to the human mind that 
early attempts at the explanation of the physical world assume 
this form. Traces of the theory are to be found in the 
Upani^ds, which generally regarded all material things as 
made up of the four dements of light, water, air and earth. 
Ak^ is left out, since it has a peculiar cliaiacter of its own 
and does not enter into combination with the other dements. 
But the four elements of light, water, air and earth are them¬ 
selves changeable and divisible, while the real b regarded as 
unchangeable and eternal. The question naturally arises as 
to %vhat the unchangeable, indivisible, eternal particles are. 
In the ferment of tliought which produced the great systems 
of Jainism and Buddhism, there were some who hdd the 
atomic hj'pothesis, for example, the Ajivakas and the Jainas.^ 
XaiiMa formulated the theory on purely metaphi^icai grounds^ 
tnd tried througli it to simplify the world to tliought. It 

< r.p., p. 27. ^ v:s., 1.14. 

I Tlic fuiciecit Aad Ann^iti Bhatta hoM ihat ait not perceived, 

tut aniy knnivn hj inleronte. They argue that air has fio cok>ur and so 
cannot he aeca. The niodcm NalyAyikas lay that a thing need not be seen 
foT Ixiag pcfcei^'td. We inay perceive thio^ hy touch. 

I l.P.ji ppr 317-^3[9^ Though Dot ibe canonical works of Buddh^m, 
northern Buddhist literature contain^ many Teferencefl to the atomic 
tbecty. Tbc Vaibh^ikas and the San irfintikaa accept it. See Ui: Vaiisfikm 
Pkiicj^hy, pp. ^£-28. 
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the same with Leucippus and Democritus^ for the atomic 
theory nev^cr acquired a serious scientific status until the time 
of Dalton* 

All things consisting of parts originate from the parts 
mth which they are connected by the relation of inherence* 
coniunction co-operating. The things that we experience are 
all products, discrete or made up of parts. They are 
ihcrefore non-eternal. Non-etemal has no meaning apart 
from eternal.* Earth, water^ hre and ak are both eternal 
and non^etemalp while is eternal only. The compounds 

which are produced are non-etemal, while the component 
parLicles wliich are not produced are eternal.* The invisible 
eternal atoms are incapable of division into parts. 5 The 
atom marks the limit of division. If it is endlcs^y divisible 
into parts, then all material things would be the products of 
an equally endless number of constituent parts* so that diHer- 
ence^ in the dimensions of things cannot be accounted for,^ 
11 matter were infinitely divisible^ then we should iiave to 
reduce it to nothing* and admit the paradoxical position that 
magnitudes are built up of what has no magnitude, bodies 
out of the body less. S The changes in the volumes of bodies 
are detcrmhied by the accession and witiidrawal of the atoms 
composing them* Infinite greatness and infinite smallness 
arc not realised magnitudes. They are the upper and the 
lower limits, and what we know is interneediato between the 
two. By a continual addition we reach the infinitely great* 
and by a continual sphtting up we reach the infinitely small. 
The atoms are the material causes of effects. Tliough they 
are supersensiblcj they can be classified, though not from the 
standpoint of si^se* shape* weight and density. The qualities 
wliich they produce in tlie diflerent forms of sensible things 
help us in the dasdfication of atoms. If wo leave aside the 

* iv, i. ■ iv, I. 1 J n- * I- 

* Piifinti va tfuifrb (N.B., iv. Hr *7-25). 

I Sarve^m anavastbitivayavatvc menisai^apayps ty]yipariniS^t\-A- 
patti^^. Nyayakandjali, 31 - 

5 Horbart con^Lderst tliB di^'crsily anU dianEV^ eipcti^nci to be inteUi- 
jible only iJ thn ihin^ themseU'es which a^* simple and unnhatigtfahle 
furnish some reasons lor Ihem, The** unknoivable rcalittta Itave ta be 
conceived ia certam Halations by mexm^ ol which we may yndcritiiid the 
V3i>tv oF Ibetr apparent properties aud changes. 
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general properties of sensible tfiiiigs, such as impenetrability^ 
wliidi are perceived by more senses tlian one, the special 
qualities are odour, flavour, luminosity and temperature. 
These differ in kind and not merely in degree. It is assumed 
that there are four classes of parani^us, answering to the 
four gteat classes of material objects, earth, water, light and 
air. These four classes of paramanus are said to produce the 
four senses of touch, taste, sight and smell, and this is why 
each special sense reveals a single quality, however excited 
Though the qualities of earthly things, as colour, taste, smell 
and tangibility, vanish on the destruction of the thing itself, 
they are always found in their respective atoms, tliough in 
earth and atoms of earth some qualities are produced by 
heat (pakaja).^ Water, light and air do not suffer a smilar 
change. 

Tht adopts the theory ol pTlupaka. Wben the jar is 

baked the oJd one is destroyed, te. resolved into atoms. The appUca- 
tion oi the heat produces the red colour itx the atoms, which arc again 
brought together and a new jar is prtxluccd. On this view we have 
hrst the dismtegration of Une whole into its atoms, and then a remte- 
gratioji of them into a whoJc- AH this compHcated process is imper¬ 
ceptible^ since it takes place with extreme rapidity in an interval of 
nine moments.' The NaiySytka advocates the theory of pitharapaka, 
by which the change of colour is effected in both the atoms and the 
products siiDultaneOusly. This view seems to more reasonable. 
The NaLya}dka objects to the Vai^eftka theory on the following grounds. 
]{ the first jar be destroyed and a new one substituted for it, wc shall 
not be able to identify it as the old jar^ We see the same jar as before 
except for the difference in colour. Moreover, the Vaiic^ika view 
seems to make even the odour cf the earth atoms non-etemal. The 
fact that sertsibk are operated on by heat shows that they arc 

not absolutely solid but are porous.i 

The paramA^ius are said to be globular {parima^^dal^^J, though it 
does not follow that they have parts. Certain objccliottS on the 
assumption that they have parts wore nrgtd. When thrtn? atoms are 
in juxtaposition, the middic one touches the atoms on tlic sidc^s. \^'heIl 
theatomis a unounded on all sides w e distinguish six sides of the atoms* 
which we may speak of as its parts, and ii the six side?s are reduced to 
a point* then it would follow that any number of atoms would take 
up no more space than a single atom, and things of the world could bo 
reduced to the sUe of an atom and they would be invkibJe. All Uiis 


I vli. [. 1-6. 

* N.V T.T., p. J55 I p, 436. 


» S,D.S., *. 
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di0icu1ty is met by the answer that the division of atoma into parts 
Is emipirtcal and not real,^ The atoms have no Inside or outside « 
and ate noa-spatial.i 

The atoms aie naturally passive^ and Uieir movement is due to 
external impact. During the dissolution of the world {pm1ay|i) the 
atoms subsist without producing any effects. Tliey then remain 
isolated and motionless. AcoordiDg to Vai^sika, tire movement of 
the ultimate atoms arises from a peculiar dharma-^ Praiastapida 
says; ** Actions which we find appearing in the rudimentary dements 
(mahftbhatesu]^ and for w'hicb w'e cannot find any cause cither by 
sense-perception or by inference, and which are yet found to be useful 
or bannful to us, must be regarded as produced by thcfiO unseen 
agencies (adrstakaritamj/'l 

The qualities of all products are due to the atoms of w'bich they 
are composed. These atoms possess the live generaJ qualities of all 
substances, as also those of priority and posteriority. In addition to 
these, earth has the special quality of odour and the other qualities 
of taste, iliolour^ touch or temperature, liea^ncfSS* velocity and fluidity^ 
Water has the special quality of viseostty and the other qualities of 
tanh except smeU. Light has the usuai seven, and temperature* 
colour, riuidity and velocity, while air has only touch and velocity in 
addition to the seven common qualities. These qualities are eternal 
in the atoms but transient in the products. 

There can never come a time when there will be an utter 
anniliilation of things. Though the structures built are perish¬ 
able, tile stones of which they are built are eternal.^ The 
components which unite to iorm a whole* and therefore were 
previously able to exist apart from such combination, possess 
the capacity for independent existence and return to it. 
Fabric after fabric in tiic visible world up to tlie terrestrial 
mass itself may be dissolved, but the atoms will abide ever 
new and fresli, ready to fonn other slmctiires in the ages yet 
to come* The individual atoms combine mth others and 
continue in tliat co-operative existence for some time and 

* N.B., iv. 2. 30 . 

1 The question is raised whether which if a simples flll-pervadiug 

substance, pcuctmtcs the aldnis or not. If it dou, then the atoms hag'll 
parts ; U It doea not, then atome have no parts, but Is not all-p«r* 

vading. It is said in reply that the concapticiu of vrlthio and without ii 
inapplicable to OD etcraol eutity. and the omnipresenca qi Akiia need not 
imply Ihc cxistonco of parts in the atom, 

I N,V., iv. 2. 25. The atoms arc said to be of a minute sleg aa opposed 
to largeness. Tlioy possess some j»rt of magnitude. For a difierent view. 
4 ecChBtteri,i: Rga^ism^ pp. 19-34, 149-153. and 164. 

* Dharmavii^e^t, lv. 2. 7. i p. 309. * N'.B., iv, 1. 16- 
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again disintegrate into their original solitary being to form 
new combinations. This process of grouping and separation 
goes on endlessly. According to the Vaiiegika, atoms do not 
exist in an imcombined state in creation.' During creation 
they are said to possess a vibratory motion (parispanda). 
Singly the atoms are not productive. Sridhara argues that 
if an eternal thing were singly productive, there would be an 
unceasing production, and this would necessitate the admission 
of the indtstructibility of the products also, Nor can triads 
be productive, since a gross material object is the product of 
parts of smaller dimension than the object itself. The triad, 
which is of a gross dimension, must be regarded as a product 
of something that is itself a product. So dyads alone produce 
things,* Even the dyads composed of two primary atoms 
arc minute, and three of these produce the triad, J which has 
a dimension not too small for apprehension. Both single 
atoms and dyads ate invisible, and tlie least magnitude 
required for visibility is a triad said to be of the size of a 
mote in the sunbeam, Apparently, this is an exception to 
the general rule that the qualities of the causes produce correr, 
spending qualities in the effects. When two atoms of white 
colour combine to produce a dyad, the latter will also have 
the corresponding white colour. But the atoms are pari- 
mandalya and the dyads are minute,i and yet they produce 
a visible magnitude. That is why it has been said that the 
magnitude of the product depends on the magnitude of the 
parts or thdr number or arrangement,J As the number of 
the dyads increases, there is a corresponding increase in the 
dimension of the product. The things produced by the union 
of atoms are not mere aggregates but wholes. If we deny 
the whole, we have only the parts, which may be subdivided 

1 AtmQsphclic huwtvict^ an exception to tliis nalo, ssnci? it b mid 

to oQnAiAt of maom oi atoms in a loo3e„ opcombuicd state. TLe 
b DOt latbfied ^ilh this account. 

^ 31, 

J Some tater thinkers are of opEnion that a triad qI 

three single atoms p. 37; Ui ^ Vaii^fika SysUm, pp, 

130-ni). 

4 MahAdeva Bhatfa holds that are not supersensuons. It is alatj 

the view of DaiapaddrthL S« Vi t Vai^fikd Fkiktmpky, 

P- 350- 

i V,S., vli. ir q 
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further and furtl»;r Uiitil we reach the ultimate parts of die 
imperceptible atoms. If we deny the whole, we cannot admit 
anytliing beyond imperceptible atoinSn If it is said that the 
atoms by themselves ate imperceptible, while collections of 
atoms are perceptible, even as a single soldier or a single tree 
cannot be seen, though an army or a forest can, the Nyaya 
says in reply, that the analogy' is unsound, since soldiers and 
trees possess bulk and are perceptible, while atoms are not,* 
The whole is something different (arthintara) from the parts, 
even as a melody Is something more dian a sum of its notes.^ 
Besides, if there were no whole, there is no meaning Ui saying 
that is a chair," " this is a man." The whole and the parts 
are rdated by way of inhercnceJ 


Ko schjool of Hiride Uiougbt cares to Icavie llie groove already worn 
30 deeply s?^ the theory of cycles or alternating cosmic periods of crcalion 
and destruction. Tbese processes are described by FraiastapSda-i 
When a hundred years by the measure ot BrahmA are at an end, the 
time for liis deliverance arises. To secure rest for all tlie Uviug beings 
worrted by their wanderings, the supreme Lord, who is not to be 
confused with Brabmap desires to reabsorb all creation. The rise of 
this desire means the ccssadoo of the operations of the unseen ten' 
dendes (adnitaj of all souls that arc the causes of their bodies, sense- 
organs and ^oss elements. Tlien out of the Lord's desire and frorn 
the conjunction of the souls and the material atoms, disruptions of the 
atoms constituting the bodies and the sense-organs occur. \\Tien 
the groupings of atottis are destroyed, tbiiigs made of them arc also 
destroyed. There erisnes a successive disruption or reabsorption of 
the ultimate material substances—earth, water, fire and air, one after 
the other. Tlie atoms reinain isolated, as also the souls permeated 
with the potendes of their past virtue and vice. Again, for the sake 
of e^eperience to be gained by Hvbig beings the supreme Lord desires 
creation. By the vdll ot God, motion is set up in the atoms of air due 
to theif conjuuction under the inliiienoe of the unseen tendencies that 
begin to operate in all souls. The atoms of uir unite to form tlyada 
and triads, and Anally the great air, and soon appear the great water, 
then the great earth, and then the great fire. By the mere thought of 
God (abhidhyanointtr^tj, the cosmic egg is produced out of the fire 
and the earth atoms, and in it the Lord produces the world and the 
Brahm^, who is assigned the future work of creation. Btahma is the 
highest in the hierarchy of solves, and ha holds the post as long as his 


^ N.B., Lv. a. 14. 

■ K.B. ftud W.V., iv, a. ii. 


i N S.. It 1. 

I P.P.* pp. 4^ ^ 
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merit fequir«+ The world as a whole is not the creation ot 
nor is its destmction the antomatio result ot the exhaysUon of hia 
merit. The aypremc Lord is responsible tor it. Bnihini, endowed 
with the highest degrees of knowledge, dispassion and powder, creates 
his mind-born sons, the Prajapatis, the ilanus, godsp lathem, seers and 
the tour castes, and all other li%dng beings in accord with theif respective 
impressional potenciesJ According to firldhara, the three inliniLoly 
great unchanging snbstancesp space, time an^LakS^, are unaffected 
by the processes of creation and destruction, Quaere is no such thisig 
as a new creation oi the universe. Any one universe is one of a 
beginningless scries. The world is brought into being to enable con¬ 
scious spirits to obtain their share of experience according to their 
respective worths. The universe is the actyalisation of the potential 
worths of beings, and is created by their acts and for their experiences^ 
The highest being at any time in the universe is Brahmi, and the 
whole uni%'crsc is said to exist for his experience^ But as all worth 
is something acquired and so has a bc^ning as w'ell ns an end, 
even BiahcnS's w^orth is^ot unlimited. Qjjlien it ends^ the universe ia 
said to oome to an en^ There will, hoSbver, remain the unetijoycd 
remnants of other peoples' experiences. li one Brahmi's worth ends, 
another Brahmi will step into the throne aJjd will fill the highest place 
in the hierarchy. ^So every universe has it* predecessor and successor, 
and the flow will gS^n tor ever,* j 

The atoms which are the m^riaJ causes of the dyads are eternal 
and cannot be dtstroyed. The dyads are destroyed, not by the destruc¬ 
tion of the primary atoms, but by the destruction of the ©dnjunction 
of the priniary atoms,] The ancient Kaiyflyikas belic%^ed that the 
destruction of the effects is immediately brought about by the destruc¬ 
tion of their causes, except in the case of dyads, where the conjunction 
is destroyed and not theirmaterial causes, l^ter Nai>'fiyiltas, however, 
art of the opinion that in all cases the conjunction is destroyed. This 
ia more satisfactory, since destruction is viewed as a gradual dissolution 
of things Into their components. If the process of destruction repeats 
but does not reverse the process of creation* and if the destruction of 
tlie effects followa that of the parts, then there must be an interval 
when the parts have vanished and the effect remainSp and it is impossible 
to conceive where the effect could reside in the interval. It cannot 


1 Faddtgon notices an imporb^nt diffesronce between the order of cftation 
vid that destruction r Fim, inslead of heuig created immediately aJler 
air, is farmed last, " The author'! Tcawu far thauging the order was to 
place the creation of the ire immediately before the fonnaiiou of tlic 
mundaoe egg, the Hira^yagarbha, which, being of gold, CDDSisted of a mixture 
of fire and earth. The harmony of the system was thus broken tor the 
purpose ot cotuplyuig with cnrtcdt mythological ideas " S^stim 

P , 

■ tfilayana : jfirrtflfaltoaEJuyjAtf. 

1 FajamloudrsvyasaihyoganBiar 
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be in Uic parUJ wliLch are estinct nor in the since tfcey ar^; not 

dsBectly euan^ted with the effects.* 

^Saifikara ciidcises the ’^''ni^c^ika theory of atoimsm on several 
grounds. The beginning of rrtoiion in the state of dissolution {pnilaya] 
Is inconceivable. Human effort cannot account for it^ since it does 
not yet exist. If the unseen principle of adpsta is regarded as the 
source^ where does it reside ? If it abides in the souls, it cannot 
ajO'ect the atoms; if it abides in tfic atoms, then os uninteLligcnt It 
cannot start motion. If the soul is supposed to inhen: in the atoms 
and the unseen principle to be combined with it, then there would be 
eternal activity^ which is opposed to the existence of the state of dis¬ 
solution^ Besides, the unseen prindplc is said to bring about reward 
and pumslimcn t for souls, and it has little to do with the origin and the 
dissolution of the universe. Satiikara raises difiicultics about atomic 
combination. If the atoms combine as wholes, then there is complete 
interpenetration, and so there i^no Lnerease of bulls, and the produc¬ 
tion of things is not po^ible. | If the atoms combine in parts, then 
tlie atom must be regarded as pmscssing parts. Besides^ how atomic 
compounds acquire spatial properties which the atomic units do not 
possess is hardly intelligible- By a combination of atoms we get 
properties which w'erc not in the atoms themselves^ Kor is it easy to 
understand how minute and indestructible atom.s”^n be regaidcd as 
possessing colour and iiko properties. Again, among gross elements, 
dre+ air^ earthy water and ether, some posseis more attributes tiian 
others ; mobile w^ater has colour, taste and touch, air has tondi only. 
These properties must be possessed in some form by tJie atoms them- 
seU-es. So atoms of water must has^e more pr[>pcrtie« than those of 
air. But an Lncreasu of properties means an Increase in size, which 
Js hnrdly consistent with the view that all atoms are of the same size, 
(^here is the fxirthcr difficulty about the conjunction tsaihyoga) of the 
soul and utanas and the atoms which are all partless. Again^ the 
atoms must be either ever active or over inactive, or both or neither. 
If they are ever active, dis^hition is impossible^ if they are ever 
inactive, creation is impossible; if they are both, it is scif-contra- 
dictory i if tJiey are neither* then activity and inactivity would require 
operative causes, and these latter, like the unseen principle being in 
pemianent connection w ith the atomsp would produce pcrnmiicfit 
activity or permanent iuoctivUy.j^ 

(Modem thought is suspidous of the atomic hj^thesiO 
Th^^aiit^ika view that the contiguous or the extended is 


^ The Val^efika conceives of two kinds of dcarenctioo, an avi^ihtaim- 
pnlaya, or intennediate dissolutSan, where only tangible producta arc 
ilcfstroyed, and a mahtprelaya, of a universal dcsimction, where ^dl things, 
inaterlstl and iTnnialcri^, are resolved into the atoms. Srsti (creatim) and 
pralnya (destruction) arc the phases of potentiatity oaiJ cxplicatian of tha 
Ct^^Eual substoncfB. Cp. Upanifiid, v ; Keith:; iX-A- p-5i6. 

* S.B., ii. ii. t| 
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composed of an infinile number of non-contiguons. nn- 
extended units is but a h^'pothesis, since nothing actual is 
confined to any of these units. The smallest event has 
duratJon> and contains an infinite number of such mathe¬ 
matical units. 

The atomic theory of the Vaiicsika, it has been alleged, 
oaxs its inspiration to Greek thought, and arose possibly at 
a period when India was In contact with the Western world, 
where the doctrine was >vidcspread.’ In the present state 
of our knowledge it is difficult to say anything definite on this 
question. Apart, however, from the general conception of tlie 
atom as the imperceptible unit, there is practically nothing 
in common between the Greek and the Indian versions of the 
atomic theory. According to Democritus, atoms have only 
quantitative differences and not qualitative ones. He believed 
in an indefinite multitude of atoms, destitute of quality and 
divisibility, but differing in figure, size, weight, position and 
arrangement. For KaiiSda the atoms are different in kind, 
each possessing its one distinct individuality (vi^.$a). As a 
result, the qualitative differences of objects are reduced to 
quantitative ones with the Greek thinker, while it is otherwise 
with the VaiSe^ika. It follows that the Indian thinker docs 
not accept the Greek view that secondary qualities are not 
inherent in the atoms. For Democritus and Epicurus, the 
atoms are by nature in motion, while for Kaiaida tliey are 
primarily at rest. Another fundamental difference between 
tlie two lies in the fact that while Democritus believed it 
possible for atoms to constitute souls, the Vai^^kas dis¬ 
tinguish souls from atoms and regard them as co-etemal 
existences. The Greek atomists developed a mechanical view 
of the universe, God being banished from the world. The 
atoms, infinite in number and diversified in form, fall through 
boundless space, and in so doing dash against each other, since 
the larger ones are moved more rapidly than tlie smaller. 
Thus falling into vortices they form aggregates and worlds. 
The changes in tlie motions of the atoms are said to occur in 
an incalculable w-ay.* Though the early Vaikrsikas did not 
openlv admit the hypothesis of God, they made tiic principla 

> Keith; I.L-A., pp. 17-18. 

* EpicureanUm, p. loo. 
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of the morsU law or dhaima (adr^t^) central to their whole 
system. The atomistic view of the Vai&^ika is thus coloured 
by a spiritual tendency which is kcking in the Greek coun- 
teqmrt of it. There are thus distinctive features of the 
Vai^ika atomism which cannot be due to Greek influence^ 
and it is easy to find the anticipations of the atomic theory in 
early Indian thought. 

( Til l the other day the atomic tlicory held the field even 
in physics. Recent advances arc, however, unfavourable to it^ 
Mass is no longer an unalterable quantity, but is said to vRiy 
\sith velocity. It is resolved into infinitesimal centres of 
electric energy, with no bodily support, scattered at relativcdy 
wide intervals and flying to and fro at incredible velocities. 
Heat, light and motion are found to have weight quite apart 
from matter. Tlie atom has now become a system of electrons, 
which are units deriving their character from ether. The 
atom is a miniature solar system, with a central sun of one 
revolving mass round which tiny electrons are flying in 
obedience to the lasv of gravity wluch binds the earth to the 
sun. (^e old atomic theory is unable to explain tlie new 
facts. Yet it vvas a fruitful theory judged by its triumphs 
in science^ Atomism displaced animism, which is smitten 
with sterilify so far as science goes. But in Greece, as w-ell as 
in India, the hjqwthesis was put forw-ard as a metaphysicaj 
one, and not a scientifically verified principle. In the nature 
of the case, empirical verification is not possible.» It is a 
conceptual scheme adopted to explain the facts of nature. 

It is not a matter of observation but a question of principle. 
Since it bases its claim for acceptance on the ground of the 
order and harmony which it introduces into our conception 
of the universe, there is nothing to prevent us from rejecting 
the hypotliesis if w^e find that it ceases to have explanatory 
value, 

* " The Atamic thtCTf has oever properly been proved either in ancient 
Qi in modem timea. It was, it is, and it retnAins, not a theory in Xht strict 
Jtnse of the word, but mettly an hi*pothegi5, though an hypothesis, it is 
true, of QDparalJeled vitaHty and endurance, which hu yielded a splendid 
harvest to physical and chemkal research down to our own day. Still It 
ta an hypothesis, and its assumption nf facts that Ik far beyond the limit* 
cl human perception deprives it for all time of dkect verification " IGompera : 
Gretk Tkinhm, v 6 l. i. p. 353. 
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vri 

Quality 

^While substance is capiible of existing mdependenOy by 
itself, quality or guna ‘ cannot so exist. It abides in sub¬ 
stance ajid has itself no qualities. Kanada defines it as 
-* that which has substance for its substratum, has no further 
qualities, and is not a cause of, nor has any concern with, 
conjunction or disjunction.*^ ^ The Sutra mentions seventeen 
qualitiraNcolour {nipa), taste (rasa), smell (gandha), toucli 
(sparia), number [samkhya), size (parimatia), individuality 
(prthaktva), conjunction (sathyoga), disjunction (vibhaga), 
priority (paratva), posteriority (aparatva), knowledge (buddhi), 
pleasure (sukha), pain (duhkha), desire (iccha), aversion (dve^), 
and effort {prayatna ).3 To these Praastapada adds seven 
*more, whicli are heaviness (gurutva), fluidity (diavatva), 
•^scidity (sneha). merit (dharma) demerit (adharma), sound 
(iabda), and faculty {saihskaraj.O Attempts were made to 
add lightness (laghutva), softness tmrdutva), hardness (kathi- 
natva) to the qualities, but they did not succeed, since light¬ 
ness is only the absence of heaviness, and softness and hardness 
were regarded as representing different degrees of conjunction.! 
Modern KaiySyikas drop priority, posteriority and indiridu- 
ality, since the two former are dependent on space and time, 
while individuality is mutual non-existence (anyonyabhava). 
Qualities include both mental and material properties. 

^he qualities tliat belCHiff to eternal substances are called eternal, 
and those of tcartsient onea nor-etemal. Those that subsist in two 
or more substances are said to be gencr^, while those residing in only 
one suhftTance ar^ sold to be specific.^ Colour, taste, smell, toucir, 
viscidity, natural fluidity, knowledge, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
effort, merit, demerit, faculty and sound are special qualities which 
help to distinguish objects which possess them from others, while 
qualities like number, dimension, individuality, conjunction, db- 
junction, priority, posteriority, heaviness, caused fluidity, velocity are 
general qualities.' These belong to substances in general, and ar* 

1 The term gnoa has a distlact sense in the Saihkhya system, 
s 1, 1. l6, Sue P.P., p. 94' ’ !■ 

s P.r„ p. 10. * 

* p.p.! pp. PS 9®. 
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DDtional \n their character. They are not as objective as the other 
qualities. Numher, for example* is regarded as subjective. The Same 
object may be viewed as either one or many. Number, dimtnsUm, 
individuaJity, conjunction, and disjunction belong to all substances. 
While time and space possess no other qualities, fikSia has sound also. 
Manas, which Is regarded as corporeal (murta) has the seven quaJitics 
of the atomic substances together with velocity. TJsc self has the five 
general qualities and Um nine special ones of knowledge* pleasurop 
pain, diisirep aversion* ehort, merit and demerit, and capacity in the 
scrtflC of menial Impressibility, God has the five general qualities, and 
in addition, knowledge* desire and effort.* Qualities are also distin-, 
guished into those open to perception and tSPbse that are not. Merit 
aijd dement, heasdness and capacity ftfe not open to perception, A' 
distinction is also made into qualities like colour, taste, smell and 
tangibility, and sound which are apprehended only by one seiis<Mjrgan, 
and others like number, size, individuaJity, conjunction, disjunction, 
prioritvand posteriority, fluidity* viscidity and speed, which are appro- 
lie nded by two senses. The qualities of m If, such as know ledge, pleasu re 
pain, desire, aversion, efloit are perceptible by manas.* 


Colour (rupa) is what is apprehended only by the eye and 
is found in earth, water and light, tliough in the two latter 
the colour is pfiimanent. In earth it varies when heat is 
applied. Seven diflerent colours are admitted, such as w'hite, 
blue, yellow^ red, green, browTi and variegated (citra). Taste 
(rasa) is tlie quality oi tilings apprehended only by the tongue. 
Earth and water have taste. Five dificrent tastes are admitted, 
which are sweet, sour, pungent {katu), astringent (fca,^aya) 
and bitter (tikta). Odour (gandha) is the specific quality 
wWch can be apprehended only by the organ of smdU It is 
(ragraid or the reverse, and belongs to earth* Touch (sparia) 
is Uie quality whiclt is apprdiended only by the skin. The 
admission of three kinds of touch, cold, hot^ neitlier hot nor 
cold, makes us ieel that touch is really temperature. It 
belongs to earth, w^ater* light and air, Eometiiues touch is 
made to cover qualities, as roughness, hartlness, smoothness 
and softness. 3 Sound (iabda) is the quality of ^aifa. 

(Nambcr (samkhya) is that quaUty of things by virtue of 
wluTIi we use the terms one, tw^o, three. Of tliese numbers, 
unity (ekatva) is eternal, as well as non-eternal, while oilier 
Qurubers are non-etemal only* When W'e see a jar we hove 

1 pp. 25 - 14 . ' ^ P ^ 

I Atbalye i Tarkaia^tgr^ka, pp. i 
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a kaowicdge of the unity or singleness of the object seen^ 
If we see iaiiother jar, it is also apprd^eaided sis one, and tli^fe 
is no duality (dWtva) in it. By thinking together tlie unities 
of the two objects we produce duality. The conception of 
all numbers beyond the hrst is due to the activity of thotight 
(apekiabuddhi).* 

dimension (pariniiti) is tliat quabty of things by \irtue 
of which we are able to measure lldngs and apprehend them 
as great or small, long or short. Dimension is eternal in eternal 
substances and transient in non-etemal ones^ Akaki has 
extreme greatness (pararnamahattvam), an a^m extreme 
smallness (parimandaJya). The dirnension of non-etemaJ 
substances is determined by the number, magnitude and 
arrangement of tJie parts composing them.^ Dyads axe iriinute^ 
while the rest are of limited magnitude. 

(^dividual!ty (prthaktva) is the basis of distinctions 
among things,J It is real and not conceptual in dtaracter* 

It is eternal or transient according to the nature of the sub¬ 
stance in which it reside^ While individuality is applied to 
non-etemal thin^ vi§e^. or particularity, applies to the 
eternal substances. (ipdividuaUty refers to tlie numerical 
differences of things, wliile particularity deals with the 
qu^itative peculiarities of things^ 

(Conjunction (sadiyoga) and disjunction ^ (vibhaga) refer 
respec tivdy to the union of things which were separate and 
separation of things wliich were in union. Conjunction is 
brought about by motion of one thing, as when a flying kite 
comes into contact with a fixed post, or of both the things, as 
Vi^hen'two fighting rams butt against each otherAConjunction 
is also brought about by another conjunctiOffr Wlien we 
write with a pen, the conjunction of pen and paper brings 
about the conjunction of the hand with the paper. Since 
the two things tliat are conjoined must first have been 
separate, there cannot be conjunction between two all- 

i Fvy^yiiktindafl, pp. upoihdra, viL s. 8, W hile the Nyay^ is of 

ppmioa Lbiit diiaJily, etc., ate renJ, like nnity, though revealed by COgdltiCFTi, 
the VaL4e?jl£a holds that these numben are not simply revealed by intelli¬ 
gence but created by it. In this account the Voi^^ika for^is that 
the idea of onenw c^mnot nrise » long as there is only one object. Aa 
much as the idea of duality it requiies the exercise of thought, 

* V.S.. vU, I, 8 -g- 1 V S . vii a. a. * P,F.. pp, 151 ffi. 
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pervading things which are never apart from each other. 
Disjunction is also caused by the motion of one of the two 
things, or both, or by another disjunction. Conjmiction and 
di^nction account for die changes of things. 

priority (paratva) and posteriority (aparatva) * are the 
bases of the notions of remote and near in time and space 
alike. These are not so much qualities as relations of cor^ 
poreal tliin^^^ Tliat these relations are not absolute is 
adnptted by Praiastapada.^ 

Qjeasure^ pain, desire, hatred and effort, as well as know¬ 
ledge, are qualities of the soul. Heaviness (gurutva) is the 
quality of tl^mgs by which tlxey tend, when let fall, to reach 
the ground^OXhe heaviness of the atoms of earth and of 
water is S^al, while that of products is non-etemaJ. 
Fluidity, which is the cause of die action of floxving^ is either 
seU-existent (saihsiddliika) or caused [naimittika). Water is 
naturally fluid, while earth is so for extraneous reasons.'* 
Viscidity (sneha) belongs to water, and is the cause of cohesion p 
smoothness, etc.5 Dharma and adharma are qualities of the 
soul by virtue of which it enjoys happiness or suffers misery. 
Ad^^ta is the unseen power produced by souls and things, 
which brings about tJie cosmic order and enables the selves to 
reap the harvest of their past experiences. In the Vaik^ika 
it serves as the general paimcea for all logical difficuldeSp 
Whatever cannot be accounted for is traced to ad^fa. The 
movement of the needle towards the magnet, the ciretdadon 
of moisture in plants, the upward motion of fire, the motion 
of air and the original movement of the atoms, are all assi^cd 
to adfita.^ The demand for an explanadon is satisfied by 
the reference of an event to a powder regarded as sufficient to 
produce it. Adj^ta in the scheme of the Vai^sika is tlie 
diH$ ex mackifta of the dramatists, w'hose function it is to 
descend from heaven and cut the tragic knot when other 
means to djs4uitangle the confusion is not available. The 
limitations of the Vaise^ika philosophy are just die points 

« P.P.. pp. 164 ff. ■ p.p.. p. 99. 

J V.S,, V, 1. 7-f 3 ; V. 2. 3 j P.P.* p. 263. 

* F.P.. p. ^6^. i P.P., p. aW. 

* V. I, 13 ^ V. a. 7, T3; tv. 2. 7. K-epler cirpiALcipd pJanctify motioDi 
by attributing them to KlcstUl spLnta {WbcwelJ: Hui^ry of ihs IndutHvi 
Scunus, 3rd. ed., vol i p. 
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where adpsta is said to operate. The beginnings of the uni¬ 
verse, the order and beauty of it, the Unking together of 
tltings as means to ends, are traced to adr^ta. When the 
later thinkers accepted the reality of God, adf^ta became the 
vehicle through which God’s wiU operates. Faculty (saihskara) 
is of three different kinds : velocity (vega), which keeps a thing 
in motion ; mental impressibility (bhavana), by which the soul 
is able to remember and recognise things already experienced, 
and elasticity (sthitisthapaka), by virtue of which a thing 
reverts to its original state even when it is disturbed. Velocity 
is produced in the five corporeal substances by action or 
motion, and is counteracted by the coniunction of tangible 
solid substances. Elasticity subsists in substances which con¬ 
tract and expand. 


VIII 


Karma or Activity 

^arma, or movement." is regarded as an irreducible element 
of me universe. It is neither substance nor quality, but an 
intlepcndent category by itself. All movements belong to 
substances as much as qualities. Only while a quality is a 
permanent feature of the substance, activity is a transitory 
one. The heaviness of the body is a quality, while its falling 
is an accident. Qualities which continue to exist are called 
guija, while those that cease to exist are called karma. It is 
a distinction between continuant and occurrent qualities^ 
Kanada defines activity as that which resides only in om 
substance, is devoid of qualities, and b the direct and imme¬ 
diate cause of conjunction and dbjunction.3 ^ive kinds of 
movement are distinguished, which are upwam, downward, 
contraction, exp^sion, and movement in genera]^Karma 
is instantaneous in its simplest fomi, while velocitjps a per¬ 
sistent tendency and implies a scries of motions, ^arma in 
all its forms is transient, and comes to an end either oy a sub¬ 
sequent conjunction or destruction of its basic substance. 

I Komia hert sijpiififs Enov-Etaedt. And not voluntary nctioti or the 
■I piorai causation. 

• Cp. tv, E. jDluiiKm : Li^e, vol. J, p. xzxviL 


I V.S., i, i. 7. 
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Aka^, time, space, soul, though substances, are devoid of 
action, since tliey are incorporeal. 



IX 


S AH ANYA cn Gekerauty 


When we admit a plurality of substances, it is evident 
CtJicre H-ill be relations among them. The substances wU be 
similar to one another, since they are all substance^they 
will be diverse from one another, since they are separate sub¬ 
stances. OVhen we find a property residing in many tliinp 
we call it samanya, or general; but if we regard it as dis¬ 
tinguishing these objects from others, we call it yi^, or 
particular,j(^anada_seGms to regard the generality as a 
conceptuil ^oduct^ When we come to PraSastapada. tiie 
conceptual view giv^lace to the more popular realist doctrine, 
which regards the generality as eternal, one, and residing in 
many things belonging to the group of substance, quality 
qr action. Conjunction and duality are intimately related to 
many things, but are not eternal. AkSSa is eternal, but is 
not related to many things. Absolute non-existence is eternal, 
and is also a quality of many things, but is not intimately 
related to, is not a constituent element of, niany things. 

Similarly, particularity is not samanya, since then it would 
loso its nature and become confused with the latter, Intirnate 
relation (samavlya) cannot be confused with samanya, since 
then it w'ill require intimate relation with intimate relation, 
and so on ad injittiittm. Samanj'a, or the generality, by the 
possession of which difiorent indi'V'idtiaJs are referred to one 
class, is an indeiiendent category. It is eternal (nityam), 
one (ekam), residing in many (anekanugatam).J It is present 

I V.S.. V. 2. St ; ii. i, 2i. It is doubtful whether Ka^Sda. nrgaida the 



1 Udayani say? tlnit 
vidiJil cKiatS K akSia (a 
say, between giiata 
of objects beJouging to 


difieupt ela.'iscs {wAkiiraJ, where there U inBnite 
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in all obiecl-i of its cl^ (svavi^aj^asart^agatam). wi^ «iii 
identical nature (abhinnatniakain) and cause of tie notion of 
Concordance (anuvrtUpratyayakana^aiiip^ While -substance* 
quality and action have the geaerality: gerieraJily, papicularity* 
inherence and non-existaice have no genera] ity» (jQenerality 
cannot exist in another generality. Treencss (\Tk^ttva) and 
jamess (ghatatva) are themselves generals, and cannot have 
another common to them allj since that would land us in 

infinite regress.^ , _ 

(There are Wo kinds of generality, higher and lower. The 
highist generality is that of being (satta)H* It covers the 
largest number of things A It includes all, and is not included 
in anything It is not fl^pocks of any higher genus. ^\Tiile 
being b the only true universal, the true particulars are the 
individuals themselves (antyavd^^) and between tlie two 
we have universal-particulars, such as substance and the rest, 
which cover a limited number of things. These latter s^e 
as bases of inclusive as well as exclusive cojpiitions, smee 
they are both species and geueia.s The extension determines 
the grade of generality. 


n=fiM5 tJtcrc li SI Violalion o( flsacace (rnpahSnih when: 

liter? \s no ret^tLon (EWfiTfabandijaJr Sc* p, S. 

The Advnila refnsca to admit iSti. WMle ndmitlmg that jaTOCsa 
(gbatatva) constitutes the jar as such, it: refuMS to aUfiw that j4ll is a thijQg 
itself. See Vedanta 

1 Cp Clarke's dcfinilton l 'fThe csscoce of an object ia the tine nature 
of the object whioli it shores ^ aJl other objects belonging to tb* same 
class and caUed by the sam* name; a nntux? which is perfectly a^ m 
nlL and as conrelved by us, is cot only ahJre in all. but the same m ail i 
a nature which is th* soun:* of the commoa qnalilies of the objects,, causing 
them to resemble one Another and to make on us similftT impressions . . . 
a nature which nan be reached by the intellect and ^ to* intellect aJnn*, 
in virtue uf its immatefial and supersensible charactcr^fli^icL _ . 

The Jains regard the univeiid Aa multdomi, om-etomaJ, limited, 
non-ubiquitoEtt. It b the common character of to* members of Uic clas. 
The NyAya-V(i;4c^ka and Piirva MtmiiliiR hold that the universal has its 
objective counterpart In a real essence in the world di^crent (turn the 
individuals, one, eternal, ubiquitous. Accordin^s to the Jains, the universal 
has its nBliiy in the oommen character or similarity of individu^, which 
is not on* but many, estUting in many individtiala, non-ctonial. t.e. being 
produced and destroyed along with the individual in which it exists, and 
an I ah-pe«^A^inE- confined only to the individual in which It exiata. 

* V.S., i. 3 , 4, 7-to, 17: P- 31 

s V.P., p II, See Ui! Tkfi Vaih^ika FAihvtpky, pp. 99-100. C^. Sofia 
po4-iym. p. j: " Sdmanyam param aparam paraparaiii ccU trividham/' 
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A disUnctioTi is Ltitu and sakhai[i^a, jati and 

apidhi. The jiti of a tlilrtg is inborn, natural and eternal, while tht 
tipidhi is adventitioiis and transitory. Every' common cliaracterisltc 
is not a jdti, Since some persons are blind, wc cannot liave a jali of 
blmducss. The dassification of men as human beings is a jftli, while 
their grouping according to their nationality or language is an upadtii. 
Hunianity distinguishes human beings from other animals, but black¬ 
ness does not dilfenentiate black men frym black sheep or black stones." 
The former is a natural classification, while the latter is an artificial one. 

Pra^tapada gives to !!;iminya a reality independent of individual 
objects. The later Vaiic^kas adopt the realist view of the inde¬ 
pendent existence of the universals, which are said to subsist even in 
the state of pralaya, or the destruction of the world. The tinivereals^ 
on this view, answer to tlie separate, suprUsenSual arch-typal forms of 
Plato's poelical fancy.^ WliiJe Ka^tda insisted more on the activity 
of thought and therefore the insepamble relation betw^een the universal 
and the individual, Pm^tapdda shifts the stress to the ti^rTial naturt 
of the universals. He is thus compelled to the view that in Cieation 
universals enter into the Individuals and make for themselves temporary 
manifestations.! The crux of sudl a position is the relation of the 
universal and the particular, the essence and the existenOCr Praias- 
LipAda's view- i$ akin to I^laErfs realism^ according to which sensible 
things are what tlicy art by participation in the universal fomia of 


< N.S., is. I. 71. The Jainaa classify genemliiy into crosswise and vfutif^al. 
The emsswise is a similar development m several instances^ whife the 
vert [cal is the idenrity which pen5i5t5 in the prior and posterioT states of 
an object. The former is the Static universal and the latter is the dynamic 
identity. See Pr^*KSi*0Miiya(aiii/JE^?kdfa^kdra, v. 3-5. 

* The following quotations from Anstotlc help us to understand the 
difficulties of the pmbf*uii- In his AJMfapkysics Aristotle says: " Two 
things may be fairly ascribed to Socrates—indticlive arguments and universal 
definition, both of which are concerned with the staTting-pomt of science. 
Bnt Socrates did not make the uniweTsals of the definitions exist apart; 
his sucoessoiv, bowever, gave them separate eKistence, and this was the 
kind of thing they called Ideas ” (E,T„ by Ross. lo^Sfi. aSj. Agreeing with 
Socrates, Anstotle ciiliLiscs the I^atonisLs : They at the same time treat 
the Ideas as univ'ersal substances, and ag separable and individual That 
this Is not possible has been shown before. The reason why those who say 
the Idros arc universal combined those two views in one is that they did 
not make the Ideal substances idedtieoJ with sensible things, They thought 
that the sensible particulars were ui b state of flux and none of them 
mmained, but that the universal was apart from these and diflerent. And 
Socrates gave the impulse to this theory , , , by means of his definitions, 
hut he did not separate them ffom the particulars ; and in this he thought 
rightly in not separating them {Mtiaphysi^, [oSfiu. 32, E,T., by Ross). 

s f!!p, with thi<i the view of I^uns Scotns. that general notions arc not 
only in objects potential!, but active, nod generality is not only formed by 
the understanding, but it exists previous to mental conception as a reality 
indiflerent to geueml or Individ nnt exisEeuce. 
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wliidli are eternal and fielf-subatstent. All tlw objections tirgc4 
agEHTist Plato's view/ iliat it is dillLcult to conceive l^ow v%itIiout 
division or muKiplicaiion Ideas can partidpate in the individuals and 
the individuals in the Ideas, that a &tilil higher universal is necessary 
to connect tlie Idea with Its corresponding individuals, as well m tlie 
so-called third Uljui argument, apply here also. 

The question ot Uie Ontological status of universals was as hotly 
debii^ted in the schooEs ol India as in those of TfledievgLl Europe, The 
Vaik^ka has obviously no sympatlay with the liuddhist view that 
the general notion is but a name. According to the Buddhists, 
universality attaches to names * and has no ohiectivo e-'tistcnco, 
Bidcrcat individuals, do not possess any common features called 
slrn^ya. If the spedhc individuality of a oow^ requires some common 
factor, then the latter requires another, and so on ad 
SaiTtnl-nya is not perceived. We frame the nolion of gencmlily as ibo 
result of past experiepcea and erroneously extend it to outward objectSri 


■ Sm Plato'n Parfmnidti. 

' Cp. Hpbbes; Thpre is uotlimjg unlver^l but names" {flui^ian 
Nattiri. V\ 6 }. 

y See S^mi^nyudiStsa^dikprasarild^ In Six HiAddhist Nyaya Tracis, 
Jayunta argues against the Buddhist view? of the identity of the ijni'rcrsal 
and the individual. The objection that the uni venial is not different rrum 
the individnal, sinct it does not occupy a di^rrent portion of space front 
the individual, b mtt by the consideratiDn that the universal ex'^t^ in the 
indi^'idLiaJ. The next questioa la whether the universal is entirely or parity 
preiseot in Ihe indnidiial. If the universal haa parts, then it is liable to 
destruction surd cannot bo ettmal. and so it tuuE.t be cutLrcily present in 
the individiia} and must be exhausted in oae Individual. But Jayanta 
eon lend ji that experience testifies to the fact that the uni^rsaJ, though 
entirely pre&eut m each individual, ia yet pfesent in ever so many indi¬ 
viduals. The Buddhist urges thut a nuiverssi should be either all-pervading 
{sarvigata) or limited to certaiu individuals fpind^^^ta) belonging to the 
&ame cLass^ and neither is possible r li the universal is found In all objects, 
then cownesa muist b« found in hmiics, atones, etc., in wlu-ch case we sh^U 
have an mtermixLure of genera (eimkacya}. If the universal exists only 
la a select group of individuals {svavyaktisarvagata), tUeii how does it 
hnppcn that we perceive cowness ia a newly born cow if it did not exist 
there before the cow was bom ? We cannqt say that the uoiverMl was bom 
along with the LndividuaE. since the former Is etemnl; nor tan it ba said 
to be tiansmittad from siome other individual, since the universal is fomnlejis 
(amurta) and iacapable of moveiOGnt, and we do not perceive its coming 
fmni any iudividuid. Does the unIveesaL disappear when the Individual is 
destroyed ? Ja^'auta answers that it exists everywhere, in oil isdi' 
vEdiials. though it is not manifested In all and is not perceived in all intJi^ 
v'iduels^ and thongh it must be said tliat Ihe madifestatiou is the only proof 
cl its pnhfience. It is wrongs therefore, to ns^umethat the univcrwii “ cow 
did QOt exist in the particnlar cow' Just born before Its birth, and it comrt 
to it when it is bom, since the universal u Inrapable of movement It is 
admitted tiiat a uni vernal exists only in its proper subjeetd^ WhEn a 
parlicular Individual enters into exl-dcnce, Jt comes to be feinted to the 
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Srfdbara rtpudiales tbls view, ■' As a matter of fact we art cogi^isant 
of fom^Uikig that in all lndis'kluai cows and serves to disUng^bh 

them froifi all other annuals, such as the horse and the like^ If there 
were 1)0 such common character possessed by all the various kinds of 
cows, then one individual cow would be cognised to be as different 
from another individual cow as it would be from an individual horse ■ 
or conversely, tjie cow and the horse would be regarded as being like 
each other as two individual cows, since there would be no diHerenco 
in the two cases. As a matter ot fact* however, we hnd that all 
individual coi*^ are perceived to be alike; and tMa distinctly points 
to a certain factor which ia present in all cow^ and is not present in 
horses and other animals/^ ^ Siidhara conteuds that the denotation 
of words assumes the reality of generai features,^ So etmjUiya is not 
a mere name^ 


Karjiada suggests that generality and particularity are 
relative to thought [buddhyapekfaaTi)^! intellectual devices by 
which we classify the variety of phenomena. His view that 
satta, or existence, is a different object (arth^taram) from 
substance^ quality and action does not contradict this position. 
He tells us that a quality is regarded as sam^yai or general^ 


universalth« universal is ctcniaK its r«latloD to a potlkular 
indlividuAl colocs mto cxi£teiii:« Only at the moment wheR the individual 
couves into bcicig pp, 311 i., 3^9-300). A diHerent view^ 

attributed to the Srotriyaa, called It fjparftpil ak^ani BMm h,-vpis 
tioned by Jsiyant^ The universal ts the rtlpa of the iudividuaJ, wtiich 
the r^piu In relation to the loimer. The word ** ia ombii^OUS. It 

cannot meau colour* since even colourless Bubatances, lUte air, manat, 
quohtin and actions, possess universality; npr can it meau fcmi 
since formless qualities havd also universality. II it means essential nature 
(svabliJivftj, then the universal ia not dLaeicnt from the individual eicept 
in name. The rQpa is not a different suhstanoe {vastvantaram} Item the 
rQpin, lince It is not peTccivcd os such, nor h it the same (vastveva), since 
then there cannot be any talk oC a celatioii between them ; nof can rl^pa 
be a property (vastudharma) of the rOpiQ, since then it should be perceiv^ 
ms disliuct fiom tbe iudividnoJ. which is not the case {^yi^omariji'an, p, 399). 

* Nydyakandud, p. 317. 

* Pmbh^caudFa, ti^bis JVajBwyaAnifialfliHdrldui^fl (ppr 136-137), criticises 
the Euddhist view^ ^hr universal is on object of perceptinn as the iudi- 
vidual, and not a fancy of imaginatiDu, and we leel the difference 
between the cuguitiqn df the Universal and that of the particular. Simply 
because we perceive in the some object and at the same time both the 
universal and the particular* we canuQ-t coafuse the two^ The cognition 
of uhivetsals is Inclusive in nature (anugatakam), while that of parUculars 
IS exclusive is character (vy^vfttkkAra). The cognition of the universal^ 
implies the existence of the universala. No nujubei of individuals cau 
generate the idea of a noivarsaC^ 

I 3. 3 
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when it is conceived as residing in many individuals, and 
vi^c^a, or particular,, when it is used to differentiate the objects, 
Jamess is samanj'a when it is regarded as residing in many 
objects, ajid vi^e^a when used to distinguish jars from other 
things.' (^e distinction of qualities into general and par¬ 
ticular is Bne of intellectual analysis. The implication is tliat 
imiversals, particulars and relations do not exist in the sense 
in whiclt substances, qualities and actions do.* They, how¬ 
ever, are positive (bit5,va) and not non-existent (abhava^,^ 
VVe cannot class Kapada as a conceptualist. since he admits 
samanya as an element of the real. Extreme conceptualism 
holds that universals exist only in the mind. The general 
qualities signified by the saunanya are as real as the indi¬ 
vidual peculiarities, though our thought discriminates the 
common qualities and gathers them into the universal notion. 
Kanada is careful to note that the points of resemblance are 
as much independent of us and our thinking as the individuals 
themselves. We do not make all dogs alike, but we find them 
to be so. In this sense the Aristotelian view of Hniversalia in 
re is supported. It is also true that the universal is eternal 
and one, since the type abides, while the individuals come and 
go. Men are bom and die. but man remains. Universals 
have a more enduring reality than the individuals. Thus the 
Platonic doctrine of universalts anfs rem is also true. This 
latter view comes to the foreground in Praiastapada. (The 
distinction between the universal and the particulaT is real, 
since the relation is said to be one of intimate union (samavaya)^ 

I Cpr thu v3ew with that ol Duns Scotuf, who believes tn an Essence 
or Form in itsElf which w subject to no mdivtduatinu conditions. He 
distuiguishDS between tbn unity oi an mdividuaJ and the unity of % universal 
DKtLire. The univeraal appears Ln the particuJar individual thm^, though 
it is apprehended as the universal the understanding. In itselF it ia 
neither particular oor oniveiMJ, hut just what it something ^jitecedcnt 
to univer^lity ud parthmUiity . 
a. 7. 

pPirtliiflarathi object^ to this view of the relation between the universal 
ajid^B parlicufar. When we perceive a cow, our perception is to the 
edect Tbie Is a cow ** {iyaih gau^)^ and not ** Here is the ctasa esence of 
cow in tJie individual cow " (iha gavi ^dvana). The universal is not, 
thercinre, ditferenl from the individual. The two are said to be inseparable. 
Separalnlity {yuUwiddhij means either the capacity fof separate qr inde¬ 
pendent movements (pithaggattmattva) or subsisteihce in different substrata 
(plthagl^ray^rayitvaj^^n either case, there would be no rchiUoD between 
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X 


VliESA on PARTICtriAIUTY 

..(S' means of vise^, or pajticulaJity, vKe are able to percdvo 
things as different from one another.* It is the basis oi 
exclusion. tVTiatever is individual is unique and single* 
Kanada makes particularity as much dependent on thought 
as generadity.^ PraSastapada makes it an independent reality 
residing in eternal substances distinguishing them from one 
another. We distinguish empirical objects by means ol the 
parts of which they are composed, and when, in the course of 
anaJysis, we reach simple substances which have no parts by 
means of which we can distinguish thenip we must assume that 
each simple substance has a quaUty which makes it distinct 
from all other^ Atoms^ time^ space^ ak^^ souls and manas 
all have their particularities^ wliich are not qualities of classes 
but only of individuals, /^ese distinctive particularities are 
the final facts beyond wEicE we cannot go. As the ultimate 
atoms are iimumerablep so are the particularities^ Pra^ta- 


tbfl whole and it* coEnpemeut p^rts. since thens can a m<sve- 

ment in the parts without a moYement in ihn whott^ siuce the 
and Its porU iiibcsrB in different eubstrsta. the whole iu the parts and the 
parts in their CDinj>onenl atomA. Likew'iM'p the universal and th« individuaJ 
have different subatiata, smep substrAtum of the univcrfial is the Indi- 
Yldusil and that of ih^s Utter the pans compcHiitg it. Sq r^^rthasSrathi Mi^ia 
dermcs inhenrace as a relatiQn the contamer and the contained^ 

such that the latter produces a corresponding co^ition in the fonneN " Vena 
laibbandhenldheyaiii SldhAre AvAnurttpliTi buddhim jauayati sa sadibandhab 
s&maviya iti " {^d^tradtpikd. pp, :3S3-4), Tq say that the universal inlieres 
in thfl individual lueans that the universal fcowness} produces an apprehen^ 
SLon of it in the individual fenw}. Since the universal Is perceived in the 
individual they are not different from each other. If the universal is 
absolutely different from the individual, then we can never say This 
is a €Atw/* According to KumlLrila and PArthasirathl Milta, the relation 
ol the universal and thn paxtlenlar is one of identity and difference. 
Tbidr. pp. iSj ff. 

< P.P., p. 1 ^, Mh a. 3 ff. 

I Vi^^as tuy^van nityadravyavTttit\. 5 d anant^cvAf^ct^/a^ffisaFrAl, p. Ta). 
Cp. with this Ifibniz's doctrine of the Identity of IndisccnilhleSr In his 
tectuiic on the of Uniiferials and Propastiians, Professor Stout main^ 

tains that the unity ol a class or kind as Including its members or instances 
ii an ultimate one. He differs from Bergson and Rue^II, who hold that 
qnailties and relalions are as such nniveisaJ, and contends that a character 
ehaJieterismg a concrete thing or individiial iM as particular as the thm^ 
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pada^Wiev<?s thiat the yogis are able to perceive the ultimate 
particularity of the simple substances^ 

Some modem Naiy^yikas do notlmd any justification for 
the assumpfion of particularities. If tliesc ate necessary to 
distinguish individual atoms^ how are the particularities 
themsdves distinguished from one another? We must say 
that tlie or particularities, have a unique essence or 

inherent power which serves to differentiate them. But then 
this same power may be ascribed to the atoms mthout intro¬ 
ducing the conception of particularity. The followers of 
Kum^la^ Prabh^ara and the Vedanta refuse to accept the 
doctrine of viSeja. If things axe fundamentally different, 
then it is impossible to find a common character in them. 


XI 


SaMAVAyA ok iNnERENCE 



(KanSda means by inherence the relation between cause 
and^ffect.^ Praiastaplda defines it as the relationship sub¬ 
sisting among things that are inseparable, standing to one 
another in the relation of the container and the containedp 
and bring the basis of the idea, ** this is in that/* 3 Virtue 
and pleasure, Srldhara says, are not related by inherence, 
though they reside in the self, smee they axe not related as 
the contam^ and the contained^ The relationship between 
the word and the thing signified is not one of inherence, since 
one h not contained in the other. The fruit may be on the 
ground^ but as the two are not insepaxablep they cannot be 

the initividua] ti'hich it characterise. Each of two bllliarA balla hiui Lis 
own paxticuEs-i muDdo^ss, dininct mnd scpoirate /rooi that of tbe other, even 
As the bilHard hath themselvea are distinct and sepanile. To say that 
many things share In 9 ^ conwon character really mean^ that each Is 
tharacterised by a particular instance of a general ktnd or class qf cbaractera, 
FrofesBor Stout bolds that a substance it a comptejE nnlty includmg within 
It all cha'cacteni truly predicahte of it, and the unity of sack a complex is 
a couctete ttuity. while its characters^ though particul^, are not concrete. 

■ P.P.p pp. |32. EmTarkaSitmgtahii, y and S, 

> viL X. x6. 

1 A yutasJddhfin am^ HdbilryAdh^rabb utdlnajb yab saibhnniJha ihapratya^ 
yahetut ^ samavlyab (P-F-j p. See also p. V,Sr, vii. a. 

V. X, 13. 
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said to be related by way of inhercneo, Ayutasiddhi, or in¬ 
separability, is not identity, since the tivo things are not one 
in reality* The fonn of fire and the ball of iron are distinct 
from each other* WTtile Kanada indudes only causal ties 
in tiie relation of samavaya^ Pra^tap^da brings non-caosal 
ones a]50 under it* Generally the relation which binds a 
substance and its qualities, a whole and its parts, motion 
and the object in motion, individual and universe, cause and 
effect, is that of samav^ya, or inherence. The members related 
arc so unified as to repre;;ent one whole or one identical real. 

i^Samavaya, or neccisary connection, is distinguished from 
samyoga, or accidental conjunction, which is a quality of 
things* Wliile objects conjoined have a separate existence 
prior to conjunction,, the members related by sarnavaya are 
inseparably connected* The relationship of samavaya is not 
caused by the action of one of the members rdated. Con¬ 
junction terminates as soon as there is a disjunction of the 
memberis conjoined, while connection is indestructible.^ Again^ 
conjunction lakes place between two independent su^tanccs, 
while the members related by way of inherence stand in the 
relation of the container and the contained*' Two things in 
the relation of samavlya cannot be separated without at least 
one of them being destroyed. Sariiyoga takes place between 
two things of the same nature which exist disconnectedly and 
are for a time brought into conjunction. It h external relation, 
wliiJe samavaya is internal relation:* In samyoga two 
differents are joined together \\ithout forming a real vrhole 
wluch enters into each. Samavaya is a real coherence. 

Cjidserertce is said to be eternal, since to be produced would 
involve infinite regress. Sridliara s^ys that it cannot appear 
before^ or after, or along with the thing related to it. li the 
inherence of the doth were possible before the doth appears, 
it is inconceivable where the inherence coiJd residCp since one 
member of the relationship is non-exisfeny If it is produced 
along with the do Hi, then the doth would lose the character 
of being the substrate of the relationship of inlierence. If it 
appeared after the doth is formed, then, too, the doth could 


" p. 3**^ 

* Cp. wjtJa this jDtiii£4:in''s ilisLinttion twtwew a tie and m 

Wuptln({ ti6. 
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not be its substrate. Nor is it possible for the effect to be 
its substrate. SannavUya is eternal in the sense that it cannot 
be produced or destroyed without producing or destroj-ing 
the product. Qts eternity is thus relative. The relation of 
^avaya is not perceptible, only inferrible from the 
inseparable connection of things^ 

While the firet five categories have the character oi inherence 
aad plurality (^nckatvan), or possession of fomis 
dificrentialitig them from one another, samavaya is on# only and has 
no plurality.! it docs not reside in anything by the relation of 
inherenre, since such rcsUlcnce would involve infinite regress, There 
is no difiercnce In our various nodons of mherenoe, even ae there is 
nodifierence in our various notions of being. The kind of reladon- 
•bip is the same thowh the membera related may differ.} 

Strictly speakins. ^e notion of inhetence is the result of intellectual 
discrimination, thought objective existence is granted to it. It has 
ite oiigm in abstraction, and has uo esiatence apart from substances, 
^ihkara entidses the theo^ of samavfiya. He argues that conjeno 
tion such astiiat which subsists between the atoms and ikaSa is eteraal 
« much as inherence. ^ niiemiee. in SO for as it is a relation, is not 
identical Viith what it relates. The relation of inherence falls outeide 
the terms to be related, and itself requires a relation to relate it to 
the terms, and so on ad infitiUum. Again, we have always to assume 
a relationship by which the saoiavaya would reside in the samavfiyi, 
or the things related by samavfiya relationship. If the samaviya 
dr^ not rest in the samavfiyi by another samaviya, but is identical 
with it, then even sarhyoga [conjunction} may be regarded as identical 
with the things conjoined.r ft is useless to assert that inherence can 
exust witliDut a third thing to unite it with the things in which it exists, 
while conjunction needs inherence to hold it to things which are in 
conjunction. TJw dilhculty is not removed by calling one a category 
and the other a quality. Tliere is no doubt that the relation of a 
bbtary atomic compound to its constituent cleineDts, or of a spedes 
to the individuals constituting it, is not the same as the relation of 
the tablecloth to the Ubie. But the difficulty In both tlic cases seems 
to be the same, that a relation, however intimate, cannot be ideuticaJ 


■ Tho ancient NatyHyikas thought Uut it was upon to percepdeq. 

» Tarkatai^graha^ 

1 P.P-.p. J26. 

* KumirLla pbservs^ " II lamavlya is ^metliici^ difleretit trom thfl 
cl^sa ADd the individual that resides in the {-tjiAa by samaviiym, then it (tha 
could not exist in them as a relation; qq the other handp U it 

be identical with thoniH these two would be Identioal_ by the law that 

the things that are identical with the same thing are identicai with them^ 
•dves.'^ S.V.^ Pratyakfa Stitra, 
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with Uie tcrma relate. The argument thattheit cnu^t be this relation 
between €au$e and effect cannot be accepted- If cause and effect am 
Inseparably connected^ as the Vai^^ka admiLs, tlien it is lar simpler 
to assume that there Is identity of essence bebveen tlic two, lloreover* 
the conception of ln$c parable cofinection contradicts the Idea that 
the cause precedes tlie effect, which is an essentiai feature of the Nyfkya- 
VaiAejtka theory of causality.* The cause is capable of separate esdst- 
ence. If aamav£ya U the Coiinection with the cause of the effect 
which is incapable of scpa4rate cKtstenee^ thecp since a conncctioD 
requires two terms, and the effect as long as it docs not exist cannot 
be conncicted with the cause, there tan be no samav^ya relation 
between the two. It is cquady unavailing to say that the effect enters 
info the connection after it lias begun to exist, for^ if the Vaiie?ika 
admits that the effect may exist previous to Its connection with the 
cause, then it is not incapable of separate existence. The principle 
that between effect and cause conjunction and diajunctiDn do not take 
place is violated. If the effect can exist before entering into con¬ 
nection with the oauscp then the subsequent connection of the two is 
no longer aamavUya^ but only saihyoga. Just a? conjunction and not 
inherence is the connection in which every substance as soon as it 
has been produced stands with the aU-pervading substances as 
etc,—although no motion has taken place on the part ol the said 
substance—so also the connection of the effect with the cause wiU be 
conjunction^ and not Inherence. 


XII 


Aehava ow Nosr- existence 



X^atiida did not admit abhava^ or non-existencep as an 
independent category. For him, absolute non-ejdstence has 
no meaningi^d all other kinds of non-existence—antecedent 
non-existence (pragabhava), or the state of the eanse before 
it produces the effect, subsequent non-existence (pradhvarii- 
sabhava), or the state of the effect when resolved into its 
elements, and mutual non-existence (anyonyabhava), or the 
relation between things possessing identifis of their own—are 
related to positive being (bhava).= Though an empirical 
classification of existent things has no need for an independent 
category of abhavap still the dialectical representation of the 
universe requites the conception of negation. Wlien the 
Vai^e^ka enlarged its scope and attempted to give a coherent 


t S B., il. 1. i3-l7' 


• I ff. 
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account ol experience as a whole^ it developed the ciitegoty 
of abhava. In aH systems of thought* relations play a large 
part. A relation carries us from one thing to another, and 
this transition is not a mere negation. Otherness is the basis 
of negation* and what is called contradiction is the perverse 
form of negation. Every relation is a kind of negation which 
does not transgress the law of contradiction, A tiling and its 
relations are closely connected. When we speak of a thing, 
the fact of its being or affirmation is emphasised; when we 
speak of a relation, the fact of its non-being or negation is 
emphasised. A thing is position without contradiction; a 
relation is op-position without contradiction. 

Though abhiva is more a logical category than an ontological one^ 
there is a tendency to regard non-being as sometiiing e?^btcnt equally 
with being. I Thus negatioa and nDii-existcacc became mixed up. 
ViSvan^tha says that Don-being arises on acoount of the reciprocal 
negation of the sbe categories. > Kegation can, be applied to all kinds 
of reJationSj and not merely to those of identity and existcnCBp as 
Sridbara supposes. The followers of the Vedints and Prabb^kara 
refuse to regard it as a category at all. They look upon It as simple 
substmtum and nothing more.J Af abilivi is a separate category^ then 
there will be indnite regress^ siJRl: ab^nce of the jar (ghatabhAva) 15 
dilCeient from the jar (gba|a), and the absence of the absence of the 
jar (ghatabhavabhavfl) is different from the latter. To obviate this 
difficulty* the ancietit Naiyiyikas regiuded the absen^^f the absence 
of the Jar aa identical with the presence of the jar. ffhe negative of 
the negative is the positi^^. This ’viCtji' is not^ howevFr, accepted by 
all. Modern Naiy|.yika 5 hold that a negative can never be eqnivalent 
to a positive^ though the negation qf the negation of the first negation 
is eqnivalerxt to the hrst negation,! \ 

V^tsy^yaua admits t^vo kinds tJf non-existence, prior, or tho non¬ 
existence of a thing prior to its production and posterior* or non¬ 
existence of a thing alter its destruction. Till the son is born he is 
non-existent, in the first way. When tho jar is broken it is non¬ 
existent in the secoud way.* Vicaspati* divides non-existence into: 
[i] t^dtmyabh^va, or negation of identity; and ( 2 J saihsargfibhirva. 
or negation of correlation, and the latter is divided into prior* posterior 
and abaolnte nou-existcncc. or aty^antabhava. The last is iso called 


^ N-Br arid! N,V., ii. 2. 12. Sec Nydyakan^oii^ pp, 22^-230. 

■ Abhavatvam dravyadisatk^nyonyibhilvavaltvam [Siddhlniafmtkti^i'aH, 

12). 

i AdhikamijsakaivalyBiniltram. * TajAasamgraJiadlpikd, So. 

1 N.B,, iL 2. 12, * N.V.TT.* ii. 3. 
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samav^ydbhSrVa, Self-^ntradictory notioiiB, sycb aa a barren isvoman'a 
son or tlie boms oi the bartp are said tp be absolutely non-existent. 
In absolute DDn-existence there is the afSimation of something ajctual 
and the negation ol a relation in regard to Lt. In redprocal or mutual 
non-existence the objecl^ between w^hicli the relation of identity b 
said to be non-existent need not be actual. In reciprocal negation we 
deny the identity of the two objects, doth and jar ; in at^ute negation 
what La denied ia a relation other than identity^ The reciprocal 
negation in the judgment a jar is not a clothhas for its opposite 
" a jar is a doth.’^ The absolute uoa-existence of colour in the air is 
asserted in the judgment " there is no colour in the air/' and it haa 
for its opposite a propasition winch connects the two, colour and air* 
and says, " there in colour in the air_** The opposite of reciprocal non¬ 
existence is an identity, while that of absolute non^existerice is a 
Connection. Sivfditya bolds that reciprocal non-existence is non- 
etemaJ* since it ceases to exist as soon as tb# doth is destroyed.^ 
£ndhara admits four kinds ol non-existence : prior, posterior, mutual 
and absolute.! ViSvan^tha develops a similar vlewrS ^STien the jar 
is on the ground, its existence is perceived^ ajld its nan-existenco is 
perceived when it is removed from the ground. Viivanitha says that 
the Don-existeDce was there all the time* though it was hidden when 
the jar was on the groundr The absolute non-existence of ev'eiything 
is at all times present everywhere, though it is bidden for the time 
and in the place the thing happens to be. Thus universal non-existence 
is limited in some direction or not limited at all. The latter is un¬ 
limited or absolute non-existenc#, or atyantabh^va. Limited non¬ 
existence may hav^e either a dchaite beginniug or a definite entLng. 
Prior non-existence of the jar has no beginning though it has an end; 
posterior non-exuitence has a beginning but no end. The logicians of 
modern NyAya develop diderent varieties of abh^va with great subtlety.^ 

We see that^G whole view of abhava is based on the 
metaphysical conception of the VaiSefika. If things simply 
exist and do not becoiTte* i ,j. non-exist^ then all things would 
be eternal. If antecedent non-existence is denied, then all 
things and their movements should be regarded as beginning- 
less; it subsequent non-existence is denied, then things and 
their activities win be unceasing and endless ; if mutual 
non-existence is denied* then thijigs v^ill be iudistingujshable; 
and if absolute non-existcnce is denied, then things should be 
regarded as existing always and cverj'where.^ 

^ Sapfapadirikl, iSg, ^ 

* Nydyattaifdoii, p. 230. S«e also SazCAotabhaiiia'a ApiamlmSrksd Bud 
T^rft^isadfgTahu, p. 

1 Siddk^nifl»(u^idva^i^ pp, 12-13. 

* See Bhliuajcaxya's Nydyaksia, UD^tr AtyautAbh^vB, Aayguy^bhlvfl 
mud Abhiva. 
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E T H [ C S 

The Vai^sika makes a distinction between voluntary and 
involuntao' activities, and holds that moral distinctions apply 
only to the formerj Acts due to organic life (jivanapilrvaka) 
arc involuntary, while those which spring from desire and 
aversion (icchadv^purv^ata) are voluntary^ The former 
have organic ends in view, while the latter aim at the realisa¬ 
tion of human values (hitapr§pti).^ Pleasure, or the state of 
agreeableness, gives rise to an affection for the objects which 
yield pleasure. Pain, which is of the nature of um^iuess^ 
produces au aversion for the object causing it. Desire (iccha) 
and aversion (dve$a) are the volitional reactions to pleasurable 
and painful objects,3 resulting in action for attaining the 
desired object or avoiding the hated one, Dharma, according 
to the Vai^ita, treats of the attainment of worldly pros¬ 
perity (abhjnidaya) as well as spiritual good (nibireyasaj. 
While the former is the product of ceremonial piety, the latter 
is the result of spiritual insight (tattvaj£^a).4 The highest 
kind of pleasure, according to Praiastapada, is the pleasure 
of the wise, which is ** independent of all such agencies as the 
remembrance of the object, desire, reflection, and is due to 
their knowledge, peacefulness of mind, contentment, and the 
peculiar character of their virtues/^ f 

The programme of duties is to be inferred from the scrip' 
tures. A distinction is dra\4Ti between duties wliich are 
universally obligatory, i.s. regardless of distinctions of cast^ 
and conditions of life, and those which are obligatory for 
particular conditions of life. 

The tiniversaJ duties are: (i) faith : (2] noii-vioLeiice 

{ahiihs£), or the determinatioD never to do any harm to any living 
being (3) kindly feeliri|^ for all beings {hhatahitatva); {4] truthful¬ 
ness (aatyavaama); (3) integrity (asteya); (6J sexu^d purity 

(bralrniacarya); (7) purily of mind (anupadha-bbavaiuddhi): (S) 
rcmuiciaUoji of anger (lftodhavarjaci.a] ; {9] personal cleadiness 


* V, I. II. ^ P.P., p. 1 P,P., pp. 255 ff. 

i L I, t-i aod 4. J P.P+p p, 

*■ BbQtaniliii sMiiibhidmliasiihkaJpe^ p. 273}. 
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thrciiigh bathing (abbJ^cajia); (lo) and use of ptiTifyiiig substaaces 
(^ucidravyasftvana) ^ (ii) devotion to the deity (viilft^devatabhahti] ■ 
(lij fastiag (upa%'3sa); and (13) noa-acglect of duties [apnunMa), 
The specific duties of the four castes aiid the four ^nunas are laid 
down in the usual way.* According to Srldhara, one can become a 
recluse without passing through the stage of tlie householder.^ It is 
admitted that the sannyAsm is not one who gives up the world to itself^ 
but one who takes the vow of universal benevoience^ After detailing 
the nature of duties, PraiastapAda concludes that the observance of 
duties results in virtue {dhanna) when they are done, without a desire 
for gaining thereby any visible results (as wealth, etc.)* and with the 
utmost purity of modve-'i Spiritual growth requires suppression of 
self, ft is said: To the unn^trained (a^yatasyn], exaltation* or abhyu- 
daya, does not accrue from eating what is pure^ since there is no self^ 
restraijitr" I Yoga as a means to self-control is allowed It is not 
mechanical conformity to the rules but inner goodness that counts. 

Broadly speaking, dharma is ahiihs^ alone, and adharma is hiihst, 
or hatred for creation. The Vai^sika allows exceptions to scriptural 
iuj unctions in certain contingeiicics* which fact has led some thinkeis 
to suspect that the system had its origm in heterodox speculations.? 

Dharnia in the Vai^csika refers nor merely to the content 
of morality* but also the power or quality which resides in the 
human being and not in the action performed. It is super- 
sensuous in nature* and is destroyed when the individual 
undergoes its results. True knowledge puts an end to it. If 
dharma were absolutely indestructible* there can be no final 
deliverance. Dharma counts lor progress^, but must be 
abolished before there can be final release* So long as we 
observe the rules laid down with the self-regarding motive 
of furthering our progress towards perfection or rising in the 
scale of existence, we may get our reward* but the place we 
win is not abiding. Not even Brahma has abiding joy.^ 
Whatever be our dharma* it cannot be milimitedp and cannot 
therefore give us abiding peace. Only a selfiess insight into 
the truth of things can secure final release.? So long as we 
are dominated by desire and aversion* we store up dJiarma 

* P.F., p. 373 ■ V.S., vf. i, 3. * p. 177. 

1 SArvabhElUbliyQ nUyani mbkayaiti . . . (P.P., p- ^73)^ ^ bJsp 

V.S., ii. 30. 

i P.P,, p. 373, See also V.S,, vi. 2. 1-2* 4-6, S. 

* V.S.* Vi. 2. 8. * V.S.. V, z. iS-f®. 

f Uj : VtiiUphii PhihiQpAy^ p. 3I- ^ NyJ^ akaniLdl, p 381. 

> Ibid. p. b 
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and adharma or adr^ta, and the results of our deeds force on 
us an embodied ejustence.^ The body b the seat of enjoy¬ 
ment (bhogayatanam). Union with ndr^ta and its effect of 
body is sarhsara ; separation from it is moki^a,* 

Activit}^ motived by the feeling of separate aelf-existenc« 
i$ based on ignorance of the truth of things. Wlien we realise 
that the objects which look so attractive and repulsive are 
only temporary compounds of atoms, they cease to have 
power over us. Similarly, when we realise the true nature 
of the atmarij which is distinct from this or that form of its 
existence^ we shall know that all souls are alike. WTien true 
knowledge dispels the motive of self-iutcrest^ selfish activities 
cease, no potential vrorth is produced, and there will be no 
more rebirth. When the system became theistic, the bliss 
of deliverance was regarded as the result of divine grace, and 
the rules of dhaniia as the expression of the mil of God.J 
All the time the son] is in samsara, it is incarnate in some 
body or other^ which is subtle in pralaya and gross in creation, 
and there is never a state when the atman is devoid of 
since there is no beginning for the series of incarnations. ^ 
The time, place, and circumstances of birth, family and parent¬ 
age, the period of life are all determined by the adf^ta.S 
Each soul is allowed the chance to reap the harvest of its 
past deeds. It is not necessary, however, that the present 
life should be the result of the irnmediately preceding one, 
since all our potent qualities cannot be actualised in all cases 
in one life,^ Though the sarhskaras (potential tendenci^) 
are not lost, some of them may have to wait for a future life. 
It is held that we can remember our past lives by suitable 
discipline. ^ Like other systems of Hindu thought, the 
Vai^ika admits that it is possible for m to rise to a superior 
order of existence or fall into a subhuman one.® All beings 
occupy their respective places according to their merit. 

The VaiAe^ika theory of mok^, or release, is slightly different 


* dbarmStiharmayor^ » * . 

1 a, See Also iv, i, 47 , 

* 1 jvarauidAii^bhivyaktlt. P.P., p. 7 . 

+ 1. 19; N.V,, Iv, t, la; iii, i. 19, 22, 25-27* 

5 vi. 2. 15. 

* Nyayakandail, p, ^ nod Upaskdra^ vi, 2, JS. 


3 UpNiSkdra, v« 2. zS; vi, 2. icS. 
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from that set forth in the Nylya. Aladhava in his Si^tthkarOi- 
vijaya says that^ according to the ^hool of Kanada^ tlic soxil 
in the state of liberation is absolutely free from all connection 
with qualities, and subsists like the sky free from all con¬ 
ditions and attributes^ while according to the Naiyiyikas^ the 
state of freedom is one of bUss and ^risdom.* According to 
the Vai^e^ika^ tlie state of freedom cannot be regarded as 
one of pleasure^ and though such aji end may not be attractive^ 
it is in conformity with, the logical implications of the s^^stem, 
WTien the soul is rid of the qualities produced by contact 
mth names and bodyp= it regains its independence. Mandana's 
criticism that the destruction of the qualities of sufferings 
pain and the like> is not different from destruction of tlie self 
is not mthout force. 3 Sridhara contends that the self in such 
a condition enjoys its own natural state,* While annihilation 
is impossible for tlie self which is eternal, the state of freedom 
comes perilously near the unconscious condition of a stone, s 
Sridhara quotes texts from the Upani^ds in support of his 
view.® 


XIV 

Gory 

Kanada's Sutra does not openly refer to God. He traces 
the primal activities of the atoms and souls to the principle 
of adnt^-^ Wuie he seemed to have been satisfied with tlie 
explanation of the universe by the principle of ad|sta his 

1 Atyimt^ni^o yd sthitir k^nabtiAk$.ip[i.k^ 

Mllktia tadly^ sanandasanivit&ahita vimuktib. 

■ atyaDtoccliedab- 

1 nmktlr incdaedapak^atfl na blud^'^tv. 

i Atmanab 

f S,S.S.S., V4 36. * Ny^yakandalt, pp, 282-7^ 

r Some^Cimn V,S., i- 1S-19, are said to contain the proDia Iqr tbo 
of God, though It \s dtHicult ta accept thia ^iew. Id LL i. 9-14, 
the existence of invl^iible eternal air ia cslabthhed, aud In ii. i. 15-17. on 
objection h raised that its exiateoce is not a ntatter of porcepiton or inkreoce, 
but only of cevelatfon^ and iL 1, state that Bome of our DotloDs have 

tbeit ongiD in the perteptiODS of our ancestors and are handed down to us, 
and Ihtsc constitute the logical gmuod for thq existence of the correspouding 
objects [see Ui^ Philosophy, pp. [44-zSS). Id iiir z- 4-g, we f^od 

a similar treatment of the problem of $elf. 
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followers felt that the principle of adr^ta. was too nebulous 
and unspirituaJ and made it dependent on God's will. God 
is the effideut cau^; of tlie world, while the atoms are the 
materia] cause. It is* however, hard to concede that Kariada 
himself felt the neett of a di^dne being- The famous passage * 
w'hich occurs tMce, and has been made to support theism by 
the later commentators, has no reference to God. Apparently 
Kanada felt tliat the Vedas were the work of the seers* and 
not God. PraSastapada does not make God central to his 
system, though he regards ISvara as the cause of the vforld in 
the opening verse of his PadariJuidharniusamgraha.^ Saihkara's 
critidsm 3 in his commentary on the Veddnta Suira assumes 
tliat the system has no place for God, and that it believes in 
the etomal and uncreated nature of souls and atoms^ and 
accounts for their varying states by the prindple of adfSt^- 
The criticisms of rival schools clearly brought out th* 
unsadsfactory character of the non-thdslic Vaiie^ka. Count¬ 
less millions of unthinking atoms cannot produce the marvellous 
unity in variety of the world. They are incapable of taking 
counsel together or carrj'ing out a conunon plan of evolving 
a spiritual commonwealth. The logical minds of the Vai:^ika 
thinkers were not favourable to the hypothesis of mere chaucep 
They soon realised that the atoms, however immutable and 
eternal were of no avail unless their activities were regulated 
by a presiding mind. God perceives the atoms, and in his 
intellectp first, arises the notion of duality and then the dyads 
are formed. Inference and scripture both require us to admit 
God.^ The four great elementary substances (mahS;bhutas) 
are preceded by someone havinig a knowledge of them, since 
they ate elfects.s The conventions of the meanings of ’words 
are established by God, Again, the Vedas are a collection 
of sentences which imply authorship of intelligent bemgs,^* 
and since the contents of the Vedas are free from error, inadvert¬ 
ence and the desire to deceive on the part of their authors* 
the}' must be due to an eternal omniscient* all-holy spirit 

■ (i. I- 9)- 

■ iht and the coDcludin^ portiom af P.P. iuid pp, 43 ^ 4 >a' 

t S.B,p Ur 3. 14, 

i KeUh ! I.L.A.* pp. ^65-6; NySyakandali. p. 341 
i U. [. 1S-T9. 

* BuddbipOrvavAkyakrtir vede. Sn UpdskSrit, vj, i. 
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(mrdo^puna^a)." Again, souls in the prajaya state are devoid 
of intelligence, and so they cannot control the activity of the 
atoros, and within the world of atoms there is not to be per¬ 
ceived any source of motion. If we are to avoid infinite 
regress, we are thrown back on a first Mover as the origin 
and starting-point.^ There need be only one such ilover. 
To admit a number is unnecessary. A plurality of gods may 
produce discord, and so there is one creator, and he is God. 

The question whetbtir God has a body is considered by Sndhara. 
It ia not necessary for God to be embodied. Even a bodyicss being 
tan act, Tlie im materia] soul operates towards the moving of the 
body. Though the body belongs to the soul, it does not supply the 
forire impel^g itself. The object impelled is t[ie body, and God has 
such an object in the atoms. II it is argued that a body is necessary 
for the production of desire and effort, Srfdhara replies, that it is tlie 
case only where desire and effort arc adventitious {agantutamj, and 
not when they are natural (svabhivikam}, GcmI's intelligence, desire 
and effort, are eternal.i Srldhara deals with a number of objections 
to the creation of the world by God. If it is said that God has no 
unsatisfied desires and so cannot possess tlic impetus to creation, he 
seys that he has no selfish desires, but acts for the benefit of others, 
In conformity with the principle of karma, 1 wallows pain in tlie w'orld, 
and pain is, after alJ, not a great evil, since it helps us to realise the 
variety of ad existence. It is no limitation of his independence th&; 
he reckons with the law of diaracter. 

Tbfl Vaiie^ika view of God is practically the same as that 
of the Naiyayika * and Is open to the same criticism. The 
world was originally regarded as a piece of mechanism, com¬ 
plete and self-sufficient, with atoms and souls hold together in 
their place by the principle of adj^ta. Tlie difficulties relent¬ 
lessly pressed by the critics of the Vai^e§ika, that an unintelli¬ 
gent principle could not keep together the disjeda membra of 
the world, forced the later Vai^e^ikas to accept a divine principle 
as a way out of the difficulties. God is not the creator of the 
world, since souls and atoms are co-eternal with him, God 

■ i/fmtkdra, S, 1, 9. The wtwte aigumcut twia on the acc«ptaac« ol 
the autl)orttative[]C3a oi the Vedaa, If we deny it, aa the BuddfiLsta doi 
the Argument kfsa its forc^. 

* Cp, Arutotle'E theory ol God as the First Mover, who stam ail hcavEnly 
>Jid earihiy mptioot. 

i pp, J5-S. 

« Dcvac±vi^y« bbedo u^ti n^y&yikdi^ samara |[H&ii1)hjdrA'A 
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is distinguished from human souls by his omtiiscieuee and 
omnipotence^ wliich qualify him for the government of the 
umverse* He is never entangled in the cycle of existence* 
He sets the world under certain laws and lets it go, but he 
does not interfere with its course. The world is a gigantic 
piece of clockwork set in motion by its maker and guaranteed 
to go i^lthout any further mterierence. But a nominferfering 
God does not hdp the actual life of the worlds while an inter¬ 
fering God runs the risk of upsetting Ids own laws^ God and 
the world exclude each other, but if we do not revise the 
original premises, even " God'' cannot help us. If we start 
with a plurality of entities unrelated to one anotiier.we cannot 
correct thehr isolation by the mechanical de^dce of a God who 
arranges things from outside. The W'orld held together by 
the mechanical expedient of a foreign medium is a mere 
of things, and not an organic whole. The souls 
cannot even know one another* Each real thing w'ill be a 
little w'orld to itself shut up wdthin the closed circle of its 
own internal content. Souls and tbek objects are essentially 
disparate^ and their relation is an externally imposed harmony. 
Before we can arrive at a more satisfactory view^ the starting- 
point must be surrendered. If tliere is a God. he could pro¬ 
duce the ultimate elements of matter as w^ell^ and there is 
no need for maintaining the eternal and self-existent charactei 
of atoms and souls. If there is a God^ the heavens and the 
earth hang on him, and the inconceivably small particles of 
matter moving through boundless realms of space are his 
creation as wreih 


XV 

Geweeal Estisiate of the Vai^esika Philosophy 

A critical consideration of the general principles of the 
Vai^sika will help us to understand the central features as 
w'ell as the limitations of the system. A philosophic theory 
should order and organise the manifold characters which 
reality reveals into a coherent and Intelligible whole* The 
Vai^e^ika attempts ** to exhibit in one system the characters 
and mterrelations of all that is observ^ed.*'^ ^ It will be useful 

* W^it«heji4 ■ e/ Nuiun^ p, iSj, 
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for 14S to distinguish^ as Professor WTiitehesd docs^ sense-data^ 
the world of perception and sdenti&c objects. Sense-data 
are the actual coloursp tastes^ sounds^ temperatures that we 
perceive* We build on these data the world of experience^ 
and to account for these sense-data and the world of experi¬ 
ence we postulate a number of scientific objects which are 
not objects of perception^ though they account for aM per¬ 
ception, In the VaiSe:^ika, also, we have sense-data, or the 
objects of perceptionp with which all experience starts, When 
we tliink together these objects by the categories of substance, 
quality and relationSp W'e rise to the world of experience. As 
we have more than once urged, when we speak of a thing and 
its qualities, we are not stating factSp but interpreting them. 
When the Vaiie^ika distinguishes eternal from non^ternal 
substanceSp qualities, etc,p it emphasises the transient char¬ 
acter of our experience and postulates a number of scientific 
objects as atoms and soulSp and space and time, and aka^ 
and manas. The theory may be regarded as satbfactoiy, if 
sense-data lead to the experienced world and the latter leads 
to the scientific objects, butp as we shall see, there is no such 
logical connection discernible. 

The emphasis on the principle of negation marks the dis¬ 
tinctive pluralistic tendency of the Vai^ika. Reality is not 
a substance or an aggregate of substances which are the 
subjects of qualities, but an essential relatednessp where we 
find need for analysis and comparison, distinction and identi¬ 
fication. The changbg world of experience consists of a 
plurality of existent things standing in a complicated network 
of relations of aU kinds with one another. The Vai^ika has 
for its aim the representation of the universe as a systematic 
wholcp a harmony of varjdng members. So long as we are 
not able to harmonise the jarring elements, ure have not 
reached our logical ideal. The self-contradictory is the un¬ 
thinkable, and yet there are members of the system which we 
are not able to think together as parts of one whole. 

The Vai^ilca admits the relative character of negation. 
The content which it denies is never excluded absolutely. 
Before we denyp the idea denied must be entertained. Again, 
the attempted suggestion w’liich the negation refutes, rests on 
a positive identity which proves to be incompatible with the 
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suggested content. We look for the jar on the ground and 
fail to find it, and we negate it. The real excludes because 
it is qualified incompatibly. Negation implies at its base a 
disjunction which is real. The aim of negation is to set 
before us reality conceived as a system. The simple affir¬ 
mative is a one-sided abstraction as much as the simple 
negative. Mere “ being ” is the abstraction of an empty 
object, w'hile mere " nothing " goes beyond mere emptiness. 
Mere " noiJiing ” is the idea of a “ that/’ or an entity which 
excludes and is excluded by any and every " what ** or quali£- 
cation. It is the abstraction of an object which negates all 
qualifications and is forced to reject even itsdf. Insistence 
on negation commits the Val^esika to the ideal of the world 
as harmony of elements, though, strictly speaking, such an 
ideal falls short, in principle, of ultimate truth and reality. 
Diversity, distinction and plurality have a meaning only 
within a whole, Wliai the Vaiie^ika regards as an inde¬ 
pendent individual Is a factor discerned within the nature 
of the real. It confuses distincts and opposites, Wliat is 
diflerent need not be discrepant. Differents do not exclude 
one another, they only exclude the denial of their difference. 
There are mcompatiblcs, but they are not hnal and absolute. 
Within limits they are found, but the logical view of identity 
demands that the real is the individual, the harmonious and 
the self-consist &it. By postulating for all things a self- 
idcDtity, the Vai^ika is not able to rise to the conception 
of a true spiritual whole, where the reciprocal exclusiveness 
of parts is overcome. Though it makes both unity and 
plurality original to the world, the two are left side by side, 
and not w'orked into a whole. The Vai^^ika is not loyal to 
the conception of knowledge as an organised whole implied 
by its view’ of negation. 

The Vaite^ika points out, however, that experience has 
things and relations. Substance, quality and action exist in 
themselves as also one in the other, and these are bound by 
a number of relations called samanya or generic nature, 
viSe^ or specific marks, and samavaya or inseparable con¬ 
nection. Every substance has a generic quality, a specific 
difference, and w'ith these latter it is bound up by tlic relation 
of samavaya. The affirmation of the reality of relations Is 
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a fundamental necessity for any satisfactory pluralistic meta¬ 
physics. If tJte relations are unreal^ then there can be only 
one substance in the world called the Absolute ; or the world 
is composed of monads, independent absolutes, which are 
unrelated and which can never be related. 

The theory of samavaya is a weak link in the VaiSe^ika 
system. We cannot look upon samavaya as a connection 
between two distinct things and yet regard it as of a diflerent 
kind from samyoga, or conjunction. If samavaya is distinct 
from samyoga, then the whole is something over and above 
the parts. The conception of the world as a systematic whole 
uith interrelated elements b the implication of the Vai^^ika 
view of samavaya as of its view of negation. Its pluralism, 
therefore, is not final. 

The distinction of samanya (general) and viSe§a (parti¬ 
cular) is a distinction of the qualities of substances. What 
is the nature of vilc§a, or particularity ? It is quite true that 
we accept unique indi’v'iduals at the common-sense level of 
life. But we caimot give a satisfactory account of what this 
particularity is. Wliat is it that makes a thing the particular 
thing it IS ? All that we know of a thing is a number of its 
qualities and the way it behaves. The uniqueness cannot be 
defined; yet it seems to be inexhaustible. Individuality 
seems to be a mere assumption as good as non-existcot. 
Take the individual soul. Is there anytiiing which it cannot 
alter f li its individuality is something which changes uith 
its historical life, it is then capable of alteration. If it is an 
unchangeable essence, then we do not know what it is. If 
we appeal to facts, we are given not “ blue," but always 
“ a blue," a " blue " of a certain sort, neither tlie universal 
by itself, nor the specification which makes the particular 
blue. W'e do not know how these unite to make a unique 
particular. Ultimately wc cannot define what we mean by 
uniqueness. Though the theoiy of viSe§a, or particularity, is 
not borne out by logical evidence, an obstinate empirical 
prejudice inclines us to grant unique indestructible essences 
to individuals. The individuality of the innumerable 
elements and soub is destructive of the individuality of 
the wliole, and so, if the conception of an organised whole 
implied by the Vai£c|ika view of negation and samavSya is 
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to be sustained, the doctrine of individuais will have to 
be modihcd,' 

The general notion is a common property said to ejtist, 
independent of the intelligence which conceives it, in sub¬ 
stances, qualities and actions, and regarded as eternal in 
eternal substances and non-etemal in non-etemaJ ones. If 
the indinduals and the universals are equally real, and if our 
scientific generalisations are regarded as dealing with these 
entities eternally fixed in the order of nature, then there 
ought to be universals corresponding to all conceivable entities, 
good, bad and indifferent. Besides, there are no universals 
which are eternal. Under the influence of formal logic which 
tends to make thought static, the Nyaya-Vaiie^ika empha¬ 
sises essences and their qualities and tlieir differences. Nothing 
can at the same time exist and not exist. Such is the law of con^ 
tradictioD, and under its influence things were dbided into classes 
that were supposed to have been the same ever since the wforld 
began, and to continue to be so till the world comes to an end. 
Darwin's theory of evolution discredits belief in the fixity of 
species. One species develops into another by the accumu¬ 
lation of individual differences under natural selection. The 
das^ are what they are as a result of the process of evolution 
carried on through millions of years. The classes are mutable 
in the highest degree, and tend to shade off into one anotlier 
even to-day, Alendelian heredity may transform the nature 
of the horse beyond identification. The so-callcd universals 
are not immutable self-existent types, but represent stages of 
growth and development adapted to tlie changing conditions 
of the environment. When classes tend to mdt away, the 

» Cp. BracUfiy : " Tlje aatum of the m»y aie therefore ooteach oiETely 
Klf-coatoined, bccausa it you extirpate from each every reference beyood 
itself, you have no manyness left. ' And' Iras no signifieatnoa except a* 
the expression of a containing whole, and diversity apart fiutn identity has 
lost its sense. The requited particulars, therefore, ate aelf-ccntradictory. 
And you cannot escape by drawing a distinctiofl within each of separate 
aspcMits: for mcli a road leads to a division into fresh particulars, with 
regard to each of which the same dilemma result. If the many are not 
each itself beyond itself, they have ceased to be many : and, oa the other 
hand, whatever faffs to be Klf-contained is not mdJvjdual and unioae 
Hence the particular beings, which, if they were possible, would each be 
unique, prove to be mere abstractfons. And these because in prindpte 
self-discrepant are unreal, and m the end are senseless " ILosU, voL ii, p. djij. 
See also Gentilo Thtary AfiW « Puft Ad, U-T., p. 113, 
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logician who plays mih typ«^ and essences has his ground 
cut from under his feet. At any one stage the class character 
is denoted by the sam^ya^ or generality* though this character 
is by Jio means stereo tj'pcd. V\lien uoiversals are said to be 
eternal, what is meant is not existence through endJess time* 
but independence of time relations. The Jaina logidans argue 
that even the Nyaya-Vai^^ika does not admit the universal 
notion of negation said to be common to antecedent negation* 
subsequent negation, etc.; nor does it admit the universal 
notion of universals. If the universal of the different uni- 
versals or of the different kinds of negation is simply their 
common character, we can say that there is no other Idnd 
of universal than that of common character^ The tlieory of 
or generality, is motived by the desire to distinguish 
the unchanging from Uie changing. If we assign the universak 
to a supersensible world of superior reality^ it becomes diffi¬ 
cult to bring them into relation with the particular individuals 
which embody them. It b not easy to relate the one eternal 
ubiquitous general essence with the many, non-eternal, dJs- 
crete^ isolated individuals. If the universal does not so much 
underlie the individual as coexist with it, we are brought to 
a position similar to Platok theory of Ideas and the Univer- 
salia anU Res doctrine. Two utterly disparate things, as the 
universal and the individual, cannot be unified. We must 
dismiss the world of individuals as a vain sJiow standing in no 
intelligible relation to reality. The Nyaya-Vai 4 e§ika admits 
that the universal and the individual are inseparable, since 
they are bound by the tie of samavay^. In other words, the 
distinction between the universal and the particular is a 
distinction in thought, but not a divbion in reality, and yet, 
inconsistently, the universals are given an independent exist¬ 
ence. They are supposed to survive the destruction of the 
world, and during pralaya they have for their substratum, 
time, which b conceived as a real thing (k^ikasambandha). 

Substance, quality and action are regarded as objective, 
while the relations are products of logical analysis, which we 
have no right to transform into facts of ihe cosmos. The 
first three categories are said to partake of the character of 
satta, a fiction endowed with existence, and supposed to confer 
the same property on the three categories. The different 
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relations, causal and reciprocal and mere togetliemess oi 
compresence, are not cxistents, since all existents arc individual. 
Gupa (quality) and karma (action) are dillerent kinds or 
adjectives of substantives.‘ ^Tiatever temporal alterations 
and spatial movements may happen, the gu^as may be looked 
upon as the continuant factors of causation, w'hile the alterable 
states are tlie karma referring to the " occurrent, or in accord¬ 
ance with the scholastic usage, the occasional causal factor." 
A complete conception of substance includes both guna and 
karma, continuant aud occurrent factors, neither being con¬ 
ceivable apart from the othcr.» Every substance has its 
unique essence (vific^), its qualities (gupa), and its modes of 
bchar-iour (karma). Common sense regards the occurrences 
of the world as the attributes of certain substances. The 
conception of a thing and its qualities is bo fanuljar to us all 
that it enters into all our experience. The VaiSc^ika takes 
it for a simple unambiguous axiom, which does not stand in 
need of much discussion or proof. Everything real is either 
a substance or an attribute of it. The attributes are dependent 
aspects of reality incapable of existing on their own account, 
and they imply a more ultimate form of living substance, to 
which they belong. The existence of a plurality of sub¬ 
stances, each complete in itself and independent of aU the 
rest, is accepted as a dictate of common sense, though we 
cannot form a satisfactory idea of what a substance is in 
itself. 

The nafve theory of substance and quality conceals a 
bottomless abyss of unsolved problems. Substance is defined 
as the substratum of qualities,} So qualities have no mde- 
pendent existence. We distinguish in thought substance and 
quality, but there is no need to assume that qualities and 
actions possess a higher degree of reality than generality, 
particularity, etc. The Vaifefika, however, assumes that 
there can be substance apart from any qualities. At the first 
moment of creation the substance is said to be without any 

< W+ E. jDhn»n adjectivBS Into transitive aad intr^usitivfl ; 

transitive bw tKe relatloni. Sw voh L kxxv, 

4 W, E. JolllJROP : Lope, vol. i, p, xxxvLl 

3 White stibHiauM defined by the uncicnl Nyftya bx the substratum 
oi ciuaiitici ao.iJ Rctioua, mcKlem Nyaya dchseSi it the subiiitrBtnJii oi 
qu BUtIca 
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qualities, the suggestion being that the metaphysical identity 
of a substance is not the same as the permanent identity of 
its pioperties. The essence of a substance, which mates it 
w*hat it is, has little to do with the permanent qualities which 
are characteristic of and peculiar to it. The permanence of 
the qualities is not essenUai to its remaining what it is. The 
special qualities of substances are regarded as effects, i,e. 
qualities are derived from substances; but how can a sub* 
stance become a cause, produce something difierent from 
itself ? What is above all positive and concrete qualities is 
for our thought destitute of any content. It is an unknown 
X, a supposed I-know-not-what, lying behind all qualities. 
An inveterate habit of thought inclines us to give greater 
reality to substance than to qualities. The Vai^ika sub- 
stances are unknown substrata to account for the qualities 
of experience, the results of possible speculation, and not 
scientihe observation. But the Vai^e^ka believes also that 
a thing would lose its nature if it loses its qualities. The 
relation between substance and qualities is said to be one of 
samavtiya, one cannot exist without the other.' 

Samkani critJtiM tbtg view ot the relation between aubstance and 
quality. If the two are inseparably reiatedp the inseparability most 
refer to pla*e> time or nature. TTho two are not inseparable in platx^ 
since the doth originating from the threads occupies the place of the 
threads only and not that of the cloth, while the qualities of the cloth, 
such as its colour^ occupy the place of the doth only and not that 
of the thread^.* If inseparability in time is the essence of the 
aamavaya relaUon. then the right and the left horns of a cow would be 
related in that way. If it is insepambili^ in nature or character, 
then It would be impossible to make any further distinction between 
substance and quality, smoe the two are one.s 

If the substance depends on its qualities, then it is not 
really independent. Substance is not only united with its 
qualities by the relation of samavSya^ but all substances ate 
united with the general notion of substantiality, and single 
substances are united in Uie same way vAih. notion of 
their own class. ^ We do not perceive a substance apart from 

< Sec on GaudapSda's ilL 5. 

■V.S„i. 1. lo. 1 S.B., il. s. 17* 

* Sri Har^ asks as to why qualities which posses other qualities, iiko 
number, sbuiitd ndt b« included under auhstauCcA, If quaiitira KC defined 
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qualities, a4id the assumption of something which remains 
^changed though Uie qualities change is an illogical one,' 
If we take our stand on the quaJities witich changep then 
^ere cannot be any permanent substance. The leaf which 
IS verdant and full of sap to*day is sere and yellow to-morrow 
and brown and sliriveUcd the day after. We cannot know 
what tile permanent quality of the leaf is. The whole Idstoiy 
of philosophy proves that the underlying core of a thing is 
M imp^etrable mystery.i WTiat a substance is, apart from 
Its qualities and behaviour, we cannot hope to know. In the 
world of experience we are obhged to use the categories of 
substance and quality, though existence cannot be reduced 
to quahties, and yet substance, the Vaf^ika admits, is nothing 
apart frorn its qualities. We can define a substance only by 
Its quahties. We can distinguish things by their different 
properties. We speak of a substance as the same at different 
times only so long as it has the same properties. When we 
^d different qualitative groupings, we say that we deal with 
different things. Substance refers to tlie stable elements of 
our experience. Souls and atoms, space, time, aka^a and 
manas refer to the constant factors in our experience. 

The VaiSe^ika endeavours to take in all aspects of experi- 
race and fit them into a general scheme. The sensible world 
has a re^ basis independent of the percipient. The relations 
are resd in the sense that they are not fabricated by the mind 
of man. The Vaifiejilca does not think that experience comes 
to us as a mere manifold. It is grounded in laws which are 
not smipiy imposed on it. The categories of quality, action 
generahty, particularity and inherence are dependent {airita)' 
w'hile substance is the independent entity on wdiich they all 
depend (airaya). Substances are absolutely independent 
Non-etcmal substances which are caused are not truly sul> 

u the substrata, ai sSmiiiya, b« atks wh«thar they aie not the auhstrata 
€if positive euEities like upJdhis fv. 3), Alexander refuse* to 

tail quality a category, 

' htiwei-er N.V.. i. i. 13, where " prthivyadiguoah " is taken as j 
d^clva compound, meanirti etc,, a»d the qualities. suRgestins that 

substaoeca aa well as qualities are apprehended by the scums 

> The ^hhya resafd* substance and quality as posses^mE the same 
iieatity: the Advaita Ved^ta iceks upon the cooception of substance ai 
au oue, representiuE a mode of thought. Cp. Loct* ; £«™ 

liuman UHiUtStan4trr^^ 
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stances. The theoiy of the nine eternal substances becomes 
the central thesis of the Vai^esika pluralism. These nino 
eternal substances are what Professor Whitehead calls scien^ 
ti&c objects as distinct from perceptual objects and sense-data. 
Their value lies in their power to explain and order the data 
of perception, to make nature as perceived by the senses more 
intelligible. A naturalistic bias led the Vaiie^ika thinkers to 
regard experience as an ever shifting phantasmagoria demand¬ 
ing explanation from outside. They regard objects of experi¬ 
ence as sltadows on the screen cast by substances behind. 
That shadows are cast on the screen of our minds by sub¬ 
stances lurking behind, is a metaphysical assumption for 
which there is no warrant. We need not go behind experience 
and assume mysterious things in themselves. The Vai^iks 
asks us to be loyal to the deliverances of the empirical con¬ 
sciousness, whidi is said to deal first and last with real and 
separate things, but it is itself going beyond the testimony 
of consciousness when it looks upon the world of experience 
as a sort of screen that stands betv%'een us and the imperceptible 
re^. The Vai£e;ika sets to itself the task of simplifying or 
unifying phenomena, but adopts a false metaphysics when it 
assumes that the multiplicity of the world is the phenomenon 
of a Doumenal multiplicity. When it once breaks up the 
unity of experience into a number of distinct danents, it is 
unable to reunite them into the whole, A scattered and 
dissociated diversity cannot engender unity unless it be 
through the instrumentality of a divune ProT,hdence. These 
substances both in their eternal self-identity and non-etemal 
manifestations do not form a coherent whole. There is no 
string by which we can tie them all together. 

The idea of the interconnection of substances is not well 
developed, WTiile the Vai^edka makes relatedness a central 
feature of tbe world of experience, still, in conceiving unrelated 
atoms and souls as the scientific objects, it makes all relations 
external and arbitrary. The world of true being, the nine 
eternal substances, remain for ever unaffected by change, and 
the ground of phenomenal change is not to be sought in any 
mark of the re^ itself, Rdatedness thus becomes an external 
accident of the reals. Unrelated atoms cannot account for 
the phenomenal world. To generate the phenomenal tilings 
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they must meet and clash. If the atoms are endowed with 
the property of motion, they are not rigidly unrelated, for 
even a movement of atoms is a negation of their unfdated- 
ness. To accept adr^ta is to surrender all possibility of 
philosophical explanation. If the VaiSe^ika wishes to be 
faithful to its principle of the reahty of relations, which it 
accepts in its account of padarthas, or the world of experience* 
it must give up its theory of the eternal non-changing sub¬ 
stances, which are the scientific objects, and make relatedness 
also real. Real relatedness is inconsistent with the absolute 
independence of the related elements. The so-called eternal 
substances cannot therefore be the simple, changeless per¬ 
manent elements, but only the relatively fixed points of one 
continuously altering system. If change and relatedness 
belong to the very essence of reality* then reality is not an 
aggregate of simple reals. The truly scientific object is not 
the eternal substance, but the ever-changing identity of the 
world itself. 

When the Vaiie^a posits eternal atoms* it means to 
suggest that in tlie vast readn^ of space-time we have a host 
of supersensible particles too small singly to meet the edge 
of himian vision, though they become visible when they enter 
into combinations which are more or less lasting, though by 
no means everlasting. The application of the causal prin- 
ciple> that out of nothing nothing comes, requires it to posit 
these eternal atoms. The VaiSe^Lka rightly argues that while 
latitude, longitude> shape, date and motion are space-time 
properties, smell, taste, colour, temperature and sound are 
space-time filling properties* Leaving aside sound for the 
present, the Vaiie^ka traces smell, taste, colour and tempera¬ 
ture, w^hich are the contents of our experience to the atoms. 
Since these characters of our experience are permanent, it 
attempts to account for them on the hypothesis of eternal 
atoms. The changing aspects of experience are traced to 
non-ctemal substances and permanent aspects to eternal ones, 
The ultimate data from which the Vai^e^ika starts, and which 
it seeks to explain, are our sense-experience. The atoms are 
frankly acknowledged to be inaccessible in themselves to our 
perception, though they are supposed to be indispensable for 
the occurrence of phenomena whidi we can and do observe. 
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We perceive a series of colours, soun< 3 s, tastes and temperatures. 
These sense-data are perceived as a part of nature and not, as 
the Buddhists believed, as a part of mind ; but need we assume 
atoms as the imperceptible causes of these sense-data ? If 
we peredve colours and sounds, touches and tastes serially, 
one detached from the other, there may be some justiiication 
for regarding nature as composed of atomic bits. But the 
Vai^ka rightly emphasises that nature as perceived is a 
togetherness, a mass of sense-data which melt into one another, 
a continuously flo^ving stream. From out of these sense-data 
we build our view of experience as consisting of things and 
their qualities and relations, but the atoms assumed are not 
integral factors of the world of experience. The atomic 
h}T>othesis only creates fresh difficulties and leads the Vaiie^ka 
system into the dangers of subjectivism. We are not con¬ 
scious of atoms, and yet they are imagined to be the only 
reality producing the experienced objects. The manner of 
the causation is mechaniciiJ, and what we perceive is divorced 
from what is^the atomSp the hypothetical and unverifiable 
causes of experience. These abstract foundations arc not 
adequate to the concrete experience built on them. Our 
experience comes to us in a series of events which are in space 
and time. Every event has a spatial position, i.e. is some¬ 
where ; has a histotyp f.f* occurs at some time ; but these pro¬ 
perties of space and time do not exhaust the nature of the 
event- We do not know anything about the material points 
or atoms. All that we know is that bodies occupy several 
positions simultaneously^ and so we say that they possess 
spatial extension and figure. Strictly speaking, we know 
neither a universal matter nor invisible atoms, but only bodies, 
A body is ordinarily regarded as that which moves. It is 
a portion of matter which maintains the natural position of 
its parts unchanged, while their relations to other positions 
are chruiged. An extended unit has fixed boundaries, and its 
identity is said to be unaltered so long as this independence 
of internal and external relations continues^ What we call a 
tiling or a body is a region of space which is marked by 
some distinguishing character tliat remains unchanged through 
time^ In die complex given to us in experience we distinguish 
that which occupies space and time from space and time 
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themscivies. Matter is that something which fills tlie spacer 
time framework,^ The Vai^Lka has no sympathy with the 
Bxtddliist attempts^ comparable to those of some KeoreallstSj 
as Alexander and Russell, to derive the mdividual from the 
universal, real things from their connections, terms from their 
relations, and matter from the union of space and time. We 
cannot have motion without things that move. The VaiSc^ika 
regards the atom as a real entity and not a mere limiting 
conception. The atoms, according to the Vai^ika, are said 
to possess the qualities of colour, etc,; and ^aihkara argues 
that what has colour, etc., cannot be minute (aou) and eternal 
(nitya). Judging from experience, things possessing colour, 
etc., are gross and impermanent.* If non-perception is 
indicative of permanence, then even dj'ads which are too small 
for perception must be regarded as permanent.) If some¬ 
thing eternal is required as the basis of the universe, it cannot 
certainly be the atoms.) The determinateness of the world is 
sought to be accounted for by the diversity of atoms. But 
altogether external and accidental relations cannot account 
for the determinate character of the world. The thc?ory of 
transmutation of matter in its \'aricus states goes against the 
hypothesis of immutable atoms. WTiUe ordinary unrefiective 
experience breaks the world into fragments, where every tiling 
is distinct if not separate, a little reflection tells us that things 
pass Uito one another. There is such a thing as becoming, 
evolution or development. The truth of things is not a 
plurality of types but one universal nature. The empirical 
tendency of the Vaifiejika ^ould have led it to supersede the 
idea of being by that of beconring. If we are impressed by 
one thing more than another, it is the oneness of nature and 
the fundamental unity of origin of all classes of "atoms.” 
The idea of development implies that a principle is more til an 
any of the forms through which it passes. The real as pre¬ 
sented to us is not atomic in character, but seems to be one 
stuff where qtialitatively different aspects melt into one 

I Mun? accumlelyj eventa ire the concrete stwfi from wMch spAct and 
time art derived, extension and pute uiial process are both abatrac' 

tiofis. It aaythiDg may looLed upon as the lundamentBl unil? of the 
ufii^-erse, they arc spaGe-tirae-m alter, or the events of Professor 
bead. The static stuO ot objeeta, space and time ate all adjuncts of cveata, 

i iv. I. I. * iv. I. i + S.B., ii. 1. 15 
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another. Samkara says that the different elements are 
different exmditions of one stuff, the earth is gross, the water 
fine, light finer, and air is the finest of all.r The atoms 
answering to the four elements cannot be assumed to have a 
greater and smaller number of qualities simply because earth 
has the four qualities of smell, taste, colour and touch, and 
water the three of colour, taste and touch, and so on. Again, 
all atoms cannot be said to have all the qualities. If they 
have only one quality, then we cannot perceive taste in earth, 
or mlour in water, since the qualities of the effects have for 
their antecedents the qualities of the causes.' An immensity 
of distinct atoms cannot produce a harmonious universe. 
The mysterious relation of samavaya is invented to cover this 
difficulty. Dyads which originate from two atoms are said 
to be different from them, though related to them by way of 
inherence. 

Atoms represent the permanent factors of the flux of 
events, There is that in nature which does not pass. There 
are some constants in our experience which we correlate with 
substances. Substance, as we have already seen, is the name 
for a way in which things beha\e. Our experience has some 
permanent characteristics in spite of its changing character. 
The conclusion that may be regarded as forced on us by 
experience is that the principle of nature is something which 
is eternally changing, though it remains for ever constant 
The only helpful suggestion for philosophy which we get from 
the atomic tlleory is that the real Is that which exists in and 
for itself. In concrete idealism the whole alone has such 
reality, for the individuality of the parts would mean the 
destruction of the individuality of the whole. But the relation 
of whole and parts is not free from difficulties, so that the 
real can be identified only with consciousness. 

When the Vaiie^ika asserts the universal and real character 
of space and time, what it means is that the universe as it 
appears to us is an endless expanse, an immeasurable extent, 
an abyss in which there are no bounds, no bottom, no end 
Every event has spatial and temporal properties. If the 

* MemIgh] science li reducing atoms to electricEii emonationSj ud mittm 
W becoiT'mg almost as ctliereal as z^pirit, 

^ &.B.„ i] 3. [6. 
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spatial position of a thing lemains the same while tlie temporal 
varies, we say that the body is at rest; if it vanes continu¬ 
ously as the time varies continuously, we speak of motion. 
Since our experience has a spatio-temporal character, the 
Vaiscfika infers that space and time stand there outside us, 
as empty receptacles waiting for things and events to fill 
them. The truth seems to be that spatial and temporal 
relations are constituted out of spatial and temporal per¬ 
ceptions. If the spatial and temporal characters of our 
experience demand the assumption of the universal substances 
of space and lime, there is no reason why we sliould not have 
one vast intelligence in the vast heaven, one vast light and 
one vast darkness, vast cosmic reservoirs of all properties, 
good, bad and indiifcrent, which characterise our actual 
experiences. Space and time cannot be regarded as deriva¬ 
tives from experience, which presupposes them. That space 
and time are universal, all-pervading substances, is their way 
oi saying that whatever is, is in space, and whatever happens, 
happens in time. Things of the world are in motion, i.e. 
occupy space and change their behaviour in time. The 
space void of bodies and the time void of events arc cdlcd 
substances. To account for our experiences, whidi have the 
features of spatiaUty and temporality, the Vaiks^ika assumes 
an immensity or infinite space that refuses to submit to 
bounds and a duration that cannot be completed. But 
these infinite space and time are metaphysical hypotheses 
and not descriptions of facts. 

Though space without time changes does not seem to be 
absurd, time is nothing without chang<s or events, even as 
a relation is nothing Viithout terms tliat are related. Time 
is interpenetrated by real stuff. Time does not involve a 
plurality of things. It might occur in a single substanw. 
A person may change his character, a flower may change^ its 
colour. Space, dealing as it does with properties of position, 
distance, etc., requires various real things. Time alone of 
itself docs not imply sudi a variety of coexistence. It no 
more involves coexistence Uian one real thing involves 
others. 

The argument by which atoms arc assumed is not applied 
to space and time. The Vaik^ika does not say that the 
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continuance of tiine arises out of the separate indivisible 
instaius of time or the contmuance ol space out of separate 
points or spatial units. If the difficulty of the crumbling of 
matter into nothing is to be avoided only by the assumption 
of uidi’^i'^iblo atoms, the continuity of space and time can only 
be accounted for on an analogous theory of points and instants. 
If in the latter the assumption of one imiversal space or dme 
is feasible, the assumption of one universal matter is quite a 
legitimate h} pothesis even for the explanation of the physical 
universe. We have things m certain relations to each other 
which we caU spatial and events in certain relations which we 
call temporal. Time and space represent the relations of the 
objects for our experience^ These spatial and temporal 
relations are facts for immediate experience, and the theory 
tiiat events occur in a given space and a given time, involving 
changes in the given persistent atomic stu3^ is the r^ult of 
metaphysical reflection. A universal space^, a universal tune 
and persistent atoms arc all hypothetical explajiations and 
not given facts.* The defective definition of substance as 
the substratum of qualities leads the Vaiiefika to regard 
space, timCp etc., as substances. Matter is the stuff which 
Ms space and time, and if we wish to be accurate we must 
say that tJie fundamental concept by which the universe 
can be explained is space-time-niat ter stuff, a conclusion of 
which some Vai^ikas had a dim apprehension. Sivaditya 
says that space and time are one in reality^ though 

conceived as threefold on account of the diverse effects/ a 
view coiifintied by Candrakanta Taihadaffik^, who argues 
that, according to Kanada, space, time and are one 

substance only, though variously called space* or time, or 
dkaia, according to the effects produced by it and the variety 
of external conditions attending it.3 Space and time are 


* Cp. VVhitchriid « Wc must nat cQDceivc ot Qv^rits es in a tiniA^ 

a space, asd cotubtiof of chmges in given penHstent materiaL Time, 
&p3ice and diatezial arc adjuncts of events. On the old theofy oi rclntiv{ly+ 
time and space are relations between materials: on our theory they are 
lelftticns between events*' p. sS). 

'■ tn vaatuta ckam eva upddMbhedAn DAn£bh^tam 

{Saptapod^rlkJ, 17)^ S.P^B,, i. 6]. 

1 See App. B, p. iv, to V.S., Ln Saar^^d Bo&ki e/ ik* Hindus serlra, Sm 
aJig S,P.S,, ilr 13 , 
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a'bstractlons from nature. Later Naiyayikas described space 
and time as the mcKics of God.' 

Consciousness is an activity, the property of a thing 
confronted in relations of extension and succession by another 
thmg, the non-conscious world. The relation between the 
sou) and its qualities is one of samavaya. Saihkara raises 
the question of tl)e relations of the atman to the qualities 
of knowledge, etc., and contends that the Yai^^ika cannot 
allow the two equal rank, since the self is permanent and the 
qualities impenuanent. If it allows them equal rank, then 
there cannot be a conrlition of atman when it is free from 
the qualities. In short, atman must be impermanent as much 
as the qualities.' The narrowness of mental life is accounted 
for by the assumption of the atomic manas, but it is difficult 
to conceive satisfactorily the relation between soul and manas. 
When the Vaiic^ika distinguishes the soul substance from 
the quality of consciousness, it Is adopting a mechanical 
view. The conception of experience as tlie resultant of the 
interaction of something outside our mind with it, we have 
already seen, makes all experience unintelligible. We do not 
know w’hat the innermost essence of the soul is. Its different 
qualities of pleasure, pain, knowledge, etc., arise through the 
interaction of unintelligent selves with uninteUigent atoms. 
When the soul is freed, the qualities disappear, and the 
released soul, rid of aU qualities, is a unit devoid of any 
mtcmal variety, and is therefore not real at all. The object 
siivallows the subject. Man is a creative centre co-operating 
in the making of the world which he knows. Experience, 
which is the problem lor philosophy, is neither nature dosed 
to mind nor mind isolated from nature. Psychical and 
ph}rsical reality are everywhere in closest alliance. The basis 
of all is consciousness and not externality. Physicists, nith 
tlieir atoms and forces, and psychologists, with their souls 
and faculties, have again and again fallen into the temptation 
of hypostatising abstractions. There is a good deal to be 
said for the theory adopted by the Advaita Vedanta and the 
Saihkhya that everyUiing other than the transcendental self 
arises in the course of cosmic evolution. 

* Athaly? i Tarhua^aha. 15. 

i Sec S.B. OD iii. 5i 
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If we accept the doctrine of the plurality of ^uls, for 
which we did not find any metaphysit^ juatiftcation in the 
examination of the Kyaya Philosophy, we now have souls on 
the one side and spacc-time-rnatter on the other. The 
chatactcristic feature of the latter is movetnent or passage, 
and so it is called in the Siihkhya Philosophy prakfti- The 
Saihkliya, with its doctrine of punj$as or souls and prakrti 
or nature, marks an advance on the Nyaya-VaiSc^ika con¬ 
ception. 

Closer analysis reveals to ns that relations, attributes and 
qualities are all subordinate to exlstents, which are of two 
different kinds, matter and non-matter or souls, prakrti and 
puiu^a; and we may profit by the suggestion of the ]?g-Vcda, 
which is also found in the first chapter of Cenesb, that the 
brooding spirit of order elicits out of an original chaos a 
hierardiy of living beings and the natural world. Only that 
can be called a substance which has existence as a whole. 
Nowhere in the world do we come across a whole confined 
to a here and a now. We cannot mark off the limits of things 
from one another. We have of course degrees of oneness or 
individuality. The highest kind of individuality we come 
across is that of the finite indiridtial, but even that is not 
self-contained. The true substance is that which includes 
finite minds and the world of nature. The fundamental 
reality of the world is the Absolute Spirit expressed in the 
dissolving view of the universe, fom:iing and transforming 
itself as it passes along. Experience is one continuous 
" passage" or interrelatedness. Space can be broken into 
points, time into instants, and matter into atoms; but we 
have seen that the universe cannot be regarded as space and 
time and matter, but space-time-niatter, so that prakpti, or 
that which changes, forms the fundamental stuff of the 
universe, and its fractional elements are to be looked upon 
not so much as things but as events. 

The categories of the Vai4e^ika are defective, whatever 
standpoint we may adopt. If we take them as distinctions 
which have a meaning on the plane of ordinary life, then we 
may point to certain distinctions in common use which do 
riot find a place in the list of categories, such as the concep* 
tions of values and ends. If we take them as a pliilosophical 
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interpretation of experience, tlien ail the variety and change 
of the world can be reduced to a single concept, Tlie finite 
souls and the world of nature are aspects of the continuous 
advance adapted to each other. The ValScsika view that 
tlie soul is another strand of tlie real, between which and 
matter there is a good deal of difference, is sound. 

If the whole nature of object-experience may be assigned 
to prakrti, which is an ever-advandng g^o^\'th of events, 
w'hat is the place of soul in this scheme ? This is the problem 
of theory of knowledge, and W'e have already seen how the 
Nyiya theory adopted by the Vaiksika, that the individual 
soul has a passive mind into which, as into an empty 
receptacle, the world outside conveys ideas of its nature, is 
inadequate. The study of inanimate objects determines the 
whole philosophical attitude of the Vai£e$ika. The shadow 
of materialism darkens the background, and souls are regarded 
as substances of the same nature as the atoms, unintelligent 
in themsdvea. 

Atoms and souls, space and time, are mere sounds and 
symbols which have no meaning apart from experience. 
The Valie^ka makes them serve as dummies on which it 
could hang its theories. These are merely names for the 
different aspects of our experience. As we have seen in our 
criticism of the Nyaya, both the psychological and the physical 
orders are rooted in a universal consciousness which is not 
to be confused with the psychological consciousness. It 
underlies the distinction of subject and object. Until this 
view is accepted, the Vai^c^ika will have no explanation for 
the genetic order, the objective reality and the ever-changing 
character of cosmic evolution with its members of plants, 
animals and men. To indent upon adr^ta is arbitrary, and 
God cannot take the place of adfsts- until he is transformed 
into an absolute Consciousness. If the unity of substance is 
compatible with the variety of its states, then there does 
not seem to be any special difficulty in the way of our 
envisaging the whole wealth of varied existence in the world 
as the qualitative aspects of a fundamental Being. The 
defect of the Vai^Lka is that It does not piece together its 
results into a single coherently articulated structure. It is 
not a philosophy in the sense implied by the famous saying 
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of the Republic that he who sees things together is the true 
dialectician or the philosopher. A catalogue of items is not a 
systematic philosophy. The many-sided context of human 
life is ignored by the Vaiie^ika, and its physical philosophy 
and moral and religions values are not worked into a unified 
interpretation. An atomistic pluralism is not the final answer 
to the intellectual demand for a rational interpretation of the 
universe. But we agree with the Vaik^ka in thinking that 
the refined analysis of the mere logician gives no more than 
a science of the possible, an abstract formalism dissociated 
from the real world. Philosophy may criticise but cannot 
cut itself loose from common sense* Common sense may not 
be all, but it is certainly the first condition of all fruitful 
philosophy. Only the method of philosophy is different 
from that of common ssise. It tries to press as far beyond 
and above the facts presented to the senses as possible. 
Creative logic, which is the instrument of philosophic genius, 
seeks to ground the world in a higher principle* The same 
facts noticed by the NySlya-Vaiie^ika thinkers are capable of 
a more satisfactory interpretation; and, as we shall see, the 
S^ihkhya and the Vedanta arrive at more satisfactory philo- 
sopliical constructions justifying the faith in " one God, one 
law, one element*" 
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<HAPTER IV 

THE SAMKHYA system 


tntruductioii-^Aijtecedefita—LjtfftAtnre—CausaJity^Prakfti—Guqjas— 
CasmiE tvolutiaa—Puru^—The relatiOTi betw^een Funisa «id Praki±i— 
The problem of ImowJcdge—Jlva—EtluE&^Relcase— GaA —Ii SAihkhyi 
ftthebtlc GonerBl 


I 

Introduction 

The S^khya system represents a notable departure in 
thought from what may be called the fomialistic habit of 
mind. By its emphasis on the principle of continuity^ It 
marks, in some degree, the abandonment of die tendency 
to view the universe as tied up in neat parcels. Its rejection 
of the rigid categories of the Kyaya^Vaife^ika as inadequate 
instnnnents for describing the complex and fluid universe^ 
makes it a real advance on the theory of atomistic pluralism« 
It undermines the foundations of supernatural religion by 
substituting evolution for creation The world is not the act 
of a creator God, who summoned up by a single fiat of his 
will a world entirely distinct from himself, but is the product 
of the interaction between the infinite nuniber of spirits and 
the ever-active prak|ti, of the potentiality of nature—what 
Plato calls the receptacle and nurse of all generation.” * 

The Saihkhya philosophy assumes the reality of puru^ 
and prakfti from the fact of knowledge with its distinction 
between the subject and the object. No explanation of 
experience is possible if we do not assume the reality of a 
knowing self and an object known. The Saihkhya endeavours 
to give an intelligible account of all experience, why we have 

i Sh hJso ill. ; E.T, by MeKciui^ vqI. ii, p. S6. 
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It md how we acquire it. Richard Garbe, who has made a 
special study of this school* says: '"In Kapila's doctrine* 
for the first time in the history of the world, the complete 
independence and freedom of the hiunan niUidx its Ml con¬ 
fidence in its o™ powers* were exhibited/' * It is "" the 
most significant system of philosophy that India has pro¬ 
duced/" ^ Even those who regard this estimate as exaggerated 
will concede that the Samkhya is a notable attempt in the 
realm of pure philosophy. 

Thc system takes ita oanie from tfae fact that It arrives at ita coa- 
clnaions by means of theoretical InvestigatLciiir The word " Sarhkhya " 
is said by to be derived from samkhyl^ or isomlicns and the name 
is justihed as being appropriate to a system which fives an analytical 
enumeratloci of the principles of the oosoios. But this tendency to 
ennizieradon La common to all Hindu systems of thought. In the 
early texts, Saihkhytis used in the sense of phLicsopliical reflect] on 
and not numerical rtckoning.4 This particular system, which expounds 
by careful reflection the nature of puru^ or spirit,; and the other 
entities* acquired its significant title.< 


II 

A>jtecedents 

In the history of thought there is nothing altogether new. No 
system ol thought issues forth in all its fulness from tli* head of any 
One man. There must have existed philosophical ideas and doctrines 

* Phil^jsopky i?f Andffni India^. p. 30. See also Davies : S.K.* p. v, 

* S.P.B.* p. siVl 

1 Garbe: phti^tsitphy cf Aveitni /puftu, p= 44. M.B. a£5dd:ite3 SAifikliya 
with parmflikbyEDa, or exhaustive ePumexBtion. See xil. 11393 ; 5dL 11409, 
11410. WintemitE says:: ''Itseecus to me to be proved that Pythagoras 
was influenced by the Indian Sumkhya^' 1924. p. ai). 

* See I.P., p. 517. Gp. M.B., sdi, 11934+ 

I>o$in$,jh ca gu];]fln3ih ol pramflpain pravihhigatah 
Kadicid artham abhipietya sE sadikbyety upari hJlryat .rm , 

The weighing of the defects and the merits severally, as one attempts 
■ome interpretation, should he uudeistood as samkhyi. Siflikhya has not 
always a numerical reference. In his commentary on Vi>|iiisaAafr43n^pnaH 
^mkara quotes a passage where SJmkhya means knowledge of the nature 
ef pure spirit 1 Sudclh^tmataEtvavij t^auaih saihkhyam ity ahhidlUyate.^' 
See HaU: p. 5. 

$ Cp. SomyagirivekEultinakatlianaiii. 

* It is also suggested that the system derived its name from Its first 
launder Sonkha, though them is little evideuCe for this surmise. See Halt t 
Sdtkkhyasdra^ p, 3, 
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a^ording the necessary nmteriil for the founder to uork npon. Id 
cur account of the cosmology of the 5g-Veda^< we Deferred to ceitam 
vague anttdpations of the Slmkliya theory of puru^ stnd prakrti. 
When we pass to the Upani^ads^ w-e find, in their varied teachiugSH 
the leadbg ccjnceptbns of the ^ihlchya philosophy> The authors 
of the Upajiisada did not all think alike. Some of them threw out 
suggestions capable of bebg worked into the S^mkhya system* though 
they did not themselves neacb it. When the S^mkhya claims to be 
a system based on the Upauifads, there b some justiheaUoD for it^ 
though the ma i n tendency of the Upani^ods is r^calJy opposed to 
its duaJism. The realistic tcndendcs of the Uponi^ds receive emphasia 
in the Samkhya cenceptbn of the universe. The first mention of the 
Saihkhya is in the Spetdhatara Upani^&dj though the eiements co¬ 
ordinated into the system are to be met with in the eaxlLer Ifpaiil^ada. 
Not only tlie notions of rebirth and the unsatbfactorincss of the worlds 
but also such central priudplcs as that knowledge is the means to 
release, and puru^ is the pure subject, are taken from the Upanisads.^ 
In the Kafka Upani^ad^f the unmanifested (avyakta) stands at the 
top of an evolution scries oa the plane of matter, from which the great 
self (mah^n-dlmA)* intellect, mind, objects and senses spring in succes¬ 
sion. SeU-sense (ahaitik 9 .ra] U not mentioned and the supreme spirit 
is admitted. Yet this is the earliest account of cosmic evolulion 
which seems to have been utilised by the SIrhkhya thinkers. The 
first product of prakrti is called mahat, the great one ^ and the natural 
SQUDOe of this idea is the Upanisad conccpliotl that the supreme spirit 
reappears as the first-bom of creation, after producing primitive 
matter.* The classification of the psychical functions may have been 
suggested by the account of the Ptaina Upanisad regarding the states 
of sleep, dream* etc .7 The SufiJAvaiara Upanifad * contains a more 
developed account of the Samkhya priucipies of the cosmos, the three 
guoas^ though the SaihkJiya elements are subordinated to its main 
doctrine of theism. It identifies pradh 3 .na and mlylr as well as 
Brahman and puni^.v The which seems to be 

a post-Buddhist one,*** is familiar with a developed S^iiikhya and refers 
to tanmatras,*^ the three guuasj^ and the di^tmetion of spirit and 

* I.P„ pp. lee-ioj. » See LP,, pp, 159-360. a vL 13. 

4 Brh, Up., ii. 4. 14 ; hi. 4. a; lv. 5. 15. See oUq Lii, i. |. 

5 hi, 10^11- Sm aUa vl. y-ii, Cp. ChSn., vi. fl. 6. 

* R V , I. i^. 1. Cp. xii. 311. 3. 

7 iv, Cp. the Subtle body of the Si^khya with the bebg of sbeteen 
elements ol this Upamsad. 

* J,Ph, 510-515. See Svet, Upr, i 4 ; IV. 5. 

V I. to: iv. ]o; iii. 12; and iv. e. 

See I.P., p. 142 0.: Keith : Sdmkkya, pp. 14-15. The f^riifiihaiApanlya, 
GdFibAu. are much influenced by the Siifakbya doctrines, 

iii. 3-. See also CbSn. Up,, vi. 3, 

Li. 5: V. 2. Some trace the conception of three gupo^ to the three 
colours meotbued m the Upanisad and repeated in Iht Si^etJlivAtawa 

E/pon If od. 
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nature. ^ The Upailiaads mjike use in a general and indetemiinate 
way of these terms, whidb later Systems have stamped Mtith a spedal 
sigtitheance. 

Jaeobi's attempt to regard tlie SSihkhya as the development of an 
early materialist sohoo] has little to support it. By its Icuistence on 
the ab&oliite reality and independence of spirit, the Samhhya set itself 
against all materialist views of mental phenomena. We do not come 
across any stage of the development of the S&dikhya at whiGh it cao 
be identilied with materialism. 

The relation of the Sftdikhya to early Buddhism has given rise to 
much speculation as to mutual borrowing.* Though the Slimkhya 
works, which have come down to us^ are later than the origin of 
Buddhism^ and may have been Influenced by Buddhist theories, the 
S^chkhya ideas themselves preceded Buddha,i and it is impossible to 
regard Buddhism as the source of the Siihkhya. Insistence on fitilTer- 
ing, the enbordination of Vedic sacrifices and denunciation of ascetic 
extratagances, indigerence to theism and the belief in the constant 
becoming of the world (parin^iminityatva] are common to Buddlusm 
and the Sarhkhya. These casual coincidences are not enough to 
justify the thcoiy of mutual borrowing, especially in view of the marfeed 
divergences between the two. Buddhism does not accept any of the 
central prindples of the Siihkhya^ an mactive puru^a, an ultimate 
prakfti and tlig theory of the gu^as. If the Buddhist chain of 
causation resembles, in some respects, the Sftmkhya theory of evolu¬ 
tion, it is because both of them have for their common source the 
Upiini^ads. Whether the Strhkhya at the time o| Buddha was 
atheistic in character is more than we can say. 

In the MahSbhSrain evidently we find a definite movement of 
thought identical with the SLAiiikliyar* AnvgitA explains the distinc¬ 
tion of puru^ and prakrti J The pury^ is the subject of knowledge^ 


^ vi, to, Cp, Keith: "'There is, in datail, ia the Sajhkhya little that 
caauot be found in the Upani^ds in some place or other " [Samkh^a, p, Co). 
■ See I.P., pp. 472-473' 

1 " There is abundant endenoe, both In Ifindu and Buddhist works, 
of unqne^tionable antiquity and authenticity of the Sariikhya and tho Yoga 
systems having been current before the time of Buddha " (RAjendni IJSI 
Mitra; Y.Sn, p. xvi). Buddhistic legends mention Kapita OS one of the 
predecessors of Buddha, See Gorbe's S.P.S,, Vj-tU, p. 3. Cp. Brahmajsla 
SiBra: ** There are brethren , some reel uses and Brabmios who am 

eteroalists, and who an four gmunds proclaim that both the soul and the 
World are, They arc addicicd to logic and reasoning, and give utterance 
to the following concLusians of their own, beaten out by their argumenta¬ 
tions and based on their sophbtry. Etemai is the soul; and world, 
giving birth to nothing new, is steadfast as a mountain peak, as a pillar 
Ermly fixed : and these living creatures, though they pass from birth to 
birth, fall froni one of existence and spring up in another, yet they 

ue for ever and ever/' 

* I P,, pp. 301-504. 

& 
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tlic twenty-fifth pHndple let over ag^l^nst the other tweoty-fonr 
pnjiciples of nature which are the objects of knowledge.*^ FiflaJ 
release is effected by a. recognitiDD of the fundamental distinction 
between spirit and nature.» The plurality of spirits is empirical. 
Tlie souls are many—so long as they are in union with nature: bnt 
when tliey realise their distmetion from it they return to the twenty- 
sixth principle of God.J The Epic philosophy is decidedly tlicistic in 
character and whatever elements of the SSihkhya are present in it 
are pressed into the semce of theism. The seli is said to send out 
from itself the gii^as even as a spider emits a web.-i Prahfti works 
under the Control of puru^a J Et is said to be a product of puni^a into 
which it is resolved from time to time-* Mahat+ ahamh^ra and manas 
are cosmic functiona of the supreme spirit, KapiJa, the founder of the 
syntem according to the tradition, is referred to as a great sage of 
revered memory. It is clear that the Siihkhya did not assume its 
later distinctive shape even in the Epic®, whichr for one thing, do not 
mention tanmitras. Different views of tlie order and development 
of the principles are to be met with. The nea^rest approach on this 
point to the classical S^khya is found In the A »uglf^ 7 The view's 
of Pafica^ikha,* and Asita Devala^ are mentioned. Asuri is said to have 
taught the Samkhya to Paficaiikha, and the S^m^hya KJriAfl repeats 
this suggestion of the Epic. Both Asuri and Paflca^ha adhere to a 
theistic SiLihkhya and believe in the supremacy of Bralunan. The 
independence of the individual soul is only relative. There are impor¬ 
tant diderencea in details betweeu the Samkhya views and those of 
Paficaiikha.** 

Though Manu does not mention the Strhkhya by name, the 
account of creation given in the first chapterp the acceptance of the 
three sources of knowledge/^' the detailed description of the three 

« M.B., xii. 30a. 3^4*. " 

t ml 350. 15-36: xiL 551. ^-4. * ^65- 4 *^ 

I jdL 5U- 3 3^5- 

7 liv. 40-4^r * xiL 219 : lii- 32 1 - ofi-iia. ^ xit- 274, 

«■> Cormpoflding to mind, which he regards as the sbith organ of per- 
ccpboii, Fs^hcp^ikhs looks upon power as the siseth organ of af^ticiii. The 
account of ml. 219 dificis from that in xU. Sifl, 96-112. where Paficadikha 
is said to have recegnised tturly prindpli^s. It is sometimes said that this 
latter view is an early Joito of the Padca^ikba unit. It is dlfhcult to decide 
whEthcr the Pahcaiikha of the »hool traditioo is the same ae the Paiica^ikba 
referred to id the Epic, since there is a divergence between the views 
attributed to him in the SI. 3 . and those to be gathered from the S^inkhya 
and the Yoga work^ Professor Dia Gupta gives a long sammary of a mom 
or less slmiJax view from Caraka's tnedkaJ treatLse. HUtcry of Indian Phiioiopky^ 
pp. 213 ffr, but there U no mention of the tanmitrag, and puiu^ iod prakrti 
are both Tegarded as avyakta: nor is the puru^ legerded as passive and 
possioniess. Release Is said to be the attainment of the state of Dnihiuan, 
The account £a influenced by the views of the Vcdlnta, the NyiLya-Yailefika 
and Buddhism as much as the Sidikhya.. 

II I.F., pp. 51^517-^ 
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show th« stroo^ Lnhueoce d£ tho S4itikhya. The PurAn^ * 
and the Later Vedanta writings use SSihkhya theoii^, though they 
give ELD quarter to its atheistic luetaphysics^ and are of little use in 
dccSdiug the question of the antiquity of the system. 

The Sfjhkhya views^ as w^e meet with them in the Upani^ds^ the 
including the Bhit^wodgii^ and Mcin:ii, lean to theism.i 
Puru^a and praJtfti were not independent reaUties but only the hiodea 
ot God- In Buddhaimrita we have an account of a mect^ 

ing between Buddlia and his former teacher Ar4*ia, who holds the 
S&iiikhya view's, though in a thel^tic setting. It seems to be very 
proLiable that the earUeat lonn of the SSmkhya was a sort of realistic 
theism^ approaching the Viil^fddvaita view of the Upani^ads. While 
this type of SArnlchya may be regarded as a legitimate development 
of the teaching of the Upanisads^ the dualistic Samkhya, which insists 
On the plurality of puru$as and the independence of prakrti and drops 
all account of the Absolute^ can hardly be said to be in line wlLh the 
teaching of the UpanL^ads. The question b> bow did it happen that 
tbo SSifikhya rejected the idea of the Absolute w^hich alone could 
make the satisfactory ^ Tlie Slihkhya did not L>ecome a 

well co-ordinated system until after the rise of Buddhism. 'SVhen 
Buddhism oOcred a challenge to realism, the S^mkhya accepted the 
cLiailenge and argued on strictly rational grounds far the reality of 
selves and objects. When it developed on a purely rationalistic Soil, 
it was obliged to concede that there was no prcxif for the existence of 
God. 


Ill 

Literature 

Tradition unanimously ascribea the authorship of the system to 
Kapila.^ Some say that he is the son of Brahma, 3 others that he b 


^ xii. 24-13- 

* Ste iii. 5 : lii: xvii; Mdrka^ 4 ^ya, iJv, 

i ** A Ttudy of the Epic and oth«!r early matcriaU has convinced me that 
there is not a single passage in which disbelief in ISrahmau or God is attributed 
to the Si^rnkbya {Fraaklin EdgertOn l American J&tinuil if PhUshgyt 
xlv. I. p. ej. M.B., xii. [X039, is usually regarded as empbaaidng the vital 
distinction between the Sa^khya^ which denies God. and Ihe Yoga, which 
does not. Edgerton combats this opinion, but It is dilhcult to explaLa 
away those passages of the A-LB. which distinguish the SAjhkbiya of twent^^-six 
principlea from that of twenty-five principles. The latter type of Sdihkhya 
Is iod^erent to the Absolute o£ Gdd (xiL 300]. It is^ however^ true that the 
M.B. does not support the Eatter view. 

* Svetr Up,, V. n, Cp- M.B., MokfOdkarma. 

Silfhlchyasya volets kapilob poramaf^ib pur^tana^ 
HLra4yagarbho yogasya vakt4 n^yob pur^tonob. 

I M-B., xii+ 340 , by ; Eiwdyand. i. 40^4*' 
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an avaLtiLr of still others identUy^ him ^ith an incaroation of 

Agni.* While these aocnimts are mythical^ it may be accepted that 
a hktoricaL individual ol the name of Kaptla waa Tosponaible for the 
^mkhya tendency of thought. We shall not be wrong if we place 
him in the century preceiling Buddha-1 There is no evidence to show 
that the S^rkkhyit^m:acaHii Sutra and the Tattvasam^a generally 
attributed to Kapila were composed by him. livarakno^ in his 
Kdrik& describes himself as being in the succession Oif disciples from 
KaplEa ihrongh Asuri and Pafica^kha >4 Asnri probably lived before 
600 B c,, if he be one with the Asnrl of the 

Garbc thinks that PaAca^ikha may be assigned to the first century a.d. 
From the few fragmentary passages that have come down to us^ 
Paficaiikha held the theory of the three gu^as. He regarded the 
puryfas j as atomic in size,* and attributed the connection oi puru^ 
and prakrti to want of discrimination rather than to works.? 

The S&fitkhya Karikd of Bvarakr^o^ ia tbe earliest available 
as well as the most popular testthook of the schooL From its 
□ame it is clear tliat it Is not the hrst work of the system. A 
Chinese tradiUou ascribes to Vmdhyavflsa the rewriting of a work 
by V^faga^a- If Vindh>^avasa is the same as the author of the 
KSrikd * it follows that ttie ffdrfjtJ was based 00 an earlier work 
of which we liave no mformationJ It is a work of the third 


^ Bh^gavata, m. S4- 36 : IL 7. 1. * S.P.B., vL 70. 

1 Weber bolds that the S^ajhkhya is the oldest of the eiisthiB syaieme 
(Histary 0/ fn4mn LiUraiurt, p, ?35)- mEntidna the ^dLkhya and 

the Voga very aacient systems, sanltaue dve. xil. 15711. 

i S.K.j 70. Accordiog to the M.B, [xii. iiS, 14-15)^ the successora of 
Kapila are A-^uri. Pahcaiikha, Gatgya and UEQka. The Chinese tradition 
reg^irch one Paflca^iklil as the disciple of Kauida, Evidently he ia difTcrent 
from Faflcaiikha, See Ui l Fhitos^ky^ pp. 7-S. There la in the 

M.B. a section on " JanakapaQcasikhasaihvlUla,^' and some of hk opiniona 
ere quoted in Y.B. 

j S.RB.,L rzy, * Y.B., Tamatfaiidrad^, i. j*. ? S.F.B., vf. 63. 

* Taknkuau thinks that Vindhyav^in was a title of livarakr^o^ 
190^) r Gunaratna regards them as dilTerent 
dlpikd, pp. 101, 104 )- 

I The Bkdgt^aia teUs ns that only a portion of the Sdnikhya works haa 
come down to na^ while a large part is said to he lost by time (kSfavlpluta}. 
i. 3. to^ Vijfiflnabhikya hnlds that many woika have been devouiEd by 
tima (kAlilrkablmk^tain) tS.P,B., IntroducGofl)^ The last verse of the 
A'ariAd reads: The subjects treated in the seventy versea are 
those ^ the entire faf^ifanira^Excluaivc of tlie LUustraGvci talcs, and omitting 
bBo controversial questions.It is admitted that the verse is an inter¬ 
polation, since Gaudap^a, the earliest commentator oC the does 

not mentiDn ft. Gui^aratna refers to It ia said that 

Asuri poputarised it, and Poncaiikha made it atheiatfe and attributed it to 
Kapila. It is, however, diihcult to be definite about ah this. Vdcospatl 
and NSrityat^ are oi opinion that ^A^fitantrA refers isot to a work but only 
to a scheme of aiaity topics. The some explanatJoD may perhaps be true 
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Cfutury Gaui^apEdst wrote a oaEiiiiiciitairy on the K^riltd. 

Whether thia K>iimienta.tor is the same as Use author ot the Kdrikd 
on the ^fandahyopanisad caunot be decided, in view of the diversity 
of thought between the two works. As he is earlier Usan VScnspati, 
he may be assigned to the eighth century a.d> VScaspati's 
SdjHkhyaiaiitfa^aHmudi [ninth cfintuiy A.D.) is a popular work. 
ls^S.r&yaoa*9 SdfkAhyafaticfrtkd Is a treatise on the Karikd. 

The ^dndihyupravacanaSutfa^ attributed to Kapilaj Jhas six chapters, 
ol which the first three are devoted to an expositioD of the Sdmkhya 
prindplcs, the fourth gives some Uiustrative stories* the fifth refutes 
rival vie^vs^ and the sixth winds up with a recapitulation. The work is 
assign«l to tlic fourteenth century a-d., chiefly on ttse ground that 
Madhava's docs not refer to it, but bases its 

account of tbe SSibkltya on the Kdrikd.i Wliile the A'driAJ develops 


cl the ^a^fiianira mentioned m the jaina Anuyogadfar^ S^Sira. According 
to the ^(xii), the SArbkhya is a Iheistic system cf sixty 
divmotLi of two parts of thirty-Lwe {prakrti) and twenty-eight (\ikrtij 
arctians. Vlcaspati quotes a passage froui RdjAvdrSUka in bis 
nnii.d'l (73} to the eUecl tliat ^a^^itajtira is so called since it dealt with the 
sixty topics of prakrti* its onen»s. its difference frcmi pumsas. etc. A 
Chmese tmdldou ascribes the authorship of ^ofpitantra to Faucaiiktiii, 
while Var^aga^Lya souietlfnes gets the credit for It, MdtMaii, ii. t 5. 

* The Buddhist monk Pammartha (sixth century A.D.ji LrauslatEd it 
into Chlnciie and also wrote a commenlary an it. The Chinese tradition 
placx^ Vindhyavffsa before Vasubandhu, who quotes the second verse from 
the KdfikA, Sec Ui: Philosophy^ Whether Vindhyavlk^ be 

the author ol the Kdrikd, as Keith suggests p, 70; I.L.A.^ 

p. 449; AcrFttnMfni^?p> 5 dj p. 3o)d or a commentator on it, as BcU-alkar 
holds CommetnoraiioK Volume, pp. l75'l7B)i livamkf^u^ 

earlier than Vasobandhu, who ts now assigned to the fourth century a.u, 
Svapneivara identifier l^varakp^O^ with KaJidAsu. *' l 5 vaiak[‘^oauSutnu^ 
kHidAsena k|-tab tariksh.*' Sw Hall's SdrkAhyatdra, p. ag. Ii\'amkr?ua 
seems to have been definitely atheistiu Though the Kdrikd is said to con¬ 
tain seven ly v'cmeg, only sixty-nine have come down to ui. B, G, Tilak tried 
to reconstruct from Gaudap^a^a commentary on S.K.* €<1^ the missing 
verse thus;—^ 

Kiranam Hvaram eke bruvatc kAlam part! svabh^vadi vS, 

Prajah kathaih nlrgno^to vyaktal? kaiasvabhfivaf ta. 

GaudAp^da^a commentary' seems to have in view such a verifl, and later it 
waa perhaps suppressed, since it was inconveniently atheistic. 

^ Md(haravwt{i is a work of the Silhkhya phikhsophy^ of which Gaud^- 
pAda's BAdfya Is reported to be an abridgment. But* as a ride. v|ttis come 
later than the hh^yas* and the fact that the MafkaravyiH comments on 
the Last three vemes of the S,K. makes fur its Uter date. See Bhanddfkor 
Comm^rnifraiicm Voiumtr 

j Svapne^vara. In his Kattmudlprabhd, assigns the S.P.S. to Fafica^ikha. 
and traces Its attribution to Kapils to the fact that the latter initiated the 
tradition. See Hall's SdJAAAy-iamrn, p, >&, 

1 Guttatatna {faurteenth century a.o.) does not refer to this work. 
BtflideSj tbe BA 4 jyd on It appeared in the sixteenth c^eutury, aud if the 
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a strict dualism, the Sutra shows a more conciliatory attitude tow^ax^ 
theistic monism > Ammddha's SdtHhhyasutravjiii belongs to the 
hftccnth century^ while Mah^deva's SStkkhyasutrav^tiistlra is said to 
have bcenwriiteu about a-d+ 1600. Lsgkus^t^hyasvtrtfv^Uiis 

not ol much value. The most important w'ork on the SiSmkhyapr^-- 
vacanii Sftim 13 VijfiAaabhiksu's S^fhlfkyaptauacanabhd^ya (sixteenth 
Century}. Thi$ autlior endeavours to minimise the distinctiou between 
the S^ihkiiya and the thdstic ^^edinta, wMch he regards as the genuine 
VedSjita, while the Advaita Ved^inta is itsi modem falsUlcation. VijfiA - 
nabhik^u wrote also Sufnkhya.^Sra^ yogmfSriiika, YogasSrasamgraha 
as weD aj a commeutaiy on the Brahma^ Sutra called VijmaSmfia. 


rv 


CAtiSALrrr 


We may now consider the arguments by winch tlie SSritlchya 
system arrives at its dualism of pmk|ti and puni^n The 
S^ikhya argues to the existence of prakrtip through the 
ai cation of tlie principle of causality. 



(Yhe theory that the eSoct really exists beforehand in its 
cause IS one of the central features of the Saihkhya system. 
The Saihkhya defines cause as the entity In wlndi the effect 
subsists in a latent form, and gives the folloi^ing grounds in 
support of it ^: (i) The non-exUtent cannot be the object 
of any actixity. The sky-flower cannot be produced. What 
is non-existent can never be made existent. Blue cannot 

Spirit wp3 of 941 ^arUcT date Jt Is difficult to Ictiow why ho bh£^y 3 . was 
po»d carlitr. It refers to 9JI oUier VicaspaU is not awmrc of It. 

Alberuui, who wrgtc h\s aceount io the Orat half of the eleventh centciry^ 
is familiar with the works ol livaraltrso^ Gakuda.pajd2L, but does not 
seem to know of the Sw^f 

^ Cpr Garbe: '' In particular, the author of the SOtru \a at grexit paidj 
to fumisb proof of the uttefly impossible thesis that the teachiags of the 
S^Ubkbya systeni are not in irreconcilable contradJrtion with the doctrine 
of a person^ God, with tbo doctrine of the aU-embracing unity of Brahman, 
with the doctrine of the nature of Brahunan as blisa (Snanda), and with the 
doctrine oE the attain ment of the highest aiin in the heavenly world " {see 
h 95. 154 r V, 64, 6fi, 110 ; vL 31^ 33, 39). Iodccd+ the 
shows easily recognisable results of Vedintic inEuence in many places; most 
plainly perhaps at iv^ 3, which is a word lor word repetition ol the V^d^nlti 
S^ra, iv^ t [, and at v. 116,. where the Vedlnta technical term brahmarupaid 
is used inetead ot the proper Saihkhya expression ** (Garbe’s ed. of 
p. ad). 


- S.K,, 9, 
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be ttiiide into yellow even by a thousand artists.* (2) The 
product is not diflorent from the niaterial of which it is com¬ 
posed^ {3) It exists before it comes into bemg in the shape 
of the material. II this is not admitted^ then anything can 
come out of anything. (4) Causal efficiency belongs to that 
which has the necessary potency. (5) The effect is of the 
same nature as the cause. The cloth is not dififerent from 
the threads in its essence. The causal relation cannot subsist 
between objects essentially different from one another.O 
Development i|_the coming to light of what is latent and 
hidden^ or^ as^ristotle would say^ it is the tiaiifsition from 
potential being To actual beingp or, in Hewers words, it is the 
passage from the implicit to the explicit This view has also 
the support of scripturej According to this doctrine of 
satkaiyavada, the cause and The effect are the undeveloped 
and the developed states of one and the same substance. 
All production is development (udbhava), and all destmetion 
is envelopment (anudbhava) or disappearance into the cause*^ 
There is no such thing as utter an nihil ation. The past and 
the future states mre not destroyed, since they are perceived 
by the YogisJ The S^khya adopts t^je theory of evolution 
(a™bhava) and involution (tlrobhava)^ 

^Cause and effect are different stafS^ and so are distinct 
from each other^^ though this distinction is based on our 
practical interests. jWhile a jar can hold water^ day cannot* 
;^[Wule the materlm cause and the effect are fundamentally 
one, tliey are practically different, since they serve different 
purposes. Identity is fundamental, while difference is only 
practical. The S^khya distinguishes two kinds of causes, 
efficient and material. While the material cause enters into 
the effect, the efficient cause exerts influence from outside. 
Though the effect is contained in the cause, something else 
is necessary to liberate it from the causal statCj} We have 
to press the seeds to get the oil, beat the paddy to get the 
grain. ^^Tien this concomitant activity (sahakari^ti} is 


1 Nahi kartudif^yata {rollVdAdiuiHK^fj P-9). 

* Tsiivakaum%fiit. p. 9. 
i CttSa., vi, 2. 3. also B.Or, iu ta. 

^ S P S., I. i S.P.B., i iii. 
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wanting, the effect does not arise.’ Though the effect is 
potentially contained in the cause, this potentiality is not 
actualised all at once. The removal of the barriers is the 
concomitant cause required to actualise the potentiality. 
These concomitant condt lions are, according to Vyasa, place 
(deia), time (kala), and form and constitutiO'n of a thing 
(akara).^ From a piece of stone a plant caimot spring.t 
Two kinds of effects are distinguished. 'WTicn cream is pro¬ 
duced from milk, we have a case of simple manifestation^ 
V^Tien a jew'ol is made of gold, we have an instance of repro¬ 
duction, (wTien the quality of a thing changes, we have a 
case of dharmapannama; when the potential becomes actual 
and the change is only external, we have a case of lak^a^a- 
parinama. The change of state due to mere lapse of time is 
avasthaparinama.i Change is taking place everywhere and 
at every mome nt!*^ We cannot twice step into the same 
stream, since the waters do not remain identical for two 
moments together. It is also true that the same Individual 
does not twice stop into the same river, for he has meanwhile 
changed even as the river has done. ^11 things and states, 
outward and inward, are subject to this Iw^ of changed From 
out of this changing process the mind of man constructs the 
rule of causality,^ by means of the relation of antecedents 
and consequent^ 

■ VyAsA illustrails the working pf thrae concomitant eau^ thtts : " As 
the owner or mnn^ Ticlds can iirigate tmtn a £cld which is already flooded, 
other? of the game or a lower level without farcing the watery thereto with 
his hand, and merely hy malting an opeiiing in the barrier or dyke, an which 
the watei^ nigh m by their own force: or, furtbEf, as the same person 
cannot forte these watcis^ or the earthly matters held in solution thereip, 
into the roots of the lice plants, but only removes the obstructive grasses 
apd weeds, on ^vbich the fluids of their own power eater the root? ; such £a 
the action oi an edectuBtiug condition {dinltta) added to a sum of materiil 
causes or conditiotiia/' iv+ 3.) 

* Y.B.JU, 14, 


1 But according to the Sirblcfaya phiSosophy^ any caimo can produce any 
efieci (since ah things are modiheations of piEikiii] if only the obstructing 
barriers of that particular cflcct are removed. VijflAnabhiksu admits that 
if by the wUl of Cod the armngemGnt of particles in the stone serving as a 
barrier to the patEutial tendencies to develop into the shoot of a plant is 
removed, then a plant may ftpring from a stouer 
4 Y.B.p ui. 5 S.F.S., i. ixi 


4 Bu ddhinirml^^ 
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Prakrti 

The SiiiTikhya attempts an explanation of nature as an 
immense complexity of dements which is ever changing. 
Tlie hierarchy of forms from phi-sical matter, which is itself 
a product of submaterial elements, is represented as an 
unfolding of the resources of nature. Qf all effects are latent 
in tlieir causes, and if infinite regress^ to be avoided, there 
must be an uncaused cause. From the principle of causality 
it is deduced that the ultimate basis of the empirical universe 
is^ t^ unmanifested (avy'aktam) prakrti, The SMkhya 
Karikd argues for the existence of prakfli on the following 
grounds >; (i) Individual things are limited in magnitude. 
Whatever is limited, is dependent on something external to 
itself. The finite as finite, therefore, cannot be the source of 
the imj verse. (2) All individual things possess certain per¬ 
vasive characteristics, thus implying a common source from 
which they all issue. The Samkliya does not believe that 
the different elements are completely distinct from one 
pother. (3) Tliere is an active principle manifesting itself 
in development of things. Evolution implies a principle 
which cannot be equated with any one of its stages. It is 
somctliing larger than its products, though immanent in them. 
(.!() The effect differs from the cause, and we cannot, therefore, 
Say that the finite and conditioned world is its own cause. 
(3) There is the obvious unity of the universe, suggesting a 
single cause. The Sainkhya assumes the continuity of the 
world from the lo^vest to the highest. The products evolve 
and dissolve in a definite order. The world is said to be the 
parinaraa, or transformation, of prakrti. wlvich is its cause 
Evei^hing is the effect of a producing cause; for from nothing 
nothing comes. If less should be contained in the cause tlian 
in the effect, then this excess would have to be produced by 
nothing. It follows that the cause must contain more reality 
than. Or at least aa much reality as, the eff ect^ The natural 
light of reason, to use Descartes's words, tells us that the 

’ [ j acd tS, 
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^^timate cause must contain eminenlly aU the reality^ meaning 
\nd value of the eftec^ Nothing can be evolved which is 
not in kind originally involved-* ^^hile every effect is caused, 
prakfti has no cause,* but is the cause oi all effects, from 
which it is mienred.a It Is called pradh^a, since all effects 
axe founded on itp^ BTalima, ox that Vrhjch grows ,5 inayE^ 
or that which measures or limits. It is the primary form of 
being from which different orders of existences issue. The 
Saihkhya recognises the impossibili^ of deducing puru^ ot 
the selfp from prakrti or the not-scl^ . 

^Xhe products are caused, while prakrti is uncausedjJ the 
products ore dependent^^while prakrti is indepKmdent^ the 
produces are many in number, limited in space an^tiime; 
whilo^rakrti is one, all-pervading and eternal pie products 
are tW signs from which we infer the source. ^Prakrti cm 
never perish p and so it could never have been cRate^ 
mtelUgent principle cannot be the material out of which 
the inanimate world is formed, for spirit carmot be transformed 
into matte^ Besides^ agency belongs not to the puru|a or 
the soul, mt to the ahamkara or sclf-sense, which is itself 
a nroduct .7 

f The difficulty that prakpU is not perceived Is not of much 
m^ent. There are ever so many tilings which are accepted 
as real, though they are not open to perception. Perception 
cannot succeed with regard to objects too near or too remote. 
Defects of senses or manas, obstruction of another objectp or 
presence of more attractive stimuli, render perceptiouusdess- 
The fineness of prakfti renders it imperceptible,^ 4 ^asa 
describes prakfti as "that vrhich never is nor is hot, that 
which exists and does not exists that in which there is no 
non-existence, tlie unmanifested, without any specific mark, 

I Cp. with this Ducartes's distinctiDii of emwieot aad foimai 

■ S.P.S., i. ej. ^ S.P.S.. i im. 156. 

* Fradldyitc (S.RB.j i. 125), LokSeSrya whUg that it hi called prakrti, 
aiace it is iht souroe of ah chacise, avidya, srinM it ia opposed to ah koovr- 
Itdge, miya, smt* it ia the causo of the varied crcatiaii. PrakrUr Ity 
ucyate Tnkiratp4diikatvat,avidyljnaiiaviro4hltv4t, mayi vicitrasrstikatatvSl 
(TatfPdfj^ayfl, pr 4S), Plato had a sSmiLar idta of a uoiversaa m/isihlo seam 
of all materiaJ foimi. See TxnuJK^. p, -24. 

j B.G,, 3tiv. 3. 

* S.K.. 10* S.RS., L 134. S« also Y.B.* iv. 12; S.P.B., L 7S. 

I S,P;S-. Vi. M. ' <■ 
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the central background of what serves the ends of 

sell is the existent* then prafem is non-exist(mt^)though it is 
not non-existent as a square circle, ^gain* nothing that 
exists oui be destroyedp and the products exist in prakiii, 
though in an unmanifested state. In it all determinate 
existence is implicit.j The different gunas do not annul 
themselves* but areHn a state of equipoisCp which is not 
macti>dty but ^kind of tension. Ptakrti is not so much 
being as force. As the equilibrium of the three gunas.Mt is 
the ground of ali morMcations* physical and psychical^ It 
is pure potentiality. 3 We do not know the real nature of 
prakrti or the gunas* since our knowledge is confined to 
phenomena,-! It is devoid of sound and touches practically 
the limit beyond which we cannot go. It is empirically an 
abstraction p a mere name. O But it must be assumed to exist 
as prius of all creation. ^ 

^The Samkhya description of the world in terms of one 
h^ogeneoixs substance* of which all things are but different 
configurations resulting from the different combinations of 
its ultimate constituents^ has some resemblance to the 
materialist theory^ Both the Samkhya and materialism 
attempt to attain a more rational conception of the universe 
than the somewhat ^aotlc view which surface appearances 
leave on our minds, ^oth of them assert the ultimate reality 
of a primary substance which they regard as eternal, inde¬ 
structible and ubiquitous^ The multiplicity of heterogeneous 
things which we come across in our ordinary experience is 
traced to this single substance, ;^ut the prakrti of the 
Samkhya cannot be compared mfh matter pure and simple. 
The S^kliya tWnkers are aware of the incapacity of prakrti 

■ nirasad Avyaktam pradhajiam 

(Y B. u. 19: S.RB., L 61), 

• S^y^vasthd (SrP,n„ L &t). 1 Co- H.Vh, i. 9 *- 

f. Vyisa quotts & verse Irom ihe ^a$fUantrit ta tlie effect: 

Gnnatiaib paTamarti riipa™ ^ f^chati 

Yat tu df^dpathaifi prSiptaib tan m^yeva sutucthakanir {Y,B., iv, 13,) 
Vlcanpati, CAimaetitifig oa it, observes ttat pmk|±i Ls Dirt mSyi, but la JUca 
iDity-a, tnAyevai na^ tu mayl. 

1 S-P-U,, laS; V7f|JU piirnifta, 1. 1 . as-at. 

■ Samjftfiinatnim (S.RB., i. CS}. 

1 pim = Wditj, krti = cvcatloQ, or pra = fortt, — to make 
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to produce puru^ as well as the incapacity of puru^ to 
produce prakrti. They admit, while the materialists do not, 
that the evolution of prakrti is purposive^ “ an arch where 
through gleams the untravdled world." Qne prakrti of the 
Samkhya is not a material substance, nor is it a conscious 
entity, since puru^ is carefully distinguished from ii^It 
gives rise not only to the hve dements of the material universe, 
but also to the psychical, ^t is the basis of all objective 
existence. The Saihkhya ai^es at the conception, not from 
the side of science, but from that of metaphysiesj Cljic teal 
in its fulness is distinguished into the unchanging subject 
and the Ranging object prakrti is the basis of the latter, 
the w'orldTJf becoming Qt is the symbol of the never-resting, 
active world stress. It goes on acting unconsciously, without 
regard to any thought-out plan, w'oikuig for ends which it 
does not understand/^ 


VI 

The GutfAS 

(^T he development of prakrti arises by means of its three 
constituent powers, or gunas,^ which are postulated in view 
of the character of the effects of prakrti Prakrti is a string 
of three strands^ Buddhi, which is an efiect, has the pro¬ 
perties of pleasure, pain and bewilderment-and so its cause, 
prakrti, must have answering properties, ^^e guttas are not 
perceived, but are inferred from their effects. The first of 
those is called sattva, It is potential consciousness, and 
therefore tends to conscious manifestation and causes pleasure 
to the individual. Etjmiologically, the word sattva is derived 
from "sat," or that wliich is real or existent. Since con¬ 
sciousness (caitanya) is gcnorally granted such existence, 
sattva is said to be potential consciousness. In a secondary 
sense, " sat " also means perfection, and so the sattva dement 
is what produces goo^ess and happiness^ ^ is said to be 
buoyan^or^ght.M^ie second, rajas, is the source of ah 
activity md prodtlcespain. Rajas leads to a life of feverish 


' S.K., l6. 
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enjoyment and restless effort.* The third is tamas, that 
which resists activity and produces tlie state of apathy or 
indifference. It leads to ignorance and sloth. The respective 
functions of sattva, rajas and tamas are manifestations 
(prak^a], activity (pravjrtti), and restraint (myamana},* 
producing pleasure^ pain and sloth. The three guijas are 
never separate. They support one another and intermingle 
with one another. They are dosdy rdated as the flame, 
the oil and the wick of a latnp.t They constitute the very 
substance of prakrti. All things are composed of the three 
gu^as,* and the diflerences of the world are traced to the 
predominance of the diflerent gunas!^ The origin of this 
conception is undoubtedly ^ychological, since the kinds of 
feeling tone are made the basis of the distinction, but even 
so early as the period of the Sdtkkkya K^iM the gunas 
signihed factors or constituents of prakrti, S nfhey arc called 
gui^ (or qualities), since pralqii^lone is substantive, and 
these are merely dements in it.^^ey may be regarded as 
representing the different stages of the evolution of any 
particular product. The sattva signifies the essence or the 
form which is to be realised, the tamas the obstacles to its 
realisation, and the rajas represents the force by whidi the 
obstacles are overcome and the essential form is manifested.'^ 
VA thing is always produced, never seated, according to th^ 
Simkhya theory of satkaiyavad^ C&oduction is manifest¬ 
ation and destruction is non-manif^tattonj/Thes^wojiGpend 


on the absence and presence of counteractjnj 


sss^ 


]) 


thing is majkifestod wh<m the impediments are removed. 




I Du||k]iQpa^tAwbti2Jca.tvB, wMIfr tamas in 

1 pmUaiakriySsthltiidaiD . . . (Y,S.,iir 

1 S.K., 13. 1 Trigun^tmaka. 

i Cp. Svet. Up., iv. 5r Ajam 

MMiait a rcfertjice to the thfee colours meotionM inthe Chdndcgya 
(vi, 4), Saihkara inakes aa adherent of the Saiiil^hya Bchool lotcrpiEt it thui: 
" In this \-cTBo, hy the words ' fed, wkLte and black' are to be understood 
rajas^ sattvam aiid tamas. The red is rajas (emotion), bccaii« it naturally 
maka produi^cs onrert, milja^'ati; tlic white la aattvam (esuntLally 
good), because It naturally makes bright: the black is tamas (darkness),^ 
aitiCe it naturally darkens. As the three ^0^ belong to the pri mal prakfli, 
they are called aji, unborn.** L 4. 9.} The gu^as are so railed because 

they bind the spirit (gu pa —rope) L fiij. 
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is sattva or the form of a thing that is manifested^ ft is 
/^}as that brings about the manifestation ; tamas is the 
rSistance to be overcome, the obstacle to the manifestation 
of sattva." ’lAliile sattva and tamas answer to tlie affiimative 
being and negative non-being, rajas refers to the struggle 
between the Everything has its ideal essence, which it 

strives after, and actual setting, w^hich it tries to get rid of. 
The latter is its tSmasa state, the former its sattva state, 
while the process of striving represents the rajasa condition. 
Sattva, finally, is that by which a thing manifests itself to 
consciousness, f^ince these moments are found in ah exist¬ 
ent^ they are attributed to the original prakrt i.^ 

(^he gunas are not qualities in the VaiScsika seq^e, since 
they possess the properties of lightness, activity, etc^ ' Vijha- 
nabhih^u makes them types of reals,< ((rhile in the early 
Upani^ads s they stand for psychic stat^ which produce 
physical and mental evil. The gunas are said to be extremdy 
fine in texture. They arc always changing, Even in what 
is regarded as the state of equilibrium the gunas are con¬ 
tinually changing into one ano^er,* These changes in them¬ 
selves do not produce objective results, so long as the equil- 

* Dr. Seal writes : '* E^^iy ptcnnmettoii coosists of a threefold arch^ ; 
Lutelligible essence, and mass. In intimate union these cnl^r into 

things as essential oonstLtutive factors. The Essence of a thing (sattva) H 
that by which it manifests itself to intelligence, and nothing exists without 
fttich manite&tation in the udE verse of consciousness (sama^tihuddhi). But 
the essence is only one of three mDments. It dMS not possess mass nr 
giavily, it neither offers resistance nor does work. Nest, there is the 
element of tamas, mass, InertlaK matfcef-fltull, which offers Tesistanco to 
motinn u well as to conscious ichectinn. But the inteliigeocesstufF and the 
matte r-9tui cannot do any work, and ate devoid of productive activity in 
theinseLves. All work opmes front rajas^ the priocipte of energy^ which 
overcomes the resistance of matter and supplies even iaielligence with tbe 
energy which it re-qiiiies for its own work of cousdous regutatian and adap¬ 
tation (TJte Postdu^ Si^itnea a/ Hindus, p. 4). To some Dr, Soars 
dever attempt would seem not so much interpretaiig the S^nikbya m 
rewriting 

> Sometime it is said that activity, which characterises (he whole 
nniverse. has no meaning apart from something that resists activity. Thus 
rajas^ or the active phase, implies tamas, or the passive aspKt. Without it 
there will be perpetual activity of all things. The activity itself scr^-es 
ratiotial ends, and so the sattva aspect also is present (roflvaAoHittu^l. ijJ, 

1 S.P-B .L 61. 

i Vficaspati and SdrkkhyakdrikS do not give this Inteipre^tloo. 

$ ^vetdivala^a and Afatlr^ya^l Upani^aiis- 
* S&rQpapaiinima, 
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ibrium is undisturbed. If there is a disturbance of the 
equilibrium (gunak§obha}, tben the gunas act on one another 
and evolution takes place. The varied interq^tion of the 
gunas accounts for the variety of the world. WTiichcvcr 
^na is preponderant in any plrenoinenoivit becomes manifest 
in it, thou^ tire others are not absent, (In material things at 
rest, tamas is preponderant, while sattva and rajas are sub- 
ordinate; in things in motion, rajas is preponderant, while 
th«^ others are latent. So the terms " sattva, rajas and 
tamas" are emploj^ed to mark predominant aspects rather 
than exclusive characters. Though the guruxs work together 
for the production of the world of effects, still tjiey never 
coalesce. They are modified by mutual influciice on one 
another or by their proximity. They evolve, join and 
separate. No one loses its power, though the others may be 
actively at work.’ Prakrti and its products possess the 
gunas and so are unconscious. They are devoid of the power 
of discriminating betw'een themselves and puru§a. They arc 
always objective, while puru^a alone is subject.^ 

A dlfTfincnt view of is found in Vijfianabhiksy, who regards 

them as subtle eEtitica, iniiiiite in number according to tbe diversity 
of individuals. It is not correct^ according to this view, to say that 
the tinlveraal produce a diversity of eJfccU oa account of their 

varying combinatiDns, zimx snch a view cannot accciliat for the 
appearance of minor differences.^ Though the majiiieafations of the 
gunas are innumcmble, still on account of the possession of certain 
fcatui^js in coinmonH aa lightness, they are classified into three kind 5 > 
E^ch of the three " causal substances, sattva, etc., has manifold 
indhidual manif estations i The gu^as cannot be cieatcd or destroyed. 
While the concrete phenomenal modes are subject to addition and 
subtraction^ growth and decay* which changes ane brought about by 
collocations and aJtcrations from potential to actual, still the potential 
and the actuaJ together are ever the same. It b just as in a game 
of dice : they are ever the same dice, but as tliey fall in various ways* 
they mean to us different things. All change relates to the poaition* 
order, grouping, mixing, separatioii of the efcmally existing essentlala, 
which are always integrating and distntegratiug,J 


* Y.D.. ii. iS. ' 117- 

3 S.P,B,,i, JiS, + 

J TattvakomnHdf. 13-16; TaUvavAiidradi, 11. 20: iv+ a: 3^14 J xud 
iv* IJ-14. 
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VII 

Evolution 

Prakrti is the IxmdaTnental substance out of which the 
world evoJves. In the unmanifested condition, prakiti is but 
the union of opposites. When they are all hdd together in a 
state of equilibrium (samy5vaslha), there is no action. The 
state of rest is said to be the natural condition of prakrti,* 
Yet the absence of outer activity does not mean the absence 
of any tendency to act. The tendencies to manifestation 
{sattva) and acti’V'ity (rajas) are held in check by the tendency 
to non-manifestation and non-activity (tamas). TJie Sartikbya 
conceives the supreme principle of ^ world as a unity vidth 
a real opposition of dements. An abstract unit can be either 
perpetually active or perpetually inactive. Prakrti is not, 
by nature, unstable, and need not differentiate itself of 
necessity.* When there is a disturbance of the equilibrium 
of the gutjas, we have the destruction of prakrti,! the relieving 
of the tension by the overweighting of one side, and the 
setting in of the process of becoming. Prakrti evolves under 
the influence of puru^. The lulfiJment of the ends of the 
puru^ is the cause of the manifestation of prakrti in the 
three specialised states.< Since prakrti is one and ubiquitous, 
all things have prakrti for their basis, and, in a sense, every¬ 
thing shares the characters of everything else. But, as a 
matter of fact, the things do not manifest all effects at once. 
The cause of development follows a definite law of succession 
in space, time, mode and causality,! We cannot say why 
this development happens. We have only to accept it. 
Prakrti, which contains within itseli the possibilities of all 
things, develops into the apparatus of thought as well as the 
objects of tliought. 

Mahat, or the Great, the cause of the whole universe, is 
the first product of the evolution of prakrti, It is the basis 

^ Li iS * Sm Spencer: FikI Frinciplt*^ p. nix. 

] PrnkTttnSia, 

I tv Ava.ith^vi. 4 G$%iti[L Idati puru|iiilLall bbavati 

fY.B,, y. 19}. Scfi on It 

] pAfipiniAkranianiyania- 
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of the intelligence of the mdivndnal. Wiile the term " mahat " 
brings out the cosmic aspect, buddhl, which is used as a 
synonym for it, refers to the psychological counterpart apper¬ 
taining to each individuaL In the Samkhya. stress is laid on 
the psychological aspect of jntLhat/' From the synonyms 
of buddhij* and its attributes of virtue (dharma), knowledge 
(jnaim), equanimity (vairag>''a) ^ and lordship (ai^varya), and 
their opposites^ it is dear that buddhi is to be taken m the 
psychological sense. But the designations of “* mahatp" the 
Greatp Brahma, etc., imply that it is used in the cosmic sense 
also.^ Buddhi is not to be confused with the incorporeal 
puru§a. It is regarded as the subtle substance of all mental 
processes. It is the faculty by wliidi we distinguish objects 
and perceive what they are. The functions of buddhi are 
ascertainment and decision. All other organs function for 
the iutellect (buddhi), which works directly for the pnru^, 
enabling the latter to experience all exist^ce and discriminate 
between itself and prakrti* 

Like the other products of praltrti+ buddhi has the three 
In its sattva aspect, buddhi is distinguished by the observance of 
duly, knowledge* freedom from desire atid divitic powders; in Its 
aspect as rajas U produces desires; and In Its tamas aspect, it pro¬ 
duces negligence, ignorance, etc. VijnSnahliLkfii says tbat all souls 
axe divinep* though their " innate lordliness suffers obscuration by 
rajas and tamas." ^ The eJemental creation is distinguislied Irom 
pratyaj-asarga or the creation of buddhi, which is fourloldp ignorance 
{vlparyaya), bicapadty (a^kti], contentment and perfection 

(aiddhi). There are BHy snbdivisbns of theSe.S Five kinds of ignor¬ 
ance are admitted which are avidyfl, and asmit^ (or egotism) ^ each of 
wliicii is eightfold; r^ga (desire), tenfold : dve^ (hatred), and abhinivela 
[or fear), viliich art eighteen fold. There are twenty-eight varieties of 
incapacity and nine kireds of contentment and eight forms of perfection. 

Buddhi is both etersal and non-elema]. It exists in 
as sccd-force in the causa] condition of prakili when 
its functions are not manifested. When it is transformed 
into tlie condition of effect it is called buddhi. Vijnanabhik^u 

1 kJiyati, prajM, jn^na, 

^ later Vedflnta, buddln l9 tftken conectively, m the upOdhi of 
Hjranyagarbha. 

1 Sar^-a eva purtt^ HAvara ItL 

1 S.P.B.p iL 15 &e also Y.B,, i. a. 
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regards it as never-failing and as containing all sarhskSljas.^ The 
memories are stored in buddhi, and not in ahaiiilcara or manas, 
" Even after the dissolution of ahaihkara and manas by means 
of the knowledge of the truth, there remains recollection." * 

Apparently, the functions assigned to intellect by the 
KariM can be performed by it only if it fe posterior to the 
self'sense or ahamkara., and of the manas and the senses, as 
well as something knowable as the gross elements; but 
the Saihkhya holds that all these are not present at the 
first stage when buddhi is present. We have, therefore, to 
take it in a cosmic sense, as the basis of the distinction 
between the subject and the object, the perceiving and the 
perceived ; but then we shall have to assume a world-spirit, 
which the Samkhya does not allow. The status of mahat 
or buddhi is left in an uncertain condition. Buddhi, as 
the product of ptakfti and the generator of ahamk^a, is 
different from buddhi which controls the processes of the 
senses, mind and aliamk^a. If the former is identified with 
the latter, the whole evolution of prak^ti must be regarded 
as subjective, since the ego and the non-ego arc both the 
products of buddhi. This ambiguity is found in the other 
products of prakrti also. 

Ahamkara (self-sense), or the principle of individuation, 
arises after buddhi. Through its action the different spirits 
become endowed each with a separate mental background. 
We have here also to distinguish the cosmic and the psycho¬ 
logical aspects. Psychologically, the sense of selfhood is 
impossible without a non-ego or an object. But the develop¬ 
ment of the objective comes after the rise of ahamkara in the 
Sajfikltya theory of evolution. We have to admit the possi¬ 
bility of a cosmic ahaihkara out of which individual subjects 
and objects arise. Ahaihkara is conceived as material, and 
while buddiii is more cognitive in function, ahamk^a seems 
to be more practical. Psychologically, the function of 
aharhkilra is abhim^a or self-love. Agency belongs to it, 
and not to the self or puru^.3 Maliat stands to ahamkara 

> S.P.B,, ii. 41-48. * S.P.B,, li, 4^. 

9 S.P.S,. vi, 54. VijnilnAbbilcfu quotes th# Chiliido^ya pajsag» " balm 
syftm " (let me multiply uya«lJ, let me pnocceste;, and commente : 

** The cx-catidu of eltments ctnd aJl th? rest \i preceded abhinkuuA 
Add >9 It u said to be the causa dJ creatioa " i 631. 
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as consciousness to se!f-consdotisness, The former is the 
logical presupposition of the latter- We infer the existence 
of ahaihkara from its effects.* It is regarded as a substance, 
since it is the material cause of other substances, The puru|a 
identifies itself with the acts of praUfti through ahamkara. 
It passes to the self the sensations and suggestions of action 
communicated to it through manas. It thus helps in the 
formation of concepts and decisions, Ahainkara is not what 
individualises the universal consciousness, since the indi¬ 
viduality is already there according to the Sarhkhya. It 
Individualises the impressions that come from the outer 
world. When the ahariiklia is dominated by the aspect of 
sattva, we do good work ; when by rajas, evil ones ; and when 
by tarn as, indiherent ones. In dreamless sleep the function 
of aharbk^ may be absent, but the desires and the ten¬ 
dencies are all there.* It is difficult to know how the self- 
sense is derived from the intellect, or mahat. 

The gunas take three different courses of development 
from aharnkara according to which tlie latter is said to be 
sattvika, rajasa or tamasa. From aharnkara in its sattva 
aspect {vaikarika) are derived the manas and the five organs 
of perception and the five of action, and from the same in its 
tamasa aspect (bhutUdi) the five fine elements. The rajasa 
aspect (taJjasa) plays its part in both and is present in the 
results.i From the tamnatras, or the five fine elements by a 
preponderance of tarn as, the five gross elements arise. In all 
these developments, though one of the gu^as may be pre¬ 
dominant, the others are also present, perform their functions, 
and help indirectly the evolution of the products. 

Manas is the organ which has tiie important function of 
synthesising the sense-data into ^rcepts, suggesting alter¬ 
native courses of action and carrying out the decrees of the 

> S.P.S., 1, 63. ■ s.p.B,. 1 , 63, 

i S.ICi, VijrtaiiaibhiLflU Lplda that the s^ttvLkai jihathkiira gsva 

list to ma.au, the Tijasa to the icn aigans, and the to the five 

tajimatras (S.PrB,, ii, i8)h AnLruddba acoepU the usuaJ view that taju 
b a condition precedent to all evolution, while the othor detennino 

the charactier of the □□nstihienht. VfTiiEa Vica^pAti holds that from mahat 
srisu ahaihkira and from ahaihk^ the tanmairaa, Yijhlaabhilqu b of 
OpinioD that the separatLpn of ahaihkflra and the evolution of the tnamatr^a 
take place in iha malLaL 
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will through the organs of action. As in the case of the 
iiitdkct and tire self-sense, so also in the case of manas no 
distinction is made between the organ and its fiuiction. Manas 
is said to be the doorkeeper, while the senses are regarded as 
tile doors.* The co-operation of manas is n^easajy for both 
perception and action. It assumes manifold forms in con¬ 
nection with different senses.! Manas is not alJ-pervading, 
since it is an instninient possessing movement and action.^ 
It is made up of parts^ since it is connected with the 
senses. Buddhi and the other organs are not eternal in 
the sense that there is an eternal subject or I^vara possess¬ 
ing them.:^ 

The five organs of perception are the functions of sight* 
hearing, smell, tasfe and touch. The need creates the function* 
Since we have the desire* we create the functions and the 
objects to satisfy them.^ The senses are not formed of the 
elementSp since the sense and the dements arise out of 
aharhk^a.? The sens^ are not eternal, since tlieir rise and 
lapse are seen. Each sense grasps one quality. The senses 
are not tlie organs of sight, etc.^ as the functions of manas.® 
They are the means of observing the fine and the gross 
elements .9 The organs of action are the functions of 
the tongue, feet, bands, and the organs of evacuation and 
reproduction. Manas^ with the organs, is said to produce by 
their action the five vital airs,*^ which are given an independent 
place in the Vedanta system. According to the Sutra, prana 
(life) is a modification of the senses and does not subsist in 
thdr absence*^ ^ 

The world as the object of perception has the five tan- 


* SrK., Suddhi, ahaihkAm Rnd manag arp UQX CArcluEly 

d-istlTij^uiahjed. Tbey are tiikeu asi Ihe Inner org^n ** AntfiJht- 

u one and one only according m tbe titiccfold distinction of meria 
staters ; AA in the cose of the seed, tlie sprout^ and the huge tree, etc., it 
falls under the nstetinu of effect cau^e.*' VijPUinabhik^u quotes a verse 
fiiQm Vdyu jPirrdtrd to the effect: Mado mah^n anatlr brahm^ plir huddhl^ 
khyltir, livamt" ii See also STrB., ii, ^o. 

^ S.P.S., Li. A S.P 3 r, It 37. 

i SrP.S., V. 6^—70, ] S.P.S., V. 127. 

^ Cp. M.n, K^lparag^d nbtitlo From nttackpieilt to form the 

eye was produced. See M.B.^ ^ntiparva, 313. 16. 

7 S.P.S., li. w. ■ S.P.S., iJ. 13 

1 S.K., 34 " ST. V, 113 , 
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mStras,* corresponding to the five sense-organs. These are 
the essences of sound, touchy colour^ taste and smell conceived 
as physical principles, imperceptible to ordinary beings, 
Eacli of ilicm is exclusively concerned with one sense, while 
the gross dements appeal to more than one sense. TJiese 
invisible essences are inferred from visible objects, though 
they are said to be open to the perception of the yogis.* The 
fine elements are said to be devoid of difference (vi&sa), wltUe 
the gross elements arising from them have a definite quality.! 
The tanmatras cannot act as sense stimuli until tliey combine 
to form atoms. Bhutadi, or ahaihkara^ dominated by tamas, 
is absolutdy homogeneous^ inert and devoid of all characters 
except quantum or mass. With the co-operation of rajas it 
is tranrformed into subtle matter, ribratory^ radiant and 
instinct with energy, and the tanmatras of sound, touch, 
oolotir, taste and smell arise Aka^ forms the transition 
link betw'cen bhutadi and the tanmatras. A distinction is 
made between karanakaia, non-atomic and all-pm^asivc, and 
karyakaia, or atomic aka^a, formed by the combination of 
bhutMi, or mass, units with the sound essences. The latter 
are found held up in the original karauakiia as the medium 
for the development of the atoms of air.< According to the 
the taninfitra of sound is produced from 
aliamkara, and from tlie tanmatra of sound accompanied 
by ahariik^a is produced the tanmatra of touch with the 
attributes of sound and touch, and so on ; the others arc 
produced by the addition of one attribute at each step. 

According to Gau^ap^da and VSeaspati, the gross elements arise 
from the compounding of the fine eleitietits by the process of accumu- 
latiou. There is, of course* the diJSculty that on this view ether, 
whkh has but one quality, audibility, cannot be contrasted as a gross 
element with the corresponding fine element4 VScaspatl holds that 

L That ODly. See jiaa Upitti iv, 0, Cp. the tbepiy of the elemedis 
of elements of Empedocles. 

■' Td^fL'dlrauttiaiff, 5. 

1 Cp. this with the ChSndPgya view (vl. 4 ) at the producUon of the gros 
elementa by tha intermingling of the three elements, whera the fornwr reci^ive 
their tpecial namo frpm the presence In them of a greater proportioia of one 
element. Aocordiog to one view ol the Vedinta* each element comlsts ai a 
half oJ ene element and one-eighth of each of the other four. 

* See Seal: Pdif/te# of ih^ 

s S«Tfl3t. Up.,ii. n 
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the ether atom Is ^cnerate<] fmtti the other essence* tl\t aU atom from 
the e$£ctice 5 of and touch, of which that ol touch is the 

chlefj the light atom from the tanmatras of sound* touch and fornu 
of which that of form is the chiefp the water atom from the four 
tanmatras, and the earth atom from the five tanmatras, of wMch those 
of taste and smell are the chief ones respectively** VijfliLnabhiksn 
holds a slightly different opiniod. The ether atom is pr^^uced from 
the ether tanmdtra through the help of bhutidiJ 

When the gross atoms combine* their properties are found 
in their products, so tliat they do not give rise to a new kind 
of existence (tattvantamjj The atom possesses pene¬ 

trability* the air atom impact or mechanical pressure^ the 
light atom radiant heat and light, the water atom has viscous 
attraction and earth cohesive attraction. By a combination 
of the gross atoms the element of earth arises. The capacity 
of the tanmatras to produce the feeling of pleasure or o-f pain 
is not perceived while they subsist as tanmatras. Since it is 
discernible in the state of the gross atonis^ the gross elements 
are distinguished as soothing (^anta)* terrific (gliora)* and 
dull (mudlia). The atoms of earth, etc.* by various changes 
of quality, appear as the manifold variety of cosmic existence* 
There are not any intrinsic differences between things w^hich 
are of the same stuff. As the potentiality of everjd:hmg is in 
€Verythmg *4 there is always change for the sake of puruja. 
The gross atoms ! constitute the inorgauic as well as the 
organic bodies, and in the development from the one to Hie 
other there is no breach of continuity. Inorganic, vegetable 
and animal kingdoms are the three stages in the process of 
development, marked only by changes in the qualilics of the 
constituents^ and not in the constituents themselves* The 

* TfUHVJt'niiarjicff, L 44. 

1 J. 45, CXltadA tt» nil stoma thla to-Dpentt^n of 

bhOtidi. Saivittra tanmatraw tattalbMtotf^djqje ^haiSikirasya taJiiilcari- 
tvsun bedbynm. 

1 The cvolutiDCL of the from the unapreifiq (avjf^) ie 

called tattvi^utaraparip^a, dLstmet from a lucto ohangt of qu^iEities* 
d hArm ^ pari p iLiD a. 

t Y.B., iii. 14. 

i SincjQ they contain taninStTiw of dUTorcnt leads ms their coaatflucqts, 
the ^TOts atoms canoot be identified with the Vai^^iki btomav The 
taomEttnta, which haye no fuitj. Mit mvisible compared to the VAi^Uta 

^toma. 

i DhaniLsiparlp^ma. 
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appearance of the different quaJities is brought about by the 
different arrangements of the atoms. To the four kinds of 
bodies usually admitted^ the Sariikhya adds two^ viz. those 
born of \vi]l (s^ikalpikam) and artificial ones (saihsiddhikam)- 
Earth is the material cause of all tliese bodieSp* * though the 
other elements are present as auxiliary to it. The gross body 
is composed of the five elementSj though there arc some who 
think that ether is not necessary^ and others who hold that 
earth alone will do. It is also said tliat, while the element 
of earth predominates in the body of man^ that of light pre¬ 
dominates in the world of the sun.^ 

Prakrti and its efiectSp constituted by the three guavas, 
are said to be uon'discrinujiating (aviveki)i object (vi^)^ah)p 
common to many pnru^ (samanyaiii)^ non-inteUigent (ace- 
tanam), and productive (prasavadharmi).! Each evolute is 
finer than the one succeeding it and grosser than the one 
preceding it. The series from prakrti to the five gross dements 
numbers tyrenty-foiir^ and pnru^ is said to bo the twenty- 
fifth principle of the Sariikhya system. 4 The twenty-three 
principles derived from prakfti are effects, since they are 
different from prakfti and puru^p are of limited magnitude, 
and possess tlie attributes of pradhana^ such as giow'th and 
assimilation, and serve as instruments of puru^aJ AH the 
things of the world arc said to be the vikrtls prakpti. 
Prakrti stands to vikrtls in the relation of an original substance 
to its modifications. Mahat, aharhkarap and the five tan- 
matias are the effects of some and causes of others. The 
five gross elements and the deveri organs are only effects 
and not causes of others. WTiile prakrti is only cause, the 

■ V. 111. ■ Ui, 17-191. iii, 19. » S.K., tt 

* X. Fynifa. 

I 

2. Pfakrti (uDjnanifcfitcU} ^ XZUmifested. 


j, Buddha, or uateUect. tp, Mansis. 

4. AhinfiMra^ ar self^seuKr Five 

5 Five tauQiitraj pf eorand^ i Fi v< or^na ot actipn^ 

toych. form or colou r oed 2 [-25. Five ^roEs plEmentE af cthcTp 

ftir, lights water and earthy 

* SkP.S,, L 120-1^: S,K„ la. 
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eleven products are simply effects. Seven of the products 

both causes and effects, while the puru^ is neither cause 
nor effect. * 

These products of the evolution, which are capable of originating 
other products like tbemsMves^ arc said to be non-specialised 
while those which cannot originate other existences like themselves 
are said to be completely specialised When ahaiiik£ra gives 

rise 10 tmimltrasp we cannot easily trace the presence of ahaifik5xa 
in the fine dcinents. What is derived from ahamkara seems to be a 
difi'erent ewtenoe altogether^: and thUi transformatiDn is a case of 
tattv^tarapadnSma. The senses and the gross elements cannot give 
rise to an altogether diderent kind o( existence. So, white ahamkdxa is 
non-specialised (aviie^a)^ the senses^ etc.^ are hi^ily specialised (viSe^]+* 

Development is only the unfolding of what has already 
potential existence. The beginuing and the end are alike 
determined. In spite of the things to which pratrli gives 
rise, its substance is in no way diminished. The source of 
becoming is not exhausted by the things produced. No 
material thing can act mthout exhausting some of its latent 
energy. It is thus difficult to regard prakri^ as piudy material 
in nature. 

It is difficult to understand the precise signihcance of the 
Saihkhya account of evolution, and we have not seen any 
satisfactory explanation as to why the different steps of 
evolution are what they aroK 

The different principles of the Saihkhya system cannot be 
logically deduced from prakrti, and they seem to be set dowm 
as its products^ thanks to historical accidents. There is no 
deductive development of the products from the one prakrti. 
Vijhanabhik^ is a’w^re of this defect, and so asks us to accept 
the Saihkhya account of evoludoii on the authority of the 
scriptures.3 But this is to surrender the possibility of philo¬ 
sophical explanation, 

^ S.K., 5. Cp. Erigen^: Tliat which Saturn and u not crratcd ; that 
which is created &od creAtM, that which lb created and enraus not ; and 
that which neither cjirates nor u created " {i>ff Nalurix, Lib, 5)* 

See Garbhopiai^ad, 3. 

^ S« V.B., U. 19, where the tamn^tms and the feeling of per»nality 
arc said to be avi^c^a fomas of tfce mabat, while the five elements are the 
forma of the tacm^traa, and the five ^nsea. the Eve pr^ooe of actionp 
end manas are said to be viie^ forms of aamita, 

1 Atm praJefter mah£a mahato 'hazhklm ity^di sr^^ikrame A4i5tmrD evm 
pram2ln5uii See nisc JajFanta^s Nyi)famaitjari, pp. 45a-4<^ 
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BuddM, ahamkam, mana^ and the rest need not be talcen 
as a series of chronologically sucei^ssive stages of evolution. 
They are the results of the logical analysis of evolved selves. 
Var:aspati writer* ** Every man uses first his external sensesj 
tlien he considers (with the nmnas), then he refers the various 
objects to his ego (alianUcara)^ and lastly he decides mth his 
buddlii what to do," ^ While this analysis gives an explana¬ 
tion of the recognition of the different factors on the subject 
sidOp it does not help us tovrards understanding the precise 
functions of these factors when enlarged to a cosmic plane. 
The cosmic scheme is framed on the analogy of the human 
self, since man is a microcosm in which all the factors of 
reality are repeated* as it were, on a reduced scale. Answering 
to the alternations of waking, sleeping* we have creation and 
destruction of the world. In the state of dreamless sleep the 
self is present, though it does not apprehend the world. So^ 
in the state of w^orld-absorption (pralaya), the sdves are not 
destroyed* though prakrti is not perceived. When a man 
wakes up from sound sleep and “ I slept well* I knew 
notliing/' this nothing is the iiot-self,K or avyakta prakftip 
from which arises the cognition of something. The state of 
prakrti* when its activity sinks into rest* coiresponds to the 
state of su^upti or dreamless sleep of the individual souL 
When one w^okes up from it* there is first the daw^ning of 
consciousness, followed immediately by the rise of the sense 
of selfhood and the restlessness of desire. The sens^ and 
the five elements of soundp touch* etc., come next into activity. 
It b only when the man wakes up that the gross elements 
are apprehended by him. Consciousness or buddhip b the 
first glow in the vacant sky that arises when the self b con¬ 
fronted by the not-sclf. The self becomes a\vare that there 
is something. It next becomes conscious of its individuality 
through distinction from the not-sell. It has the feeUng 
that 1 perceive the object/^ Then we discover that the 
object b a series of mental stales sjmthesised by mind and 
made up of elements.^ The whole scheme of the Samkhya 

^ 23- 

* Sir R. G. BhiLndarkar givas a Fiettcan interpifetati^D ol the Simkbya 
thwiy cf evolution. The iisdividua] who knows directly whAt puses in 
his cdnsciQii^cas is Aw&m of cert? m J^nsatijoiii ol which he oot the 
jgeiirfiirator. He therefore asui^es aq external astute* Its rcaJlly ii evidenced 
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evolution seems to be based on tlie psychological experience 
of the mdividual. But the transition from the psj-cJiological 
to the metaphysical was mediated by the historical fact that 
in tile Upani^ads the sell-conscious Brahmi is said to be the 
first offshoot of the absolute consciousness. The conception 
of mahat as the dist product of prakrti can be traced to the 
derivation of the great soul from the unmanifested (avyakta) 
in the Katha Upsni^nd.^ Mahat is prakfti (non-being) illu¬ 
minated by consciousness (being). We have in the Upani^s 
the idea of Hiranyagarbha or Brahma, the world soul, who 
is said to be derived from the impersonal Brahman. The 
only way in which the conception of the rise of mahat from 
prak^ can be made intelligible is through the acceptance 
of the Vedanta position. There is the supreme Brahman 
beyond both the subject and the object. The moment it is 
related to the object it becomes a subject with an object set 
over against it.^ While the nature of the supreme is pure 
consciousness, that of prakrti is unconsciousness ; and when 
the two intermingle we have consciousness-unconsciousness, 
or subject-object, and that is mahat. Even non-being is 
potential bdng or potential consciousness. Immediately the 
subject contrasts itself ™tli the object, it develops the sense 
of selfliood. There is first intelligence and then selfliood. 
Creation is preceded by a sense of selfhood. 1 shall be 

by the UmitatioDA Lb-e activity oi QQii5cif>iJ3nes3. In tbc state of 
constipusqcfifl wheD the ' me' feels itself limLtcd, then intellect fint of all 
|»sils or aOirmA the ' me' and then opposes to itself the ' not me/ Tbe 
limitation of the ^ me * implies its previous freedom or ualimitcdness/' We 
thus get the finite ego, the oon-ego, the limitation, and the absoltita self. 
The ahaEhkam of the Siifakhya beJongs to the finite ego. The subtle and the 
gross elements, as well as tbelr coimtcrparta^ the senses, sold to be produced 
by the ego, correspond tn the non-ego. The tree, unlimited absolute self 
Is the puru^a and its limitations by tbs non-ego bondage. But since the 
CLbsolutely free puru|a cannot be the sou roe of limiLatlDns, the Sldikliya 
admits the existence of a distinct cause, which in its nature is infinite, and 
whose finitetiess, from its intimate coimection with the infinite ego, the 
ego attributes to itself from ignorance. See /nduin FAiJiHiypkUal Rmcm, 
ii. pp. 200 ff. 

■ iiL tt. 

S' Cp. Bfh, Up,^ i. 4. 2! Ik^ncakre [He looked rmmdj: Chin, Up.* 
vi. 2, 2: Tad aik^U [That he saw), Cp. "What they declare 

to be the citta, or mind, called Viaudeva^ f.#. that consists of mahat," 

ynd ibur v^devfikhvaih cittadi tan mahaditmakam (iii, 26. iijp 
S.P^B.^ vj, 
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many ] I shall procreate/’ * The obscurity of the Samldiya. 
theory is due to the fact that a psycIioIogicaJ report Is mixed 
up mth a metaphysical statemcmt. The order of psycho¬ 
logical presentation need not be the order of real evolution 
unless the subject is the ultimate and supreme one. The 
Saihkhya combines mUx its own presuppositions ideas essen¬ 
tially alien to it taien from the Upani^^. 


VIII 

Space and Ti^ra 

Every phenomenon of cosmic evolution is characterised 
by activity, change or motion (parispanda}-^ All things 
undergo infinitesimal changes of growth and decay* In the 
smallest instant of time (k^aria) the whole universe undergoes 
a change. In the empirical world, space and time appear as 
limited, and are said to arise from aka^, when it is conditioned 
by coexistent things in space and moving bodies in time* 

VijilAnabMk^u aajTi: " Eternal Space and time are c£ the lorcn oi 
prakrth or the root-cause of and are only the speci^cmodifiuLtioiiS 

of prakrti. Hcpce the udvcT^hty of space and time is established. 
. . . But these, space and time, which aie limited, are produced from 
thmugh the eonjunctioB of this or that limiting object (upadhi).*^ J 
Limited apace and time are itself particularised by this or that 

limiting object^ though they are said to be Its effects. Space and time 
are by themselves abstractions. They are not substances, as the 
J^ylya-VaMesUsa thought, but relations binding the events of the 
development of prakrtL. Events stand in relaticins time and space. 
We have no pereeption of infinite time or infinite space* and so they 
are said to be ocinstnicted by the imdcrstanding- From the limited 
objects of perception which stand to one another in the relation of 
antecedence and sequence, we construct an infinite time order to 
represent the course of evolution. Vyisa says : " Just as the atom is 
the minimal limit of matter, so the moment fk^oa) ia the minimal 
limit of time, or the time taken by an atom in motion in order to 
leave one point and reach the next point is a moment. But the con¬ 
tinuous flow of these is a sequence (krama) . Moments and the sequences 
of these cannot be combined into a real (vastu). Thus, time^ being of 


* Chan. Up., vj, a. 3. 

• Vyabtam Eaknyain pari Spa ludavat rofA'a^uttniMifl, to* S« also Y.B., 

ly. 

I S,P,B.. ii. fUj ii. to, * Y.B., iii. $3, 
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this E attire, aocs not cornsspond to anything real, but ia a product 
of wind^ and foHowa as a result o^ perceptions or of worda " but the 
moment is objective and rests on the sequence^* The sequence ^krama) 
has for its essence au uninterrupted succcssicm of momeiits which h 
calleci time {k^a] by experts. Two moments cannot occur simeb 
tanecusly, since it is Impassible that there be a sequence of two things 
that occur smiultaneausly^ When a later moment succeeds an earlierp 
there is a sequence. Thus in the present there is a single moment 
and there are no earlier or later moments. Therefore^ there is no 
combination of them. But those moments which are psist and future 
are to be explained as inherent in the changes (parinflima). Accord- 
ingly^ the whole world passes through change In any single moment; i 
so all those external aspects of the world are relative to this present 
moment .4 


The world is neither real nor unreal. It is not unreal^ 
like a man's hool, nor real, since it passes away^S It is not^ 
however, to be regarded as indescribable* since such a thing 
cannot exists* The Saihkhya repudiates the view that regards 
the world as a reflection of what is not ,7 nor is the world a 
mere idea,® The world exists in its eternal form of prakrti 
and passes away in its transitory majufestatioiis.s The world 
has phenomenal reality as undergoing transformations,*® 
Cosmic process is twofold in character* creative as well as 
destructive. Creadon is the unfolding of the different orders 
from the originol prakjti* and destruction is the dissolution 
of them into the original praltfti. As a result of the dis¬ 
turbance of the condition of equilibrium* the universe is 
evolved with its different dements, and at the dose of the 
w^orkbperiod the products return by a reverse movement into 
the preceding stage of development, and so finally into prakfti* 
Prakfti remains in this condition until the time arrives for 
the development of a new universe* This cycle of evolution 
and reabsorption has never had a beginning and vtili never 
have an end The play of prakrti docs not cease when tius 

■ Sa kbaiv ayaifa kila vustiiiai^yo 'pi buddhiuirm^a^ iabdajSiuflnupItf. 

» K^a^tu VAAtu patitiili kraicavElambr. 

I Tfuaikena kftsuD lokab pari^mam aoubhavati. 

4 So tbe Vogis tAn percuvt directly both tbe momec ts aud tbe£r sequence 
(Y,B„ iii. sa). 

i S.P^., V, 5*-53, 

J S V. 55. 

t g^riasAtlthyalir bSdhSbddh^t (S.P.S., V. ^6)* 


* S,P,S.. V. 54, 

• S.RS., i, 4a. 
“> S.P.B., 1. 
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or that individual attains release,' though the emancipated 
are unaficcted by the action of prakrti- Though prahi-ti is 
one only, and common to all puru^, it manilcsts itself in 
many ways: to the souls in bondage it evolves into many 
a form from the subtlest to the grossest; and to the freed 
it retrace its steps and becomes resolved into its o™ primeval 
form. So long as there are spectators, the play o{ prak|ti 
goes on. When all souls are set free, the play is over and 
the actors retire,' But as there will be always souls struggling 
to escape out of entanglement in prak^ti, the continuous 
rhythm of prakrti's activity will be maintained for ever. 
Samsara will never reach its end.J Since the state of disso¬ 
lution is the normal condition, in the state of evolution tliere 
is a tendency to lapse into dissolution. WTien the desires of 
all puru^ require that there should be a teniporaiy cessation 
of ^ experience, prakrti returns to its quiescent state. The 
gui>as are so finely opposed that no one becomes predominant. 
There is therefore no generation of new things and qualities. 
Even the state of pralaya is intended to serve the interests 
of purusas. In the state of pralaya, prakrti is not inactive, 
thou^ its changes are homogeneous. 


IX 


PuiiUSA 



organic beings have a principle of self-determination, 
to which the nante of " soul is generally given. In the 
strict sense of the word, soul" belongs to every being that 
has life in it, and the different souls are fundamentally 
identical in natur^ The differences are due to the pbysied 
organisations that obscure and thwart the life of the soul. 
The nature of tlie bodies in w'hich the souls are iny>rporatcd 
accounts for their various degrees of obscuration, yh® souls 
cannot be referred to the same principle from which physical 
organisations spring. So the Sarnkhya asserts the existence 
of puru$as freed from all the accidents of finite Hie and lifted 

I S.P.S., la. «6, ' S.K., 50-39: s.p.s,. ta, 63. 

• Y.S., ii, 22 ; S.P£., IL ♦; S,PJB.. i 159; L 67 : vi. CS, O9. 
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above time and changeN^iere is the testimony of conscious¬ 
ness that, though theincinridual is in one aspect a particular 
finite being subject to all the accidents and changes of 
mortality, there is something in him which lifts him above 
tliem all. He is not the mind, life or body, but the informing 
and susta inin g soul, silent, peaceful, eternal, that possesses 
them^ WTien the facts of the world are viewed from the 
epistemological point of view, we get a classification into 
subjects on the one side and objects on the other, ^e 
relation between any subject and any object is that of cogni¬ 
tion or, more broadly, experience. The Saiiikhya regards the 
kn< ),wer as puni^ and the known as prakft^ 

Saiiikhya puts fonvard several argrnnents to estabUsfe 
the existence of puru^as *: (i) The aggregate of things must 
exist for the sake of another^ Gaudapada says that even as 
a bedp which is an assemblage of different parts, is for the 
use of the man who sleeps upon it, so " this world, which is 
an assemblage of the five elements, is for another's use; 
there is a self for whose enjoyment this enjoyable body, 
insisting of intellect and the rest, has been produced.'* 
R2) All knowablc objects have the three gunas* and they 
^^esiippose a self who is their seer devoid of the gur^. 
{3) There must be a presiding power* a pure consciDiisness 
which co-ordinates all experiences. (4) Since prakrti is non- 
intelligent, there must be someone to experience the products 
of prakrti. (5) There is the striving for liberation (kaivalj^), 
which implies the existence of a puru^a with qualities opposed 
to those of prakrt^The longing for escape from the con¬ 
ditions of existence means the reality of one that can effect 
the escape. 

What is the nature of the self or the subject conscious¬ 
ness ? It is not the body. Consciousness is not a product 
of the elements^ since it is not present in them separately* 
and so cannot be present in them all together.^ It is different 
from the senses*i since the latter are the instruments of seeing 
and not the seer. The senses bring about modifications in 
buddhi. Puru^ is different from buddhi, since the latter is 
non-consdouO The consolidatioii of our experiences bto a 

^ S.K., 17; S.P.S.,i. fifi; Y,S, Jv, 34, 
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systematic whole is due to the presence of the^f, which 
holds tlie diflerent conscious states together* (The self is 
defined as pure spirit^ different from the body, Iff" prakrt L^ 
If it were hablc to change, knowledge would be impossible 
As its character is tonsdousnesSp it hdps to bring the products 
of the evolutionary chain into sdf-consciouaness* It illu¬ 
minates the whole sphere of thought and feeling, Qi puru^ 
underwent trajisformation, then it would lapse at times, and 
there would be no security that the states of prakrti, as 
pleasure and pain^ udll be experienced-j Purus's nature as 
unfailing light (sadaprahaiasvartipa) not change:* is 
present in dreamless sleep,i as well as In states of wakmg 
drcaming.^'hich are all the modifications of buddtd.v(So 
purusa msts, though it is neither cause nor effectJXjt^s 
the light by which we see that there is such a thing as praktti. 

It does not depend on anything else for Uluminating objects. 
Prakrti and its products are not self-manifested^ but depend 
for their manifestation on the light of pum^i^ Consciousness^ 
though physically mediated,, is not physically explained. 
Buddhi, manas, and the like, are the instruments or tlie means; 
they cann^^ explain the end of consciousness which they 
subserve* flPuni^ is only consciousness and not bliss^ for 
happiness ^due to the sattva which bdongs to the 

side of prakrti. The duality of subiect-object is involved in 
pleasurable experiences as much as in painful ones. Pleasme 
and pain belong to the buddhi.® Moreover^ the presence of 
bliss in addition to codsdousness would introduce duality 
into the nature of purusa.,? If pain institutes the nature 
of purusa, no liberation is possible^Qiinj^ is incapable of 
movement^ and on attaining release"Tr does not go anj^bere.^ 
It is not of limited size, since then it would be made up of 
parts and so be destructible.? It is not of atomic size, for 
then it is not possible to account for its cognition of aU bodily 
states. It does not participate in any activity. Tbc Samkhya 
denies the puru^ dl qualities, since otherwise it would not 
be capable of emancipation^ The nature of a thing is 


* S.P.S., vi- t- 4 , 
3 S.P.S .i. 14 S. 

* S.P.S^, vi. II* 
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inalienable, arrd happiness and misery cannot belong to 
the soul* 

Q^here are many selves, since experience ^ows that men 
are differently endowed physically, morally and intellectually* 
There are many conscious beings in the world, each regarding 
the world in his own way, and ^vith an independent experience 
of its subjective and objective prof.esses^yjlin differences of 
outlook cannot be due to the operations of prakpti, and so 
it is argued that there are different witnessing consciousnesses* 
Th^^e have different organs and actions and undergo separate 
birth and death.» One goes to heaven, the other goes to 
helj^(jhe Siiiikhya lays stress on the numerical distinctness 
of the streams of consciousness as wdl as the indi\ddual unity 
of the separate streams. While w'e cannot account for the 
organised unity of the individual's experiences apart from 
the assumption of an individual subject, the distiqg^ess of 
the different unities makes for a ploraJity of seivc^Ty^ the 
self w'ere one, all should become free if any one attained 
freedom,^ If the self is opposed in nature to pralqiit which 
is one and common to all, the plurality of selves followSi 
The passages of the scriptures which support monism are 
interpreted as referring to the non-difference of essential 
properties .3 They imply non-difference in kind and not 
honiogeneity*^ Freedom is not coalescence with an absolute 
spirit, but isolation from prakrti- The selves lodged in the 
several individuals have the common property of being the 
silent spectators of the proceedings of the ^oducts of prakfti 
with which they ate temporarily connectedfj 

The Simkhya view of puru^ is dctertlfmed by the con¬ 
ception of Atman in the Upani^ads. 5 It is without beginning 
or end, without any qualities, subtle and omnipresent, an 
eternal seer, beyond the senses, beyond the mind, beyond 
the sweep of intellect^ beyond the range of time^ space and 
causality, winch form the warp and w'oof of the mosaic of the 
empirical world It is unproduced and unproducing. Its 
eternity is not merely everlastingness, but immutability and 

■ S P.S., vi. 45 ; i 149 and! 130. * S.Kr, 
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perfection. It b of the form of con^iousness (cidrGpa)* 
though it does not know all things in the empirical sease^ 
for empirical cognition b possible only through the hmitations 
of body- When the self is set free from these limits^ it has 
no cognition of modifications, but remains in its own 
nature. ^ Purusa is unrelated to prakrtL^ ^ is mere witness, 
a solitary* indifierent, passive spectator. 3 characteristics 

of prakrti SJid pnru^ are opposed in nature, Prakrti is 
non-consciousness (acctanam), while puru^ is consciousness 
(sacetanam). Prakrti b active and ever^tevolving, wMle 
puruja is inactive (akarta)^ Puru^ is unalterably constant, 
^hile prakrti is so alterably, Prakrti ^ characteiised by the 
three gunas, w^hile pum^ b devoid of the gu^as ; prabfti b 
the object, while purusa b the subject) 


X 

The Emfikical iNorvrouAL 

The Jiva is the self dbtinguishcd by the conjunction of 
the senses and limited by the bodyj VijuMabhik^u says 
that purusa with aharhkaTa is the jiva, and not putu^ in 
itself. 5 ^^Tiile the pure self remains beyond buddhi* the 
reflection of puru$a in buddhi appears as tlie ego, the cognber 
of all our states, pleasures and pains mduded. We have the 
notion of self in buddhi w^hen we do not know that the self 
is beyond buddhi and different from it in character and 
knowledge,* Each buddhi* with its grasp of senses and the like, 
is an isolated organism determined by its past kanua^T and 
has its own pecuharly associated ignorance (avidya). The 
ego is the psychological unity of that stream of conscious 
exj>eriencing which constitutes w^hat we know as the inner 
life of an empirical self- Thb unity is a temporal one* which 
is ever changing* and not the puru^, wliich is timdessly 

1 S.P.S., V^Ei, vi. 59. * Bfh. Up,, iv, 3. 15. 

I S.iC, 19, Cp. MajjibhadTa on Haiibhadta's ^t. 
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present as the presupposition of the temporal unity. While 
tile puru^ is the self which is eternally one vAth itself, the 
]Iva is an item in the natural world. The egos are existences 
in a world of existences and alongside of them, and are no 
more ultimately real than*material Hungs, The egos may be 
experienced by us as other existences are, though differently 
from them. Every ego possesses wdtiun the gross material 
body, w^hich suffers dissolution at deaths a subtle body formed 
of the psychical apparatus, including the senses. This subtle 
body is the basis of rebirth,* as well as the principle of per^nal 
identity in the various existences. The subtle body, which 
retains the traces of all our experiences, is called the lihga, 
or the mark distinguishing the puru^. The lingas are the 
empirical characteristic^ without which the different puru$as 
cannot be distinguished. As products of prak|ti, they have 
tlie three gui^ias. The specific character of the liiiga depends 
on the combination of the gutias. Each Ufe-histoty has its 
own lihga. So long as the subtle body is present, there ^vill 
be embodied existence and rebirth. In the lowest animal 
stage the tamas pTcdominates, since we notice that the life 
of an animal is characterised by ignorance and stupidity 
The faculties of memory and imagination are but imperfectly 
developed, so that the pleasure or pain experienced by the 
animals is neither long nor intense. Since the sattva nature 
js very low^ the knowledge of animals is but a means to 
present action. When rajas becomes more predominant^ the 
puni^ enters the human world. The human beings are 
restless, and strive for liberation and freedom froin pain. 
Wlien sattva predominates, the saving knowledge is obtained, 
and prakiti no longer binds the ego to the misery of existence. 
The released soul is a disiuterested spectator of the world 
show. At death, the bond between puru^ and prakrti is 
dissolved, and the released soul is freed absolutely. The 
changes, i.i* release and bondage, belong to the subtle body 
attached to the puru^, which ever remains pure conscious¬ 
ness, though it forgets iu true nature so long as the subtle 
body abounds in rajas and tamas. The puru^ in all the 
subtle bodies are of the same kind, and the subtle bodies 
themselves which differentiate them belong to one conUnuous 
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evolution in prakrti. The evolution hypothesis links man in 
blood relationship with every other form of life, animal as 
well as vegetable. 

The empirical self is the mixture of free spirit and 
mechanism, of puni^a and prakfU. Through the union of 
puru^ and prakrti, the subtle body, which is a product of 
prakrti, becomes conscious, though it is in itself non-conscious. 
It is subjfKt to pleasure and pain, action and its fruits, and 
rotates in the round of rebirth. The atman or tire puru^ 
is quite indifferent to worldly concerns. Activity belongs 
to the buddhi, one of the products of prakrti; nevertheless, 
on account of its union with pum^, the indifferent puru$a 
appears as an actor. Actual agency belongs to antahkaiana, 
or the inner organ, which is lighted up by puni^a.^ The 
unconscious antahkara(ia cannot by itself be the agent, but 
it b invested with consciousness. This investment or iUu- 
mination of antabkaiana consists in a particular conjunctioa 
of it with consciousness, which is eternally shining; con¬ 
sciousness does not pass into the antahknraijo., but b only 
reflected in it. This conjunction of puru^ wtb prakjti is of 
couisc not a permanent one. Purusa allies itself with prakrti 
in order that the nature of the latter may be revealed to itself 
and that it may attain freedom from assodation with prakrti. 
Prakfti underlie both psychical and physical phenomena. 
Its constituents behave in the one case as the subject or the 
perceiver, and in the other as the object or the perceived. 
The two represent different orders of development.* Prakrti 
acts and puruga enjoys the fruits of action. Happinss and 
misery belong to the modes of prakrti, and puru^a b said 
to experience them through its ignoranceJ The light of 
consciousness is attributed to the workings of prakrti; and 
puru^a, passively observing the workings of prakrti, forgets 
its true nature, and is deluded into the belief that it thinks, 
feds and acts. It identifies itself with a particular finite 
form of existence, animal body, and is thus shut out from 

»S.P.S., 1 . 90. 

* Cp. Vac^pati ; " akatvam „ vymv*,- 
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the true life. Losing the peace ol eternity^ it enters the 
unrest of time. Punj^a does not move^ though the body 
which invests it moves from place to place. Puruj^a, which 
is passive and supposed to give consent or withdrawal, is but 
a name for a movonimt whi^ takes place in prakfti* Though 
not an agent, the puiu^ appt^rs as an agent> through con¬ 
fusion with the agency of prakfti, even as praJq-d tlirough 
proximity to puru^a appears to be conscious.» The experience 
of pain (duhkhasak^tk^} is only in the form of reflection, 
which is of the modification (vrtti) of the upadhi-^ The real 
bondage is of the citta, while only its shadow falls on the 
puru^. 

The narrow and limited existence of the jiva is not due to 
the essential nature of the soul as pum^ ; it is the result of 
a fall from its original estate. The experience of pmni^ 
m^ns only the reception of the reflections of objects.s When 
prakrti acts, the puru^ experiences the fruits* since the 
activity of prakrti is intended for the experience of puru^a,^ 
Strictly speaking, even this experiencing is due io abhimuna 
(sense of selfhood)^ bom of aviveka (non-discrimination)J 
When the truth is known, there is neither pleasure nor pain* 
neither agency nor enjoyment.* 

The Saiiikhya ac^unt of pum^ and jiva resembles in many 
the Advaita VedSnta account of the 3 ,tman and the individual ego. 
The atman, according to tlii? Advaita VedSnta, is free ttom action, 
from the encumbrances ol body and mind whlcb involve tia In action. 
The atman seems to act on account of its accidents. The uncod- 
ditioned pnnisa or Atman is regarded as jlva, when it is confused with 
the narrow bounds of individuality^ Strictly speaking, indivUluaUty 
belongs to the suksmaSailra in the Advaita and the UAgaMrim in the 
SAmkhya. VijaAnabhiksu speaks of a mutual rehectionp which is 
to some extent akin to the pratibimbavAda of the Advaita Veditnta, 
which holds that the Stman is ledected in the antabkaraJ^, ct the 
inner organ. This cuUbhAsa, or appearance of cit, is tl'^e individual 
seif or jiva. 

The Saihkhya theory is evidently a compromise between 
the empirical view of the soul struggling for release and the 

I so aod S,P,2., I. tdz-3; ii 17; B,G„ viii. zi; 

Katha Up., in. 4. 
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metaphysical view of the Advaita Ved3iita, that the infliiite 
and passionless soul is incapable of submitting to bondage. 
So, it is said, that though the puni^a remains in its essence 
eternally unchanged^ still it experiences the reflection of the 
sufiering which goes on. Even as a crystal allows a red 
flower to be seen through it without itself becoming red, the 
soul remains unchanged, though the illusion of its suffering 
or joy may be present in consciousness. Viinanabliilc§u 
quotes a verse from the Surya PurSna to the effect: " As a 
pure crystal is observed by people to be red on account of 
the superimposition of some rcd-coloured stufl, so is the 
great puruia." * Saihkara uses the analogy of the ciystal 
vase wliich appears red on account of the red flowers in it, 
though it is itself devoid of any taint or tinge,* If the 
puru^a appears affected or disturbed, this appearance is due 
to the mind with which it is for a time associated. The 
association does not leave any permanent or temporary 
impression on the self. Since there is no real contact, there 
are no traces left behind. 


XI 

PURU^A AND PrARRTI 

(The most perplL'xing point of the Sarbkhya sj'stem is the 
pr^em of the relation between piiru^a and prakfd. We 
have already seen that the evolution of prakfti has not only 
a certain glamour, but has also a design in its adaptation to 
the realisation of spiritual ends.J Prakrti evolves a world 
full of woe and desolation to raise the soul from its slumber. 
The unrolling of the tragedy of the world is said to be necessary 
for the self, winch remains inactive, thou^ it sees all that 
is presented to it. Serviceability to puru$a is acknowledged 

i YarbS lii raktaf) sptiati^ laliifyaW 

Rail^aAidyttpiMlliAnsua tad vat pamitapurufab. IS.P.B,, L 19.} 
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to be the end of tlie activities of prakiti;^ though parlq-ti is 
not conscious of this e ndf!^ WTtdle the Saihkhya Eliminates 
mythologic^ mkaclMvorking, it admits an immanent tele- 
ology. It is a subliine thought to trace the grandeur of the 
cosmos and the mar^^dlous arrangem^t of the world to the 
activity of prakrti^ whickp though mechanical^ efiocts results 
which suggest strongly the vdsest computation of sagacityi 
Cgpt the S^khya is dear that the activity of prakrti is not 
due to consdous reflections^ The analogies employed by the 
Sajhldi3ra do not carry us very far. The non-intelligent 
prakfti is sajd to act even as the non-intcUigent trees grow 
fnntSj 3 or even as the milk of the cow is secreted for the 
purpose of nourishing the caJf* Qle chanlsm docs not e?cplain 
itself, nor can the products of praluti be regarded as the 
mechanical results of the lower conditions. If prakrti were 
spontaneously active, then there can be no liberation, since 
its activity \yi\l be unce^ising; if it were spontaneously 
inactive, then the course of mundane existence wouJd at 
once Cease to go on. The Saihkhya admits that the activity 
of prakrti implies a mover not itself in motion^ though it 
produces movement. The evolution of pntkrti implies 
spiritual agency. But the spiritual centres admitted by 
the SEmkhya are incapable of exerting any direct influence 
on prakrti \ the Samkhj^ says that the mere presence of 
the purujas excites prakrti to activity and development. 
Though pnru^ is not endowed witli creative might, prakrti, 
which produces the manifold universe, is so on account of 
its union with pun^a. Prakrti is blind, but with the guidance 
of puru^ it produces the manifold world. The union of the 
two is compared to a lame man of good vision mounted on 
the shoulders of a blind man of sure foot .4 The collective 

* S.K„ Sajnkltya viflw of pr&Jq-li is difTprent from Ihn view 

of nature popu^Eir^ed by Husdey b tiia Romanes Lecture pr by Hyrdy'fl 
lines:— 

, Some Vast Imbecility, 

Mighty tp build and blend. 

But fmpatent to tend. 

- . An Automaton, 

UncDfiJclpii^ pi PUT pains/^ 
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mfluence of the innuiiierable selves which contemplate the 
movemcat of prakrti is responsible for the evolution of the 
latter. The disturbance of the equilibrium of tiie gu^as 
which sets up the process of ev'olution is due to the action^ 
of the puxu^ on prakrti,^ The presence of the pmnajSs 
disturbs the balance of the forces which keep each other at 
rest. the beginning of the evolutionary process we have 
prafcriiTh a state of quiescence and numberless puni^ equally 
quiescent, but exerting on prakrti a mechanical force. This 
upsets the equilibrium of prukrti and initiates a movement 
which, at first, takes the form of development 2mdp later, of 
decay and collapse. Prakrti, again, returns to its quiescent 
condition, to be again exdtod by tiie pum^s. The process 
will continue until all the selves ate £teed+ ^ the first cause, 
as well as the final cause, of the cosmic process^ puru^a. 
But the causation of puru^ is purely mechajucaljbeiitg due 
not to its vohtion but to its mere proximity, ]^uin$a moves 
the world by a kin d of action which is not movement. It is 
compared to the attraction of a magnet for iron,^ Q^e purufa 
of the Samkhya is not unlike the God of Aristotle. Though 
Aristotle affirms a transcendant God as the origin of the 
motion of the world, he denies to his God any activity within 
the world God, according to Aristotle, is a purely contem- 

thiQugh & iDreat, ha4 be*d dispersed nobber*, hi^ppenms tn flncountec 
each other, and raiteriiig into oonveiMtioii so sa to inapirt mutual confidou™, 
agreed tp divide between them the duties of walking and of seeing. Accord¬ 
ingly. the lame man was mountEd an the blLnd mau's shoulders, and was 
thus carried Oft his ioumny, whilst the blind man was enabled to pumie 
hia route by the dimetiona of bia compAftlon. fn the same manner the 
laculty of seeing is in the saftl, though not that of moving—it U like the 
lame man: the facnity of moving is Lu prakrti, but not pf seemg. which 
resembles, therefore, the blind man. Further, as a separation takra pla?^ 
betnAxen the laine man and the blind man, when their mutual object ir 
accomplishod and when they have reached the end of the joumey, so 
prakrti. having eieotii^d the liberation of the pufu^, ceases bn act: mod 
punisOi having oontempluted pfaiqii, obtains freedom: and »o^ thcii 
Tcspcctivo purpose? being ejected, the coonectfon between them Is dia- 
iolved ** on Pr 3t)r 

* Any system of coustniertive evotutionary philosophy needs an organ¬ 
ising principle, a nisim or an elnn, Alexander, who gets diown at the base 
of ths pyramid to a kind of space-tliiie. makes timfr the enef|paing factor. 
HobhousCj in hi^ preface to the second edJtiou of jVfind -ipi urges 

that mind In some form is tiis driving fence of all evolution. Lloyd Morgan 
atthbutea this functioD to Cod In his Ent^r^rnf EveJnriiM. 
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plative being shut up within himseli, so that he can neither 
act upon the unlvorse nor take cognisance of it^ God, the 
first mover, is said to move the world by being the object 
after which the whole creation strives, and not as if it were 
in any way determined by his action. Concern witlr tlie affairs 
of the world would destroy the completeness of God's life. 
So God, who is pure intelligence, though himself unmoved, 
moves the world by bis mere beiiig. The further devdopment 
of things arises from their own nature, ^ut puru^a is said 
to be outside prakrti, and its influence on prakjdi, though 
real, is unintelligible. The relation between tite two is a 
mystery whidi encompasses us, though we cannot penetrate it.' 
We cannot say that prakrti acts with reference to the end of 
the puru5as, since the latter ate eternally free and are incapable 
of enjoying the activities of prakrt^ It follows that the 
activities of prakrti are meant forTEe consumption of the 
jlvas, W'ho, on account of imperfect insight, identify them- 
sdves with their lihga^riras, or subtle bodies, possj^ desires 
and stand in need of discriminative laiowledge. (^prakrti 
produces bdngs who are bound to suffer in wder to give 
them an opportunity of extricating themselves.’J 

Tlie real puru^ has relations with a real wdfm on account 
of a fancied relation between the two. So l^g as this fancied 
relation subsists, prakrti acts towards it. when the puni^ 
recognises its distinction from the ever-evolving and dissolving 

* Cp. S.B., iJ. n, 6, ducauic^ tb« question Qf tbe purpoM 

ciJ iht activities of p'Takrti, whether it ij ttw enjoyment (blioga) (W releaM 
(mok^) oi souls, says: ** If enjoyment, what enjoyment can belong to the 
soul incapable of any accretion [of pleasnre or pain} ? Moreover^ them would 
ia that oase be no opportunity for releaae [since the soul as inactive cannot 
aim at release, while pradhana aims only at the souL'a tintlergoing ^'arted 
oiperiejiM}^ li the object were releau. the activity of pradhina would be 
purpaseless. since even antecedent to it the soul u £u tho state of release. 
If both enjoymcDt anij leleaK, then, on ajcoount of the iahuite number of 
the objects of pradhina to be enjoyed by the ionl, there would be uo 
opportunity for huaJ relea^^ ifor can the sadsfacdoti of adesLre be lee^Aided 
as the purpose of the activity ot pradhSua, since ueither the Don^intelligent 
pradhSna uor the ea^utialJy pure soul can feel any desitn., II, Anally, you 
ossuTDe that the prodbfina active^ siuoo otherwise the power oi sight 
(belonging to the soul a? IntelligeDce) n.nd the crealit^ power (of the pradhana} 
would be purposeless, it would foUqw that, since the two do not cease at 
any time, the apparent world would never come to an end, so that Euai 
release of the :^ul is imposaibler'^ 

i S.P.S.H Vrlti. Li. I. 
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world of prakrti, the latter ceases to operate towards 
The efficient cause of prakrti's development is not the mere . f 
presence of the puni^as^ for they are always present, but 
their non-discriminatioiL 

Prior to the transfonnatioit of prakrti into mg hat, etc., there is 
onJy non-discriaiinatiOD. or unseen merit or dement, is a3 yet 

nnproduccd, since it is a product of mahat and appears subsequent 
to the initial action of prakjrti. Adr^fap acquired in tbe previous 
creatiDn, is of no liolp, since it is different for different individuals, 
and at the moment of creatjoii the different are not distributed 

to the different selves- In the last analysts, the cause of the activity 
of prakrti is non-discriniiriatioa,* since the connectioii with kama is 
only an effect of non-discrimiuatiotiJ This non-disenmina^on htings 
about a temporary unkin between puru^ and prakrti; (^e union, 
however, b not reah since it dissolves on the rise of true knowledge^ 


Prakyti has caught puru^as somehow in her web. Ko cause is 
assigned to account for the original entanglement of the eternal sQuls^ 
once tree, in the equalJy eternal prakrti Only the fact is noticed 
that the purufa$ are caught in the meshes of prakrti apparently with¬ 
out their consent. It b due to non'discriminatlon which has no 
beginning. II it had a beginningp then, prior to it, the soub would 
have beeu in release and after it, In bondage. This W'Oiild mean, the 
bondage of the released. 

We cannot say by what avidyA Is caused. So it b regarded as 
bc^nningtess, though it may have an ecd.^ Avivekn b said to be the 
cause of the conjunction (saihyoga] between puru^a and prakiH.i 
Tlie former, which is the cause, exists even in pralaya or dissolution, p 
though not the iatter. This conjunction is not a real change (paiio^ma), 
since no new properties are produced in the puru^. The relation \ 
between the two b sometimes viewed as that of the enjOyef and the i 
enjoyable.* 


XII 


PURUSA AND BuDDHI 


Of all the evolutcs of prakrti^ buddJii is the most important. 
The senses present their objects to buddhi, which exhibits 
them to piiru^a. It is buddhi that disetiminates the difference 


^ S.K.p 6i I S.P,S., ill. 70. 
1 S.P.S,, ui. 67. 


* y.S.. U. 34 - 

* See S.P.S., vi. 13*15. 


s i ; y.S„ ii. 33-^4. 

* S.P,B., i. 19. VijAiaabluk^ disputes it on the ground Ehut if the 
relation is eternal, it cannot be terminated by knowledge, and if it is uau- 
eteraal, it may u weU be called conjunction [saihyofa). 
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bt^tween puni^ aud pralq-ti and acoomplislies, for puni^p 
the fruition of all that is to be experienced.* Buddhi, by 
means of the reflection of puni^ap wJtich is adjaermt to it, 
becomes verily of its fonn and accomplishes its experience 
of all objects. Though buddhi is a product of prakrti and 
so noA-conscious in character, still it appears as if intdligeAt.^ 
Puiu^a docs not transfer its characteristics of consciousness to 
buddhi, Because of the transparency of prakrti in her 
sattva part, the pxiru^a reflected therein mistakes the sense 
of selfliood and agency (abMmana) of prakfti as belonging to 
itself* This misconception is in the self also as reflected in 
prakrti and not in the self as such ; even as tite motioidcss 
noon reflected iu water moves through the motion of water/"3 
Vacaspati holds that there can be no contact (samyoga) 
between puruja and the state of buddhi, since they belong 
to two different ordei^ of reality ; and so it is said that there 
is a reflection of puru^ in buddhi wiiich makes the latter 
conscious. The ego is the seeming unity of buddhi and 
puru^. \Mien puru§a sees there is a modification of buddhi 
simultaneous with it* When buddhi suffers modification, it 
catches a glimpse of puru,^, so that the contact (sarhyoga) 
of puiii^ and prakpti is simultaneous mOi the unity of the 
reflecting pump and tlie particular transfomiation of buddhi. 
The relaUon between purup and prakrti associated mth it 
is sudi that whatever mental phenomena happen in the mind 
are interpreted as the experiences of the puru$a. Even non¬ 
discrimination belongs to buddhi, and in bondsige it is reflected 
in puru5a.4 

Puni$a is said to be immediately connected with the 
buddhi pertaining to it, and indirectly with the rest. So 
Vijn^abhik^u says that while puru^a is tlie sak^in of buddhi, 
f.i5. the mtness of the states of buddhi without any inter¬ 
mediary, it is the beholder (drasta) of oaiers through the aid 
of buddhi. The free and indiflercnt puni^ becomes the 
s^Lk^ln when connected with buddhi. s If a real connection 

* S.K., 37: I6t. 

' Cct^navajd iva (S.K , 30 ). Sc« S.K.^ 60. 

I S.P.S., vriti, VI. 59. 

* Cp. i. nirtt cciiijunetton with an iadividdit head hi. 

It 13 by reason of tha coiijuncUoa oi buddhi u an upldhi that conjuncliuD 
oi puiD taJm place la the puruean'' i S.y.S., vi. 3^. 
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between soiil and body is asserted, then the iniperfccdons of 
the tatter will have to be attributed to the former. This mil 
prejudice the Samhhya theory of the essential purity of tlie 
soul. Bondage is the reflection in puru^a of the unpuritiea 
of baddld. Release is the removal of this reflection con¬ 
sequent on the recovery by buddhi of its original purity, 
i.e. dissolution into prakfti- To say that the activity of 
prahfU is for the benefit of puru^a is a figurative way of 
saying that it is for the purification of buddhL While buddhi 
is in itself sattvika, in any individual it is rijasa or tamasa, 
on account of the contammating influences of its past life. 
TJie ieding of pain or pleasure which we experience arises 
from the interaction of buddhi and the objective world with 
puru^ as the onlooker. While buddhi should give rise only 
to pleasure, on account of the play of its acquired influences, 
it brings about painful results. This is why the same tiling 
a^ects different persons differently. Every object appre¬ 
hended is viewed through the distracting medium of indi¬ 
vidual purpose. Thus, what is pleasant to one is unpleasant 
to another, or to the same person at a different time. We 
generally live in worlds of our own, where we over-estimate 
our particular needs and purposes and set a conventional 
value on our preferences. Our ordinary lives are bound up 
with our selfish desires and give rise to pain mixed with 
some amount of uncertain pleasure. If we puriiy our buddhi, 
get rid of our past tendencies, then we shall be in a position 
to look at things, not as related to us, but as related among 
themselves, i,e. absolutely. When buddhi is dominated by 
sattva, it gives rise to true knowledge; by rajas, to desire; 
and by tamas, to false knowledge and the like.’ 

xin 

The MECHAUtsii of Knowlebgb 

In all knowlwlge, three factors are mvolved: the object 
known, tlie subject knowing, and the process of knowledge. 
In the Saihkhya philosophy the pure consciousness is the 

1 S4ttvaih jramif fh aj iiinah ^tri^, njo vipMltsieaaldl* 

lictufi. 
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knower (pram at r); the modificatian (vftti) is the pramana; 
prama is tlie reflection in consciousness of the modifications 
in the form of the objects. The koowable is the subject 
matter of the reflected modifications." > Experience belongs 
to puruja.* Buddhi (intellect), ahaihkara (s^-sense), manas 
(mind), and the senses constitute the apparatus by means of 
which the external object is apprehended by the subject- 
When an object excites the senses, the manas i arranges the 
sense-impressions into a percept, the self-sense refers it to 
the self, and the buddhi forms the concept.n Buddhi, spread 
over the whole body, contains the impressions (sadiskaras) 
and tendendes [v^an^} of past lives, which are revived under 
suitable conditions. " By means of the contact mtfi objects 
through the channels of the senses, or by means of the know¬ 
ledge of the inferential mark and the like, is first produced a 
modification of buddhi in the form of the object to be cognised. 
This modification, tinged with the object, enters on (the field 
of union of) the puruga by the form of a reflection, and shines 
there, since puru^a, who is not liable to transformation, cannot 
possibly be modified into the form of the object/* If appre¬ 
hension of tlie object means the assumption of the form of 
the object, such a transformation is not possible with the 
puru ^; so buddhi is said to be modified. For the modifica¬ 
tion to be manifested, there must be the reflection of buddhi 
in consciousness* 5 This reflection is determined by the 
modification of the buddhi. The reflection in puru^a lasts 
only so long as that which is reflected is present. The 
reflection in puru^ of the modification of buddhi is not 
subsequent to but simultaneous with the modification. When, 

* S.P.B., L 87. ^ 1 S.P.S,, i. iv(3, 

1 ManAa h u aa elieventh saase f^>T several rcawua. If the 

etemal puru^ were itfielf pisociated with the objects of pleasure aad pain 
then there could be DO liberatfoa, if the connection with objects took 
place ill depcEideQCi! on prakptJ, thm there could be no bbetatian, since 
prakrti is eternal. IT the rmn-etemol objects, jara, were a^weiated 
with the eterdaJ iatoliigence of then there could be no such dia^ 

tiiaetion as seen and uuseeu. ^nce all things now esustiug would necessarily 
be seen at one and the same moment. If the association of objects with 
mtcltfgcnce depended only on the external organs, we could not account lor 
the nod-sinmltaneous charaeter of onr perception?, 

« Taitvakaumudf^ 36. For a cnticism of the S^chkbya theory of knipw^ 
ledge, see K.V, and N.V.T.T.p iil. a. 

I 99. 
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through the sensc-orgaM, buddhi comes into contact mth the 
oxtemal object and is affected by Jt^ it assumes the form of 
that object. The force of consciousness (cetanl^ti), reflected 
in the buddhi thxis modified^ imitates the modification of 
buddhi: and it is the imitation {tadvTttyanukara) that is 
kno^vn as apprehension (upalabdhi). The reflection of the 
puru^ is not an actual intercourse^ but is only apparent^ 
being due to the failure to perceive the distiuction between 
the puni^ and buddhi. The connection of the puru^p as 
reflected in the buddhi, with the object is called knowledge, 
and the connection of the puru^ wth this knowledge is 
seen in the resulting determination that 1 act,” * whereas 
in reality the " Ip” or puni^p carmot act, and what acts, i.e, 
buddhij cannot thinlc* 

No movement of buddhi will be conscious apprehension 
until it attracts the attention of some puru^a, Tliis \aew is 
intended to bring out the unconscious nature of buddbii 
manas and the senses,^ 

T!ie acti&ii of the different fenctiotts ia successive* tboogb, in 
«onie, the succession h so rapid as to escape attention- When one 
sciCs a tiger in a dirk night, one's senses are e?ccited, manas reflects, 
ahamk^a identi^es, and the buddhi determmea the nature ot the 
object, and one ruris away for dear hfe. Here the different acts take 
place so quiekly tliat they seem to occur simuU^eoualy. Whtn one 
Sees an object in a dim light, sn&pecta it to be a tliEef, and slowly makes 
up one's mind and moves away ia an opposite direction^ the different 
stages are disccmible.^ 

< Buddiav aropItHdaitanyasya vi?aycca saihbandbo Jhaavp, jiSinena 
laitihandhs^ idetajioTliarti karomlty upAJabdtilb (HaiidSsa od 

Udayana's Kmum^ikjaSi. L 14). 

* While Vicaapali tlunks that the seU knows the object througli thfl 

nntnial modJfieatton OH which it casts its reflection, Vijiiinabhik^a hoiils 
that the mental modification which takes in the reflection of the self and 
BEEumes its form Is leflected back on the self, and it is tbronsh this reflettioa 
that the self knows the object. Yi^avarttiks, L 4. p. i 3 - 

1 Ent in the Samkhya theorj' there cannot arise buddhi, ahadikara^ 
etc., until there is the pemding influence of pumsa over prakrti. It is 
therefore nnneccasaTy for us to thtnk that buddhi is simply noii-con™^s. 
The development of buddhi is itself due to the influence of purnfa. Uo 
need not regard buddhi. ahadikilcn, elc.p as mere iastraments ready made 
for the use of pum^a, but remaioing unconscious and inert, until pure^as 
look through them as throogh a telescope: for this would be to ignore the 
central principle ai the Sarhkhjn tlia^t prak^ti cannot give rwe to buddhi. 
etc., until pnrufa disturbs the equilihrinm. of piaktti-- 

* S.K., 30: ral'tefflftfluwndl, 
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T])e psycliic functions of perception and thought, desire 
and dioice^ are, strictly speaking, mechanical processes of 
the products of prakftip which constitute the inner organs,^ 
TJtey would remain unconscious but for the puru^ which 
illuminates them, makes them conscious. This is the 
sole function of puru^, since all activiiy belongs to prakiti, 
Puru^a is a passive mirror in which the inner organ is retiected* 
The purely immaterial self bathes the processes of the inner 
organ in its own consciousness, so tiiat they do not reniaio 
unconscious. The S^iddiya assumes not only the proximity 
of the puruja to buddhi, but also the reflection of puni^ in 
buddhi* We cognise the conscious occurrence even as we see 
the face reflected in a mirror* Only in this way can con¬ 
sciousness have a vision of itEclf*^ 

The relation between the incorporeal puru^ and the 
corporeal buddhi is hard to conceive. According to Vacaspatij 
there can be no contact between the two on the plane of 
space and time. He therefore interprets proximity (sannidhi) 
as fitness (yogyata). The puru^^ Uiough it remains aloof 
from the states of buddhi, falls into the misconception of 
identifying itself with buddhi and ascribing the states of the 
latter to itself* VijflMabhik^u contends that if such a special 
kind of fltness is admitted, there is no reason why the puruifa 
should lose it at the time of deliverance. In other words, 
there can be no deliverance, sinoe the purusa will continue 
to experience the states of buddhi for ever. So he holds 
that there is a real contact of tlie puru^ with tile modifica¬ 
tions of buddhi in any cognitive occurrence. Such a contact 
need not involve any diange b the purusa, for change means 
tlie rise of new qualities. Buddhi suffers changes, and when 
these are reflect*^ in the puru^ there arises the notion of a 
person or experiencer in the puni^, and when the puru^a is 
reflected back in the buddhi the state of the latter appears 
as a conscious occurrence* But e\'^en Vijfi^bhik^u allows 
that the relation between the puru^a and the buddhi is hke 

■ The thre* intiE^r (organa, buddhi, ahjulikjjii and manas, art frtqTi-ently 

treated as one, since they axe ckkscly related to one anolbcT, Cp. Gaibe: 
" Tliia combined nmtjerial Lnuer organ exncUy contrapond^ aa regards ita 
nnspintuat aatupe^and all the InnctioDS tliafe thf Saihkliya doctnna asexibea 
tu il to the Dcrvoua systeni " voi* id, 191)* 

■ Citcch^ylpatti, or the /ailing Q^ the shadow 0/ coDKioii$ii«ia (S.D,S„ *v].. 
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that of a cr>'Stal to a rose reflected m it; there is no actual 
transference (uparaga), but only the assumption of such 
transference (abhiinSna).* 

The puru^, though innumerable and universal and of 
the form of consciousness, do not jllumme all things at all 
times, since they arc free from attachment (asahga) and 
cannot by themselves be modified into the form of the objects. 
The puru^as reflect the modifications of their respective 
buddhis and not those of others. That object by which the 
buddhi is aiiected is known, while that by which it is not 
affected is not known.* 

The different states of waking, dreaming, sleep and death 
arc distinguijJietl. In the waking state, buddhi is modified 
in the form of objects through the channels of senses; in 
dreams the modifications of buddhi are the results of the 
or the impressions of previous experiences, Dream^ 
less sleep is twofold according as the withdrawal (laya) is 
partial or complete. In the former condition buddhi is not 
modified in the form of objects, though it assumes the forms 
of pleasure, pain and duLness inherent in it. This is why, 
when one wakes from sleep, one has memory of the kind of 
sleep one had. In death we have a case of complete laya.J 


XIV 

The Sources of KNotvLEOCH 

Cognitive consciousness is of five different kinds; prairt^ija, 
or valid knowledge, %'ipaiy'aya, or uittcal cognition resting on 
a form not posses^ by that which is its object vikalpa, 
or cognitive consciousness, induced by conventional expres¬ 
sions though devoid of any object (vastuiunya),S nidra (sleep), 
or cognition supported on tamas,® and smyti or remembrance. 

The Sariihya accepts the three praminas of perception, 
inference and scriptural testimony.^ Knowledge produced 
through sense-activity is perception. When a thing like a 
jar comes within the range of vision, buddhi, or the intellect, 

• S.P.B., vi. 38 : Y.S., i. 4, ?. S« iUso V.S., U, ao; iv, it. 

• S.P.S., XV, 1 S.P.B,, i. * ''■S > i' ^ 

t Y.S., L 9. * Y.S., i. 10. 1 S.K., 4. 
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is so modified as to assume the form» of tlie jar; and the 
soul becomes aware of the existence of the jar,^ The two 
kinds of perception, indeterminate (nir^ikalpaka) and deter¬ 
minate (savikalpaka), are admitted* According to Vacaspati, 
buddhi com<^ into touch with external objects through the 
senses. At the first moment of the contact tliere is an inde¬ 
terminate consciousness in which the particular features of 
the object are not noticed* and we have only indeterminate 
perception. At the second moment, through the exercise of 
maital analysis (vikalpa) and synthesis {sariikalpa), the object 
is perceived as possessing a definite nature,3 and we have 
determinate perception. WMe VacaspatJ tliinks tliat the 
activity of manas is necessary for perception* VijnMabliik§u 
denies it* and holds that buddhi directly comes into touch 
mth the objects through the senses. VSeaspati assigns to 
manas the function of arranging the sense-data and ordering 
them into determinate perceptions, wliile Vijnanabhik^v 
thinks that the determinate character of things is directly 
perceived by the senses and that manas is only the faculty 
of desire* doubt and imagination. Yogic perception is admitted 
by the SSriUchya, which holds that all things exist involved 
or evolved at aU thnes. The mind of tlie yogin can come 
Into connection vAth the past and tlie future objects which 
exist at present in a latent condition by virtue of certain 
powers produced by meditation.4 Yogic perception produced 
by the powers of mind is unhke ordinary sense-perception, 
in memory—knowledge, the manas, the self-sense and the 
intellect alone are active* though their activity presupposes 
the results of previous perceptions—such as a memory image. 
Wliile the outer organs of perception can operate only on 
objects presented to them* manas can deal vdth the past and 
the future as well. In the case of internal peiteption* the 
co-operaliou of the sense-organs is lacking. Buddiii perceives 
tlie states of pleasure and the like. I 

I TadaltarolkJthi. ■ S.P.Sr^ L 8 ^, 

* Cp. VyJLaa : SAmlnyAvycfumnudlLyD dravyam (Y.B., lii, 44), 

4 S.P.U , i. 

$ " What la manifested in dceanilBS sleep, when 19 do contact 

with objects, as the sattvika pleasure of tranquilHty (j^ntisukhain], the 
Is the property dJ buddhJ^ the pleasure ol the scli (atinii9ijkh4mi] 

L 65 ). 
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Even li piiru^ is knovi^blji^ it is because pumsa is refiGcted id 
buddbi. Tbe eye canuot sec ilseii except as it is reflected in a inirror. 
All cogtiilions are Diodlflcations of the intemal organ. A primary 
cogaitioDi such as ** This is a jar is a modificatiDn of that organ. 
When its reflection falls on pnru^p it is apprehended. The cjognitioil, 
" I cognise the jarp-' is a modifleation of the internal organ. Pyru^ 
along with the reflecdoD of the modifleatioD of the intemal organ, such 
aa " This is a jarp" is reflected in the intemal organ. This second 
reflection is the mo^cation of the internal organ ^ Even the cognition 
" I am distinct frocn prakrti " is a inodification of tho intemnl organ.^ 
Buddhi changes according to the objects oflered to it^ 

The notion of self, which is comicctcd with all our mental pheno¬ 
mena and which illumines tbeni, is due to the reflection of the self in 
buddhj. So purvfa may be eaid to see again that which was perceived 
by the huddhip and so impart consciousness by transferring its illumij^a- 
tion to the buddhi as the ego. The pum^ can know itself only through 
its reflection in the buddhi* modified into the form of the object. 
According to VSeaspafi, the self can know itself only when attention 
is entirely lAithdrawn from the mental function In which the sell is 
reflected, and is wholly concentrated on the reflection of the self in the 
sattva nature of buddhi. In this act the subject of self-apprehension 
is said to be buddhJ in its sattva nature, rendered conscious by receiving 
the reflection of puru.^ in it; and the object is tJie sell in its purity.’ 
VySsaJ holds that the self cannot be known by the buddhi in which 
it is reflected, but it is the self which knows itself through its reflection 
in the pure nature of buddhi. VijiiinabhLksu tiiinks that the self 
knows itself through the reflection in itself of ibo mental modificatiou, 
w'hich takes in the reflection of the seif and is modified Into its form, 
even as it knows an external ohject through the reflection in itself of 
the mental modification which assumes the form of the object.’ Sinco 
the self is essentially seif-Iuminous* it can know itself through the 
reflection In itself of the mental mode which assiimes the form of tlic 
self, Vijflanabhik^n regaMs the self as deterrnined by the mental 
mode which is modified into the form of the self as the subject, and 
tlie self in its pure essence as the object. 

Pratyabhijna or recognition, is brought under perception. 
It is possible because buddhi is eternal, and quite different 
from the momentary cognitions of individuals. The eternal 
buddhi undergoes modifications, by virtue of which it becomes 
connected witlx the different cognitions Involved in recog¬ 
nition. This would not be possible of the self wliich b 
iinmodifiable,s 

I Y.S., iL ao, reads: ** The self as s»r is absolute in its purity, yet it 
capable of being pcrccri-cd in eiptritTlce {pratyaya.flnpafij'ah}. 

’ Taiivm?&iiarfidl ill, 35. 1 ill. 35. 4 YogavJTiiifta^ 111. 35. 

I For a critictsin of tbe theory, Sec N.S., ili. l-g. 
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According to the SaihWiya, a cognition is not perceived by 
another cognition, but is perceived by the self. For cognition 
is regarded as a function of the buddhi, 'n'hich is unconscious, 
and so it cannot be its own obiect, but can only be appre^ 
bonded by the self.* 

Negation (abhfiva) is also mentioned under perception. 
The Sathkhya docs not admit negation as such, but interpret it 
in terms of the positive. Mere non-perception cannot prove 
noD'existencG, since it may be due to other causes, such as long 
distance, excessive nearness, extreme subtlety, or disturbance 
of sense-organs, inattention, concealment of the object, and 
mixture with other things,* Tntemal perception, self-oon- 
sciousness, recognition and knowledge of non-existenoe are 
treated as falling under perception. 

Inference is said to be of two kinds: affirmative (vitaj 
and negative (avita). The former is based on affirmative 
concomitance and the latter on negative concomitance.1 The 
fivc-membered form of the syllogism is admitted Generali¬ 
sation Is the result of the observation of the accompaniment 
attended with the non-observation of non-accompanimentJ 
VySpti, which is constant concomitance, is not a separate 
principle.® It is a relation of things, but not itself a thing.? 
Arthapatti or implication, and saihbhava or subsumption, 
are included under inference. 

Aptavacana or trustworthy asisertion, is also a source of 
valid knowledge. A word is related to its object as a sign 
to the thing signified. This is evident from the instruction 
of the trustworthy, the law of use and wont, conventions and 
the fact of their possessing the same denotation,® The Vedas 
are not said to be the composition of persons, since there are 
not any persons who can be their authors.? The released 
have no concern wnth the Vedas, and the unreleased are not 

* ^ S« piao i 9. S.K,, 7: S.P.S,, i 11^-9. 

3 VAcaapatl brtng^ the plSrvftVBt and samanyatodr^ta Idnds II Oder the 

former arid ic^avat ueder the Utter, Sea 5. 

* S.P.S., V, 27. 

I S.P.S,, Vrtti. V.2&. ConstaRtcoaxktaciceof both theand sJldhwiB 
or of Dite 15 vy^pti fS.P.Srp v. 39). AU produced objects are nsn^temaJ it a 
case of tha fonner, whUe aJl smoky things ana fiaiy “ ig a cms^n of the latter. 

^ TattvSlntSirain. v. 30. Faiiirsdihha is of opiiiioa that vyd|iti is this 
posKssios of tha power of that which is swtained (Adhfy(iSi^ktiy<^ga, v, 32J, 

^ V 33-^35. ■ S P S., Vftti, Y. 3a. f S,F,S,p T. 46. 
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competent for the workJ Nor are the Vedas eternal, since 
they possess the character of effects* Letters perish after 
they are pronouncoA When we say " It is the same letter,*" 
we mean that it bdongs to the same genus. * Smiply because 
the Vedas are not of personal origin, we carniot infer that 
they are etemsil^ since a sprout is not eternal, tiiough it has 
not a personal origiii.3 Their objects are supersensuous, yet 
there can be intuition even in the case of supersensuous 
objects, by means of the utiiversal forms which determine 
the cliaracter of being a padartha, or an object denoted by 
a word/' 4 Though the Vedas are not of personal authorship, 
thdr natural power to denote objects is communicated by 
§ptas to their disciples.^ The Veda^ on account of its non- 
personal authorship, is free from doubts and discrepancies, 
and is regarded as of self-evident validity. If the validity 
of the Vedas depended on something else, they would not be 
authoritative for us.* Kapila, at the beginning of the kalpa, 
only remembered it. The scriptural statements are tested 
and lived by the muktas or the liberated, who pass them on 
to others. If those who teach us the iasttas axe not inspired 
seers, but have accepted them at second-hand^ then it would 
be a case of the blind leading the blind*? We accept the 
utterances of the aptas as validx since their authority is 
established by the tested validity of their sa^ungs in other 
branches of Imowledge as ayurveda.® 

The SSUfhldij'n is aware that there are other systems wluch 
profess to be revealed, and so argues that reason will have to 
be employed in finding out which codes of revelation are 
true and which not. Vdeaspati says: ** Tlie invalidity of 
these systems is due to their making unreasonable assertioiis, 
to the lack of sufficient support, to thdr making statements 
opposed to the canons of logic, to tlidr acceptance by the 
mleccbas and such other low classes/* 9 Aniruddha quotes a 

* S.P,S-, Vh 4^, 

^ S.F.S., Vrtli^ V. 43. The splintavada ia reluteU La v* 57, litid found, 
on Aj{^43un|; oi its cimractiar u la foid iQ bd wm-fttenial (v. 3S), 

s S.P.S.. V. 48. 

* Atlndriyc^V Api pod&rtbatd'vACclisdakeiia. pralllfti 

(SrP.B., 4s), 

1 S.P.B., V. 4J. ♦ S.P.S,, V. T S.P.S.. Ui 81 

* S.F.B.^ i. 9S., fv. 31* I 3. 
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verse in his Vrlli to the effect: Huge giants do not drop 
from heaven simply because an apta, or compet^t person, 
says so. Only sayings which are supported by reason should 
be accepted by me and others like yourselves/' ^ 

The Samkhya avoids the appearance of being an innovation 
by its acceptance of the Veda as a means of knowledge. Eat, 
as we shall see, it discards many an old dogma and silently 
ignores others. It, however, never openly opposes the Vedas, 
but adopts the more deadly process of sapping their 
foundations- 

The modification of buddhi is the pramS^a, and the validity 
or the invalidity of these modifications can be tested by the 
later modifications, and not by any reference to external 
objects. The object of illnsofy cognition is not a non-existent 
object, but an existent one. Water is the object of the 
illusion of water, and whm this illusory cognilion is contra¬ 
dicted by the cognition of the rays of the sun^ the latter 
cognition has for its object the rays of the sun.’ Validity, 
as well as invalidity, belongs to the cognition itsdf.3 Some¬ 
times it is said that only the ^ti is of self-evident validity 
(svatahpram^am)^ while perception and inference are liable 
to error and require confirmation^^ The test of reality is 
workability (arthakriyaMritva). Our apprehension, moreover* 
is relative to our ahamkara^ or individual purpose. It is 
difiicult to have a disinterested knowledge of the world inde¬ 
pendent of 11S+ The jiva is imprisoned in its own isolated 
consciousness, and cannot attain to the knowledge of reality 
beyond it. It follows that all empirical knowledge is vitiated 
by a central Haw* Every cognition implicating the puru:^ 
confuses it with the internal organ. It is when the shadow 
of buddhi falls on punj$a that the latter appears as though 
possessed of cognition.s 

Na ^ptav^canlD nipatanti 

YuktlmaU v?.canaiii bh^vadvidha-ibo 

fi. 26.) 

» crftici'ics tbla view un the pound thstt it the 

(ii?tmctiDn between valid and iavalid 

1 The Naiylyika crJUdsea this view cn the j^uod that if copiitkuia 
were iTtherrsiitly invalid, we cannoit act; and £f they wefe iahenuntly vabd 
we cannot account for eironeaDS cognitioDS wM^t are facta. 

♦ S,KS„ L 147; oiso i. 36, 77, 83, 134; tl, t( 3 , 22 ; Ui, 15, So j It, 22, 

f 5, 
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Some Critical Considerations on the Sajikhya Theory 
OF Knowledge 

Postponing to a later section a ciiticil estimate of the 
Sathkhya metaphysics^ wc may briefly notice here some of 
the striking defects of the S^khya theory of knowledge.* 
From the fact that in the world of experience the individual 
deals with a datum or something given, the Saihkliya argues 
to the independent existence of subjects and objects. As we 
have seen, in the discussion of the Nyaya theory of knowledge, 
pure subjects and pure objects are false abstractions which 
have no meaning apart from the concrete experience in which 
they function. When the Saifakhya breaks up the concrete 
unity of experience into the two elements of subject and 
object and makes them fictitiously absolute, it cannot account 
for the fact of experience, ^\^let! puni^a is viewed as pure 
consciousness, the permanent light which illuminates all 
objects of knowledge, and prakrti as something opposed to 
consciousness and utterly foreign to it, the latter can never 
become the object of the former. The Sarhkhya cannot get 
across the ditch which it has dug between the subject and the 
object. The metaphors of proximity, reflection, and the like, 
are artificial remedies intended to cure imaginary diseases, 
Purusa can never know prakrti, if the two are what the 
Sarhkhya takes them to be. The puru^ cannot say in what 
way the changes in its consciousness, said to be the reflections 
of the modifications of buddhi, are brought about. The 
Sarhkhya says, when buddhi is modified, this modification is 
reflected in the consciousness of puru^. Granting for argu¬ 
ment's sake the validity of this theory of reflection, are we 
not in tlie grip of psychological subjectivism ? To receive a 
reflection is not the same thing as to perceive a reality that 

■ Ttere is fome similarity betw^n ttc Si^lchya and the tliMriH 

of knowled^- Tbe ph«uoniepal world U in both by tbc co- 

DpelatioD of the tmosccndental subjects (piifapi 5 ) and objceti tprafcqti). Bolb 
assert the nutopoitiy of the selves id the txana^mplrical world nod adsiit 
the diatente of matter in vidw of the passivity of the subjects which ca.dnct 
proddce their own sensatioiis. Both hold that the existeu^e of God cannot 
be proved. In other respects there am vital difiereneci. 
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is not merdy mental. What is the relation between tie 
external object and the internal idea ? If the two things are 
related causally, what becomes of the radical opposition 
belw’een the two ? Is perception at any tinie a mere change 
of consdousness ? Is it not always an aw'areness of an 
object ? Are we not going beyond the verified experience 
w'hcn we regard the awareness and the object as two distinct 
realiiics ? If the puru.^ and the prakrU are absolutely 
unrelated to each other, then w'e cannot account for a consdous 
occurrence or even a material process. This is evidently a 
tedttciiQ ad absutdunt. But the Sathlchya hides from itself 
the unsatlsfactodness of its position by a number of metaphors 
and inconsistendes. \\1ien subject and object approach one 
another, there is said to be a mutual reflection of qualities 
and transfer of properties. Unless the subject and the object 
are akin to each other, how can the one reflect the other ? 
How can buddhi, which is non-intelligent, reflect puru5a ? 
How can the formless puru^ which is the constant seer be 
reflected in buddhi which is changing ? Tire two cannot, 
therefore, be absolutely opposed in nature. The last siitra 
of the Vibhiitipada of the Yoga Suira states that when buddhi 
becomes as pure as puru^, freedom is attained. * A purified 
buddhi does not bind the puru^a; and, before the abolition 
of buddlii, we have the reflection of puni^a in the purified 
buddhi. Buddlii makes possible complete knowledge of 
puru;a and prakfti and their distinction. So long as buddhi 
is tinged with selfish aims and particular purposes the truth 
cannot be known by us. 

The Saihkhya theory does not accoiint for the fact of 
knowledge which Is a subject-object relation, It admits 
that the object depends on the subject to be known, and the 
subject requires an object to know. In other words, there 
is no knowledge without the synthesis of the two. The 
subject cannot know itself fully until it knows the object 
fully. It cannot know the object until the latter is mani¬ 
fested by the subject. Is not the relation between the two 
essential ? The tiivo cannot be external to each other. The 
appearance of externality arises on account of our going 
beyond the fact of experience to account for it, 

■ lisdflbis&myG kaivsJyam, 
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The prindpk of coDsciousness is never perceived in ftsdf. 
It IS inferred from knowledge- It is- s^id to be ptire a^vareness. 
The imiVersa! element of knowledge is abstracted and set 
down as tlie pum^a or the eonsciousness which has no fomip 
no quality, no movement. It h called the pure subject The 
contents of consciousness \vhich are ever ffuctui^ting are 
traced to tJie object worlds which is regarded as a funda¬ 
mental unity whose character is variableness. AD objects 
are material, including sense-data and menl^ states which 
are limited in their nature. They come and go and are 
copies of outer things, though made of subtler stofE, Though 
tlie modihcaiions of buddM belong to the same group as 
the tlungs of the worldp the purusa iUiuDinates the former^ 
since buddlii is of a far subtler nature and possesses the 
quality of sattva in a preponderant degree. Buddlii is better 
adapted for tho reflection of tlie light of puru^ than the other 
products of prak|ti.^ So far as knowledge is concerned, we 
get to know other thiugs through the modiheations of buddlii 
or mind-stu2. Each act of knowledge is broken up into the 
principle of consciousness, wliich Dlumines it, and a modifica¬ 
tion of buddbi which is in. itself noin:qnsdous, though it 
becomes a content of consciousness tlie moment it is illumined 
by the puruja. The movements of buddhi are in thenisel%^^ 
unconscious, but through their connection with puni^a they 
arc interpreted as the coherent experiences of an indJ’vidual. 
Since experience has in it two elcmentSp one constant and the 
other variable, we cannot isolate the two and argue that the 
two exist separately and happen to come together in expe¬ 
rience* To assume that the subject and the object of know¬ 
ledge are complete in themselves is to rend the stMmless 
garment of truth by setting up its different elements against 
the whole to which they essmtiaDy belong, II puru^ b self 
and prakrti selfless, then they are, by definition, reciprocally 

* In ptJM matter, Enasa and edcr^ amwfrlja^ to tamaj and rajas an 
the doniinaiit fcatuM. Jji buddhi, tomas is at its lowest and £attvEi at iti 
lii£b«t, and so it has the powtr of traiuduoence. li buddbi liad only sattvu 
and clcmeiits, it would give rise to a aiinultaoeous rtvcLatiqD gf all 
U'bjccta, It does Dot do so because of the eSemcDt uf tamas la it. The 
bijht oJ coDfidousneas £b reflected wbereser tatitaa U Rinovrd. In a sense 
buddhi hides witliiu it nh kaowled^e potenttaHy. Vliat beDomet actuaJ 
depcads od the lilting of the qf darknesa. 
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exclusive, and there can be no conunimion between them; 
and rightly the Saihfchya views the relation between the two 
as a medtanical one* A mechanical relation implies that the 
subject and the object of consciousness are not only numerically 
different, bnt are also, per sc, wholly independent of and 
separate from each other. The mechanical modifications of 
biiddhi become flluminatcd, as if by magic, with the light of 
consciousness. We have not here any explanation of conscious 
knowledge.* The rise of consciousness on the occasion of a 
mechajiical modification is a baffling mystery. But the 
problem is of our own creation. We first of all assume the 
ejdstence of a pure subject and a pure object, which lie wholly 
without the range of experience, and tlien struggle to bring 
them together into experience. A truer philosophy tells ns 
that subject and object are distinguished within consciousness 
or knowledge, and not simply outside of it. Subject and 
object do not happen to come together, but are really 
inseparable from each other. If experience is allowed to speak 
for itself, it mil tell us that subject and object are presented 
as one. Knowledge becomes intelligible wdien \ve rocogiiise 
that the fundamental relation in aU conscious experience is a 
relation of members W’hich are in an organic imity, which 
exist as terms in a living process, in and through each otlier, 
or in and through a universal winch transcends them both, 
though it does not exclude them. The fundamental fact of 
a universal consciousness is the presupposition of all knowledge. 
The Saibkliya puru^ should be really this one universal self, 
though it is n^garded as many on account of the confusion 
betw een the psychological and the metaphysical self. Of course, 
every jiva has the universal self operating in it. In one sense, 
our knowledge is the manifestation of a universal principJe; 
while, from another point of view, it is dependent on a sensible 
process, which most be stimulated from without by its appro¬ 
priate objects. Intelligence is the same in all in w hom it is 

» tp. " That the ahaihklLra should maniJcst the seK- 

Ltininn^us «lf hiis utj more sease than h? say that a sp^ax coal maoifcsls 
tht: HUB," 

jv54ityani ahamkaro ja^itmaka^ 

Sv^yaihjyoti^am itmanaih vyanoktlti oa yuktimad* 

Yil-cnttalclrya: AimatiddAi, quoted ki ii. i. i). 
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developedj and is everywhere struggling to free Itsdf from 
individual liitiitationB and regards things, not from the point 
of view of a particular organism, but from that of a pure 
subject. While in one sense our knowledge is our own, in 
another it Is independent of us who possess it. 


XVI 

Ethics 

The SSrhkhya starts with the idea of the universality of 
suffering,I which is of three kinds; adhyatmika, i.e. arising 
from the psychophysical nature of man; Sdhibhautika, 
i.e. arising from the external world; and the adhidaivika, 
i.e. arising from the supernatural agencies. The pain caused 
by the disorders of the body or mental unrest is of the first 
kind; the second type is due to men, beasts and birds; 
whUe the third owes its existence to the influence of planets 
and the elemental agencies.* Every individual strives to 
alleviate and if possible get rid of pain. But pain cannot be 
rooted out by the remedies prescribed by the science of 
modidne or the scriptures. 3 Liberation is not attainable by 
the observance of Vedic rites. Like Buddhism and Jainism, 
the Saihkhya urges that the Vedic rites involve a violation 
of the great moral principles. Tlie law of ahiibsa is set aside 
when we kill an animal for the Agni^toma sacrifice. Killing 
is producti\ne of sin, even though it be in a sacrifice. Besides, 
the kind of heaven we get to by the performance of the 
sacrifice is a temporary one. Life in heaven (svarga) is not 
exempt from the influence of the three gunas. By the 
practice of virtue and the performance of sacrifices we simply 
postpone the evil but do not get rid of it. We cannot escape 
from evils by death, since the same fate pursues us life after 
life. If the miseries are naturai to the soul, there is no help 
lor ns; if they are only accidental and arise from something 
else, we can escape suffering by separating oursclvis from the 
source of suflering. 

Bondage belongs to prakpri and is attributed to pum^. 

* vi, 6-S ; Y.Sm li. 15. * TaitVaJiavmudi, i, 

I S.K.. 3 . 
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" Although bondage in the form of the cognition of pam^ 
and discriimnation and non^liscriminntiOIl in the form of 
functions belong to the dtta or the inner organ^ £til] puma's 
enjoyment or suffering consists in the mere reflection of pain 
in hini/^ ^ Punt^^s bondage is a fiction^^ due to its proximity 
to dtta. It is therefore said to be advent!tious (aupadliika)* 
If puma's connection with pain were real, it could not he 
cut off, Vijn^abhik^u quotes a verse from the Kurma 
Purdfjta 3 to the effect; ** Were the self by nature impure, 
unclean ^ mutable^ verily release would not be possible for it 
even by hundreds of rebirths:" 4 Bondage is not due to 
time or space, embodiment or karma^3 All th^ belong to 
the not'-sdf. The property of one thing cannot produce 
change in another, for then all would enjoy pleasure or suffer 
pain.^ Bondage arises through tl^e coniunction of pralqti 
with puru^, w^hich is by naiure eternal and pure, enlightened 
and iinconfined.7 Nor is the mere presence of prakrti the 
cause of experience, since on such a view the rdeased soul 
might have experience ; but its cause is the object of 
experience, which does not exist in the state of release*" * 
Non-di&crirrdnation (aviveka) is Uie cause of bondage (bandha- 
hetu). This aviveka bdongs to buddhi, though it has the 
puru^ for its object. It follows that our misery will terminate 
only when our aviveka cods. Knowledge and ignorance are 
the sole determinants of release and bondagCp^ 

Puni^a is eternally free. It does not desire or hate, 
govern or obey^ impel or restrain* The moral life is vested 
in the subtle body which accompanies the puruja from birth 
to birth ; pain is the essence of bodily existence.^® WTien the 

1 I ■ V^niatram. S.P.S., Vitti, i. 

1 LL 2. X2. 

4 Yady maliEiD 'sv^aceho vikSit aylt svAbb^vatBli 

Ka M tasyA bbaven muktir janmiiiitaniiatuT apj. L 7.) 

Weiv pam natural to punj^a, tKcire wotJa ba ua point m the: bjunction 
to get rid of it {S.P,S.r L S-ll)* 

i S.P.S., L tz^j 6 . * S.P.S.. Vrtti, L 17. 

3 i. 19’ * S»P,S*, Vrtti, vi. 44 , 

f S-P-S., li. 7. Aniniddha quote* a Torse In his 5 .P.S.. Vrtti, to the 
effect: Ttkcre is no bondage in the nature of thiuge {vaitusthit^'a), nor 

docs relent foRow frimi its non^nistence. Both the^ oonsUtuted by etrcpr 
have no leal exi^tenoe {i. 7)^ 

S.K,. H. 
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soul is left aJontj it is said to be purified. The supreme good, 
whi^ the ]‘iva aims at ajid strives for, is to realise the per¬ 
fection of the puru^a. All ethical activity is for the fuller 
reahsatiDji of the puru^ in us* The circuit of sarhsara is one 
of conflict and change, made up of parts that are indifierent 
and external to each other. The jiva, in its endless revolu¬ 
tions, is ever seeking and ever failing to attain to unity with 
itself, i,e. attain to the status of puruja, which is eternally 
one with itself and complete in itself, having no necessary 
relation with anything external to it. Every jiva has in it 
the higher puni^a, and to realise its true nature has no need 
to go out of itself, but only to become conscious of its real 
nature. The ethical process is not the development of some¬ 
thing new, but a re-discovery of what we have forgotten. 
Release is a return into one’s true self and deliverance from 
a yoke to which the jiva has subjected itsdf. It is the 
removal of an illusion which hides our true uature from our 
eyes. The knowledge that " I am not " (ntlsrai). that " naught 
is mine " (na me), and that " the ego exists not ” (naham), 
leads to release.* 

WTule freedom is brought about by knowledge, this know¬ 
ledge is not merely theoretical. It is what results from the 
practice of virtue, yoga, ctcA M^hile bondage is traced to 
wrong knowledge (viparyaya), this wrong knowledge includes 
not only avddya, or unreal cognition, but also asmita, or 
egoism, raga or desire, dv^ or hatred, and abhini^'eia or 
fcar.J These are brought about by afiakti, or incapacity, 
which is of twenty-eight kinds, of which eleven belong to the 
senses and seventeen to buddhij Unselfish activity is an 
indirect means to salvationJ By itself it does not lead us to 
freedom. It may yield birth in the divine regions^ which is 
not to be confused with m 0 k 5 a.fi Vairagya, which follows the 
rise of discriminative knowledge, is different from that which 
precedes it .7 Through vairagya, or unattachiuent, absorption 
into prakjti takes place,* This dissolution into prakfli is cot 

* S-K., £4. i S.P.B.,iii, yj (md 7S. 

I S.P.S, ami S.P.B., ill, 37. t S.P.S,, til. 38: S.K., 49. 

flS' < .‘5,P.S.Jii.32-53, 

J Pour kjqUs <jf valfSjfjra are diatiugulihcd in TuttvAftaumudl. 23, 

• VairigSr-it prakfUkvilb (S.K,, 43; S.P.S., iii. 54), 
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ultima^te fTinxloni; for the souls thus absorbed in prakrti 
reappc^ar as I^varas, or Lords, since their error is not consumed 
by knowledge. *' He who in a pre^^ous creation was absorbed 
into the cause (prakrti) becomes in another creation the 
adipuniia, having the character of I^vara, or Lord, aU-knowing 
and all-doing," * Ethical virtues help us to realise the deeper 
consciousness, while vices involve a darkening of this con¬ 
sciousness. By indulging vices the soul immerses itself 
more aud more completely in the material body. 

The method of yoga occupies a prominent place in the 
Samkhya Sw/rfl, though not in the Karika. We can obtain 
discriminative knowledge only when our emotional stirrings 
are subdued and intellectual activities arc controlled. When 
the senses are regulated and the mind acquires calm, buddhi 
becomes transparent, and reflects the pure light of pum^. 
While buddhi is in its intrinsic nature sattvika, on account 
of its acquired impulses and tendencies (vLsanas)^ it has 
lapsed from its innate purity. By dhy^a (meditation), the 
taints of citta caused by the external objects are removed.^ 
WTien the citta regains its pristine condition and rids itself 
of its desires, the objects no longer excite love or hatred. 
We have to gain spiritual calm and composure, when the 
objects do not excite our egoistic interests but reveal their 
true nature. Since this absolute detachment is beyond the 
reach of ordinary men^ they attempt to develop the impersonal 
outlook by resorting to art. Works of art ofler a temporary 
release from the natural world. 

The doctrine of the gunas ^ has great etliicaJ significance. 
The beings of tfie world are classified according to the pre¬ 
ponderance of the different gurias m them. In the devas 
the sattva element pr^ominat(s, while the rajas and tlie 
tamas arc reduced. In man the tamas element is reduced to 

i S.KB-, iii. 56. Different lands of bondage are distmEiai-ihed by 
Vdcaspatl as DiituTnl (prakrlikii)* incidental {vHikrttUaJ, and petTi^^naJ 
(dak^ii^Bka), While Ihe firet look upon prakrti as the absolute spirit, the 
$ceond look upon the piMucts of prakfEi as the absolute spirit. The third 
neglect the true nature of spirit in worldly acrtivitics mduli^td la for the gsin- 
ing of pereonaleads (istSpiSrta) (r'fl/fruAMMJithflfr p. 44 ; Taiivtu^mdsa, p. ig). 

I S.P-S., lii. jo: iii. jo. 

3 Wliile m the Saibkliya the gun^a are purely notL-inteltigent. in the 
Vedanta they reflect the character of inleUigence. 
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a less extent than in the devas. In the animal world the 
sattva is reduced consUlerably. In the vegetable kingdom 
tamas is more predominant tlian in the others. The upward 
ascent consists in the gradual increase of the sattva element 
and diminution of the tamas, since pain is a particular 
modification of the quality of rajas.' StricUy speaking, the 
guijas mingle, combine and strive in every fibre of our being. 
Their relative strength determines our mental character. 
We have men of elevated spirituality, passionate force and 
depressing apathy, Tamas, if predominant, brings in inertia, 
iterance, weakness, incapacity, want of faith and disin¬ 
clination to act. It produces the coarse, dull, ignorant type 
of human nature. The individuals in whom the rajas is 
predominant are intrepid, restless and active. Sattva develops 
the critical, balanced, thoughtful nature. While the tliree 
gurias are present in difierent proportions in all men, the 
seer, the saint and the sage have sattva highly developed in 
them; the warrior, the statesman and the forceful man of 
action have rajas highly developed in them. Again, though 
the gunas affect every part of our natural being, relatively 
speaking, the three gunas have their strongest hold in the 
three different members of it, namely, mind, life and body. 
The Saihkhya recognises no merit in sacrifices. It does not 
exclude the iudras from higher studies. The teacher is not 
necessarily a Brahmin, but he who has freed him^lf, The 
wiiming of a good teacher depends on our previous conduct 


XVII 

Release 

Salvation in the S&rhkhya system is only phenomenal, 
since bondage does not belong to purufa. Bondage and 
release refer to the conjunction and the disjunction of puru^ 
and prakrti resulting from non-discrimination and discrimina¬ 
tion.* I^akrti does not bind the puru$a but itself in various 
shapes.} i’UTusa is entirely free from tJie oppositions of merit 
and demerit .1 While bondage is the activity of praki-ti 

* Du^ichaiti ‘ S.P.S., iil. 73. 

t S.K., 6a. * S.P.S.. Ui, 6^ ; Y,S„ li. aa. 
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towards one not possessing disciimination, release is its 
inactivity towards one possessing discriminationJ When 
prakru is active, it catches the reflection of pnm^ and casts 
its shadow on the puru^. Yet the change appearing in 
purti^ is unreal and fictitious.^ The union of puru^ with 
the subtle body is the cause of sams^, and salvation is 
attained through the breaking of the union by means of the 
knowledge of the distinction between puru^ and pralqti. 
\Vhm prakrti withdraws itself from piirugap the latter realises 
the absurdity of attributing the adventures of prakrti to 
itself. Puru^ remains in eternal isolation and prakfti relapses 
into inactiT-ity. So long as there are objects concealing the 
real natue of the soul, liberation cannot be attained* When 
prak|-ti ceases to act, tlie modifications of buddhi cease, and 
the puru!^ assumes its natural form,! " The cessation of the 
creation by the pradbana in regard to the ndeased one is 
nothing but this, viz. the non-production of the cause of the 
experience thereof, the particular transformation of one's 
own upadJii called birtlu" i When freed, the pum^a keeps 
no company* looks to nothing without itself, and entertains 
no alien thoughts. 5 It is no longer at the mercy of prakrti 
or its products, but stands as a star apart, un^turbed by 
the earthly cares. There is in reality no distinction between 
tlic bound and the released, for freedom consists in tlie removal 
of obstacles which hinder the full manifestation of the glory 
of punm**^ In samadhi or ecstatic consciousness, sn^upti or 
dreamless sleep and release, the puru^ rests in its o^vn form 
of Brahman (brahmarupata.) through the dissolution of the 
modifications of buddhi.7 In dreamless sleep and ecstatic 
consciousness Uie traces of past experiences are present, 
while they are absent in release.® The discriminative know¬ 
ledge itsdf disappears when release is attained, for it is like 
a medicine which purges itself out as well as the disease^ 
WiTiile ddivemnee Is an escape from suflering, it is not an 
^cape from all existenceH The Saihtl^ya lias firm faith in 

^ S.K.,6i. iS.P.S.,iL.8. Cp. also S.P.B,. 1.1^4. 3 S.P.S.,ilj4; Y,S..iL5. 

^ Muktam pnitv paramo jrat 

jaoirilidii^^yinutpidajnaBi vj, 44]. 

s PrakrtiHBj'ibkaUn. 

* S P STi. M. 1 V.S., i, 4. ■ S.P.S., V. tl7. 
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the contiuuaiice of pum^, and so cannot be tcgarded as 
pessimistic. When the play of prakfti ceases, its develop- 
merits will lapse into the undeveloped. The purusas will be 
seers with nothing to look at, mirrors with nothing to reflect, 
and will subsist in lasting freedom from prakrti and its doflle- 
ments as pure intelligences in the timeless void. On release, 
" the punija, unmoved and self-collected, as a spectator 
contemplates prakrti which has ceased to produce." ^ The 
Saihkhya ideal of freedom is not to be confused ;vith the 
Buddhist goal of voidness or extinction of self,* or the Advaita 
absorption into Hrahman,3 or the Yogic acquisition of super¬ 
natural powens.-i Nor is muktJ the manifestation of bliss 
(dnanda), since puru^a is free from all attributes, i The 
scriptur^ I^ssages which speak of bliss mean to convey 
that the state of release is one of freedom from pain.* So 
long as the purusa has attributes, it is not free.7 

^\'hen discrimination arises, prakrti does not forthwith 
free the puruja, for, on account of the momentum of past 
habits, its work continues for some little time *; only the 
body is no more an obstacle to it. By virtue of the force of 
pr5rabdhakarnia, the body continues, though no fresh karma 
is accumulated. Though the pvanmukta has no aviveka, yet 
his past samskaras compel him to possess a body.9 Release 
from bondage and continuance of body are compatible with 
each other, since they are detemrined by different caus^. 
At death the Jivanmukta attains complete liberation, or dis¬ 
embodied isolation (vidchakaj\'a]ya).>'> The jTvanmuktas teach 
us about tlie nature of freedom and the means of attaining it.'* 
If the play of prakrti ceases, the purusa is no more the 
spectator, since there is nothing to see; yet it is said that 
tile freed soul has knowledge of the whole universe.^* We do 
not know whether the released souls hold social intercourse 
among themselves. The goal seems to be an extinction of 
individuality, and not an enhancement of personality, The 

‘ Sm blw S.K., fij. i S.P.S., v. 77-^. 1 S.P.B., v. 8i. 

* ^ T4- * V. 67. 

7 Tbe Samkhyia view at friTdom not utiJibt Arihtoiii^'d view of 
btessediiesa as titemal thinkins Ixk Ihqid oJI 
■ S.K., 67. 

ChAn^ Up., viiL u 
" S,p,S.. Vrcd, vf. 
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highest state of isolation from prakrti and other souls is one 
of passivity, which no breath of emotion or stir of action 
disturbs. It is likely to be confused with a state of uncon¬ 
scious existence. Praiastap^ objects to the iariikhya 
theory of freedom, on the ground that prakrti, which is by 
its very nature active, cannot rest idle. If praJcrti is unin- 
teHigent, how can it know whether the puntfa has perceived 
the truth or not ? ^ If, according to the Saihkhya, tliere is 
only disappearance and not destruction of things, there is no * 
possibility of a complete destruction of ignorance, passion, 
etc.; in other words, there is every chance that they may 
burst out again in the released soul.* 


XVIII 

Future Life 

The S5thkhya guarantees the endless existence of the soul 
in both directions. If the soul docs not exist from all eternity, 
then there is no reason why it should exist to all eternity. 
The soul is not, therefore, created. The more we recognise 
the eternity of souls the less need do we find for a creator 
God.3 According to the Saihkliya, the failure to discriminate 
between puruga and prakrti is the cause of saitisara, Tliis 
non-discrimination leaves an impression on the internal organ 
which produces in the next birth the same fatal defect. The 
hftgad^a, or subtle body, which migrates from one gross 
body to another in successive births, is composed of buddhi, 
aharakara and manas, the five organs of percqition and the 
five of action, the five tanmatras as well as the rudiments of 
the gross elements, which serve as the seed whence the 
physical body grows. These subtle portions of the gross 

^ ’ In fact, we find that tvtn when it Ijas duty brought a certain 

perception oI &oiiiiel, for instance^ it etiJl on functioniitg towards tho 
same percepLion ] and m the same way, even afler it will have brought 
about diicrimmutive knowledge, it would go on with it® functicning towandj 
Ehe some end, aa It# acti^^e nature will not have been set aside (by the said 
knowledge)." (F.P,, Pr 7)+ 

■ Udaymna'a ». a. 13 : S^iiradipikH, pp. 323 

I Some tbiiiken like ^cTaggort argue for a noD'Ornnipotent and nuo- 
creative God. 
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dements are as necessary to the psychic apparatus as the 
canvas to a picture.’ This subtle bodyj incorporeal in chai' 
acter, receives tlie impressions made by deeds performed in 
the course of its various mirations. The fonn of tlie new 
embodiment is determined by it. It is the real seat of pleasure 
and pain.* The linga, tliough distinct from puruja, consti¬ 
tutes the character and essential beini; of the person. In it 
are contained the saihskaras or predispositions. The liftga is 
compared to an actor who plays various parts. It has this 
power, because it shares in the property of ail-pervadingness 
Vidiich belongs to pralcfti. The conj unction of puru$a ivith 
the linga is the cause, as well as the symptom, of misery, and 
persists until the attainment of true insight. While the 
subtle bodies are continuant, those produced from father 
and mother perish at death .s The union of the lihga with 
the gross body constitutes birth, and its separation frotn it 
death. Except in the case of those who have attained 
freedom, the existence and rebirth of liflga last for a whole 
world-period, at the end of which come quiescence iind cqui- 
libriuin. But, when creation is renewed, it starts out again 
on its career. 

The investiture in successive frames is determined by the 
dispositions (bhSlvas), which are the results of acts w'hich are 
impossible without bodies subtle and gross.* This mutual 
dependence, like that of seed and sprout, is bcginningless, and 
need not be regarded as a defect.S The evolution of buddhi, 

* S,K„ 41, Wfl cannot tlitrefor* s^y fiat buddhi, abadikaia, 

manaa will do^ iince these require the suppert of a Auhtln Indy. Some 
construe this p^sdEige OA demaodixig the eKisteore of a grofiA Ixxly, but this 
iTiterpretadon is not satisfactory in view ot the ob^'ious fact that during 
the transition from one life to another the subtle body subsists witheut the 
gross. Yijh^abhit^ suggests that there is a third kind ef body coiled 
adhifttalaaiarlra formed of a finer form of the grosi elscoeiitB and serving 
as the reccptaole of the subtle body (B.P.E.h ItL la), 

■ S.ES., iii. S. JS.K . 30. 

* S.KL, While Vacaspati and N^ya^ia mterpret the relation 0/ 
lihga and bh£vai ue one of experiencing and the objects experienced, 
VijhiSnabkLk^ takes it to refer to the relation of inteilEct and its condition*. 

J Thus there are three kinds of creation x ooTporeal creatiod (bhautika^ 
*arga), consisting of souls with gross bodies, totdprising eight orders of 
tuperior beings and five of inferior, which, together with the human Ldndi 
which forms a class apart, eonEtitute the fourteen orden of being distributed 
in the three worlds, the creation of the subtle bodies [tanmatrasarga), usd 
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ahanik^ra, the subtle body and the ^oss bodyj is a ph 3 rsical 
process, and the result is also a physical one, though some of 
these products are of so fine a structure that they cannot 
be perceived by the ordinary sens^. The physical organisa¬ 
tion becomes a living being, a god, man or animal, when it is 
connected with a puruja. 

Dhorma and adharma axe the products of pndqti and 
attributes of the inner organ,' which help the formation of 
particular bodi^ and senses suited to the living beings, 
according to their place in the scale of development. The 
law of karma operates through the bbavas or dispositions of 
buddhi.* Each soul is relative to its organism, and, according 
to its merit, can pa^ through ah the grades of bdng from 
the lowest to the highest,) which are fourteen in number. 
We may get a bodily organism where our life is confined to 
the obscure sensations, and instincts of the animal or the 
unconscious movements of the plants. The plant world is 
also a field of experience,* All these products of prakiti can 
only stunt, but not kill, the puiu^ within. 


XIX 

Is SilHKHYA Atheistic ^ 

We have seen bow the elements of the Saihkhya were 
subordinated in the Upani$ads and the Bhagavadgm to an 
idealistic theism. While tlie Epic philosophy borrowed the 
cosmogony and the theory of the absolute passivity of puru^ 
from the Sariikhya, it did not regard puru?a and ptakrti as 
sdf-sufficient realities, but represented them as modes of 
one ultimate Brahman. In its classical form, however, the 
Saihkhya does not uphold thdsm. In its indifierence to the 
supremacy of an absolute spirit, as well as in its doctrine 

inlcUeetn alcrtatioii tpratyayasarf* or bb^vasarp.}, consdifiig of thfr R^ctiona 
of intcUect^ its sontuntote aod (acuities dasdiicd into Jour 
ai they obstmrt, disable, satisfy and perfect tbe undei^tandjog 53; 

S.P.S,, iiL 46). 

^ SlPiS.ji 25 I S.lCa-1 ■43-' 

* firKn, 40r 43« 55* B.G^ vU. \ x. 4. 5. Fot" the three kinds of bodJet, 

seq SP.S., V, 134, 

1 S.K., 44- 
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of the rels-tion of aiidya and the soul’s entangflenient in 
saifasira, the SiUiikhya reminds us of Bud<ihism. It may well 
be that the attempt of the SMikhya in its systematic form was 
to declare that a strict adoption of the rationalistic method 
did not l^d 113 to the repudiation of the reality of selves. 

^e difficulties of creation are noticed. All actions are 
motived by self-interest or benevolence. God, who has all 
his interests fulfilled, can have no more sdhsh interests. If 
God is affected by sdfish motives or desires, then he is not 
free; if he is free, then he would not involve himself in the 
act of creation.* To say that God is neither free nor fettered 
is to remove all basis for argument. The creation of the 
world cannot be regarded as an act of kindness, since the 
souls, prior to creation, have no pain from which they require 
to be released. If God W'ere moved by goodwill, he would 
have created only happy creatures. If it is said that differ¬ 
ences of conduct require God to deal with men in accordance 
with these differences, the answer is that the law of karma 
is the Operative principle and the aid of God is imnecessaiy.* 
A^in, material things cannot issue from an immaterial 
spirit. The eternal existence of the puru^as is inconsistent 
with the infinity and crcatorship of God. Theism seems to 
weaken belief in immortality, for if we have a creator of 
souls, then souls have a beginning and need not be immortal. 
The Samkhya, w'hich is anxious to abide within the strict 
limits of knowledge, holds that the reality of God cannot be 
established by logical proofs,s There is no sensible evidence 
Or inferential knowledge or scriptural testimony of livara. 
The Sathkhya is not atheistic in the sense that it establishes 
that there is no God. It only shows that there is no reason 
for supposing there is one,* The passages which are apparently 
theistic in the scriptures are really eulogies of freed souls.i 
Tlie old gods of the Vedic hymns manage to live under 
the sgis of the rationalistic Samkhya. They are, however, 
not eternal in nature, TJie Saihkhya accepts the theory of a 

* ‘ S.P.S,, T, t . S« Tattvakaumudt, 57. 

^ S.P.S.,, V. 12. Cp, DRirwin I inystjcTy of the bc^;tit[iing' of idJ 

tkinfs U fnfldlnblfl by oi, and I fer one must ht ograte^t to remain u 
B^Qstic " (Lt/t and Bf Charles 

S rt do«s not say livoiuhMvU, bdt Only '' rjvartAiddhclL^' 

I i 9 j ; iii, 
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VyavasthSpata I^vara, who, at the time of creation, arranges 
the successive developments of praktti> Siva, etc*, 

are regarded as phenomenal*’ The Saihkhya admits the 
existence of an emergent I^vara previously absorbed in 
prakrti** The souls, who, through the practice of unattach¬ 
ment to mahat, etc., become absorbed in pratrti, are said to 
be all-knowers and alI~doers.i These are the characteristics 
we generally attribute to God, but, as the Sarhkhj^ holds 
that prakrti is always under the rule of another,4 these gods 
are not independent. 

Tlie unconscious but immanent teleology of prakrti, which 
reminds us of Leibniz’s doctrine of pre-ratablished harmony, 
is a crux in the Saihkliya philosophy. How docs it happen 
that the evolution of prakrti is adapt^ to the needs of spirits ? 
Prakrti without puni^ is hdpless, nor can purusa. gain freedom 
witliout the aid of prakfti. It is difficult to regard the two 
as entirdy distinct. The analogy of the lame and the blind 
is unsound, since both are conscious and can take counsel 
together. But prakrti is not conscious. 5 Again, in the end 
only the puru|a is said to be liberated and not prakrti* The 
metaphor of the magnet and the piece of iron is imavaUing, 
since the pennanence of the proximity of tlie purusa to prakrti 
would involve an unceasing evolution* " The pradli^a being 
non-intelligent and the puru?a indifferent, and there being no 
third principle to connect them, there can be no connection 
of the two."* The simile of the actress, who desists from 
tlie dance after exhibiting herself to the spectators, does not 
cjPTn to be rightly conceived. Purusa falls by error into a 
confusion with prakrti. and the remedy seems to be to make 
the confusion worse confounded. The evil is said to be 
removed by a full enjoyment thereof. The purusa is liberated 
when it gets disgusted with ptakrti's doings. 

The later thinkers found it impossible to account for this 
harmony between the needs of puni5a and the acts of prakrti, 
and so attribute the function of guiding the development of 


I S.P.S,, ilL 57 * 

* Ptakfliltnaiya jaiiye 4 vsjnsj'a liddfai^ (S.P.B.* iii. 57). 
t Sarvsvit, garvalcaiis IS.P.S., liJ. 56), 

A S.P.S. Vrtti and S.P.B,* ill. 55, and Y.S.. iv. 3. 
f S,B., «. a. 7. ‘ S.B,, ii. 2. 7, 
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prak]ii, by removing the barriers, to God.* They thus improve 
on the original plan of the system. The Sathkhya requires 
a comprehensive life, which allots to different puru^ their 
respective organisations* Vacospati holds that theevolotion 
of prakrti is directed by an omniscient spirit. Vi]n5iiabhik$u 
thinks that Kapila^s denial of Ifi^vara is a regulative principle^ 
which he insisted on to induce men to withdraw themselves 
from the excessive contemplation of an eternal god^ which 
would impede the rise of true discriminative knowledge. He 
also regards atheism as an unnecessarily extravagant daim 
(praudhivada) to show that the system does not stand in need 
of a theistic hy^thesis. He sometimes explains the atheism 
of the Saihkhya as a concession to popular views^^ and suggests 
also very naively that it is propounded with the set object 
of misleading evil men and preventing them from attaining 
true knowledge,3 He attempts to explain away the Samkhya 
attitude to God. In several places ■* Vijhajiabhik^u tri^s to 
reconcile the Saihkhya views with those of the Vcdanta.5 
He admits the reality of a universal puru5a. " He, the 
supreme, the generic universa!, collective pum$ap possesses 
the pow'er of knowing all and doing all, being like the lode- 
stone, the mover to actmty by means of mere proximity."' ^ 
The S&mkhyap however, overlooks the fundamental problem 
of metaphysics by not being suffidently thorough* It has had 
a misleading idea that the inquiry was irrelevant for its 
purpose. 


XX 

General Estimate 

The student of the history of pliilosophic thought finds a 
constant recufTence of the fundamental problems, however 

i V^caspfiti and Cp. VicaspatJ: livarasyApi 

dbdrmidhi^thajiarthaxn pradlnnilh£[Kaaaya eva vyaparak." 
fv, 3. 

* Abhyu (S-P B., IntroductiDll). 

1 Fipin^ib jii^fLapi^libaDilhlitham. 

* S.P.B.p L laa: v. 61, 63: vi. 33, 66, 

3 PraltTti, Uie mitcrlfll ta.iiis of the world, is sajd to be Tandivided (avi- 
bhMkta) ftoifl Bz^hmaUp wbich is difTerect from the sonla (S.P.B., L 6^; iiL 66). 

* Sa hi parab purufa^mlusyEiti earvajAfimiiakUmat sarvokarti'td^ktjDiac 
« (S.P.B,, ih* 57). See alM S.F.B., v* tH. 
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varied their statements and however widely separated in 
time and place their authors may be. The probleins do not 
alter, nor even the answers, so much in themselves as in their 
application. When the scientific theory of evolution discovers 
an orderly process of development from the crudest germ of 
life to the fullest flower of man^, it is not the hypothesis that 
is new, for that is as old as the Upani^ads in India or Anaxi¬ 
mander, Hcrac^litus and Empedocles in Greece' but what is 
new is tlie experimental study of details and verification of 
the theory hy modem science^ The Samkhya theory^ which 
offers some satisiaction to a need which the mind of man 
experiences^ is a philosophical conception arrived at more 
under the moulding inffuence of metaphysical tendencieiS tJian 
under the scientific impulse of the observation of objective 
existence. But the plulosophical view of the Sofiikhya, mth 
its dualism of puni^ and prakrti and a plurality of infinite 
pxmu^, each unlimited and yet not interfering with the 
unlimitedness of tlie others^ though existing out of and inde¬ 
pendent of them, cannot be regarded as a satisfactory solution 
of the main problem of philosophy. The dualistic realism Is 
the result of a false metaphysics. It will be well for us to 
understand at the outset that the puru^a and the prakrti are 
not facts of experience, but abstractions set up beyond 
experience to account for it» 

The fundamental truth intended by the Samkhya theoiy 
of puru^ is tliat consciousness is not a fonii of energy like 
motion, heat and electricity. The most advanced science has 
only established a relation in wluch certain nervous pro¬ 
cesses are co-ordinated with certain conscious occurrences. 
While we cannot derive consciousness from material existence, 
the former, in its empirical fomv is mediated by the 

latter. To overlook this essential relation is a mistake. The 
pum^ is said to be sometliing over and above the continuum 
of mental states. Such a puru$a is never experienced and 
does not enter into the vi^xw of an empirical metaphysics. 
If we separate from puru^ everything that is material, remove 
from it every attribute of empirical objects, we lose hold of 
everything by which we could positively diaracterise it. The 
puru^ is defined negatively as eternal and indivisible, " with¬ 
out variableness or shadow of turning/' as resting ever in its 
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own pure self-identity. It is deprived even of ideal activity^ 
and it becomes just the possibility of a pure consciousness* 
It is postulated as an element in our personality to iliumine 
tlte mental processes* which are the outcome of the physical 
organisation* It docs not figure among the tirawMi/is persona 
of the play it witnesses. The spirit which the art of prakrti 
serves is never on the stage* though it is said to be an impli¬ 
cation of all experience* What we observe is the ]iva, which 
is not pure puru^^ but pumia qualiJied by prakrti. Every 
soul known to us is an embodied soul* We are breaking up 
the unity of the jiva. when we regard it as a juxtaj>osition of 
a purusa complete in itself* and standing only m accidental 
relations to the things and beings v^dthout^ which are simply 
organisations of the products of prakrti* If we are loyal to 
the facts of experience* we shall have to admit that a pure 
sdf^ emptied of all contents^ is a fiction of the imagination. 

The Saihkhya arguments for the existence of the pum^a 
tom out to be proofs for the existence of the empirical indi¬ 
viduals and not transcendental subjects* This fact comes out 
more dearly in the S^khya theory of the plurality of puni^as. 
The chief argument for the plurality of puro^ is that* if 
there were only one puru^ap when its buddhi returns from its 
delusion the cosmic process would cease* But nothing of the 
kind happens. The cosmic play continues for the infinite 
number of bound souls* eveti w'hcn a few are released The 
argument tliat if the puru|as were not many but only one* 
then all individual souls existing in bodies would have to die 
at the same time and be bom at the same time* assumes 
that birth and death apply to tlie eternal purtiia* which is 
not allowed by the Sarhkliya We can only infer that 

the en’ibodied souls are many and different* since they do not 
rise or die together. If one man sees a particular object* 
others do not see it at the same tinie* simply because each 
jiva has its ovm separate organism and interests.^ There 
does not seem to be any need to pass from the manyncss of 
empirical soulsi which all philosophers admit* to the manyncss 
of eternal selves wlucli the Saihkhya upholds. The Sajhkhya 
puru^a b altogether distinct from prakrtL We cannot ascribe 
to it any features such as personality or cieative force* All 

> S.S.S.S.. uL 
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definite characterisation of puru^s is due to confusion. The 
self is without attributes or qualities^ without parts, imperisli 
able, Diotionless, absolutely inactive and impassive, unaffected 
by pleasure or pain or any other emotion. All change, all 
character belong to prakili. There does not seem to be any 
basis for the attribution of distinctness to puru^as. If 
puni^a has the same features of consciousness, all-pervading- 
ness, if there is not the slightest difference between one pum^ 
and another, since they are free from all variety, then there 
is nothing to lead us to assume a plurality of purujas. Multi¬ 
plicity without distinction is impossible. That is why even 
the Saihkhya conunentators hke Gaudapiula are inclined to 
the theory of one puruja.* That there must be an enjoyer 
of things shows that there is an enjoying soul and not a 
passive punifa. The separate allotments of form, birth, 
death, abode and fortune lead only to the empirical multi¬ 
plicity of Jivas. From the different conditions of the three 
modes we cannot infer a radical pluralism, since they are only 
the modifications of prakrti. The Saihkhya \'iew of prakrti 
as moi'ing for the sake of the enjoyment and release of puru^, 
it is said, requires that there should be many puru^. If 
there were only one puru^ there would be only one btiddhi. 
But let us remember tliat the pure puru^a is immortal and 
indifferent and has no longing for anything. The play of 
prak^ is not for the sake of the ever-free punisas, but only 
for the sake of the reflected egos. There is no dispute about 
the many ness of the latter. Superintendence and yearning 
for release hold good of sdves which suffer from ivant of 
discrimination. The different arguments prove the plurality 
of actual souls in relation to prakrti and not of the puru^ 
we reach by way of abstraction. Plurality would involve 
limitations, and an absolute immortal, eternal and uncon¬ 
ditioned purusa cannot be more than one. If the being of 
puru^ were necessary for the play of prakjii, one puruga will 
do.» Apparently, the Sarhkhya is compelled to concede the 

■ Set cm tl Bn-d 44. 

» Regarding the plurality ctf aU-pcrvuding sclvi^, whose nature \s ptiM 
intellisence devoid of qualities asd oJ un^urpas^LiSc; ejcceJIeate, SanikAn 
says' doctrine that nil selves arc of the nuture of intelligence.and 

that there is qd diffet^enoE between thom in the point of pmiimity (to 
prakrti), etc, (ftnd son-activity, or audlbliiy^ of theselveaj. Implies that if 
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reality of puni^ on account of its explanatory value. Every 
conscious state belongs to a conscious individual. Wg have 
never a feeling but that of the self feeUiig in a certain way. 
But how can we distinguish the self of puni^ from its expe¬ 
riences? Wlxile we cannot describe mental facts mthout 
assuming a mental subject, we cannot describe them adequately 
if we make the subject an empty focus of an immaterial 
substiace or an unchanging principle of universality utterly 
unrelated to the particular facts which it is said to relate. 
To explain the coherence of our conscious experiences bv the 
preseiice of puru^ is to restate the characteristic nature of 
the fact and hypostatise it as a causal prius of its own exists 
ence. Puru^a is not a sort of supernatural hold-all to take in 
all conscious experiences. Throughout the Saihkhya there is 
a confusion between the puru^ and the jiva. If puru^ is 
eternally unchanging, inactive and isolat^, then it cannot 
be the cogniser or the enjoyer subject to error resting on 
superposition.* But these qualities cannot belong to prakrti, 
since they are attributes of intelligeint beings. Superposition 
(adhj,?tsa) means the attribution by an intelligent being of 
the qualities of one object to another. So the conception of 
jiva is developed, Jivas exist as individuals, but we cannot 
conclude that puru^ have a separate existence of their own 
in another world beyond space and time. Puru^ is the 
perfect spirit, not to be confused with the particular human 
spiritp The purui^ is certainly in me, this individual me^ 
35 my very core and substance i and the jiva. or the individual 
with all his irrational caprices and selhsh aims, is but a 
distortion of puru^a. To say that every jiva is stri\^ngto 
realise its puru^ means that eveiy jiva is potentially puru^^ 
every man is potentially divine, 

Prakfti is also an abstraction from experience. It is the 
limiting concept on the object side, the name for tlie unknoivn 
and hjqjothctical cause of the object world. If the real is 
the experienced^ then prak|li is the unrealisablc abstraction 


one self la donaccted witb pleasure and paip., ail s^Ues will be uch connected " 
(S.m, ii, 30}. “ It is Lcnpossible to maintsiii that there exist many kTI-^ 

pervadiDig telvea, ^ncc there are no parallel instanoc^s " (S.B.. ii. 3. 53). Xiu 
Selves, H equjklly oiimiprt 3 eiit, wauld aJl occupy the same place, 

* S.K., 30-31. 
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of pure object. Thb character of prakfti is admitted when 
it is denoted by the word avyakta,” or the unnianifested. 
It is mere emptiness^ being the fonnless substrate of tliings- 
The most general leatiirciS of tlie object world are suiinned. 
up in the conception of prakiti Every part of physical and 
mental nature sjmiboliscs the tension * between a quality and 
its opposite, giving rise to activity. If change is a passage 
from tlie potendai to the actual p it may be regarded as a 
struggle of the form to realise itself by overcoming the 
obstacles to its realisation. The three gurms represent 
the three moments of all being; and prakrd, said to be the 
equilibrium of the three gutias^ is but the framework of all 
existence. As Mahadeva sa>^, it is not something which 
underlies the guijas, but is die triad of the guijas.^ The gu^as 
are the forms (rupa) of prakfd and not its attributes {dharma)* 
What is really a conceptual abstraction becomeSp when viewed 
empirically^ an undifferentiated manifold containing the pot en- 
dalities of all things. 

The Simkhya account of prakrti and the gunas inclines 
one to the view that prakfti ^d its development are not real 
in the ultimate sense of the term. The three gunas imply 
the necessary conditions of all existence. Every stage of the 
evolution of prakrti involves an ideal or purpose (sattva)* a 
striving to realise it (rajas), and a materiality (tamas) which 
are not abstractions but definite positive existents^ at any 
rate in the opinion of Vijuanabhik^u. Nothing can c-xist 
without these. They are, according to the Sarhkhya, in a 
nattiral state of conflict. Prakrti possesses contrary capacities. 
It has not only the tendency to activity, but also the contrary 
tendency to oppose activity. Tamas is tlie r(^training force. 
As offering resistance to activity, it becomes the basis of 
activity also. The existent, or that which has the three 
gu^as, represents at best a situation and not reality. To 
look upon sattva, rajas and tamas as subsisting in a slate of 
contradiction and, at the same time, as constituents of the 
object, is possible only if we admit that every object in which 
tlie gu^as participate is notlhng but a conflict, an unreal 

^ Vif^OiatviL Sw Maitrayuftf v. H. 

« S.F.S., VrttMrtp L 6l. S« &l 90 vi. 3^. Cp. Cima pralcftiiabdfc- 
vAcyA na itt tadatlijkia pnkq-tir &atj ii. iG}. 
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existent trying to transcend itself. In the world of prakfti 
there is no individual which is entire and harmonious, for it 
is al^rays a question of one keeping in subjection the 
Others. Even when sattva prevails tamas is there* tliough 
in lx>ndage to sattva. Evolution is nothing rnore than the 
domination of the one or the other, or the suppression of the 
one or the other. But suppression is not supersession. No 
one guna can extirpate the others. We cannot conceive of a 
state where sattva, rajas and tamas exist in themselv^^ 
haxing overcome the others, or exist in harmony. In praJaya 
they seem to be in absolute harmony, but it is only seeming ] 
for pratrti in praJaya is said to be in a state of tension. It 
has the three gunas ; but since they are equally strong, no 
evolution takes place. We have evolution when one of these 
gu];ias becomes more dominating. Evolution is imceasing so 
long as harmony does not prevail. The Sariikhya philosophy 
does not contemplate a state of perfection, where the three 
gunas ^vill be in harmony- The original state of ptakfli 
cannot be said to be a harmony ; it is really a suspense^ a con¬ 
dition in which prakiii may be said to be neither active nor 
inactive- The incompatibles seem to stand in absolute 
opposition. It is not so much possibility but its limit, tlie 
impossibility, where possibilities are sliaiply divided into 
contraries. Prakfti cannot, in any sense, be regarded as a 
unity or a harmony. It b not the concrete universal which 
binds together the different existences, or the bare unity of 
being which characterises them all. It is a state of tension 
of tlie gutfcas. Puru^a is necessary to introduce some order 
and meaning into tlie region of prakrti. The influence of 
puru^ makes the suspense disappear ; one or the other guna 
becomes supreme* holding the others in restraint. There can 
never be a state of perfection. Harmony is an impossibility 
with the gunas- W^iere there is not a state of perfection, 
change, evolution or involution is bound to appear- The 
world of prakiti is not the real in itself. Its possession of 
the three gu^as brings out Its self-contradictory character. 
Since perfection or reality is that in which the opposition of 
the three gui^as is overcome and transcended, and such is not 
thccharacter of pnikrti; it is not the real. The very endlessness 
of the process of prakfU marks it off as unreal and rdative. 
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The Advaita Vedinta faces this conclusion and regards the 
world of prakrti as maya. 

If we admit the Saihkhya view of prakrti and its complete 
independence of puruja, then it be impossible to account 
for the evolution of pratj-ti. We do not know how latent 
potentialities become fruitful without any consciousness to 
direct them. As Saihkhya says, there can be no activity 
where an intelligent principle is not present. " The three 
gutiias of the Sariikhyas, when in a state of equipoise, form 
the pradhana. Beyond the pradh^a there exists no external 
principle W'hich could either impel the pradhana to actmty 
or restrain it from activity. The puruga is indifferent, neither 
moves to nor restrains from action. As therefore the 
pradliana stands in no reladon, it is impossible to see "why 
it should sometimes modify itself into maliat and sometimes 
not." * " Nor can we say that pradhana transforms itself 

into mahat, etc., even as grass does into milk, for grass requires 
other causes W'hich are present only in a cow and not in a 
bull." * The argument that from limited effects an unlimited 
cause can be inferred does not necessarily prove the reality 
of prakrti composed of the three gunas. The gu^ limit one 
another and are therefore effects. If the gunas are unlimited, 
no inequality can arise, and so no effects can originate.3 If 
the three gmjas in equipoise form pradhana, and if they do 
not stand in the relation of mutual superiority or inferiority, 
they will not enter into a relation of mutual subserviency, 
since then they would forfeit their absolute independence. 
Since there is no extraneous principle to stir up the gunas 
into an unstable state, activity is impossible.! Unintelligent 
prakfti cannot spontaneously produce effects which serve the 

I S.B., IL t. 4. S« also S.B„ J’yajna Up,, vj. 3. 

* S.B., ii. I. 5 - ) B.B., ii. 1. I. 

4 S.B., U, 1. S. RAmanaja saya ; " If the SAiblchyaa maintain that the 
driginattem of the world rdflulli Inm a cerUJn fclAtion between principal 
and subordmAte entities (AAgingibbdvB.} which dependa the relative 
inferiority^ and superiority of tbe According to tbe di/lennce of the 

abodes of tbe Hveral then, a 9 in the pr^laLysL state, tbe 

thee* fapas are in a filato of eqnipoiso^ none of them tieing superior or 
inferior to tbe others, that TetAtion of superiority and aTabordinatfon cannot 
then exist, and therefore tbe worid camkOt originate. If ft be maintained 
that even in the pralAya state, there is a certain tnEqualjty, It would follow 
therefrom that creation etcinftl ii. a. 6J. 
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purposes of puni^as. Intelligence camot be attributed to 
prakrti^ for that would be to contradict the central feature 
of the Sarhkliya.* The scriptures do not tell us of a prakrti 
undirected by inteliigence as the cause of world evolution. 
The Samkhya theory admits the presence of design in the 
evolntioUp for the final cause of the activity of prakrti is to 
enable the puru^ to gain their freedom. Both the efficient 
and the final causation attributed to prakfti is. inconceivable 
on the hypothesis of a non-intelligent prakrti. It is sometimes 
suggested that the activity of prakrti may be automatic or 
habitual. The horse drags the carriage by habit* while the 
driver does nothing but watch the movement of the horse. 
But habit presupposes past acts. The hoirses are trained by 
intelligeiit men. But the guidance of puru^ is disallowed 
on the Saihkhjna theory. The analogy of the unconscious 
rise of milk for the nourishment of the calf is ineffective, 
since a distinction is to be made between proximate and 
ultimate caus^,^ To state a fact is not to remove tlie 
mystery. We find certain laws to wJiich things conform, 
but unless we posit the ultimate source of all these laws the 
explanation is incomplete. The simile of the blind and the 
lame man is misleading* since both of them are intelligent 
and active agents who can devise plans to realise their common 
purpose. Prakrti and puru^ have no common purpose. 
Unconscious prakiti cannot suffer r inactive pumsa cannot 
experience suffering. How can the two cooperate for 
the redemption of the world ? The question cannot be 
answered so long as the 55-riikliya declines to admit a 
higher unity3 

Subject and object are aspects of a higher unity, distinc¬ 
tions within a wiiole. If we are at the empirical level, even 
then we shall have to say that all consciousness is consciousness 

' S.B., Li. 2. 3. : * The MW, wlifcli k an iDtelligent being, loves 

her caJi, makes her milk flow by her wish to do a^id the milk i* Lq addition 
dra^wn forth by the sucking of the calf 

5 VijlULnahbik^u, who Is a tbeist, is able to Accauat for the conjotmt 
actioa of and praiqti. He writss : " PrakftisvJltantiyavadibhy^ih. 

saiakhyayo^bhy^m puna$irthaprayuJcto pravrttih, svayam eva pnru^z^A 
AdyajWena aaihyiijyate . . . ayask^tena lohavat . . . aam^bbds to prakrti- 
puru9a»xh>^£a hvarepa kiiyate "* i, 1. i). 
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of an object and al] reality is the object of consciousnea^. It 
is onJy m distinguishing ourselves from and relating ourselves 
to an objective world that we know the self at all. We deepen 
our consciousness of self in widening oiir experience of the 
world. If we assume tJte essential iinrdatedness of subject 
and object, it would be impossible to pass from the one to 
the 0 tiler. TEie uiuty of the two terms is the presuppesitiQn 
of their difference^ It is simply due to our avidyip our 
ignorance or want of reflection on the nature and conditions 
of experience^ that we fail to recognise the ultimate oneness 
of subject and object. It is quite true that the duaiistic 
conception of mind and object is natural to our minds, but a 
little reflection tells us that if the two are independent we 
require a i^rHum quid to connect the two. The moment we 
realise the utter unsatisfactorin^ of this ifHium quid 
hypothesis, we are left with the view that the two are 
aspects of one ultimate consciousness, which is the basis 
of all knowledge as well as existence. Failure to recognise 
this ultimate unity is the fundamental mistake of the 
Sarhkhya theory. 

All evidence that we have shows that dualism is not 
absolute, that puru^a and prakrti not acddeiitaily related. 
We may set down here a few details of the Saihkhya in support 
of this view. Prakfti gives rise in the pum^a to a knowledge 
of the true being at once of ilsdf and of the world which it 
inhabits. Does this not bear witness to the unity which 
underlies the difference between the two ? Prakrti becomes 
manifested only when it is related to the subject. It is 
unmanifested when it is unrelated to the subject,* If prakrti 
is what it does/ then it is informed by puru^. In other 
words, the conception of prakfU independent of puru^ b an 
imthinkablep self-contradictory one. The Sariikhya says that 
prakrti b equally primordial mih puru:§a, being underived 
and independent. If we are to be accurate, we have to say 
that the puru^ and the prakrti are antagonbtic, though 
mutually dependent articulations within the real* They are 
the necessary presuppositions of the creative evolution. If 
the womb of the eternal ground of prakrti is not impregnated 
by the puru^, there can be no experience. The dust of 
> S.P.S., L 79. ^ Pnluioini pr9.k|tik 
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prakrti must be enchanted by puru?^ if it is to evolve into 
its products. Again, the immanent teleology of prakrti's 
evolution is traced to the inOuence of puru^a. The develop¬ 
ment of prakiii is regarded as the means for the realisation 
of the freedom of spirit. AVTiile the Saihkhya does not admit 
that prakrti consciously designs and executes any plan, it 
still bolds that the development of prakrti is the execution 
of a plan designed to meet the ends of spirit. Wbat prakrti, 
the bare potentiality of objects, becomes, depends upon what 
form or end of puru^a is impressed upon it, Pralq-ti, which 
is potentially evciything, becomes this or that thing by the 
acquisition of form determined by the puni^as. Though 
purura is not any^vhere in the chain of pralqti, it is equally 
related to all its links. Its influence not only starts the 
evolution of prakrti, but continually maintains it. If an 
error of judgment had not thrust the puru^a. into the play- 
house, and 5 our deluded minds had not watched the per¬ 
formance of prakfli, there would be no action of prak^ 
at a]]. 

While the dualism of punisa and prakrti involves a division 
of the consciousness of man from the oUler elements of his 
nature, which makes knowledge, life and morality baffling 
mysteries, the latter are rendered intelligible by the StokJiya, 
simply because it assumes the exact opposite of what it avows 
to itself, vis. the unity of human nature. W"e have already 
seen that if buddhi were unspirituaJ and unconscious, it 
could not even reflect consciousness. Things bdonging to two 
different planes of existence cannot act as original and reflec¬ 
tion, Puru^ cannot be said to experience the states of 
buddhi, since its reflection in buddhi is unreal. TJie Samkhy’a 
account of the relation of puru^ to buddld suggests the 
kinsJiip bctw’ecn the two, and not their utter opposition. 
The most intimate point of contact between puru^ and 
prakrti Is m buddhi, which discriminates and co-ordinates 
the operations of cc^mic energy and, by the aid of ahaihkira, 
identifles the witnessing self mth these activities of thought, 
sense and action. It is buddhi in its sattva aspect that has 
to strive for the discriminative knowledge. When buddhi 
realises that the identification is a mistake, and perceives 
that all is rntte disturbance of the equihbrimn of the gUQas, 
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buddhi turns away from the false show which it has been 
supporling. Punisa teases to associate itself with the cosmic 
dance, and prakrti loses her power to reflect herself in the 
puru^a: for the effects of ahariik^ are destroyed, buddhi 
becomes indiflerent, and the gunas fall into equilibrium. If 
buddhi is caught in the conlusioiij the puni^ is said to be 
in trouble i if buddhi clears up the confusion^ the puru^ is 
said to be saved. Buddlii seeins to function practically as 
puni^a. It b, therefore, more akin to the subject than to 
the object.* 

The etliical consequences of the view are equally significant. 
If prakrti be completely mechanical, then freedom of the 
will is an illusion, since the will is a product of prakfti. 
Ethical distinctions become meaningless, since vice and 
virtue are products like vitriol or sugar. But the S3.rhkhya- 
will not admit that a human being cannot be blamed for 
killing any more than the stone for destroying. There is 
something in man which is absent in the stone or the plant. 
There is something more than mechanism in prakrti, otherwise 
it cannot gain for us freedom. The S^khya asserts that the 
knowledge which saves b a gift of prakrti. 

The imagined connection between puru^ and prakrti, 
traced to aviveka or non-discrimination* will not be po^ible 
if the two are not related to each other. It is difhcult to 
conceive how the false conception of a connection between 
two entities, which refuse to have anything to do vnih each 
other^ arises The connection must be real enough to further 
the development of prakrti ; it must be real enough to enable 
the puru^ to recognise its purity and isolation through the 
instrumentality of prakrti. That by which the puru^ is 
helped cannot be simply extenicd to it. The Sarhkhya is 
obliged to bring the two, puru^a and prakfti, nearer to each 
other than its insistence on dualism would make us believe. 
The mutual adaptation of puru 5 a and prakfti is simply mar- 

■ in his ViPsnttt^iprafii^yasmkgrahA (p, 63) '' W«ro 

things thn SSjhkhyaa represent them, ahaTiikara (Ihfl 5elf-seD») and all that 
dep^ds on ft. all action, all enjoyment, and so on, won Id present themselves 
to CDnstion^nesa in a purely objective form. * Tbis la a doer/ * Thi5 is an 
enjoyand not aa something superimposed on the self; ao that ihe acLnal 
forma of rnnsciouaness,' 1 am t doer,'' I am an enjoyer,' wonld never ariae " 
voh f, p, 3716), 
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vellous. To give an example, by the stress of what we may 
call its unconscious desire* pralciii develops little mechanical 
toys through which putu|a could see the spectacle of the 
world. Conscious spirit and unconscious nature are two 
stages of one development* It is the jiva that strives for 
liberation ; for the finite consciousness presupposes an infinite 
consciousness^ finitisod by the nature of prakiti i and the 
finite spirit realises its true being by discovering the infinite 
consciousness within it, 

Wlien the Safiikhj^ breaks up the process of reality into 
its two articulations of the mechanism of matto and the 
freedom of spiriti it is to be noted that these reals are con¬ 
ceptual and not historical. They tell tis that in the world 
of experience we have two different tendencies inseparably 
related. Prakrti and puru^ are the two aspects of all expe¬ 
rience. If puruia is of the nature of consciousness, pral^ 
is non-consdous, being opposed in character to puru^. These 
two* consciousness and non-consciousness, are the two aspects 
of the one becoming. The real is ndther mere puru^a nor 
mere prakrti. These are non-existent, since w^hatever exists 
has name and form. Matterless form and fomiless matter are 
the upper and the lower linaits of the scale of beings, though 
neither of them exists. The first existent is mahat* from 
which the rest is said to evolve. This maJtat is not pure 
matter, but formed matter* Mahat is the determinate mani¬ 
festation of the indeterminate prakrti* If both pum^ and 
prakrti do not co-operate* we cannot have mahat. It is the 
first product* or einpirical existence* which arises when prakrti 
is informed by puru^n The God whom the Sarhkhya admits 
is not pure subject, but has in him the potentiality of object. 
If we trace back the products of the world to thdr highest 
category, we get an all-conscious soul containing the poten¬ 
tial! I y of all things, f,a. a subject-object. AH things that 
constitute the universe are subject-object. Both in God and 
in the lowest matter we have the two tendencies of pum^ 
and pTakiti. Those in which matter predominates come 
lower down, and those in which form is predominant come 
higher up. In proportion to the success of spirit does the 
resultant being stand high in the scale of creation. In the 
lowest stage of matter we have the pure externality of things 
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to things, though even this realiti of nature serves the ends 
of spirit. We have a gradual ascent in plants, animals and 
men. While the plant stands low in the scale of organic life, 
the animal mth its sensitive part comes higher up; man is 
higJter still with his rational-volitional nature. All tilings 
continually' strive to rise higher and higher. The theory of 
development regards the individual, not as a permanent 
result, but as a transitory phase leading up to the revelation of 
the perfect puru^. These opposites are mutually dependent, 
through antagonistic movements of the one concrete becoming. 
If we separate the puru^a from praktii, it becomes unreal \ 
so also prakrti separated from puru|a. All things combine 
puru^ and prakrti and struggle to reveal the puru^a 
more and more, and this struggle is the process of the 
world. 

When the Sathkhya thinkers hold that the highest product 
of experience is not ultimate, they mean that the world of 
experience, in which the two tendencies struggle for the 
domination of the one on the other, requires some other 
principle as its logical basis. Their suggestion that what Is 
behind and beyond this world of strife is puru^ on the one 
side and pralqti on the other, possible subjects and possible 
objects eternally opposed to one another, does not do justice 
either to the facts of experience or to the principles of the 
Simkhy^. If die cosmic spirit {mahat) gives rise to the 
plurality of individual subjects (aharhklira) and individual 
objects (tannratra.oi)p it is unnecessary to postulate, behind 
mabat, a plurality of subjects and obj«jts. If all the objects 
are reduc^ to one prakrti, the subjects may also be reduced 
to one universal spirit, which in the empirica] individuals 
of the world has to contend with the manifold impediments 
of matter. If the impassive consciousness of puru^ and the 
incessant movement of prakrti are regarded as independent 
of each other, the problem of philosophy is insoliibie. But 
the Saihkhya pliilosophy becomes plausible, simply because 
it describes their diflerent relations as if they were tlie different 
aspects of tJie single eternal energy of spirit. The wonderful 
way in which they help each other shows that the opposites 
fall within a whole. The transparent duality rests upon 
some unity above itself. If anytliing may be regarded as 
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Ih-e prestippo&ition of all experience^ it is a imiversal spirit 
on widch hDtJi tlie tendencies of puru^ and pra%ti rest, for 
the twOp pum^ and prakrti^ do not stand confronting and 
contradicting each other. In the becoming of riic worlds the 
contradiction is resolved. It shows that the two things rest 
on a fundamental identity. The Saihkbya insistence on 
puru^, when it is not confused witli the jivaj amounts to 
nothing more than the recognition of a pure and perfect 
presence, not divided by the divisions of things^ not affected 
by the stress and stmggle of the cosmic manifestation, witldn 
it all, while superior to it all. The absolute self is too grciat 
to be limited by the movement in time and space which it 
supports. But the world hangs on it. Ih-akrti represents, 
iu Hegel's phrase, "the portentous power of the negative/* 
which brings the world into being. If we start with an 
original unbridgeable cliasm^ the unity of the world cannot 
be rendered intelligible. The moment it becomes conscious 
of an object tlie absolute spirit becomes the supreme subject 
acting on the object which is called maliat,* Vijhanabhik:^u 
quotes from the MakdbJmaia^ a versa which declares that 
prdkrti, wliich chajiges, is called avidy§ and pnru^, which 
is free from all change, is vidyaJ The Suriifchya is anxious 
to make out that pralq-li is not something subjective or 
unreah since an unreal entity cannot give rise to teal bondage,* 
However that be, prakrti is the n^^tive of puru^, the not- 
self of the sdf. The witnessing by the self of the not-self S is 
the affirmation by tlie self of the not-self or pmkrri. This 
afTirmation gives to it aU the existence which it haSp The 
rise of the object is correlated \vith the rise of the subject* 
This self-conscious spirit^ correlated with the rise of mahat, 

■ Matsya Purd^a tayi that Hrahma, Vi^uu and Alathc^yara uje pfoduced 
iVHJn the principtt of in^at Bcwrdifig fts it ia dcEuiuateiJ by its gupas ot 
raJiBii. SBltva. and tamas rtspectively, 

S^avikarat tn maiiat tattvam prajlji’ate 

MaMn ity yatib khy3.tir lokiiuidi jiyale 
Cu^bhyal^ k^bbyanm^cbhyas tf^ye devd vija-JiUre 
Ekajuflrtia Exayc bradiiijav4;^uri»aJwivara^. 

See iKdian PhUosQphioii Peviem, vot ii* (n. to p. lopjalso BhagavataJ.l'ii.st^^ 

t„.xi4i9. J S.P,B., i. 65. 

I Cp. Ni hi avJjpTiamjjvi bandbanaih (S,P.B.+ i, ka). 

I Frakrtim p&iyati punifab (S K.* 65). 
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is not tlys or that jiva, since it continues to force prakfil 
into activity^ however many jivas might obtain release. 
Through the control of the supreme Lord^ prakrti is pro¬ 
gressively pluralised, even as a single throb of Bergson's 
elan vital is broken into its manifold reverberations in nature, 
Vijh^abhik^i]; refers to a supreme person produced at the 
beginning of creation with the principle of mahat as his upMhi^ 
or ejctemal investment.* This supreme personality combines 
within liimsdf the peace and bliss, the calm and silence of 
puru^, on the one hand, and the jarring multiplicity^ the 
strife and suffering of prakrti, on the other^ The supreme 
contains \^ithin itself all lives and bodies,^ and each separate 
indi\ddua] being is nothing more than a wave of tills boundless 
surge, a fragment of the world-soul. ISvara-mahat is the unity 
at the start, in which the two different tendencies are fused 
into one. So the Vedanta* as well as the Puranas, looks 
upon prakfti as dependent on the supreme reality.3 Only 
such a view can make the S^khya philosophy more con¬ 
sistent, The Saihkhya does not rise to the truth of monistic 
idealism, but is content to remain at the level of mere under¬ 
standing, which insists upon the distinction between being 
and non-being, and regards the opposition between the two 
as real and their identity as unreal. It was not able to 
realise all that is Involved in the questions it raised-^-ques- 
tions the difficulty and importance of which have been 
brought to light by ages of conflict and controversy—still 
less to reach a satisfactory solution of them* Yet mthaJ it 
is a great effort of the human mind to reach a comprehensive 
view of the universe in which no element of reality is suppressed 
or mutilated The different aspects of things must be clearly 
defined and distinguished ere their true relations can be seen, 
and tlie Samkhj'a analysis of experience prepared the ground 
for a more adequate philosophy, 

* S.P.Brp V. II. 

> Ttuc Tdaiiat dI tlie SAdlkliya \s identified in thjc fourtb ckapter the 
Vayv Fur^^ vith or Brahma. Cp. Vifflu Avijfteyam 

bnkhmS,gre It Ia cUvine mind Uk thic cre^ti\')c mood, the 

iourc« ci tb« univerx 

* In the (i, l) it is described oa KlryakSrHOB^BLktiyukta^ 

It is the «fTcE;t of Ihe lupreiTK Lord and tht cansA of the rest at ihA universA., 
aaikd Up. ipeaks of pinlLfti ms '' Vtkixia^aaaiilm njdrg 

dhruvAm.^' Sf« L 36. 
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THE YOGA SYSTEM OF PATANJALI 


rntfoductioii—Anlcctfdenta oi the Yafa ayst*m^—Date anil — 

The S^lthya and tbe Yoga—PayclioEogy—The meani of knowledffe^ 
The art of Yoga—Ethical prcparatiofl—The disciplin* of the bod^— 
Regulation of breath—Sense-control—ConteiripTatioii—Concentration— 
Freedom—Karma—Supcrnptinai pgwcra-^Thcism of thp Yogs^-Ccu- 
cludoo. 


1 

Introduction 

The mvestigations of the Psychical Research Society into 
what are called " spiritualistic ** phenomana have begun to 
sliake the hardiest faith in the trutlis hitherto accepted in 
the name of science, that intelligence and itiemery are functions 
dependent on the integrity of the cerebral mechanism, which 
will disappear when that mediaiusm decays. Some thinkers 
are now beginning to believe that the brain is by no means 
indispensable for consdons activities. Psychologists tdl us 
that the human mind has other perceptive faculties than those 
served by the five senses, and philosophers are slowly accepting 
the view that we have mental powers other than those of 
ratiocination and a memory conditioned by the brain. The 
ancient thinkers of India had a good working knowledge oi 
what may be called the science of mefapsychics, and were 
quite familiar with crj'ptesthesia and other kindred powers* 
They tell us that we can acquire the power of seeing and 
knowing without the help of the outer senseSp and can become 
independent of the activity which we exercise through the 
physical senses and the brain. They assume that there is a 
wider world about us than we are normally able to apprehend 
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WTien some day our eyes open to it> we may have an extension 
of OUT perceptioii as stupendous as a blind nian has when 
he first acquiiK sight. There are laws governing the acquisi¬ 
tion of this larger vision and manifestation of latent powers^ 
By following tlie principles of the Yoga^ such os heightening 
the power of concentration ^ arresting the vagaries of mind 
by fixing one's attention on the deepest sources of strengthp^ 
one can master one's soul even as an athlete masters his 
body. The Yoga helps us to reach a higher level of con- 
sdousnesSp through a transformation of the psychic organism^ 
which enables it to get beyond the limits set to ordinaiy 
human experience. We discern in the Yoga those cardinal 
conceptions of Hindu thought^ such as the supremacy of the 
psychic o\^er the physical, the exaltation of silence and 
solitude, meditation and ecstasy, and the indifference to outer 
conditions, which make tlie traditional Hindu attitude to 
life appear so strange and fantastic to the modern mind- 
It is, however, conceded> by many who are acquainted with 
it, that it is a necessary correcti'^c to our present mentality^ 
overburdened with external things and estranged from the 
true life of spirit by humdrum toil, material greed and sensual 
excitement. 

The word Yoga is used in a variety of sensesn* It may 
simply mean " method*" ^ It is olten used in the sense of 
yokingJ In the Upani^ads and the Bk^gavadgM, the soul 
in its worldly and sinful condition is said to live separate and 
estranged from the supreme soul. The root of all sin and 
suffering is separation, disunion, estrangements To be rid 
of sorrow and sin, we must attain spiritual unification^ the 
consciousness of two in one, or Yoga. In Patafijaii, \oga 
does not mean union, but only effort, or, as Bhoja says, 
sepsiration (viyoga) between puru^a and prakrti ^ the 
search for w'hat Novalis called " our transcendental me,” the 
divine and eternal part of our being. It also signifies exertion, 
strenuous endeavour^ and so came to be used for the sji^tem 

i Sm LP .p. " B.G.plii.j, 

J S« LPP* Sm R.V., L 3^. * 7 - ® ^ ^ • 

at. 114. 9^; Iv. 34. 4 ; 3- 3 : i- 30^ 7 ■ a^v. 7, i, ii- Aorormng 

to the coT5juncSii>fl of tlie mdivtdud and the supftine wuls 

U taJJad Saihyofio yoga Ity uJtta JivitPiapaiaiiiAtJEanM Jti 
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of the restraint ol the senses and the mind,^ Though it is 
soinetimes used as a synonym for the end of samMhi, it is 
more often employed to indicate the way of reaching it. 
Passages are not wanting where it si^ihes the supreme power 
possessed by God.^ Yoga* according to Patanjali* is a 
methodical effort to attain perfection* through the control of 
the different dem^its of human nature* physical and psychical* 
The physical body, the active will and the understanding 
mind are to be brought under control. PatanjaJi insists on 
certain practices which are intended to cure the body of its 
restlessness and free it from its impurities* When we secure 
througJi these practices increased vitality* prolonged youth 
and longevity* these are to be employed in the interests of 
spiritual freedom. The other methods are employed to 
purify and tranquilMse dtta. The main interest of Patahjali 
is not metaphysical theorising, but the practical motive of 
indicating how salvation can be attained by disciplined 
activity.3 


n 

Aktecedent^ 

That we can seeare many physical and mental powers which are 
aot found in ordinary meiiK by m^aiia of diseipUfie^ that restraint of 
bodLty and mental activities helps us to gain rcSease froin sobering, 
b an old view in India. Crude conceptions of the value of ecstasy 
and hypnotic trance are to be met with In tlie Vsda^ which also- 


J L I. 

" ix. 5. See also Balad^va^i PwamtyaTidng.vati, p. 14. 

I The Up- speaks of four kinds of Yoga: Mantrayogi, 

Layayoga. Hatbayoga and PatafijaJi** Yoga is of the last kind, 

since it dplti at length with the process of stilling the mind and at tainin g 
sain^hj. Hathayoga holds that bodUy activitie^s cao be mastered^ Bodily 
control is a part of Pataaiall's Yoga. Mantrayoga is based on foilh'Siealing. 
While the ChmUaii thinkers who practise this method attribute the influence 
to the ChrLidan faith and ifiiaistiy, there is evidciote that faith-cuie is not 
conheed to any one form of religion. M. Con£ reininds tu of the ancient 
medkine man. Cure by faith is not interTerenc* with ths order of nature 
by the direct hand of God or penetraGon of some secondary aupcrnatijra] 
essance. Cure by mantras or moanUtions is possible only Ln oases where 
the disease is nervous and the mind Is deranged under a baffled wiU or im 
OT.'erpo'^'enng oouvicUon or some obsession or dislocation bom of a mental 
shock. The scoiTer who says, '' Show me a broVen Jcf rc-set by faith and 
1 wiU Mstau to your pretensioos/' la not altogether ImpertinenL 
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mentjons Uic word muiii/' * Accordyig to it, the m^itadon on tht 
divine light is a sacred act of devotion.* In the Athnrva Vtda the idea 
is very comoioa that supematuraJ powers can be obtained through 
the practice of austerities^ Soon the coiiceptiori of tapas appears, 
giving a more ethical character to the discipline- One has to give up 
all worldly enjoyments to &X one's mind on the eternal. The Upaiti^ads 
assume the Yoga practice in the sense of a conscious inward Search 
or striving after a true knowledge of reality. Meditation ansj eoii^ 
centmtion are insisted on,«since a direct knowledge of the self as subject 
is not {Possible r The Upani^ds regard tapas and brahmacarya as 
virtues productive of great power,* Those Upani^ads w^hich speak oi 
the SSjiiikh>^ theories refer to the Yoga practices as well. The Kafhu, 
tlie and the ilfflifriijnfii refer to tiie practicaJ side of 

TtJjgtous realtsation, as distinct from the theoretIcaJ investigation of 
the SiihMiya, Yoga, as a technical term, occurs in the Kafka, the 
Taiifirlya^ the Upanl^da, but it cannot be said that the 

Yoga mentioned in them is identioaJ with the Yoga of F^tafVjali. The 
idea of samldhi may have developed out of the Upani^d doctrine 
that compares the realisation of the Absolute or freedom from the 
things of empirical life to the deep dreamless sleep. The Kafka 
Upani^ad speaks of the highest condition of Yoga as a stale in which 
the senses, with mind and intellect^ are brought to a standstill.? Not 
unnaturally, there were people who tried to induce artihcally such 
States of trance. The AfflifrJ Upani^ad speaks of a sixfold Yoga, and 
mentions the technical terms of Patai^jali^s systeci,* Apparently the 
Yoga of Patafljali was not perfected at the time of the early Upani^ds, 
though we see its gradual gfowth in the Later oma. 

Buddha practised Yoga in both its senses. He underwent asoetic 
austerities and practised the highest contemplation. According to 
LaUtmfistaTa, numberless forms of ascetic austerities were in vogue in 
Buddhatime.s Some of the teachers of Buddha, like Aldra, were 
adepts in Yoga. The Buddhist Suttas aie familiar with the Yoga 
methods of concentration. The four states of dhyaua of Buddhhtm 
Odmespond rougliily to the four stages of conscious couceutration in 
the classical Yoga.” According to Buddhism, the possession of the 
five qualities of faith, energy^ thought, ooncentTation and wisdom, 
enables one to attain the end of Yoga”; and the Yoga accepts this 


1 I, T36. 4-5. See I.P.j p. rii. 

* The Guyatfi is mnutioned in the It.Y,, iil. J- lo. See 
Y'ajur Vtda, iiL 55 ' Sama Veda. ii. S. 11. 

i LF., p. 121. 

* Bfh. Up.p iv+ 14 ; iJi. 5 ' iv. 4 ; Tall., i: Katha. hi. la ; Pra^na, v. j. 
i Cbln. Up.p Lii. ij. 4 ; Bfh,, I, a. 6 ; iii. fi, to ; Tait> 1. 9. i; iii. a. 1 ; 

Llj. t ; Tait, Brib., ii. 2. 3,. 3 ; ^at. Brflh., xl. 5. £. 1. 

* vt. 10. T Set alw Chiu., vL a. 6. 

* vi, tS, f I.P., p. 35J, u. 3. 

!■ Y.S.+ L 17. Sec I.P., p. 4*6, ■■ Majjhima iViiSya, i 
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view.* The YogSc 5 ri achool of Buddhism openly combiner Buddhist 
doctnEe with the Yoga details. The later BuddhiatLc works assume 
a developed Yoga technique.* 

In the MahShkSratst, the S^ihthya and the Yoga are used as com¬ 
plementary aspects of one whole, signifying theory and practice, pliilo- 
Bophy and ridigioa. It is said that the Yoga admits a twenty-sixth 
principle of God^ Besides, salvation^ which was originally looked upon 
as identiheation with the Absolute, becomes isolatian of spUit from 
ptakrtip when the Absolute ceased to be the ail-comprehensive bdng 
fitjro which the mdiyldnal souls sprang and became the l5vara* or 
helper. There are references to dbirajpa^ prl^ayama in the AfnM- 
Many of the ascetics of the Epic resort to Yoga as a means 
to the attainment of magical power&p* which are frequently mentioned 
In the 

The Upani^da, the MahSbh^tata, including the Bha^iwadgliil^ 
Jainism and Buddhism accept Yogic practiM. The Yoga doctrine 
is said to be as old as Brabmi. PataJijali^s Yoga la the crystallisation 
of ideas on asceticism and contemplatioii extant at his time in a more 
or less hajy and undchned way. He codified the nebulous tradition 
evolved under the pressure of life and experience. Hh system beaFs 
the marks ot the age in which it was produced. While we have in it 
the most ntfined mysticism, we have also mixed with it many beliefs 
derived from the prevailmg religions of the time. 

VitsyAyana refers to an earlier form of Yoga whkfa hdd the 
doctrine of the creation of the world by the kaima of the spirit, which 
is also responsible for the evils of love and hatred and the impulse 
for activity and the coming into being of the noa-existent and the 
passing away of the existent.* This Y'oga insists on the importance 
of human activity^ and is more closely related to the Karma hnmaihsfi 
thon to the Sajhkhyap which adopts the satkiry^v^a, the ultimateness 
of soul and the rise of conscious occurrences on account of connection 
with the body, the senses, mind and material qualities* So, according 
to V5tS3rayana> there are sharp differences between the S&ihkhya and 
the Yoga even on such fundamental questions as the nature of the soul, 
activity and causation. When Insistence on activity is attached to 
the Samkhya pluloaophyp we get the da^icaJ type of Yoga. 


iY.S.,L33. 

*■ For a detailed account, see Hopkins: Ttchnique in Ih^ Grtal Fpif, 

J_A.OrS„ Xxii. 

I jui. 11653-4, * A**- *■ 

i xii, 340-55: »i' 3 ° 3 ' * 4 - 4 *>' . . 

4 Puni^akatinl diuimitto bhutasareoh. karnmhetavo dcs^Sh prairttii ca, 
*\*agupaviiistdi cetaiiap asad utpad^mOL uipaniiadi nimdhyata Hi yogAnlm 
{K.Br, L 1. 29), UddyotakiLia addi that^ according to this YegSp the ergani 
of Mnses were made of elements (bhiitae). 
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in 

Date Literatuee 

Th^ Yoga Sutra of Patailjali La the oldeat textboolc cf tlic 
■cliiOoL It has four partSj of which the fijst treats of the oatare aad 
aim cif «axa£dhLf or meditative absorption {sainidbip&da]i^ the second 
cxpl^dfis the means of attaining this end {sidhanapida)^ the third gives 
an accotint of the supemonnal powers that con be attained through 
the Yoga ptaetioes {vibhOtlpfida}^ and the fourth sets forth the natnre 
of hberalion [kaivalyaplda}.^ According to Yajitwaikya Smrti^ 
Hira^yagarbhA is the founder of the Yoga systein^ and MSdhava points 
out that this does not Oontmdlet Paitafljali's authorship of the Yoga 
Sutra.shiQe Pata^jaJi calla his work where the preposition 

anu Implks that his statement follow^ a primary nsvelation, and is 
not Itself the first formulation of the FatafijaM, tiiO gram- 

marian, is assigned to the middle of the second century b.c.A Uiougli 
Jus identity with the author of the Ycga Su£ra is not proved,i Vy 5 aa's 

■ Since the criticisms of the other schoob occur in the fotirth part of 
the aqd since the ward " iti/^ dcoptmg the cgnclusUm of a work, 

occurs at the end ot the third. It Is sugg^ted that the fourth part Is a Later 
additiisa^ See Das Gupta: EfitI, g/Jiid, p, ajo, * &,D.S., xv. 

I Patahjairs Y,S. Is assigned to the seccod century b,c., though some 
are of opinion that It is eo late as the fourth century a.n. Hie atomic 
theory (i, 4o), the Sautr^dka theory of time as a sories of moments tiii- J^K 
the iphotav^a (see Y-B.^ IIL the Buddhist idralism {Lv. 15-17) are 
referred to iu the Y,S. Assuming that Vasubandhu's ideahsTn is criticised in 
the V.S., Professor Woods puts the eutier hmit of the Y. 5 . at the fourth 
oeotury A.D, His opinion seems to be supported by the fact that NSg^una 
does not lUentiou the Yoga La hJi KlnAJ, This argumetit does not take 
u& far, in view of the admitted fact that the Chinese translaiion of Nagarjuna’s 
UpayaAau£atyakrdayaAdsir& mcatJods the Yoga as one of the eight schools 
of phhosophy, and Buddhist ideaEsm may be regarded as earlier than 
Vasubaadhu Bind AsaOga. Jacobi thinks that the Yoga system was iu 
esdiitenoe u early u 300 B.C, UDLSavEti's TaffwarfAu S^itra, u, 3^, refers to 
the Hi, Umasviti^ who must precede hiscoDUueutator Slddhasena 
(fifth century) li generally assigned to the third century a. 3 &. So FatafijoH 
cannot be later than a.d. 300. 

4 Bhoja, in his commentary on the called (lntn> 

ductiou, p. 5], says that he wrote works on grauunar. Yoga and methclne, 
and so, " like Patanjali, removed the dehiements from our speech, minds 
and bodies/’ He thereby suggeftb that Fatafijoli wrote woihs on grammar 
(speeebj. Yoga (tnind), and medicine (body). This is Uie earlicii: refeiencei 
It is, however, open to doubt whether Bhoja wrote the lutroductiDn. 
Woods, in hia fA# Yoga System (Harv-ard OnentaJ Scnct), 

maJtcs out a Casa against the idDnlification of the grainmariau Patafijah^ 
the author of the with Patailjali, the author of the 

Them are uu ipecial coincidedcei in language or doctriue between the two 
works. The great gnunmaiiaiu, Bhartj'harl, Kaiyata, Vimana and Nigei^ 
do not ruder to the identity cl the author of the YS, with the gr an a m a rian . 
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commentary on the Suka (fourth centmy a.d.) gi^'es the stondaiid 
exposition of the Yoga principles. VAca^pati iMrote a glossary on 
Vyisa's Bht^ya called Taffi'oiaii^rodf (ninth century'}^ Ehoja''3 
R^jamSrianifa is a work of considerable vaJne. Vijl^inabhik^u's 
Yogav^rtiiAaf a Tunning commentary on Yoga bhd^ya and Yogar^rn- 
samgraha are nseful manuals. The author criticLses Vicaspati's views 
on Some points and attempts to bring the Yoga system nearer the 
philosophy of the Upani^ads.* Every system of thought utilises the 
methods of Yoga in its own interests. Some of the later Upanisads, 
such as MatSrl, ^Sndtfya, VogaiathA^ Dhy£^nabindu, Hamsa, VarSha^ 
and attach great importance to the principles of the Yoga, 


rv 

The SAmkhya akd the Yoca 

Pataiijali systematised the conceptions of the Yoga and 
set them forth on the background of the metaphysics of the 
Saihkhya, which he assumes with slight variations. In the 
early works the Yoga principles appear along with the 
Saihkhya ideas.* The twenty-five principles are accepted by 
the Yoga, which does not care to argue about them. The 
universe is uncreated and eternal. It undergoes changes. 
In its notimenal state it is caUed ptakTti, which is associated 
with the gunas, and is always the same. There are countless 
individual souls which animate living beings and are by 
nature pure, eternal and immutable. But, through the asso¬ 
ciation with the universe, they become indirectly the expe- 
rieneexs of joys and sorrows, and assume innumerable embodied 
forms in the course of satnsara. Regarding the development 
of prakrti, the Yoga holds that there are two parallel lines 
of evolution, starting from mahat, which, on the one side, 
develops into ahamkara, manas, the five senses of cognition 
and the five of action, and, on the other, develops into the 
five gross elements through the five tanmatras. According 
to Vyasa, the gross elements are derived from the five essences, 
and the eleven senses from aharhkara or asmita. The tan- 

» Tfie olhtr works on tho Yoga systems^ such as ihqst by Nagop BhaVta 
BhitUih Nar^ya^bhikjti and Mah^OYi, modify Fatafljali's views 
so aa to suit thopr own preconceptioiu. 

* Sec Kafka Up^ VyS^'s commcntATy oa the Y.S. js aj£0 called 
pravM^anabhd^yA, which hrmsa OTit tho intLcaate relattoa b«tvL-»p tbs 
Sajhkhyft tha YoffA. 
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matras are not derived from, the latter, but they, together 
mth asmita, are said to be the six slightly specialised ones 
(avik^a) due to mahat, Vijnmabhik^u thinks that Vyasa is 
simply describing the modiheations of buddhi in two classes, 
but does not mean to suggest that the rise of tanmitras from 
mahat is independent of ahamkara,* In the Samkhya, 
ahariikara, as sattvika, gives rise to the senses, and, as tamasa, 
to the iaitmitras, and both these are held up in the mahat ] 
and so this distinction between the Sarhkhya and the Yoga 
accounts of evolution is not a serious one. We find that the 
Yoga brings the three internal organs of the Sajhkhya under 
citta. It does not recognise ahamkara and manas as separate 
fronr buddhi. It also looks upon the sense-organs as material 
in character, and so finds no need for a subtle body. 

Ignorance of the true nature of things causes desires and 
the like, which are the basis of pain and suffering in the world. 
The question of Uie origin of ignorance is meaningless in view 
of the beginninglessness of the world. Even in pralaya the 
individual cittas of putu$as return to prakrti and lie within 
it, together with their own avidyas. and at the time of each 
new creation or evolution of the world these are created 
anew, viith such changes as are due to the individual avidySs. 
These latter manifest themselves in the cittas as the kle^ 
or afflictions, which again lead to the karmaiaj'a, jad, ayu?^ 
and bhoga. The Yoga accounts for creation by the two 
agencies of God and avidy^ Through the force of the latter, 
the evcr-revolvijig energy of prakrti transforms itself into 
modifications as the mental and the material world, while 
God, tliough remaining outside the pale of prakrti, removes 
the obstructions offered by the latter, Avidya is unintelligent 
and so is not conscious of the desires of the innumerable 
puru^; God is the intelligence adjusting the modifications 
of prakfti to tiie ends of puru^as. The jlva is found to be 
involved in matter, and tins constitutes his fall from his 
purity and innocence. The individual, in the Yoga, is not 
so much at the mercy of prakrti as in the S5mkhya. He has 
greater freedom, and, with the help of God, he can effect his 
deliverance. As in the Simkhya, so in the Yoga, the round 
of rebirths, with Its many pains, is that which is to be escaped 

> YtgittrittUkiM, t, .(S, 
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from; ttxe conjunction of pradhana and sdl is the cause of 
this saiiisaia; the dcstructioii of this conjunction is the 
escape^ and perfect insight is the means of escape** The 
self is the seer and prajdliana is the object of knowl^e,* and 
their conjunction is the cause of saihs^a. 

The end of Uberation is the isolation of puni^ from 
prakrti^ to be attained by a discriniiinatiOD between the two. 
While the Samkhya holds that knowledge is the means of 
liberation, the Yoga insists on the methods of concentration 
and active strivingJ As we have seen, in the BhagavadgUd^ 
as in the Svddividara Vpant^ad^ Sariikhya is the way of 
salvation by knowledge,^ while Yoga is that of active striving 
or dutiful action in a spirit of disinterestedness.* So while 
tlie S^kliya is busy with logical investigafiojis^ the Yoga 
discusses tlxe nature of devotional exercises and mental 
discipline. Hence the latter was ob%ed to introduce the 
conception of God, thus meriting the title of Se^vara Saihkhya 
as distinct from KapUa*s Niriivaia Saihkhya. The aim of 
the Yoga is to free the individual from the dutches of matter. 
The highest form of matter is citta, and the Yoga lays down 
the course by which a man can free himself from the fetters 
of citta. By withdrawing the citta from its natural functions^ 
we overcome the pain of the world and escape from 
samsara. 

> Dn^habahula^ nihaarD tiey^ 

Saifiyo£?jgy&tjimtil(J nivfttLr hSnopSya^ ■amyagd^j^naiu 

{Y.B .ii. ij). 

■ iJ. ifi. 

I Sara^vatl cf jfiSDA and Yo^a aa two 

attaining liberatlnnp and quoUa fmm in Ws 

cazmufinuiy on B,G., vL Tn mppna mind with iia 

yoga and JMna are the two meaner Va^a U Uie auppr^sson of mcTita] 
activity; v tree compTchrEisiQn. Far loraa yaga is oat pa!»sibt#; 

tot somt jfliiia is net poa^hle.'^ 

I>vau Icramaa cittm 3 ^ya yogo ca rilgtiavm 

Vogo vjttiiiinxiho hi ji'iiiuiil samyagaVckilia^aJn 
Aaadhya^ kaayadd yaga^ kaayacit tmttvaoijaayah- 

Cp. jilttnayogo RyAxiD^ iha hannasu fB.G., t. 5 : 

yogasdt^^mrfi^nha, L It all depeddt nil the peycbaLigical tv 

which we bekng. FsThaps an intravert wiU talce to the Yaga, while an 
eictj^veci wtU tum rather to the Saifaldiyau. 

4 B.C.^ xHi. 14. Sec aJ» M.B., xU. 11^79-1170^. See alto S.S.S. 5 .p 

4-6, when mere knowledge ia declared to b« inadequate ■jccording to 
the Y'oga ayftem. 
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V 

Psychology 

Wliat the S aitilfh ya calls " maJiat " the Yoga calls " citta," * 
It is the first product of praltrti, though it is taken in a 
coinpnjheDsive sense, so as to include intellect, seU-con- 
sciousness and mind.* It is subject to the three guflas, and 
undergoes various modifications according to the predominance 
of the gugas. It is essentially unconscious, though it becomes 
conscious by the reflection of the self which abides by it. It 
undergoes modifications when it is affected by the objects 
through the senses. The consciousness of puru^a reflected in 
it leads to the impression that it is the experiencer. Citta is 
really the spectacle of which the self is by reflection the 
spectator. Citta, as cause, is all-pervading like and we 

have as many cittas as there are pum^as, since each puru^ 
has a citta connected with it. The citta contracts or expands 
in the various kinds of abodes in the successive lives. It 
appears contracted when the pumsa assumes an animal body 
and expanded relatively when it assumes a human body. 
This contracted or expanded citta is called kiryadtta, which 
manifests itself in the states of consciousness. At death the 
karaijadtta, always connected with the puru^as, manifests itself 
as kSlryacitta in the new body formed by the apQm, or the 
filling in of prakiti, on account of past merit or demerit. The 
Yoga does not admit a separate subtle body in which the 
dtta is encased. 3 While kiratjadtta always remains vibhu 
or all-pervading, the karyadtta appears contracted or expanded 
according to the body which it oocupies.4 It is the aim of 
the Yoga discipline to turn back the dtta to its original 
status of all-pervading kaianadtta, by the suppression of 

■ Citta Id tbfl Vodlnta id luted U A syDDDytn ifoi: bqddbi or itA madLEca- 
tlQD Sw FftiiafaJa/fl. 

'■ CittalabdeDA buddhim (VELcaspAti] on 

L 1, i See Tailtf&VAUafJuti, iv, jq, 

* Hie Slihkhy^, howiyvnt, does not ncgurd Uie citta aji e&senLially aU- 
pervading. See Vy^sa and VScaspati on iv. lo. Cp, N&geAa: 

SJtirfakK ya^ pratipunj^ib Earva^rSr%54ld)i:aj?^m i?Laik.3m evm 
Klib tn svBJpaomhad^rayDbhedeiia, pradrpavat 

iv3l1 p 1 maKa c clia r Ira fall gdgikar aarilkiQCavi i lS ac i M ta^'f^ svalpailULEULtpi^iDfldiiaFtl 
ca, na tu vibhu, iv. lO), 
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rajas and tamas. The Yogin acquires omniscience when the 
all*pervadins state of dtta is restored. When it becomes as 
pure as the puruja itself, the latter b liberated. It is by 
means of citta that the self (purti§a) becomes aware of objects 
and enters into relation with the world.* Citfa exists for the 
s^e of the puru^. who is deeper than thought, feeling and 
Wrill,* In knowledge the nature of puru^ or seif is not 
altered, though it is said to be the seat of knowledge. J Know¬ 
ledge ^ults when the intelligence (caitanya) is reflected in 
the n^or of the thinking substance (citta). and assumes its 
form in so far as the latter has the form of the object. Citta 
may undergo modifications and assume the form of the objects 
presented to it; but it cannot perceive what it sees, since it 
IS ^conscious in its nature.4 It is the reflection of the self 
acting on it that makes it perceive what is presented to it. 
In the case of all objective knowledge, the citta is affected 
by the subject as weU as the object. Even though dtta is 
ever changing, our knowledge is constant, since the self, 
which is the real knower, is constant. Again, since citta can 
undergo only one modification at a time, the self knows only 
one object at a time. So we cannot have a cognition of the 
citta as well as the object at the same time.s The objects 
perceived are independent of our perception. \Vhat causes 
the knowledge of a thing does not cause the thing itself.* 
Two difierent ideas cannot arise simultaneously,? Imprei 
sions produced In the citta leave behind certain residua which 
are the causes of interests and desires, new birtJjs and further 
experiences. The functionings of citta produce potencies, 
which, in thdr turn, cause potencies; and so the whed of 
samsara goes on perpetually,** From these relations passions 
^id desires arise, and the sense of personality is produced. 
Life in saihsfira is the outcome of desires and passions. Tlie 


^ ^ ; ii. 6. 17 und 

* Citta is not in eonneeticn with tb« seU, hut ia oaly roar it. This 
harness not reautt from a spatial or temporal correlation of the sell 
T.. . dwlinffuishusg ieatuie ia that the sell stands to citta in a 

(yogyati). The srU can experience and the 
^ ^ e*periencKl. Citta is dasetibed as an object of experietice 
(V^L tiwhich have forms ol vaiious kmds of thiagi 


* i v. 17-19 
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subject is distiiiguisbed from the ego dependent on the expe¬ 
rience of rhe world. The life of the ego is restless and un¬ 
satisfied, subject as it is to the five afflictions of avidya, or 
mistaking the non-et^al for the eternal, tlie impure for the 
pure, the unpleasant for the pJeasant, and the non-self for 
the self,* asmita, or the erroneous identification of oneself 
mtJithe instrurnoits of body and mind,* raga, or attachment 
to pleasant things. dve§a, or hatred of unpleasant things, and 
abhinivesfia, or the instinctive Jove of life and the dread of 
deathJ Deliverance consists in severing the relation of self 
and dtta. WTien the self is freed from citta, it withdraws 
itsdf into its ground, becomes passionless, purposeless and 
depersonalised^ The puru^ in its true nature is merely the 
spectator of the mind's activity. Wlien the mind (citta) b 
active, the self appears to experience various conditions, and 
when the mind becomes calm in meditation the self abides in 
its own true form. 

WTiile the Yoga allows for the Saiiikhya theory of liberation 
through discrimination^ the main emphasis is on the otiieir 
means of achie^ung freedom, the supjiression of mental 
activities. The suppression of mental activities is not to be 
identified vdth the state of deep sleep. By yoga or concen¬ 
tration, we exclude the superficial layers and get at the inner 
spirits Concentration is a quality of the citta in all its &vo 
stages.i The citta is called k^ipta, or restless, when it has an 
excess of rajas and is tossed about by objects. We might 
fix our attention on objects due to our passions and interests, 
but thb kind of concentration does not help us to our real 
freedom. It is mudha, or blinded, when it has an excess of 
tamas and is possessed by the modification of sleep. It is 
vik$ipta, or distracted, when, as more often, it is unstable on 
account of natural defects or accidental troubles. The 
ordinary mind b in this condition pursuing the pleasant and 

* ii. j. AvLdy£ ia Hot ntrtly tbc HOd-perceptioH (akhyitf) ot the 

di^enence between sind buddbi. but it f&be perreption fjLrry&tha- 

kJiySti), by which we mist^E buddhi for self aud rE|nrd it ^ pute auid 
peTmacient and a source ot pEeasuie. Avfdy* b the root of the unbroken 
irrica (sAutaua). of hiudraxitcfi ^d of latent impro^O[i3 of karma 

(karmS^aya)^ together with its fruition it 5). 

* iL 6. 

Sa cu a^mbbaumai cjttajryu dharmab t t), 

VOL. n 12 
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avoiding the unple^santn TIicso three are said to be impcriect, 
since they are associated with the three gu^ias The mind is 
said to be ekagra or single-pointed, when it is devoted to one 
object of meditation and is entirely filled with sattva. This 
prepares the mind for its greatest efforts. It is niruddha or 
restricted, when its developments are checked. Tiiough tlieir 
latent impressions remain,* the flow of mental modifications 
is arrested The Yoga psychologists admit that concentration 
is a general characteristic of all states of mind, though it is 
found in its intensest form in the state of samSidlii. Every 
mental modification (vrtf i) leaves behind a samsk^a, or latent 
tendencyp which may manifest itself as a conscious state 
when the occasion arises. Similar vrttis strengthen similar 
dispositions. The Yogi should not only arrest the modifica¬ 
tions but also destroy the dispositions, otherwise they may 
shoot fortli again, MTien the mind is rid of its modifications, 
it is said to be m a balanced state (saitiapatti), and to assume 
the form of whatever object is presented to it, the knower^ 
the known or the act of knowledge*^ It assumes the nature 
of the object as it is in itselfH 

There axe lower forma of tliLa balanced state. In savitarka&am^- 
patti, or the balanced state with deilberatiDiip wordsp objects and 
meanings (^bdarthajtlana] are mixed up.i When words and meanings 
drop outp t,e. when the memory is rid of theiDp then the object makes 
its appearance in the mind in its own distinct naturcp and we have 
nirvitarkasamSipatti, gr nou-delibeiative balanced state,* VylLsa 6a>'S ; 

VSTaen tJie memory is pnrihed from the remembrances of Use con¬ 
ventional use of words, and when the conceotmtsd insight (samadhi- 
prajha) is free from relations (vikalpa) of ideas of mference or of what 
has been heard, the intended object cemalu^ as it is in itself and nothing 
mofCp and is specifically characicrised as having just that form which 
it has in itself and as nothing more/* s This is higher perception 
{param pratyak^m]! and the basis of all inferential and verbal know¬ 
ledge. Prom it these have their being.^ This knowledge is not 
accompanied by an idea citlier of inference or of verbaJ knowledge .t 

■ These twn cofiespond to the sahtprajdAta and nsarhpmjnAta samSdhl. 
The hist three are brought under Yoga, orCc Conceptration in ^me 
degree ii preempt even in the waking state. YaUeidicic cittavptnirodhaiD 
{t y)* 

* i. 41. J i. 41. * i. 43. i Y.B.., 1. 43. 

* Tan csi jrptSinumapa.yor bljant, Talab flPtatipmaiiG prabhavatab 

T E!a initapumajpajfiaiiasahabhptaiii tad daT^anam, Y.B^, L 43. 
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We have also the reflective (savicara) and the aon-r®flective balance 
states. The former reJens to subtie dements whoa* lorraa have been 
xnanifested and are charactensed by an experience of space, time and 
cause. In it a subtle element capable of being appieliended by oi\e 
idea and particularised by tlic maiiifcsted [uditaj forms serves as tlie 
object of msighti The latter nori-rtflective samtpatti refers in all 
ways and by all means to the subtle elements tJiat are tree from char- 
actensations by forms latent or manifested or indctcrminabJe (avya- 
padeiya) and whicb yet corresponds to all forms and is the essence of 
them all. In the non-Teflective sanilpatO the Insight becomes the 
intended object and nothing more." The reflective and the non- 
rcfloctivc deal with subtle objects, while the deliberative and the 
nooHjclibenaliv* deal with gross ones ; and all these arc said to be 
forms of sabTja sam^lhi, since they provide objects for concentration. 
Puru^a, though subtle^ is not the object of these forms of concen- 
trallon. 

Our mind is an arena of conflicting forces which require 
to be subdued to some unity. There are some d^^cs that 
seek satisfaction p some vital urges of life* such as those of 
sdf-preservation and self-reproduction, which refuse to be 
easily controlled. The obstacles to concentration are said to 
be the different forms of cnisconception,* namely, ignorance 
(avidya). egoism (asmita), attacbment (raga), aversion (dve^a), 
and clinging to life (abhinivda), Olliers are sickne^p languor< 
doubt, hecdlessne^, laainess, woridliness, erroneous percep 
tion, failure to attain concentration, and instability in it 
when attained,^ While the forms of misconception state 
tlie general attitude to life imfavourable to concentration, tlie 
other list mentions the detailed incidents which obstruct the 
process of concentration. 


VI 

The Prama^^as 

Perception^ inference and scripture are accepted as the 
three means of knowledge-^ When the citfa is affected by 
some external object, through the senso^rgans, we have a 
case of perception. The mental modification is directly 
related to the object. Though the latter has in it both 
generic and specific features, we are concerned more with the 

I Y.B., L 44. ^ i 30^ 

1 Y,H., iL 3. So* also Y.B., i i S., i. 7, 
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latter in perception. The reality of external objects is 
accepted by the Yoga. Like the universe, aH sensible objects 
have their eternal archetypes or noamena, wliich undergo 
phenomenal changes, but are never absolutely destroyed* 
When on object changes into another* only its form is modified^ 
and when all forms are destroyed, the object ultimately reverts 
to its primary or noumenal state. The forms are* howe\^er^ 
not phantasmal. Sensations occur whenever there are sensible 
objects exciting the senses. It is* however* tr^ie that though 
the presented object is the same* the resulting sensations 
may be difierent. For the dtta receives the impressions of 
the presented objects under the influence of one or other 
of the three gutias.* 

Inference is the mental modification through which we 
cognise the generic nature of objects. The cognition of 
invariable concomitance is the basis of inference* Of two 
things invariably connected w^ith each other^ the perception 
of the one serves to establish the existence of the other. 

The knowledge of an object seen or inferred by a trust-^ 
worthy person may be communicated to others by means of 
words. This is the third means of knowledge^ 

Valid cognition is distinguished from four other kinds of 
mental modifications. Misconception (viparyasra) is on an^ 
neous idea which is not true to the nature of the object.^ 
Imagination (vikaJpa) is a fonn of words which has no positive 
fact corresponding to itj Sleep {nidri} is that mental modi- 
ficalion which is supported by iht negation of the waking and 
dreaming modifications.* It is said to be a mental modification 
(vttti)* since we have on awakening a memory of the kind of 
sleep we liad* So Vyasa says : " The man* just after awaken¬ 
ing, would of course not have this connecting memory had there 
not been during sleep experience of a cause ; nor would he 
have the memories based upon it and corresponding with it 
at the time of waking," S So sleep is a particular kind of 
presented idea (pratyaya), and In samadhi even this modifica¬ 
tion has to be restrained. Afemory (smfti) is the recollection 
of the object through the impressions left beliind by the 
pre\dous experience of it* 

> IV, 15-17^ ■ i- s, 

i Abhlv^pr«tyKy^JlvKl«4iibui3l vfttir uidri (L 
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The Yoga holds that the knowledge gained through per¬ 
ception, inference and sctiptural testimony is not absolntdy 
valid, since it assuiiies, ’with the Smildiya, that empirical 
knowledge is the product of the erroneous confusion between 
punj^a and huddhi. Truth of things as they are can be 
gained only through the practice of yoga. Vyasa quotes a 
verse to the effect: " By the scriptures, by inference and by 
the eager desire for practice in contemplation, in three ways 
he furthers his insight and gains the highest yoga.“ ^ 


VII 


Tue Art of Yoc^a 

The reality of the self is to be found not by means of an 
objective use of the mmd> but by a suppression of its activities 
and penetration beneath the mental strata with which our 
ordinary life and activity conceal our diviner nature. Though 
the seed of spirit is present in each one of us, it is not realised 
by our consciousness^ w'hich is too busily engaged with other 
things^ We must undergo a severe discipline before we can 
achieve the redirection of our consciousness. The Yoga 
philosophy urges that the necessary inhibition of mental 
states is brought about by practice and conquest of desire.^ 
While the latter is the result of a life of virtue, the former 
refers to the effort towards steadiness of thought p3 which is 
gained by purificatory action, continence^ knowledge and faithJ 
VairSgj'a or passionlcssnessp is the consciousness of mastery 
possess^ by one who has rid himsdi of tliirst for either seen 
or revealed obiects.5 Such a one is supremely indifferent to 
the pleasures of heaven or of earth. In the highest form of 
vairSgya, where the discernment of the sell arises, there is 
no danger of any subjection to the desire for objects or their 
qualities.* This leads to ultimate freedom, while the low'er 


^ Ag 3 TneDlnuin 41 nen!i dhy&nabhySiarasena c* 

Tridka pr^kalpayan praj^llin labbatc utlamam (V.B., i- 483. 

VSeaspati itten to the coTTespoDdence bctweeii tlicse Ui>w oad 

maooaA Bud Tl *l1 hy^ 1r 

1 L 13-n. < Y.B., L 14. « L 13. * L ife. 
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form of vairagyA, ’w^hich has a trace of rajas {and so pravrcti) 
m it, results in the condition of absorption in prakrti 
(prakrtilaya). 

In the human organism we find the physical body^ the 
vital dynamism, the psychic principles^ in addition to the 
punj$aJ The puni^ is hidden behind veils of corruptible 
flesh and restless mindj all of wldch oiler hindrances to the 
method of Yoga. The close connection of body and ntind is 
insisted on, for ** pain^ despondency^ unsteadiness of the body^ 
and inspiration and expiration are the ajccompaniments of 
distractions/' Though physical health is not the end of 
human life, it is stiU one of its essential conditions. We carutot 
look upon tnan as a physical madiine to which spiritual life 
is attached from outside. The body is the instrument for the 
expression of spiritual life. So, instead of renouncing the 
material basis^ the Yoga accepts it as part of the spiritual 
problem. To overcome the hindrances, the Yoga gives us 
the eightfold method, consisting of yama (abstention}, niyama 
(observance), asana (posture), pranayama (regnlation of 
breath), praty^ara ("ftithdrawal of the senses)^ dhy^a 
(fixed attention), dh^apa (contemplation), and samadhi 
(concentration)The last three are direct or internal 

* T1i« Yogi Lu developed a lysLem ol pli^'Slolofy wMcb relates to 
or smaJl aErvw, wblch travene the body, more tban 700 mfUloii 

hi number, pAychie centrefl or cakrus^ a hidden energy known aa ku^ejadinl^ 
■aid to [eaide at the base ol the apiue. which, wbes aroused, ittmulales the 
ualmis to activity, Tbe human body has two maiu parts, the uppor BUid 
the lower. Thu head, trunk aod limbs form the upper and the Itgi aud 
leet thE lower part. The CEntre □! the body, lu human beings e:ipeciaUy, 
lies ai the baK of the oerebro-spinal ooluaio, which aupporU aud cootrols 
the two parts of the body. The nerves and gangUonic masses of itcT^'ous 
matter are arranged in the two great lyetemi, the sympathetic and the 
cerebtO-^pmiU. The brain and the spinal COreJ cOQtamed withifl the booy 
oavity of the skuU and the spinaJ oolunm aie the great centres of the cerEbrt>' 
tpinal system. Bmbmadaj^a or MEnidun<^a of Hindu phyiioloffy is the 
spinal colLLimi. It Is the seat of the nS.dbufumi:i3^, which, extends froni 
the MiilAdblra, or root support at tbs of the vertebral column to the 
Sab^mra lying wilhin the cerebral region. The othet four oakras (plexuses) 
are S%^^hifth3inaj Maolpura, An^baU ^nd Viiuddha. The spinal columa 
contains three yOganadis of Special signLEeancO, namely, i^S, piOgaii. uud 
su^utnni. The last is the chief of them. To the ri;ght of it is pin^aid, 
and to its left i^S- This na^f baa six subtle oentres called padmas or 
cakras, inviMible to out senses^ that oouid be experienced through the eyei 
of Yo^a. 

■ Lji. 
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(antaranga) alds^ while the first hve are indirect or e^ctemal 
(bahlranga).^ 


vin 

The Ethical Preparation 

The first two^ yatna and niyama, abstentions and observ¬ 
ances, lay stress on the ethical preparation necessary for the 
piactice of Yoga. We should practise ahirhs5, or non-violence, 
truthfulness, honesty, continence and non-acceptance of gifts, 
Ltf* we should abstain from tlie inflicting of injury^ from 
falsehood, tlieft^ incontinence and avarice.^ The chief of 
them all is abiihsa, or non-violence, and all other virtues are 
said to be rooted in it. Ahiihs5 is interpreted broadly as 
abstinence from malice tov^-ards ail living creatures in every 
way and at all dmes*^ It is not merely non-violence but 
non*hatrcd {vairatyagah)^4 The euldvation of friendliness, 
sympathy, chcerhiiness and imperturbability with regard to 
things, ple^isant and painful, good and bad, produces serenity 
of mind (dttaprasidanam). We must be free from jealousy 
and not be callous to the suffering of others. \^TiiJe hating 
sin, we must be gentle to the sinner. No exceptions are 
allow^ed to these principles, which are absolute in their 
cliaracter, Kill not" is a categorical imperative, and we 
cannot compromise its absoluteness by holding that we can 
kill the cmcmies of our country, or the deserters from the 
army, or the renegades of religion, or the blasphemers of the 
Brahmins. Not even self-defence can justify murder. The 
yanias are of universal validity regardless of differences of 
^te and country, age and eondi tioiL^ They are to be acquired 

■ While PatahjaJi's Yog^ fmduded all thuse in ooe in works 

distlactioM Ksumia YogzL ihn system ot salvation by work. 

Bh£Lktlyo>|a insists on aEtamiag perfectEon through d^voUem to Cod, 
JhAniyogst spKik^ of perfection through wisdonip wliUo Rajayo|a. draJs 
willi die traintdg of the mind and Its psychic lowers. Hnthayoga di^enssci 
the methods of bodily control, breath rcgulatkui and mantras. An esctfvnie 
development nf the idea that physical processes caa produce spiiitual lejnlts 
is found Icis the f^ase^vara dai^ana (S.D.S^, ix). 

* il. 30. 

I SarvathU sarvad^ narvabhiltanSiD anabhldrohatli (Y.B., H. 30), 
i il. 35. i il 3 r. 
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by aH^ though ail may not be chosen for the higher life of 
contemplation^ The observances (niyama) are purification^ 
external and internal contentment^ austerity (tapas), and 
devotion to God* These are optional, though all who resort 
to yoga are required to praotfee tliem regularly. A practice 
of these two favours the develcpmtsnt of vairagya^ or passion- 
les^ness or freedom from desire^ either for things of the world 
or the pleasures of heaven J 

Whenever we arc tempted to violate the ethical precepts, the 
Yoga asks us to think of their opposites [piatipsk^bh^^'aul),^ The 
psychjoanalysts speak to us of three ways by which tlie primary ictstincts 
may be controlled, which are defence-reactioii, substitution and sub* 
hmatioiL, Afxordmg to the hrst^ the mind takes up an attitude directly 
contrary to the impuisc and tries to shut it out. Wiicre ihere is a 
strong current of a particular impulse subconsciously, the mind takes 
up consdously a counteracting opposite impulse, llie ultimate aim 
of the Yoga is to bring about a complete traasnnitation o£ the substance 
of our nature. 

The stream of mind Qo\vs in both directions towards good 
and tovp^ds evil. When it makes for freedom and knowledge, 
it is said to be flowing towards the good; when it is borne 
onward to the whirlpool of existence^ downward tow'ards 
non-discrimination, it is then flowing unto eviL4 

The acts of karma arc either b^ya or outer, aud nuAuasa or tuner. 
They are classified into four types. The black (k^a) are ^ickwS 
acts, either outer, sucli as speaking Ul of othem, or inner^ as want of 
faith (a^raddhfi). The white i£ukla)i are the deeds of virtue, iJid they 
are internal^ as faith, wisdom, etc. The white and black (Sukla-kf^pL) 
are those external aetJoua which^ however good^ are not devoid of 
elements of evil. Even Vedlc kannas entail some injury to other 
beings. The neither-white-nor-black [alukla-akfiija} are tjie acts of 
those who have renounced everything.^ The highest khid of activity 
belongs to the last type. 


IX 


The Discipline of the Body 

The Yoga realises that our body has a dignity of its own, 
as much as the mind. Asaiia, or posture, is a physical help 

■ IJ. 3a. *1+15* *11- jj. 

* V.B.. i u. t iv- 7 
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to concentration,■ We cannot fix our attention on an object 
wlicD we are njEtning or sleeping. We must settle ourselves 
down in a convenient posture before we begin to meditate. 
Patafijali simply nientions that the posture must be firm^ 
pleasant and eas 5 ^ The commentators have elaborated 
details about the different kinds of postureSp When a recent 
critic of Indian culture assured his readers that Indian 
philosophers think that sitting cross-legged and contem¬ 
plating one's navel are the best way of sounding the depths 
of the universe* he had in view one of the postures of the Yoga. 

The body can be rnade the basis of either animal inconti¬ 
nence or divine strength. We are asked to be careful about 
our food- We should not eat and drink things which set our 
ner%^es on edge, driving them into fever or stupor. The lower 
satisfactions of life generally strangle the true Joy of spirit. 
If intellectua] life and moral activity are the true ends of 
man, then the bodily needs should be subordinated to them. 
The later stages of the Yoga demand great powers of ph 3 rsica] 
endxirance, and cases are not wanting where the strenuous 
spiritual life strains the earthen v^sel to the breaking-point, 
and so the body has to be first brought under controL Ha^ha 
Yoga aims at perfecting the bodily instrument* freeing it 
from its liability to fatigue and arresting its tendency to 
decay and age. 

The Yoga asks us to control the body and not kill 
Abstinence from sensual indulgences is not the same as the 
crucifixion of the body, but the two have sometimes been 
confused in Hindu India as w'dl as Christian Europe*" The 

■ Se« B.G., v], : H. 4&-4S. 

* Cp. thf] from thir AnlobLo^^ph^r of Soso, whEtv lie relates bu 

np«n«nca ID iht tbiid persoD : He vas ia hia youtb of si temperAment 
fuU of fire And liTcp when begAii to make itself fi^lt |t very 

gxicvoiu to Isim, uiU sought ia many devicea how ht might brin^ hk 
body into flubjEOtLoiL. He wore fot a Ipng b Imir shirt aad ed iroti 

[ibain, udUL tti« blood tec feem MmK bo thit ht u’aa obli^d to Itav^ them 
d 9^. Ha Bctretty caused ad nnder-ganiiant tp made for bina^ ood In the 
nndergarmeDt he hEd strips of leEther fixed into wMch a hundred And fifty 
brass DfiilA, pdiated And filed sharp, were driven, and the points of nails 
Ware Always turned townrda the fiesh. He hod this garmeDt made very 
tightj ADd Sd Arranged td go rigiuad him and ftistcn ip in order that 

Lt might fU doser bis body End the pointed coili might be driven into 
his fiesb; and it was high enough to reauh upwards towards his UAveL In 
this he nsed tn steep at night (/-i/i cf Utnry 5mjs hy Himself^ 

12 * 
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Yoga sa.y^ that the perfection of the body coiLsbts in beauty* 
grace^ strength and adamantiiie hardness.^ 


X 


B RE ath-Coktro t 

The regulation of breath receives considerable emphasis^ 
though Patafijali mentions it as an optional measure.^ Serenity 
of mind may be attained by the cultivation of ’virtues or 
regulation of breath. 3 So it is a concession to the people who 
have faith in !t* Breath-control is regarded as a stead}dng 
influence on the mindp and plays an important part in Hatha 
Yoga^ where it is esteemed for its great efficiency in producing 
occult powers. Respiratory exercises are even at the present 
day looked upon as highly beneficial to health.4 Monotony 
in breathing sometimes brings about hj^nosis. "WTien the 
pliysicaliy weak take to some of these practiceSp there is 
great danger- This is why the Yogavidyap or the science of 
concentration, is required to be kept very secret, r 

tnmslate4 hy T, P. Kdox). Tliii bwk nsentiom many tarmentin^ 
oi 1 tfloft beart-rending dcscilpti&ii. There aie other caso* of Chrisliaa 
sainii who tried to eimilate the sorrowg oi the ctocificd JeatiB^ whose beloved 
coTOpankip^ were poverty, suf^erinjj and contempt. Stn BemAxd ecourging^ 
hie body to the point pi dcathp St, Teresa ciy'ing out in the f rip oi her 
fieroe infatuatioii with p^kn Liet me Jiullef or bot live/* St. John of the Ctosip 
whosw bodily severiUea Ate Indescribable, are somH of the noteworthy 
InslanceBr 

^ Ti ijpnlavaj^yabaJAvajraaamhaiiAnaLvilli k^yasaippat (ill. ^6). 

t i. 3+. ‘ 1' 33-^9. 

t The foUowing extract from Dr. Weber's lecture on ' The Means for 
the Prolongation of lift'' hiui some inteicsting observations on this point" 
" The remarkable ImprovemEnt in the heart's nutrition and actioQ is, I 
tbinkp to a great degiee caused by the deep inspiraQoiis whicTi are Dccessvtattd 
by the Act of climbdngH cspccliilly steady and prolonged dimbing. This 
eoniideration has led me to pay partieutar attention to respiratory exercises^ 
which since then have been very nselul to myself and many other?, cspeciAliy 
persoEis with weak heart muscles, . . .^ I have mostly tomnenced with 
mcdemtely deep LaspkraUon? and expirations contUiued dnring three to hve 
minutes, once or twice a day, and have gradually increased the exercises 
to ten mlnuttdi or a quarter of an hour. , /pirrunf# 

December 5, 1003). 

I £ee CiDta-mani's Halk^pradipikd^ 
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XI 

Sense-Control 

The Chinese philosopher^ Lao Tze, asked, " Who is there 
who can msxke muddy ^v'ater clear ? *' and answeredp " If you 
leave it alone,- it will become clear of itself/^ * Ptatyahara 
or the withdrawal of the senses from their natural outward 
functioning, answers to the proce^ of introversion in modern 
psychology*^ The mind is to be resolutely shut agairist all 
impressions from outside. The psalmist said, " Be still and 
know.*^ The discipline requires us to drive away the vagrant 
impulses and insistent thoughts. We have to reach the 
condition described by St. John of the Cross as the Night of 
Sense, Every seeker after truth is called upon to make a 
monastic cell in his own heart and retire into it every day* 
Ethical preparation (yama and niyama}, bodily posture 
(Sisana)^ breath^ontrol (pr^ay^a), and abstraction of the 
senses from their natuE^ functions (pratyahara) are acces¬ 
sories to the Yoga, and not theiuselvcs dements in it.J 


XII 

Contemplation 

To the roving, restless mind of man that would probe the 
secrets of earth and analyse the mysteries of heaven, the Yoga 
says that the truth can be known by a persistent Avithdrawal 
of consciousness from outward acts as well as inward changes* 
Dharana is fixing the mind (dtta) in a particular spot* It is 
steadfastness of mind* In normal life ideas come and go, 
but do not stay long. Concentration is normally sustained 
at its fullest for a very short time only* Dhy^na is the 

- Tiio^Teh-KIng. 

> " And thouf^ht Is best when mind is ^fathered into and 

Qoufi of thing? troubfe hcr^ncilbtr nor ughto pmr paiD, nor 

any pleaaufc — wbcD she has as little ps possiblB t* do with the twdy and 
has no bodily sense or feeling, "but is aipirtag after being*' (Plato : 
jowett's E.TJ. 

I These represent the stage of purgalioa, while dbySna and dhlra^ji 
Uiufflination, and samidM iinioD. 
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resulting state of an even current of thought undisturbed by 
others. It is meditation. Dhytna culminates in samildhi. 
where the sense of identity is lost; body and mind become 
dead to aV external impressions, and only the object of 
meditation, whatever it be, remains shining out. When 
these three are directed to a single object, we are said to 
have saihyama,^ Wlien this samyama is directed to objects, 
external or internal, extraordinary powers, such as seeing 
through closed doors, disappearing from sight, reading other 
people's thoughts, result. The seeker for liberation runs the 
risk of missing his end if he succumbs to the temptation of 
these powers. One has to resist it, to move upward.* 


XIII 

SauACHI or COKCEHTRAnOW 

SamUdhi is the name of the condition to be passed through 
before reaching deliverance. Since the Yoga insists on attain¬ 
ing freedom through samadhi, it is defined as samadhi, 
$nntdilhih.t It is the ecstatic condition in which the 
connection with the outer world is broken. It is the goal of 
the Yoga discipline, since it lifts the soul from its temporal, 
conditioned, changing existence into a simple, eternal and 
perfect Iife.+ The puruja regains through it the eternal 
status. There are degrees of concentration or samadhi; sam- 
prajnita or conscious, and asaihprajiiata or superconscious. 
In the fonner the mind remains conscious of the object. 
That state where the dtta is single in intent and fully illumines 
a distinct and real object, removes the afSictions and slackens 
the bonds of karma, and has for its goal the restraint of all 

I iii, .4, * lu. 5 1. I YxB,, L z. 

4 ** K Iddd ot waViog traoce I Iiav« often h»<l, quita (tom boyhood, 
whea 1 hinve been alt alone, Tbi^ baa generally come upon me tbron^h 
rep«atbi^ my own came two or three times to myselT silently, tHI all at 
oucc^ out ot the intensity of tho oonadjanaoesa of individuality, the individual 
ttseU Beamed to dissolve and fade away into boundless being: and this not 
a confuKd state, but the deamat of the cleared and tho snreit of the surest^ 
the weiidest of weirdest, ntteTly beyond words, where death was an almost 
iap^bablft imponiblLity, the loss of pcrscnalLty {if Sa it were) SeetCmg not 
extinction, bnt tbe only true lift ** (Lif^ c/ Tfliwyjcw*, vol. i p, 320). Sw 
hia TA# Amitni 
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modificatians, is called saihprajniUsamadbi.* In it there is 
a union between the knower and the knoi^n, in which the 
kjiower may be said to know the object simply because he 
is it. The thought and the object of thought are the same 
This state is accompanied by deliberation (vitarka), rcflectioa 
(vic^], joy (ananda), and sense of personality (asmita).’^ 
These are fonns of concentration which have definite 
objects on which they rest. Different names are assigned to 
the various shades which the forms of saihprajnatasamadlu 
assume, such as sa'^'itarka, savic^, s^anda and sasmita, 
We have conscious ecstasy (samprajhatasamadht) as long as 
we argue about what is good or bad, what is present or absent, 
as long as we feel a sense of joy and have a sense of indi¬ 
viduality. ’W'hen the feeling of joy passes away and is lost 
in a higher equanimity, there occurs the state called dharma- 
megha, in which the isolation of the soul and its complete 
distinction from matter are realised and karma operates no 
more. According to the Vedanta, it is the state in which 
ideas fiow in the clearest manner, 

He who has gained internal calm has an intuitive insight 
into the truth of things. As Vyasa remarks: " The sattva 
of buddhi, the essence of wliidt is liglit (prakaia), when freed 
from obscuration by impurity, has a pellucid steady fiow 
wliich is not dominated by rajas and tamas. When in the 
super-reflective (nirvicara) samUdhi, this dearness (vaiiara- 
dya) arises, the yogin gains inner calm (adhyatmaprasada}, 
and the vision by the flash (sphuta) of insight, which does 
not pass successively through the serial order (of the usual 
discursive knowledge of ejtperience), and which has as its 
intended object the thing as it really is." 3 This insight is 
filled with truth, is truth-biaring.* There is not a trace of 
misconception. Patanjali distinguishes this insight from the 
knowledge derived through inference and scriptural testimony 
by holding that its object is a concrete reality and not merely 
a general notion.! In so far as it has a specific entity 
(viieiartha) for its object, it has closer relation to perception ; 

' Y.B.. u I. 

* Smet wt do not Itavo conctntration oa a rea3 cleftT otject (tadbhatam 
artbacn) In sleep^ bI«p U noE a atat* ol oonecDtratioiL SM vacaipati, L U 

1 Y.B., L 4 /. Sm alJd ii. 45 ; iii. 54. 

*> Ultra pi^jikA 4S1J, 
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only the intuited objects are too subtle for gross perception.* 
It b higher perception (param pratyaJe^am).* So the indi¬ 
vidual object, whether it belongs to the subtle dements or 
to the self, is apprehended only by this concentrated insight. 
It is seeing with the sonl when our bodily eyes are shut. 
Wlien once this intuitian arises, its impression rules out all 
other impressions, so that thdr ideas no more recur. 3 When 
we gain the highest kind of intuitive knowledge, which 
simultaneously embraces the past, present and future, mth all 
their states in one w-hole, it leads us to final perfection.^ 

Saniadhi is not a simple experience uniform as long as it 
lasts. On the contrary, it is a succession of mental states 
which grow more and more simple until they end m uncon¬ 
sciousness. Asajhprajhlta samadhi is concentration where 
there is no mental mode (citta^-rtti), though the latent impres¬ 
sions may remain.S In sariiprajnita samadhi there is a clear 
consciousness of the object reflected upon as distinct from the sub¬ 
ject* whereas this distinction disappears in the asamprajhSta*^ 

A dtstinctlDii is made between the state of samidhJ possessing the 
seed of future life (sabljasainidLiJ and that in which it is absent 
{nirbijasamidhil. Bija, or seed, according to Vicaspati, is " thu 
latent deposit (£^ya) of karma which corresponds to the hindranced 

^ Y.B., L 19. ■ L 4lr i 1 . 50 . 

iUi. 54. I i. x 3 . 

* The soul h no looser conscious of the body or of the mind, but knpwa 
th&t ahe ha^ whnt she desLfed, that dhe ii where tao deception can come, 
and that she would sot exchaage her bliss far all the heaven of heavens " 
p^otmus: ^npuoji, vi. 7. ^4). Sehelliugj ia hii PhiSosophicoi LtiSfFS upon 
CnVidriMH siys : ** la all of us there dwells a secret marvellous 
power of freciag ontHtlvos from the changes of time, of withdrawing to our 
secret selves away from exterpaj things, and of so discovqnng to ourselves 
the etemnl £□ US in the form of unchan^eabHity. This preseatatian of 
our9e]ve3 to omselve* is the most truly personal experience upon which 
depends evurything that w« hnow of the aupersensual world. This 
mentation shows ns for the first time what teal exisfeuce is, whilst all else 
only appears to be. It differs froin every presentatiDd of the Ecnse in ita 
perfect freedom, whikt all other presentations are bound, bein^ over¬ 
weighted by the burden of the object. This inCeliectual presentation nocum 
when we cease to be our own object, wbeq, withdrawing into ourselves, the 
perceiving image merges- in the self-perceived. At that time we annihilate 
time and duration of time; wc are no longer in time, but time, or rather 
eternity it^lf, is in us. The external world is no longer au objeut for us, 
but b lost in Evidently it is not correct to hold that only the Oruntal 
mind feels at home in this type of emotioii:i^ thinking wh^h oulminatet 
in a aupersensuous object of jesthetJe Coutempludcn. 
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ol biTth, length of life and kinds of enjoyment," ^ That vhiDh has 
this basis is sabija, and that whidi is exempt from it ts nirbSja. Like 
all products of prakfU, dtta has the three sides of sattva, rajas and 
tamas.. According to VySsa, " its aspect of saliva, which 15 inumina- 
tioiip when commingled with mjas and tamas* loves power and objects 
oi sense i the same^ when dominated by tamas, tends towards vice^ 
ignorance* absence of detachment and failure to realise its lordliness: 
the same, when the covcriiig of error Is femovedj iilu mines all round, 
and sinco it is pervaded only slightly by rajas, tends towards merit, 
knowledge* detachment and lordliness. The same sattva* when the 
last vestige of rajas is removed, becomes grounded in itself (svarupa- 
pratistham), and being nothing but the dlscentment of the diEcrence 
between the sattva and the self (sattvapurusiinyatAkhyUitEs^tratn), 
tends towards the contcmplatjon of the cloud of virtue {dhamraa- 
meghadhyinopagam bhav^ti). It is called dhaimamegha, or the 
cloud of dharma, since it is ftii of dharmapOr truth, and rains bluings 
on the lower planesp while the ms-n hiinself is basking in the light of 
the eternal snn of truthp raised above all alHictions and karmas. The 
contempjators (dhyi3rina|^} call this the highest intellection (pra- 
aaihkhy^am). But the energy of intelligence (citifeakti) is immutable 
and does not unite with objects; it has objects shown to it^ and is 
nnde^led and tmeitdingp while the knowledge of disciimination {vive- 
kakhyad), wbose essence is sattva, is the opposite/' Though this is 
tJie highest kind of knowledge poasiblcp even that has to be suppressed.^ 
So the citta being disgusted with this also restrains this insight. In 
thi$ state it has residual potencies (saihskara). . . ^ The sahlja samUdbi, 
wluch gives great powers of uuder^tanding, is to be used as a stepping- 
atone to nirbTja sam^hi- Since there is no consciousness of any 
objects in the state^ it is also called asathprajffcSta^/' Though some 
residual potencies remaiu, their roofs cut oif. Bhoja is, however^ 
of opuUon that in perfect asarhpmjji^ta sarbadhi all residual impres' 
aions are destroyed. 1 VySaa and Vficaspati hold that residual imprea- 
bJous remain in that state .4 They require, however* to be removed 

^ fathavamra^f, 1, ?. 

' Vy&sn (1. 4) quotes ftran P^flcaAildiA to tlie effect: " Knawlcdge ig hut 
ftne, disctiiiuuatioa alone le kcawtedEe." ''Eksm ev» daTjaaaiu khyitjt 

eva darfanam/* 

S BJtit/avwiii, 

* RAjendra Lit Mitra writes: *• Thl* conbadictiM may be explained 
by lupposing that the Pfttanjala Bha^ya has In view a medltatian from 
which there is awaking, while Bhoja describes the Oual tnediUtibu fitini 
which there k no further woiciug; for he adinits that in the earlier stagey 
of the uaconscious meditatioo then! are residua pccuhar to St. Yogis adroit 
tlial people do wake Irotn onExuiscious meditation, and that that rovditatSou 
ia often pmcfised. and In such cases the taihakajRs must reroaln in latent 
state, to he rovived by proper stimuli on waking. It is difficult aabslactorily 
to d»cxlbe tp what coaditLnn Fatafjali himsell referred. The way in which 
he bai used the word would miiggest the idea that he hat been cortectly 
interpreted in the Fitahjala BhAsyn " p, ij}. 
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for ultimate Balvation, for the Yoga Sutwa says, when even tlie subliminal 
impression of insight is suppressed, since all is suppressed, the Yogin 
gains nirblja sam^lu or seedless concentration.^ 

Until we reach the stage of satnadhi our effort is the nega¬ 
tive one of discrinunating punt$a from piakrti. 'VV'hen the 
distinction is realised, the positive nature of spirit manifests 
itself. This manifestation of the nature of spirit on its own 
plane, above all confusion with prakrti, is the highest form 
of samadlu. In this supcrconscious samadhi the seer abides 
in himself.* All possibility of confusion betw'ecn the self and 
the activity of citta ceases.! The Yoga bdieves that the 
dtta of man is like a millstone. If we put wheat under it, 
it grinds it into flour; if we put notliing under it, it grinds 
on until it grinds itself away. When we strip the citta of 
its fluctuations, its workings cease, and it is reduced to a 
condition of absolute passivity. We then enter into a silence 
which is untouched by the ceaseless noises of the outer world. 
The dtta has become desolate, but the self is quite at home. 
It is the mystical state which occurs as a sequd to inten^ 
concentration. We cannot give an adequate description of it. 
For, as Vyasa quotes, " through yoga must yoga he known, 
and yoga becomes manifest through yoga, and he who is 
earnest about yoga rests in it for evermore^" 4 Samadhi is a 
condition wlu«i few can attain and almost none can possess 
long, since it is broken in upon by the calls of life. ^ it b 
said that final liberation is not possible until the body is 
cast of!. 

That ecstatic states occur cannot be doubted. Plato 
regards " this divine madness " as " the source of the chiefest 
blessings granted to man." The highest intuitions are revealed 
in such moments. Moses at Mount Horeb heard the ** I am ’’ 
of the Eternal Spirit. Isaiah peredved the mystery of the 
reality in the words " Holy, Holy, Holy." St. Peter knew, 
from the vision of the street, that God was the God of aU 
peoples and nations,. St. Paul is reported to have fallen into 
a trance at his conversion. The medixval mystics speak of 

I j. ^1^ lurodfac s^rvaoiiodMQnirbljat samfidlul^. 

’ i, 3- 3 - 4 - 

4 Yogcaa jAStavyd yCi|SQ yogAt pngivartate 

Yo'pniinaittfl^ tn yogtiul. sa ypjgfl ramatc cir^m. {V.B., lil- 6.J 
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visions and voices as quite coTnnuon. Wordsworth and 
Tennyson among modem poets refer to ecstatic conditions. 
These visions and voices are generally represented as the 
visitations of God, intended to help the struggling saint and 
strengthen him in his hour of need; so that, to the believers 
in God, ecstasy is another name for deification.’ The Yoga, 
however, docs not accept this view. Every soul is potentially 
divine, and its divinity is manifested when nature, eitemal 
and internal, is controlled..* The visions and the voices are, 
in Yoga, regarded as the revelations of the creative spirit in 
man. Whether they are authentic or not is to be judged by 
the light of reason. 


XTV 

Fkeedoii 

Freedom fn the Yoga is kaivalya, or absolute independence. 
It is not a mere negation, but is the eternal life of the puru§a, 
when it is freed from the fetters of prakrti, It is dc lined as 
the relapse of the qualities (gunah) in view of the absence 
of any purpose of the self or the energy of intelligence 
grounded in itself.J The puru^ is in Jiis true form {svarupa). 
As in the case of other Hindu systems of thought, so also in 
the Yoga, the cause of all desire is ignorance of the true nature 
of things. The effect of this ignorance is the body, its support 
is citta, and its object is worldly enjoyment. So long as 
avidyS, remains, the individual does not shalce off his burden. 
Avidyi. can be removed by discriminative knowledge (vive- 
kakhyati),4 When the individual acquires knowledge, aU 

‘ " A ccHiHliUaa of automilic icilvity. refenud to Chrut or God as tho 
cnnise, spoken of hj some of tlie grrat ChiiatiAn ni>'i9tjcq aa de&ficatiDD 
y * H, Louba : Jcumut of Philosophy, xsUr p, 702)4 

1 See tbe iltumiQatiiig preface m BemiPd Shaw's SffiMf foam. 

* FLiini9irtlaadaay^4iAih guo^Qlni pr^prasava^ kaivalyaili pvampa- 
pratii^!^ citi^aklir Lti (VnS,, iv. J4}. 

4 It- Is said to have ssven stages^ as foLowi 1 Xhe thing to bi; escaped 
from hftw boon knowo., and SO owd not be known again, ja) The reasons 
for the thing to be escaped from have dwindJed away* and so need not 
dwindle away again* (j) The escape fs directly porcelved by the cioncen- 

tratian of FC5tnjc±Mm (ninjdhasamSdhinlJ. {4) The means -fli *scapo in tlui 
form of discruninative discefmnent has been cnEtivatedr While these fom 
belong to the fourfold release from external phenamena fk^jyavimulctl). 
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fdse notions disappear. The self is purified and remaini 
untouched by the conditions of citta. The guv^ retire to 
rest and tlie self abides in its own essence.* 

The goal of jiva is detachment and independence* It b 
not compatible ’with the human relationships of family life, 
society, etc., and accordingly the Yo^ is said to be an 
unethical S 3 =^tem. Ethical considerations cannot have any 
place in a system that aims at the breaking of all bonds 
connecting the individual to the world.* The criticism is 
one which we have frequently met. The ethical pathway 
alone helps us to reach the goal of perfection, though the 
latter takes us to a region beyond good and evil. Salvation 
is the realisation of the true nature of the sdf which b 
obscured by so many impurities* We can get rid of them 
only by effort and discipline* The Yoga is much more 
emphatic than many other systems in holding that philosophy 
cannot save us. Wh^t we stand in need of is not subtleties 
of disquisition but control of will. We must subdue the 
inner turmoil of emotion and passion. The true philosopher 
is a physician of the soul, one who helps us to save ourselves 
from the bondage of desire. 

The Yoga recognises that all men are not capable of the 
discipline it insbts on. Tliere are some who are called in 
modem psychology extraverts, and for them the Yoga of 
action (kriyayoga), consisting of austerities (tapas), study 
(svSdhyaya)^ and devotion to God (bvarapranidh^a), are 
prescribcd.3 Tapas or austerity is that which bums up the 
impurities mixed up with the subconscious impressions result¬ 
ing from afflictions and kamia* TJie Yoga psychology assumes 
that, besides tlie conscious mind, there is an unconscious but 

th« thrtc TstcT to the final release (cktavlmukti), nmd tbay ate: 

(t) the authorily of buddbl h ended ; fa) the con^e to rest; (3] the 

sell tb^lt severed Its CoQnectlOQ wilb the £unas Is enlightened by himself 
and nothing more, &ad Is ^inle^ and bobted. 
svirup4Lm4tr3j ^'otir amnlab kevnll puru^A iti.} Ur 27,) 

■ iii. 34-33- 

* An purpo» and practice is noti logically demmided by the 

goAl of ; for honesty, friendliness, etc., are irrelevant to one who seeks 
utter detachment and isQlaticn, The coupling of a opneem for moral values 
with a desire for the suppressicu of permnality b cue of the incongruilks 
thsit betray the confusloD of thoofjht from which this sjrstcm suffers " 
{Jonmat nf Phifo^i?pfyi avl, No. fl, p. 2 C»). 1 II. 1. 
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psychically active region, and tapas aims at the control of the 
contents of tliis unconsdotis region, ^ 

A Yogi who has attained the power of samfLdhi sets about destroying 
karma, which Is of three kinds : (ij deeds done in the past whose conse- 
qtiences have begim to operate in the present Jifc [prar&bdha) i 
{a) those done in the past whose consequences have to be expiated 
in some future life or the stored fsaihcita) karma * and (j) those pro¬ 
duced in the present life which require to be expiated in the present 
life of in some future one (agami). The last Can be checked through 
devotion to God and sodai service. The ripe karmaa are exhausted 
ill tills life, and about the unripe ones, which demand a future life, it is 
said, the Yogi can create all the bodies necessary to pay off the old 
debtA. Each of the bodies has a dtta or mind, of its own, called the 
nirminn citta or the artificial mind. The artificLal bodies with theif 
cittas aie distinguished from the ordinary ones, since tJiey are perfectly 
methodical in all tlieir acts. The consciousness of the Yogi eonbroLa 
these different automatisms. As soon as the automaton, which has 
a particular destiny, a particular portion of the stored'up karma to 
exbaitst, fulfils its aim, the Yogi withdraws his control from it, and 
the ** man dies a sudden death. Unlike the natural mindj the 
expeiiwQCiS of the artiiicia] mind leave no traces behindi'' 


XV 

Kaema 

So long as avidya is not overcome^ there will be life in 
samsSra., The law of kaima is assumed as valid, a^tid our 
life^ its character and length, are all determined by it J Though 
we do not remember our past lives, we can infer particulars 
about them from the tendencies of the present #; and these 
tendencies will ct^se to exist on the disappearance of their 
cause (hetu). motive (phala), substratum (a^raya), and obiect 
(alambana)* The root cause b avidya, though we may have 
other proximate causes ; the motive refers to the purpose 
with reference to which any conation becomes operative in 

< What hApptos above ttn; thi^shold of ijousuiautncai la symbolic of the 
play of the forcM underneath It, Adepts in Yoga explore, m eases df oervnua 
disease and “ pdsaeaaion/^ what is uormaily tnclden in the uocoiucioufi bttog 
by letting It come to the lurfaco through hypnotin trance or otherwM. 
Bclicr in such curea, which remind ua of modcni psycho-asalysi^ id wide 
m lodiiu 


f IL E3-t4- 


* iv, g. 
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the present; dtta is the substratum of tlie residual potencies^ 
and the object is that wliieh excites the potencies^* 

XVI 

Supernormal Powers 

The popular cult of magic is mixed up with the religious 
scheme of salvation in tlie Yoga. That certain magical 
powers are acquired during the course of the yogic sijdhana 
is recognised in early Buddhistic works, though Buddha 
himself set aside the pursuit of those powers as unfavourable 
to peifection* The Hindu scriptures speak to us of men who* 
through dint of hard tapas* acquired marveUous pow'ers. 
The acquisition of these pow'ers is subordinated to the chief 
end of samadhi in the Yoga system* Though the highest 
goal may not be attained* the lo’wer stages are not without 
their value. Each stage brings its own reward* Control of 
the body through postures results in an indifference to the 
extremes of heat and cold.^ We obtain a full intuitive know¬ 
ledge of whatever we concentrate on* Sarhyama* or concen¬ 
tration* is the means by which we acquire a knowledge of 
supersensuous objects* Through it we Jaiow the inmost core 
of things and reach the great light of wisdom (prajhiloka)* 
By means of constraint on friendliness* compassion and joy^ 
these qualities increased If we concentrate on muscular 
powers* we will have a giant*s strength.^ Heightened powers 
of the senses {hyperaesthesia), by which the yogin can see and 
hear at a distance* foliow as a result of concentrationJ \Vc 
can also acquire a direct knowledge of subliminal impressions^ 
and, through them* of our past lives.* As the result of 
saihyama on a presented idea* knowledge of another's mind 
(paradttajnanam) aris^,7 Transmission of thought from one 
individual to another without the intervention, of the normal 
communicating mechanisms is quite possible. Through con¬ 
centration on the threefold modidcations which all objects 
constantly undergo* we acquire the pow'er to know the past* 
present and the future." The yogi can make his body 

• Y.B. jv. II. * LS. I ill. I iii. 

I lit 35, ^ iH ]8. 7 RL * ill- 1^, 
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iR’visibleJ By means of saihyamia on the twofold karma, on 
the potencies which will soon be exhausted and those which 
vnU. take a long time, he knows when he wiU die. He can know 
the fine^ the conct^led and the obscure, the cosmic spaces, the 
starry system, the pole star, the bodily constitution, by practising 
tlie relevant saihyamas. According to Patafijali, he who dis- 
cerm the disthiction behveen the self and objective existence 
gains authority over all states of existence and omniscience.* 
Before we gain full knowledge we sometimes have a kind 
of prior intuition of the truth* and this is called praUbhaj 

The supernonnal powers are really obstacles to samadhi, 
though they are regarded as perfections when one acquires 
them,^ They are by-products of the higher life. They are 
the flowers which we ^ance to pick on the road, though the 
true seeker does not set out on his travels to gather them. 
Only through the disregard of these perfections can freedom 
be gained.In Brmyan's allegory the pilgrims to the celestial 
city find, even at the very gateway of heaven, a little wicket 
that admits to a path leading down to helL He who falls a 
victim to the magical powers rapidly goes downward. 

These supernormal powers are not considered by the Yoga 
philosophy to be miraculous interferences with the laws of 
nature. The world open to tlie senses is not the whole world 
of nature. Wh^t appears to be a contravention of the prin¬ 
ciples of the physical world is only a supplementing of it by 
the principles of another part of the cosmic order^ The rrorid 
beyond the physdcaj has its o^vn science and laws. The 
attractions of unUmited physical and intellectual power were 
perhaps employed to induce the worldly to take to the higher 
life^ The foolish always seek after signs. 

" The perfections (siddhis) are attained through births 
drugs (o$adhi), spells (mantras), austerity (tapas), or con¬ 
centration (samMhi).''^ Some are bom with the powerSi 

i Y.S. Jil. ai. " Hie ^eat wprt oi Gorre^^ in iiva voilumes^ is divided into 
lOlviiM, Natural and Diab<^ical Oiysttciam, The first contains StorJefl of the 
nLLracnlouA' ealiancemeDt of sight, hearings amcll and m forth, whtch fcsdlts 
fTom entfeme holines, and teUa tia how gno gaint had the pqwer of becoming 
invisible, another of wafkiog tbrnugb closed doori, and a tMn| of flying 
thmugb the air*' [Dean luge; MytUHstn^ pp, ^64-5). 

• Hi. 49. 3 Y.B., lit. 37- 

1 fit. * Iv. I. 
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since they had practised yoga in their past lives. These hom 
psychics turn into developed yogis with a little training. 
Sometimes psychic powers are aJso attained by the use of 
drugs and anaesthetiesp Narcotic intoxicatiDn and ecstatic 
state are confused by the popular mind. The use of drugs is 
not recomrnended in Patanjali's Yoga^ though it is mentioned 
as one of the ways of obtaining perfections.» Thus^ the 
habit of drug intoxication prevalent in primitive tribes was 
mixed up mth the higher mysticism of the Yoga. Spells ■ 
and austerities also help us in acquiring these powers. The 
insistence^ however* is on concentration and not on the others. 
The visions due to drugs or disordered nerves are condemned* 
The system did not fed prepared to cut off all connection 
with its surroundingSp and so incorporated elements w^hich 
did not belong to its inmost being. This spirit of accommo¬ 
dation is responsible for tlie miscellaneous character of the 
Yoga sj^tem* wliich exhibits a medley of low naturalism and 
high idealism. There is such a thing as unconscious suggestion 
from the environment, and so the Yoga exlubits features 
determined by the condiUons of the age in which it arose* 
But it is easy for us to separate these secondary accidental 
characteristics from the primary and the integral. The Yoga 
Sutra does not take any further notice of drugs and spells, 
thus suggesting its considered conviction that the signs and 
wonders which the uncultured seek after, even if well authenti¬ 
cated, possess no spiritual value. 


XVII 

God 

Patanjali makes devotion to God one of the aids to Yoga.J 
God is not only the object of meditation, but is also said to 

i Nitnoud oxide Atimulatu ecstatic coDsdousness. According to WllUani 
James, alcohol ** bringa its votary tram the chill periphery of things to the 
nUiiint cor^* It Mm for tbe moment ona with truth " 

Expsritn^^ p, 3S7), 

* Acnenwi New Tliought rcoommonda ooncentratiOD on & carefully 
lalected wofd or rhythim^ formula^, and ttuj method anawera to tl^ 
recitation of 1 l 
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help the realisation of the goal by the removal ol otkstacles. 
Thdsni is not, however, an integral part of Patahjali's cr^. 
A personal God series the practical pulses of Patanj^i, 
who does not concern liimself much with the speculative 
interests of theism. An argunient w'hich reminds us of the 
classical ontological argument is given by Vyasa.’ God h^ 
a perfect nature (prakrstasattva). "His pre-envuience is 
altogether without anytliing equal to it or cxcdling it. For, 
to ivith, it cannot be excelled by any otlier pre-eminence, 
since whatever might seem to excel it would itself prove to 
be that very pre-enrinence. Therefore, that is the livara 
wherein we reach tlris uttermost limit of pre-eminence.’’ Nor, 
again, is there any pre-eminence equal to his. " Because, 
when one thing is simultaneously desired by two equals, tlie 
one saying. ' Let this be new,' and the other saj-ing, ' 
tliis be old,’ if the one wins his way, the other fails in his wish 
and becomes inferior. And two equals cannot obtain the 
same desired thing simultaneously, since that would be a 
contradiction in terms. Therefore we maintain that in whom¬ 
soever there is a pre-eminence that is neitlxer equalled nor 
excelled, he is the livara." » Patanjali proves the omniscience 
of God by means of the law of continuity, which must Jiave 
an upper limit. Where there are a great and a greater, there 
must be a greatest. Whatever admits of degrees ol excellence 
is capable of reaching the highest limit. Omniscience admits 
of degrees of excellence. It graduaUy increases in proportion 
to the degree to which the matter-stuff (tamas) wliich covers 
the pure essence (sattc-a) is removed. When the germ of 
omniscience readies its height of perfection we get the onmis- 
cient God. " In him becomes perfect tht geim of all-kiiow- 
ingne5s."3 The blind tendency of non-intelligent prakrti 
carmot bring forth the order and the harmony of the universe 
where men suffer according to their karmas. God is the 
guide of the evolution of prakrti. He is ever solicitous that 
the development of prakrti may serve the interests of puru^. 
God is not, however, the creator of the world, since a world 
full of pain could not have been created by a being of boundless 


* Y.B., i. 

i Tatxa ftarvaj i^atvablj am (i- 151- 

ifdrtiika on Lii 
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mtrcy* Scripiure seeks to prove the existence of God, But 
this proof is a case of circular reasoubigp since the Vedas are 
said to be authoritative on tiie ground that I^vaia coiuposed 
them. They are said to be valid, since their declarations 
correspond to facts.* While the Saihkhya assumes the 
validity of the Vedas, it does not justify it. The Yoga offers 
some justification in making Hvara the source of the Vedas. 

The God of Patafijali is not easy to describe. He is said 
to be a special kind of sdf, untouched by the taint of imper¬ 
fection and above the law of karma.*^ Being free from all 
entanglement in worldly existence, God lives in eternal bhssj 
without merit or demerit, unaffected by the weight of suffering 
with which living beings are burdened. He is omniscient, 
the teacher of the ancient i^is. If God is to help toiling souls 
on the upward way to freedom and light, he must in some 
degree subject himself to the experience of samsara. So 
PatanjaJi is inclined to regard him as the teacher of truth. 
God as the teacher has found an echo in the heart of every 
great thinker from Plato downwards. He is unlimited by 
time,i albmerciful, and though he has no desires to satisfy ,h 
yet, for the sake of those in samsara, he dictates the scriptures 
at each world^epoch. His sattva nature of perfect quality, 
which is devoid of any imperfection due to rajas or tamas, 
is the means of his self-expression and it is completely under 
his control.I God is ever free, and so cannot be confused 
with freed souls who w^cre once bound, or those absorbed in 
prakfri {prakrtikyas), who may incur bondage in tlie future. 
Unlike the liberated soulSp who have no further relation with 
the wmld, God is everlastingly in connection with it. It b 
assumed that God stands in an eternal and indissoluble con¬ 
nection with the purest side of matter, sattva, and so God is 
for ever endow'ed with supreme powder, wisdom and goodness. 
He in his mercy enters into the scene of change by assuming 
the quality of sattvu. Since he does so voluntarily for the 
sake of the struggling puruias, he is not bound by tlie kw 
of karma* At the great dissolution, when prakfti relapses 
into its unmanifested statep this assumed form is set aside, 
though it is taken up again at the next development. As an 

* TaitvamU^rtidi, L * I. £4. 

I L *5-16. * L aj. 
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individual r^olves overnight to walse up at a ceiiEin houf 
next mormiig and does so through the force of the impresisioii 
left behind by his detcrniinationj even so I^-vara resolves to 
resume the character of the great teacher when ptahrti begins 
a fresh evolution and the puiu^ emerge. The mystic syllable 
" Auin " represents God, and by meditating on it the mind 
rests in the true vision of God. ' 

The persona] God of Yoga philosophy is very loosely 
connected with the rest of the system. The goal of human 
aspiration b not union with God. but the absolute separation 
of puru^ from prakrti. Devotion to God is one of several 
other ways of reaching ultimate freedom. God is only a 
particular self (purusavi^c^), and not the creator and preserver 
of the universe. He does not reward or punish the actions 
of men. But some work had to be devised for him when 
once he on the scene. He is said to aid those who are 
devoted to him in removing the obstacles to their upw^ard 
progress. By pranidh^lna, or disinterested devotion or bhakti, 
we become eligible for the grace of God. ISvara facilitates 
the attainment of liberation, but docs not directly grant it. 
Such a conception of TSvara is, of course, unsatisfactory*^ and 
we cannot help saying that the Yoga philosophy introduced 
the conception of God just to be in the fashion and catch the 
mind of the public.3 Those who were anxious to propagate 
the Sarhkhya theory of the universe and the Yoga method 
of discipline perhaps found it difficult to spread their ideas 
without satisfying the tlieistic instincts of man- In the later 
Yoga, the universal needs of the human heart prove stronger, 
and God begins to occupy a more central place. Tbt reality 
of God is seen in the purified life of man. The witness of God 
is the religious experience of mzn* The over-soul speaks to 
the soul, and those who seek for truth find the answer in 

■ i. 27—LE. 3. jS 41. 

I Cp, : ** The luScrtian of the perBcn^iJ: God. irliJcll tubdci^ uently 

d(!oisi%tly d^termloed thq character of the Yoga syateen. was, to judgo 
the Y.Sr. the textbook of Patafijali,, at firat accompSished La a very 
ipQse and luperficial monRex. so tlut the contents and purpose of the a^rstem 
wtK not at all aftected by It. We can even say that tlie Y^.. j, ^^7; 
IL I, which treat of thq parspq of God, aj^ unconnected with the other 
parte of tbc textbfxkk—nay. eves contradjet the fotuidadoiu of the oyatem 
Pkiio^opSy 0/ India, p. 15). 
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their hearts. The severe discipline of the Yoga, with its 
strenuous physical hardships and grave moral perils, demands 
a guide and help, a deliverer from darkness and pain, the 
teacher of truth and the inspirer of strength. Soon, union 
with God becomes the goal of human endeavour. In the 
Bhagavadgtld, for example, the deistic Yoga is replaced by 
theistic bhakti. In samadhi the soul seas and possesses God. 
By the separation of the self from every object of sense and 
thought, by the suppression of all desire and passion and toe 
elimination of all personal sense, we become reunited with 
God. The end may be gained as the result of intense con¬ 
templation of God, Viinanabhik^u says: “ Of all kinds of 
conscious meditation, the meditation of the supreme Godhead 
is the highest." * 

xvin 

Conclusion 

To toe modem mind, in East or West, the whole Yoga 
scheme of attaining perfection appears to be only an elaborate 
process of self-h 3 rpnotlsation. Intense and solitary medita¬ 
tions, accompamed by physical exercises and postures, help 
to make our minds run into particular moulds. Such a view 
gains some support from the popular confusion of the Yoga 
system with some of the repulsive practices of the Taritra 
cult and later adaptations of Pataiijali's Yoga, by f^atical 
mendicants. It is, however, necess^ to bear in mind the 
fact that Patafijali's Yoga, in its original form, is free from 
these vagaries. It assumes that we have all reservoirs of life 
to draw upon of which we do not dream. It formulates the 
methods of getting at our deeper functional leveb. The Yoga 
discipline is nothing more than the purification of the body, 
mind and soul, and preparing them for the beatific vision.* 
Since the life of man depends on the nature of the citta, it is 
always within our reach to transform our nature by controlling 
our dtta. With faith and concentration, we can even rid 

■ thyselt hs a bride to receive hat bridegtwfli, say* Jlafkoi 

the Goostk ir 15)- 
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ourselves of our ills.* The nontid limits of the human visicm 
are not the limits of the universe. There are other worlds 
than that which our senses reveal to us, other senses than 
those which we share with the lower animals, other forces 
than those of material nature. If we have faith m the soul, 
then the supernatural is also a part of the naturaL Most 
of ns go through life with eyes hali shut and with dull minds 
and heavy hearts, and even the few who have had those rare 
moments of ’^dsion and awakening fall back quickly into 
somnolence. It is good to know that the ancient thinkers 
required us to realise the possibilities of the soul in, solitude 
and silence and transform the flashing and fading moments 
of vision into a steady light which could illunune the long 
years ol life* 
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THE PURVA MiMAMSA 
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I 

IliTBODUCTIOll 

The Purva MImamsa is so called because it is earlier (pui^aj 
^han the Uttaia Munamsa, not so much in the chronological 
as in the logical sense. Its central problem is ritual, even 
as that of the Uttaia Mimaibsa is knowledge of the truth of 
ttungs. The entire Veda, excluding the Upani^ads, is said to 
deal with dharma or acts of duty, of which the chief are 
sacrificeSw The performance of sacred rites is normally the 
prelude to the pursuit of wisdom. Even Saihkara, who 
insists on the radical opposition between karma and jn&na, 
allows that good karma, in this or in an earlier life, is the 
cause of the desire for truth. 

The beginnings of the WIra&riisa. may be traced to the 
Veda itself, where it is used to denote doubt and discussion 
regarding the rules of ritual and doctrine. The due per¬ 
formance of the sacrifices depended on the correct interpret¬ 
ation of the Vedic texts. Doubtful cases led to the elaboration 
of rules which helped to a knowledge of the way in which 
the sacrifice was to be performed. The many problems 
about interpretation were discussed and decided as they 
arose, and these decisions are found scattered in the Brah- 
ma^as. The accounts in the Brahmanas are so disiointed, 
obscure and incomplete, that one could not understand them 
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without other help, which was then found in the oral tradition. 
V^edic text and oral tradition condnnod for long to be the 
tw'o authorities on the performaiice of religious duty. When 
the various Vedic Sakhas (schools) began to form themselves, 
great importance was attached to the authority of the sacred 
books handed down by unbroken tradition* After the rise 
of Buddliism^ the followers of the Vedic dharma were called 
upon to review and recast all the knowledge they possessed, 
prove its soundness and embexly it in the form of the sutros. 
Jaimini attempts the work of systematising the rules of 
Mimaihsa and establishing their validity in his work. 

The avowed aim of the Purva Mimarhsa is to examine the 
nature of dhamia. Its interest is more practical than specu¬ 
lative. The philosophical speculations found in it are sub¬ 
ordinate to the ritualistic purpose. For the sake of the 
integrity of dborma, it is obliged to affirm the reality of the 
soul and regard it as a permanent being possessing a body, 
to whom the results of acts accrue. The Veda enjoins the 
acts of duty, specifying at the same time the beneficial results 
which foQow from thdr performance. The authority for the 
character of these act^ as dharma and for their capacity to 
produce beneficial results is the eternal Veda, which needs no 
other basis to rest on. But such a dogmatic attitude is not 
enough when otlier thinkers disparage the importance of the 
Vedic texts, of which we cannot see the practical value. So 
elaborate discussions, theological and philosophical, arise, 
'fhe Mimams5 welcomes all philosophical views so long as 
they do not injure its central theme, vix^ the transcendent 
importance of dharma interpreted in the ritualistic sense, 
'fhis looseness of philosophic texture has enabled different 
thinkers to interpret the philosophical view's of the MifOEuhs^ 
in different ways, even though they all agree about the 
supreme importance of dharma. The Veda is acknowledged 
03 authoritative, and its validity is established against the 
Buddhists, who dispute it, and the seekers after knowledge, 
who subordinate karma to jhana. The Mlmajhsa is frankly 
polytheistic, though by implication atheistic. It accepts a 
realistic view of the world as against the Buddhists- 

Its importance for the Hindu religion is great. The 
scriptures which govern the daily life of the Hindu require 
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to bo inteipreted in accordance with the rules. 

Modem Hindu law is considerably influenced by the Miniamsa 
system* 


II 

Date and Litp.nature 

The of pre5i]};ipoSes a lon^ hiatory of 

Vedic interpretation, since it suma up the genetal rules (nyiyas) which 
were in use. It describes the different sacrificed and thdr purposes^ 
the theory of apfirva as well as some philosophical propositions^ It 
has twelve chapters, of which the first is of philosophical value, since 
it discusses the sources of knowledge and the validity of the Vedas. 
Jahnini tries to justify every part of the Vedas. His 
otherwise known as belongs to the PSrva MlmSmsS, since 

it bears upon up^sana (worshipj* which is also enjoined in the Vedas. 

The fourth century b.c. is the earliest period we can assign for 
jaimini'a work, which Lb familiar with the ^^yftya and the Yoga 
Sfltras.i Sahara Is the author of the thief commentary on the work 
of Jaimini. He lived about the first century n.c.» Evidently there 
were coimtientators on Jaimini's work prior to Sahara, such as Bhartp- 
mitra,! Bhavadasa,^ Hari.s and Upavar^/ but their works are not 


^ If we accept KumS^rila's view that the M.S. criticises many of the 
Buddhist views [see S.V„ 1 . i. 5. 5 and 6), it may belong to the period imme¬ 
diately after the rise of Buddhism. From the ab^pca of any reference to 
Jaicuni's work in the M.B., nothing definite can be gathered. Jaimlni'a 
work, which mentions the name of In five placet (L 1. 5; 

V. a, 10: vi- 1+ A; X. 3 . 44 : ri. 64), belcugt to the same perkKl as the 
B.S- The latter refera to Jaimiui as an authoiity on the Vedanta in ten 
di^erent Ilitras (i a. aS ] i. 1. 31 j i, 3. 31 i L 4. rS: ih. a. 40; iii. 4. i: 
iii, 4- Sli- 4- 4*^: *v, 3. 11^ iv. 4. j). Since nine of them cannot be 
traced to the it is sometimes urged that the Jaimini referred to in 

the B.S, is different from the author of the M-S, Otherm hold that same 
nf JaiminlV warki are loot. Jaimini in places asumes a knowledge of B.S, 
He adopts B4dai^yaoa's view of Sttman as non^rporeal, tficugfi he does 
not set forth any aigURKDts in defence of it. The commentatara suggest 
that he accepts B^dariyaria's argumeucs (xi. i. &4, and B.S„ in, 3. 33 J sec 
ptert M.fi-, bc- ^d B.S., iii. a. 40) and so docs not ce-state them. 

» Jhi : PrabMkfTii Softool, pp. 6-7. S^abarm's refutations of Vljhanavida 
and Sflnyavida do not commit us to a later date. Jacobi thinks that the 
Vriri ^.uoted by Sahara belongs to the period Isetwecn see and 300 A.n,, 
to which ^bara may also be aligned. Keith holds that 40Q a.D. Is ^le 
earliest date tot him. 

I NyayaraitiMkara^ lO. Sw also p. ro. 

* S.V., 1 - 63. * X. 3. 5^-fio. 

* ^bara, in bis commentary Ou j, I. 3, tmnsCribee a long pussoge frcm 
a Viriti (sec atao ^bara on IL. 3. rfi and Lil. i. 6}. Kumlrda refers to the 
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Available. yiotk b Uie main cl all later 

writings, 

KumaHla^* Ihe vigonoua exponent ol Brahmanical orthodoxy whictL 
assumes ih^ author!tadveness ot tlie Vedas and the supremacy of the 
priest, coiLtmented dd the and the and his work is in 

three parts. The hrst Slokav^rtiika deals with the first part of the 
hrst chapter. The second takes uS to the end of 

Chapter II and TupfTk^ covers the rest. KtimiriJa is earlier than 
Saihkara, and may be assigned to the seventh oentiiri(.' a.d.» Map Jana 
the author of Vidhwiv^kfl^ and Mhndm^Jlnukratita^i, is a follower 
of Knsn^la, He is carljcT than Vicaspati (a.d. ^50}, who ex¬ 
pounds the views of Vtdhivivtka. in hU Nydyakaf^ikd. Kumdrila's 
work lias had severaj coDimtntators; Sucarita author of the 

KdUkS, a commentary on the Sli^kavdriuka; Some^vars Dha^^j author 
of Nydyasudhd, also knowii as a commentary on the Tanira^ 

vdrtiikut and f^rtbasarathi Mi^ra (a.£>. i^oo}^3i.uXhct ol NydyaTaittdkara^ 
a commentary on the ^hkavdrUika^ as well as ^dslradlpikS^ an inde¬ 
pendent manual of MTmaihst system on the Uhcs of Kumarita^ and 
Taniraraina. Vehkafa Dlkjita's is a commentary on 

Tttpfthd.i 

Pobli^kam* wrote his coftLsnenlary Brhail on the Bhd^ya of Sahara, 
which it closely follows. KumS^rila rejects now and then Sahara's 
view$. From the fact that FrabbAkara does not take notice of 
Kiiniliila's views, while Kuniirila refers to views similaf to tliose set 
forth in the Bfkatl,^ it is sometimes urged that PrabhtkAi^ preceded 


nuthuir us Vftijkiini, Dr+ Jha identifies him with Bhavadlsa, Panha- 
fearatlii does not mention his name in this connection. See, however p. .^8. 
Jucohi thinks thnt f^odh^^'ana. wrote Vrttis on both the ^ffmamsSSj e^'on as 
L'pavar^. his predecessor, did (J.A.O.S., igii). 

^ ICum.^rila. reputed to he a great champion of Hmduhni, is said to he 
a I^rahmin of Bchar eon verted from Buddhism to Hinduism. See Ehot: 

and B-ddhism^ vol. ii^ pp. iio^ 107. T^anatha makes him a 
native of South India,, Acopnlmg to the traditioia, Kumiarila wanted to 
tommit himselT to the fiames for two sins, Which are the destruction of his 
Buddhist guru and the practical denial of God iq his aniiety to prove the 
etemaj character of the Vedas and the exclusive efhciency of Vedic ccto- 
nO'lualbim to saivatHnn. See ^l^hava's SsmkuTodigvijaya. 

* Acicorcling to Mr. Fajiijit. Kam 4 nla was the giam of Bhavahhdti 
{A,p, 620-680), and 50 is assigned to a.D, 390^j.d. This agreed with the 
admitted fact that the fame of KumAiUa was well estnblish^ In the later 
days of Har^. 

I Ramak^na Bhatta fauthor of Yukiitm^haptapAraHl)^ Somaultha 
(author ol MityQkhamdiikd). Bhatta ^aihkata, BbatU Dinakara, Kamai^kara 
am followers oi thJe school. 

i Aecordiug to the tradiGon. Prabhikara and ManJnua were the pupils 
of Kumirila, who gave PrabtialLara the Gtle of'’" guru "" in mccgclition of 
his brilliant powers. 

J L t. 31 ‘ i 3. a: k 4^ I. 
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Kumarilar The style of is seJ 4 to indicate it e^lier date.* 

S^iik^n&tha^s is a commerLtary on Brhail. Hi-? Prakarapa- 

Is a popular manual of the PrabhAkara syBteni. His ParUt^fa 
is a brief annotatioa on Sahara's work. BhavanStha'i Muyavivtka 
deals at length with Prabhaitara'a views, S^Ukanfitlia, the disdple 
of Piabhaicara, refers to Dbattnakrrti.* Vaca.-5pattp in Ms Ny^yak^^ikii, 
distinguishes between the two fiOhools of the followers of Prabh^kara.i 
The third school of Mlmiiiisa, associated with the name of Muftd.i 
^ referred to io Hindu philosophical hterature, though tlie works 
belonging to it have not come down to us. Midhava^s Jaimin^ya 
Nydyam^t^isiar& is an expoailion of the Mlm^ihsa system in verse 
accompanied by a commentary in prose. Appaya Dlk^ita (155^-1624) 
ftttiu^kB Ktjim 3 .rila i-u his Apadcva {seventeenth cen¬ 

tury) wrote an elementary manual, the MTmdtksJnydyapmk^id, which 
is also called Apad^l, and it is a very popular work. Laugbtfi Bh^kara^s 
Anhasatkgitaka, which is also popular, h based on Apadeva^s work. 
Kha^dadeva (seventeenth centu^} wrote a work, Bk^^pidSpikS^ wMch 
is well known for it* logic. His MimiStnsuk<i»sfubha deals with the 
SuiraA 


111 

PramAnas 

Jaimini accepts the three pram anas of percqitioii, inference 
and ^bda, or testimony. Prabhakara admits upaniana (com- 

“ ]h^: PrakkAkara Scko&l; Keith: JTdrma Ftofeg^ar Kup- 

pusw&ml siatri inppods the tnditiDnal view, and argues at some length 
against the position taken op by and Keith. See his paper on Tkf 
Prabh^kaf^ of Ptocoedbifs of the Second Oriental 

Conference, Calcutta. An old South Indian tradition elates that Uchveka 
waa a pupil nf Kumiiita. 

Udivekab leirikaiii vetti. campUm vetti prabh3karab 
tObhayadi vntti nobhayaih vetti 

Mr. Pandit, m his lotrodnetiou to Gau^amtho (Bombay Skt. Seriea), quotes 
the vvrse with the words Tantra and Vimasa in the places of Campfl 
and A[aui;lana, See al» Gu^ratna's fr4og). 

t^iTivcka \3 Identified with Bhavabfafiti and tegoided as oao of the pupils of 
Kumifita. See also Clt^nkba'i PredipikA. p. 

Sec Prnkaraftapa^giJtd^ L 

s Jaratprikhhlkain^ and navyapribhakarah^ 

t Murlrea t^yab panthah^ 

t RAgbavinanda'fl Mimdtk^^j^^tradfdkiH, KSme^vara's Subodkini, a 
CDjnmeDEaryr qn M,S.. and VilvcAvam^a (or C^ga Bhatta) Bhdft&cinfdma^l are 
works of some value, Vedanta Ddika's is au attempt to 

combine the views of the Mrrnam&i and the Vedanta. The author is a folbwor 
ol Ramanula, who holds tha* *he two Mlm^disis are parts of one wboIo+ 
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pmson) and arthapatti (impHcation). Kuinirila adds anu^ 
palabdlii (non-apprehenston). Aitihya (nnnoiir) is rejected, 
because Hicre can be no certainty about the validity of the 
resulting cognition in the absence of definite informatioii 
about the source of the rumour^ whether it is trushvorthy or 
not, Eecollection (sm|-ti) Is excluded from the scope of 
pramSnas, since it tdls us only of things previously perceived, 

Frabbatiara describes how we infer tht existence of the inanas 
vid the senses. Oyr cognitioiia are ephemeral in character, Euid have 
both material (samavlyikarapa) and immaterial causes 
vAyik^ra^a).* The material cause of cognitions is the sel^ and its 
immaterial caiise cannot enhsisl in the cause of tJieselfp since the self 
IS uncaused- It must therefore subsist in the self itself. What inheres 
in a substance is a quality, and so the inimatenaJ cause of cognition 
is a quality. If tejnptirary qualities arise in an eternal substance, it 
must be due to contact with other substances. Since there ia no 
evidence that the other substances inhere in still others, they are to 
be regarded as eternal. Perception, wluch Is a positive kind of cog¬ 
nition, is a specific quality of the self. For sucli a quality to belong 
to eternal substances, the immaterial cause must be in the fonn of 
contact with some other substances. Such substances are either aH- 
pervading, as space and time, or atomic. Contact with sibpexvading 
substances cannot account for the varied nature of out cognitionfl. 
So the immaterial cause of cognition is contact with atomic substances, 
which is brought about by the action, of motion of the atoms them¬ 
selves. The atomic substance wlilch resides in tlic body ensouled fay 
the cognising self is manas. and none other could contain the su^ 
stratum of the immaterial cause of the cognition of which the self is 
the material cause. The action of tlie atomic substance in the body 
which helps to bring about the contact is due to its contact writh the 
Self, which, in every act ol cognition, puts forth an effort towards it. 
Blit, while manas can bring about such effects as pleas utCh pain, it 
cannot give rise to qualities like colonr, smeh, etc. For the appre¬ 
hension of these, it stands in need of other organs,* Through the 
contact of the external objects with the seuse-orgam mediated by the 
manas, the soul gets to know the outer world. The relation betwtfifi 
the soul and the manas is brought about hy merit and demerit, but 
the soul is not regarded as simply passive in its attitude to manas. 
Manas is included among the senses, since it perceives mental states 
like pleasure, pain, desire and aversion.! It ia argued lhat we would 
have a simultaneous cognitioii of all things at once, if we were not 
dependent on manas and the sen-sje-organs, 

^ Cp, PraAoTanapetficikdi "Cognition of objects ta temjwreiy. Ateniin 
la the constituent cause, ud contact ot itman with manas b the swiiliaiy 

^UifiC (pp. 51 ff.}. 

i SSstf^tpikSr P^ p, 5®- 


VOX-, u 
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The soul brings about cognitions when it is in cont^t 
Viith manas. This contact is due to the action of the manas 
determined by the tffort of the soul or the unseen destiny 
set in action by the previous karma of the soul. The soul 
is tJic expcricncer or the enjoyer, the body is the abode of 
experiences, the senses are the instninicnts of experience. 
The objects of experience are of t^vo kinds : internal, like 
pleasure and poin^ and external, Like jars and the like. 
Prabhycara says that our samvit^ or consciousness, connects 
itseU at one tune ^ith one object and not 


IV 

Pearce FTiON 

Perception fpratyak^J is direct appndxcRsion (sak§at 
pratitib).* It proceed directly from sensc^ntact. In per¬ 
ception we have tlie contact of the object and the sense 
organ, of the distinctive qualities of the object Mith the 
sensc'Organ, manas and the scnse-orgaii, and the self and manas. 
KumSUrila explains contact of the sense with, the object as 
mere relevancy or the capacity to reveal the object^ which 
we infer from its efiect> Perception relates to objects that 
exist, lU. are perceptible by the senses. It cannot apprehend 
supersensuous objects. According to Prabhakara, objects 
apprehended may be substances, classes or <|tialitics. 

The frSlJtiariisaka^acccpts geDcrally the NySya thcoiy of the senstfl 
except lo regard to the auditory sense. Spatial preriiBity and remote- 
nesa are perceived directly, not only through vision and touch* but 
also through lieaiingr Space ia distingiiishcd into dda, or locus, and 
dik, or direction, amd both tlicse are directly perceived as qualifying 
adjuncts of sounds. The auditory ofgan ia prSpyak^d, 

i-ff* comes into contact with the object, sound. Tlie caj does not g® 
out to the object, vii. Sound at a distance, but the sound is propagated 
to the car-dmin through the air ^aves. This view accounts; for the 
fact that persons near at hand apprehend sounds, while those at a 
distance do not. It ahw expliaJns ih* different degrees of the in tensity 
of sounds. 4 If the car could apprehend sounds, T^'itLout coming into 
direct contact with them, as the Bnddhisis imagjiie,, then all sounds. 


* PraAara^paflciks; * S-V^^Pr^iyak^asOtm^ 

1 S^stradlpiM, pp- 4ootf., 760 ff. * Tlrimjflafida^vyav^^ 
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far aitd would be simultaneoiisly perceived through the ean 

which 19 not the case. The ear containa a layer of air eo which the 
current of air issuing from the speaker impinges^ producing the con¬ 
dition under w'hich sound is heard. The ear does- not come into 
Contact with the locus of the soundp bat only with the sound which 
has its locus In the ear-drum. But sounds are always perceived as 
having their loci in difTcrent points of npaco, and net ia the ear-druEU. 
They reach the ear* not as mere sounds^ but as coloured by the different 
direcfioiis from which they spring. So, sounds as well as their diteo 
tioDs are directly perceived. Even distance Is perceived through the 
carp since sounds coming from a proTtmute point arc more intense 
(tJvra) than those Coming from a distance. So the pcroeptkm of the 
feeble or intense character of sounds helps us to know the distance 
from which they issue. 

Both Prabhakara and Kiunarila adopt the distinctiori of 
determinate ajid indeterminate perceptionSp and accept them 
as valid. According to Kumarila, iudetennijiate perception 
apprehends the individual^ which is the substrate of its generic 
and specific characters, though there is no apprehension of 
the object as having specific or generic features.* Indeter¬ 
minate perception is said to be due to the object itself.* In 
detenninate perception the generic and the sp<a:ific qualities 
are distinctly noticed 3 Parthas^athi argues fiJrther in 
support of thk view. On the contact of an object with the 
sense-organs, we ha^^e the apprehension of an object devoid 
of all relations. We do not as yet disciiminate between the 
qualified and the qtialLficatiorxs and the generic and the 
specific features. If there were not indetennuiatc perception, 
there would not be determinate perception,^ for determinate 
perception is the apprehenston of the rdaiion between the 
qualified object and its qualities. The apprehension of such 
a relation depends on the previous apprdiensiou of the terms 
of the relation. Unless these are Implicitly known in inde¬ 
terminate perception* they cannot be explicidy known in 
determinate perception. In the determinate perception of 
an object we remember the class to which it belongs and the 
name w'ltich it bears, and refer them to the object perceived. 
If the class and the name ane not perceived at all, they cannot 

* S.V., v. 113. 

^ Sudiih&vuttiia, m uudiscrimLnat^d object, ft3, 

f S.V.^ v. ijx>. 

t pp. ]0>9^Z]C. For it eriticiSAi of this vi«w, Kt J#yBLDta'9 
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be remembered, Soj the existence of indeterminate perception, 
where the genus, the name and the quaJlf^ing properties are 
implicitly apprehended, must be admitted. 

Kum^rila holds that the cognition of objects is independent 
of verbal expressions.’ The class “cow" is not cognised 
always in the form of the word " cow," though we use tlie 
word in describing the object cognised.’ While Kumarila 
thin If s that indeterminate perception is non-determined per¬ 
ception, mere observation (^ocana) comparable to the appre¬ 
hension of the new-born infant, where only the individual is 
presented to us, but not the generic or the specific features, 
Frabhikara believes that indetennmate perception appr^ends 
both the claM characters and the specific features ; but, since 
other objects have not as yet entered into the apprehension, 
the object is not apprehended as actually belonging to a 
definite class. An object is apprehended as an individual 
only in comparison with other objects from which it is marked 
off; it is apprehended as belonging to a class when it is found 
to possess c<^ain features in conunon with the other members 
of the class. Even though what is apprehended is actually 
an individual belonging to a class. Its real nature cannot be 
cognised until it is compared with other objects of the same 
class.3 Wlule class characters and specific features are present 
in indeterminate perception, they are not recognised as such 
in it. In deteoninate perception the self remembers other 
objects of the same class and notes their r^emblanccs and 
differences, Prabhllkara believes that determinate perception 
is of a mixed character, and includes in it the element of 
remembrance, since the other members of the class presrmt 
themselves to the self by virtue of the impressions which it 
has had of them. But the element of remembrance docs not 
pertain to the object perceived, but to the others mth wliich 
it is compared, and so does not affect the validity of the 
cognition of the object itself. 

Both Pnibhikara. and KumirUa accept the reality of nniveisak 
and regard tlieiii aa objects of perception. The Buddhist, on the 
other hand , holds that specific individuality alone is real and univer- 

■ S.V„ Praty^iifaiitTa. [76 , ’ tbid., tSo, 1S3. 

1 VastvantJ* Ei !tAih iihanaannyataya nA pt&tfyate. 
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polity is a product of iinaginatioii,^ ITis view 13 critidsed 

by KuniariU And ParthafiSratlii, Tln 3 uciiversAl is an object of per¬ 
ception, since whenever we perceive an object, we perceive it a$ 
belonging to a particular class. The act of perceptEoa involves both 
assimilation and dl 5 criiiiinA-don+ Peroeptioo is inclusive (anuvplta) 
as well as exclusive fvya.vrtta). Inclusion depends on the reality of 
the universal. The act of inference is also based on it. Nor can the 
Buddhist contend that the universal is not real^ since it is not perceived 
as diiferent from the individual. For the argument that what is^ must 
be either different or DonKiifferenti* assumes the universal being 
(vastutva). Nor is it correct to ask whether generartity is present in 
its entirety in each individuaL or collectively in all^ since such a dis- 
tincUon is relevant to individuals^ and not to generality^ which is 
partlcss. The Jaina view of the universal is also rejected.! If univer¬ 
sality is one with siTnilarity, we must say " this is like a cow/' and 
not " this is a cow." Besides, similarity 13 not possible apart fiotn 
universality. Things are siinilar, if they possess properties Ui common. 
The universal, according to KumartlA, i$ not diidertat from the indi¬ 
vidual.^ The relation between the two is one of identity in difference. 
Whether we cognise the universal or the Lidlviduaj depends on our 
intereat, Tlie universal, called also a.kfti ffarmjdoca not mean shape, 
but idenLity of character, for, 3 .krlj is said to belong to immaterial 
objects like the self. The shape of objects is destructible, but not so 
the class nature f ** Tlic da^ itscU is called Akrti, which signiffes 
that by wluch tlie indlvidua! is cliaracterised. It La that which is 
common to all the individual objects and the means of a collective 
idea of all these as forming one composite whole." * ParthasArathi 
argues that the nniversaJ is not absolutely different from the individual. 
Were It so* we would not be able to perceive the univeisal in the indi- 
viduah In the perception " this is a Cow/' we have a Cognition of 
this {iyaiubuddhi) as well as that of the cow (gobuddliij. The former 
has an individual for its object aud the latter the universal. The 
cogaitiona of " this " and " cow " are different, and yet they inhere m 


■ YikalpAkAfatnAlraiii p, 3^1. 

■ Yad vastu tad bhinnam abhinDarii vA bhavatj, p. 3S3. 

i Na ca eva saininyam, p. 394. 

* S.V.» Fraiyah^asUlta^ 14 [„ CommEnting on it, the i^ydyarainshara 
says: "Clasa, etc., are not aitugether diderent from the iudividuaL It is 
a ket of common experience that the Individual cow is tccngaked ais such 
only when it is fouud to be idcoti^l with the class ' cow/ ThU could not be 
If the indiyidual were totally different from the class. Such recegnition 
of the identity of the Judividual with the class is the only means of knowinf 
the class: hence there must bo an identity between the IndlviduaJ and the 
dasB." Sw also Akrtiv^da, 3 , lO, iS, 115, 

J ranr^dvdirr/EAn. i. 3 . 30 . 

* Jitim evAkrtim pidhur vyaktir liknyate yayd 

SilcQ&nyadl Ca kahnEl flhm i hanft h an . 

(S.v,, V 3 
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the same object. TJus tnofold character of perception points to the 
nature o( the object u both uoiveiBal and individual. Tlic two are 
not naturally inccijisiatent, since both identity and difference are 
peictived in a single act of perception. The identity and the differ¬ 
ence do not contradict each other, an the coguitiona " this is silver ” 
and " thia is not silver " do. The identity and the diSerence relate 
to different aspects of the object.* 

The (ollowers of Prabhytara do not agree with this view, Onn 
and the same tet of cognLdon c&imot ^ipprehend both the deference 
and the identity between the universal and the individual. When 
we perceive the difference between the universal And the individual, we 
must perceive tiie timversal and the Individual as distinct; when 
we perceive the identity between them^ we should perceive only one 
of them> the nnivemal or the individual. In this CASe A single object, 
the universal or the individual, would give rise to two cogrtitioiis of 
both the universal imd the individual and their identity. But it La 
not possible for the uni vernal to produce a coguitioii of it$ identity 
with the individual any more than for the individual to produce a 
cognition of its identity with the universal. It cannot therefore be 
said that both diherence and identity are apprehended by one and 
the same act of cognition. P^rlbasarathi contends that thia argument 
ia Invalid. The cognition ol two objects does not necessarily involve 
the cognition of their difference. ’ftTien an individual member of a 
cioss Is perceived for the first time, both the individual and the universal 
are perceived, but not the difference between thcnir When another 
individual belonging to the same closa is perceived, it is assimilated to 
the first individual as belonging to the same dass and diherentiated 
from it as being a diflcmnt individual. The cognition of two objects 
does not therefore involve the cognition of their difference+ ITie 
cognition of a single object does not necessarily mvolve the cognition 
of its identityp os w'hen one perceives aji object at a distance and feels 
a doubt whether it is a post or a man.* 

The foUow'ers of Prabb^ara plead that the universal and the 
individual cannot be identical, since the universal is etemaJ and 
common to many indivLdualSj while the individual is non-eternal and 
spedhe. Were the universal identical with the individual^ then the 
universal would be non-eternal ajid diflerent in different individuals* 
and the individuals would be eternal and common to many. PSrtha- 
s^raHu argueSp in reply, that a complex or multiform object may be 
eternal In some respects and non-etemal in otherSp identical with 
others in some features and different from them in others.l 

Kegarding the question of w hole {avayavi) and part [avayava), 
Prabhokaia bdicvcfl that Lhe whole is an object of perceptioil. Objects 


■ p. 134 - 

^ Na ^ 3 tudvayaprAtltii ava bh^dapratltit; dpy ckavaslupratltir 
e%Hlibhedapra.t^clh [l^dsfTiXdfpikA, p. 3i7}i 
1 ^dfirdtfrpiM 
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as wholes exist. It is not ncccssajy for us to perceiva all the parts 
before the wl3olc is perccivetb If we take any phv'sical object^ atoms 
arc the material cause of it, and their conjmicLton is the immaterial 
eauiSe which gives the whole its ujiiqueness. Kum^la believes that 
tht whole and the parts are identical, and it depends on oar standpoint 
whether wo re^rd an object as a whole or a number of parts. ^ 

KumSlrila agrees with the Nniyljika in regarding recog¬ 
nition as a presentative cognition, since it is present w'hcre 
tiiere is sense-activity and absent where it is not. Simply 
because recognition is preceded by an act of recollection, we 
cannot treat it as noti-perceptoal. WTiercvcr we have the 
contact of a sense-organ vdXh a present object we have a case 
of perception.^ 

The Mimaih^akas do not support the theory of Yogic 
intuition, by which the Yogis are said to apprehend objects 
which are past and futtirep imperceptible and distant* This 
intuition is either sensuous or non-scnsuouis. II the formesr, 
then, since the senses cannot come into contact with past, 
future and distant objects, there can be no cognition of them. 
Even the interna] sense of manas can produce only cognitions 
of the mental states of pleasure and pain. It is meaningless 
to argue that the senses can comprehend objects without 
coming into contact with them when they attain a high degree 
of development, for no amount of development can change 
the nature of die sense-organs. If the Yogic intuition appre¬ 
hends things perceived in the past, then it is a case of mcmoiy* 
If it apprehends objects tliat have not been previously 
apprehendedp then its validity is doubtful. A knowledge of 
pastp distant and future objects can be got only through tlie 
V^edasJ 

Mental perception by which we become cognisant of 
pleasure, pain, and the like, is admitted by the Mimarhsa. 
A cognition, however, cannot be the object of mtrosj>ection. 
Mental perception is restricted to non-cognitivc activities. 
Even in dreams, what the cognition renders cognisable is 
some object of the external world.4 TJiough the object is 
not actually present at the time of dreaming, still it is some- 

r S.V.4 ^ S-V., PTaiyak^s^lira, 2^4-237. 

1 S^slradfpiM, p. yz. See p. 71. 

* NirMlamhaTTovdd^i, [ 07-8 ; ^dstradlpik^. and XS 5 . 
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thing previously perceived and now revived through the 
impres^ons. The cognition that we have in dreams is of the 
nature of remembrance brought about by the arousing of 
certain impressions. Only that part of the past experience 
is revived in dreams which would cause happiness or unhap¬ 
piness to the agent and for which he b ripe at tliat moment. 
Dreams are possible only in that form of sleep where the self 
is in contact with the manas, though the latter may not be 
in contact with the sense-organs. In deep dreamless sleep 
the contact of the self >vith the manas ceases. While thb b 
Prabhakara's view, Kumarila is of opinion that in deep sleep 
the self regains its form of pure consciousness where no 
dreams are possible. 


V 

Infehence 

According to ^bara, when a certain fixed relation has 
been kno;vn to subsist between two things, so that if we 
perceive any one of these things we have an idea of the other 
thing, this Litter cognition is called inferentia].- Sahara 
divides inference into two kinds: pratyak^todT^t^j where 
the invariable relation holds between objects which are per¬ 
ceptible, as smoke and fire, and samanyatodf^ta, where the 
relation is not apprehended by the senses, but known only in 
the abstract, as in the case of the sun's motion and its changing 
position in the sky.J According to Frabhakara, the relation 
must be unfailing, true and permanent, such as that which 
subsists between the cause and its effect, whole and part, 
substance and quality, class and individuals, The general 
principle is not derived from perception, since the latter 
operates only with regard to things in the present and tn 
contact unth sense-organs. It b not due to inference or 
implication, since these assume it. The general principle is 

I jm: PrffthSkara StkooJ, ii. 

traddhi^. See Pwakarfl^apn^cikd, p, 64* 

J Tlic ta of is Ldenti^l with Vatsyayana’s 

ejcplJLuatioii of \t, while V^tsy^yana's pfirvavat and ^^vat answer to 
Sahara'! pratyak^todr^U- 
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establislied on the basis of experience. We observe cases 
where fire and smoke are present together as well as cases 
where they are not so present, and then infer a generaJ principle 
which covers all the cases. When a permanent relation of 
coexistence, identity or causal nexus is fixed up in the mind, 
one term of It reminds us of the other, 

Inferential argument, according to Prabhakara and Kum adla, 
has only three members; pralijna, or statement of the case ; 
the major premise, which gives the general rule with the 
corroborative instance; and the minor premise. These three 
members may be stated in any order. The Munamsakas 
admit the distinction between inference for oneself and 
inference for others. The object of inferential cognition is 
of two kinds: dRtasvaJaksana, or that which has its specific 
character perceived, as the inference of fire from smoke; and 
adrstasvalak§ana, or that which has its specific diaracter 
unperceived, as the inference of the burning capacity of fire. 
Prabhakara holds that inference involves a previous knowledge 
of the general relation and refers to things already known. 
Kumarila makes novelty an essential feature of inference. 
Though it is true that the smoke is seen and the perception 
of smoke carries with It the generic idea of fire as related to 
the smoke, the object of the inferential cognition is something 
that is not already known, i.e, the subject as qualified by the 
predicate, the hill as possessing fire in the usud example.* 


VI 

Vedtc Testimony 

The aim of the Itlimaihsa is to ascertain the nature of 
dliarma, Dharma is not a physical existent, and so it cannot 
be apprehended through the senses. The other pramaoas are 
of no use, sbee they all presuppose the work of perception. 
Perception, inference and such oilier sources of knowledge 
have notlung to say on the pobt that the performer of the 
Agni^^oma sacrifice wiil go to heaven. Tliis knowledge is 

i S.V., Anttmatiapariixkria, 50. PrabbSkara auwpU tho font faliactca 
of B^SdlilUapa. LkSdhita, sSdbSraoA while KumSrila's anal]^, 

which Accepts anaikantika and aaiddha, fCSCDibies clOKly the Kyijr'A scbeme. 
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derived only from tiic Vedas. Though tlie prama^ia of the 
Veda is the only source of our kno^riedgo of dhamva, the 
others are considered, since it is necessary to show that they 
cannot give rise to a knowledge of dharma. They are also 
found useful in repudiating wrong views. 

The kernel of the Veda consist of those declarations in 
injunctive form which prompt men towards certain modes of 
action by declaring that such action leads to benchcial results. 
Accepting that ritual is all in all in the Vedas, Jaimini Iiolds 
that parts apparently xmeonnected with it are useless.' and 
so they have to be interpreted as bearing on ritual injunctions. 
Other texts are authoritative only in so far as they help the 
Lidividual to action.' The MTmaiiisakas attempt to prove 
that every part of the sacred text refers to acts of duty. The 
broad division of the Veda is into the Mantras and the 
Brahmanas. The contents of the Veda are also classified 
into (i) injunctions (vidhi), ( 2 ) hymns (mantras), ( 3 ) names 
(nSmadheya), ( 4 ) prohibitions {niscdlia}, and ( 5 ) explanatory 
passages (arthavada).^ 

Verbal cognition is dehned as the cognition of something 
not present to the sensesj produced by the knowledge of 
words. These words may be uttered by men or may belong 
to (he Vcdas.i The former are valid if we are certidn that 
their authors are not untrustw'orthy. The latter are valid in 
llicmsclvcs. That cognition is invalid which is contradicted 

* This vi«w ia ha.Tdly just to those portions of the Vetia which with 
the ultimate prabtetns ot the universe. 

» 1 . fl. [, Ths Vedinta admits the authority of aon-injunctive Vedle 

texts elIso. 

1 Iiijunctbns which impel odc to in expcctntioD ol ccrl^iii multa, 

such as One who k desirous ot heaven is to ^acriiice yajrta}, 

ait the piost important. There are subsidiary injunctions which describe 
the detaLls of the sacri^cep the order in which the several parts of It are to 
be cank'd out, as well as the pcrsoiis who arc entitled tq perform them. 
The mantras are largely useful in reminding the sacriEcer of the diEcrent 
matters connected with the such as the dcitjes to whom qblatiqns 

are to be made. Some of the mantras are said to possess a mystical or 
supeTWBSuous effect and to contribute ditectly to the trunscendentat tesnlt^ 
mpCrva. Names indicate the results to be obtained by the tacrihees. 
Ni^edtaas are only vidhis ia disguve. Artha-s^aH comprise the sentences 
which contain either pruise qf the thin^ enjoined (pTaiaihsa). or a censure 
of things prohibited |ninda), as well as description of the dnlrtge of otheia 
(parakrti) and Instances from history (pur^kaJpa) (jf 

4 Apaurufeyaih vAkyath vedab (d p. 
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by a subseqaent one. But the cognitions brought about by 
Vedic injunctions cannot be sot aside at any time or place 
or under any conditions. ^ It is a self-oontradiction to assert 
that the injunction expresses something which is not true. 
The Vedas manifest their o^-n validity. Words used by us 
denote things that can be cognised by other means of know¬ 
ledge I andp if we cannot know them through other itie^uiis, 
then those who utter them mast be of unquestionable 
authority. So non-Vedic utterances do not possess any 
inherent validity*^* Prabhakara holds that non-Vedic verbi 
cognition is of the nature of inference. Only the verbaJ 
cognition afforded by the Veda is strictly verbalpS but it is 
not in consistency with the other theory of the self-validity 
of all cognitions. Since there is no author of Vedic textSp 
there is no possibility of defects^^ and so the non-authoritative- 
ness of the Vedas is inconceivable. i As the utterances of 
human beings are valid, if their authors are trustworthy, 
Kumarila considers them also to be iabdaprama^a. 

The Vedas are eternal, since the words of which they are 
composed are eternal. The relationship between the word 
and its meaning is natural and not created by convention. 
That there is such a relationship between the word and its 
meaning is directly cognisable. If one does not recognise it, 
when one hears the word for the first time, it only means that 
the accessories are absent, but that does not make the rela¬ 
tionship non-existent. If the eye cannot see without light, 
it does not mean that the eye is incapable of seeing altogether. 
The accessory is the knowledge that such-and-such a w'ord 
denotes such-and-such an object, w'hich is gained from expe¬ 
rience. The expressiveness of the word belongs to it by its 
very nature. This is absolutely true of common names like 
jar and the likcp where the relation of the words to thdr 
meanings is independent of any convention.5 Words and 
objects denoted by them are both eternal, and men have 

1 DU i. 1- " SditradJ^iMy p. 53. 

i prakaTatt^punak^, pp, 8fi ff. Cp, KuJtinkifl/flWp iii. 16. 

1 S.V. JS. See at 4 £» li. 61-^. 

j In tliB t&SA of pTDper wJiEre names ar* applied to tldixei 

and persons after they come into existenccj Pmbhsliara odmiti that 
Oil? ralationahip between the word and tho moaniELg is duo to coo- 
venUon. 
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from time immemorial applied the same names to the same 
objects. 

According to Prabhakara, there la no such thing as mcr? dhvani 
or indistinct sound. All sounds are heard in the shape of some letter 
or other. The word is not different Irom the letters composing: it. 
Letters arc perceived by the ear^ and the Order in which they are per¬ 
ceived dciermlnea what words are cognised. There are as many 
perceptions as there are letters in the word, and, on account of the 
close pfo^timity ol the pGrocptioiis, w^c imagine that the peroeption 
of the word is one only. The perception ol each letter vanishes as 
soon as it appears^ and each leaves beldnd an impreasion. Impressions 
left by the different letters combine with that of the last and bring 
about the idea of the whole word which has the power to denote the 
meaning.* Since the potency of tlio word originates from the separate 
potencies ol the letters, the latter are said to be the direct cause ol 
verbal cognition. The cognition ol the meaning of the word is not 
obtained through sense-perception^ The senses present the letters 
which possess the power to bring about the apprehension of the thing 
denoted by the word composed of the letters. So Prabblkam holds 
that the tetters are the means of verbal cognition. Words have 
naturally denotative powers by which they reler to objects whether 
we understand their meanings or not.^ 

Kumirila as well as Prabh^kara argues that signiffcauce belongs 
to the letters themselves and not to any special sphota, and 
therefore denies the theory according to which, apart from the 
momentary' sounds ol letters composing a word, there Is a com¬ 
plete wDttl-form manilestested Ispola] but not produced by the 
passing sounds. 

Several objections against the ctemal djaracter of words in general 
and the Veda in particular are considered, (ij It is a fact of common 
e:tperience that verbal utterance is brought about by human effort, 
and so it has a beginning, and cannot be regarded as etemal. Jaimini 
replies that the utterance helps to niaJte the already e?cisting word 
IK^rccptible^ but it does not create it lor the first time- fa) It is said 
that the word exists for a brief time, since it is destroyed as soon as 
it is uttenecl. The word, says Jaimini, is not destroyed, but simply 


* Cp. pp. £66 fi. 

* According to Prabhakara, who accepts the theory of Anvftlbhid! ana- 
v£da, the mcaniags of words can be knawn ouly when they occur In a 
sentence enjoining some duty, and so words denote objects only as related 
Co the other factors of such a senteare. If they are not related to an 
injuaetbu. but simply remiiid us of meanings, it is a ca» of rememhiance, 
which is not valid cogallion. According to the abhlhiUinvayav^a accepted 
by Kumarila's follower, the knowledge of meanings is due to words ; but 
this knowledge is not due to recollcctkin or appiehecLskun, but to denotation. 
Words denote meaning!! which, when combined, give rise to a knowledgi of 
the sentence. 
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Tie Verts to Its original utimanifc^tcd condition. Th-ert are many tliLiga 
in tlic worij wliicb exist iinperceived. IC people speak oJ making " 
words, JaimiiU holds that this ** making ** refers to sounds that 
manifest the word. (3) The same word is uttered at one and the 
same time by different persons at diHerent places* and this would not 
be possible il the word were an eternal omnipresent entity. Jaimini 
replies that, as many people at different places simultancDusly per¬ 
ceive the same sun* so do they utter the same word (4) Words 
undergo modiiications which cannot be the case if they were etemah 
Jaimini contends that words are not modified, but otheis take thdr 
place. (5) The volume of the word decreases ot increases according 
as it is uttered by one or more men^ and ivhat increases and decreases 
cannot be eternal. Jaimini asserts that the volume of the word never 
undergoes increase or dccreasep though the sound proceeding from men 
increases or decreases.^ 

Jaimini sets forth positive oonside rations in support of his view. 
The word is ever present, since the utterartce of it is only for the pur¬ 
pose of maulfestin g it to others. There cannot be any effort to mani Test 
a £ion-existing thing. Again, when the word cow '' is uttered, it is 
always recognised to be the same word- People speak of utleiing 
the word '' cow throe or four times and not of uttering three or four 
such worda. Thb points to the onerLess or eternal nature of the word. 
For non-eternal things^ causes of destruction are found, but we do 
not find sudt causes for the destrurdon of words. The sound pro¬ 
duced from air is distinct from the word which it serves to manifest. 
Besides, w^e have many Vcdlc texts insisting on the eternal nature 
of words.* 

Words denote classes and not individuals. 'When we say briag 
a cow/^ we do not mean a particular cow* but any anitncil pos^easing 
the features of a cow. The word denotes the elftss or form, since it 
has action for its objectJ If individuals are denoted by words* a 
generic idea like * ■ cow would be impossible. Again, a word cannot 
denote all the individuals, since then it would po^e>s as many potencies 
as there are individuals. It cannot denote a ooDcction of individuals, 
since then it would be undergoing changeSn as some individuals die 
out and others get in. Again, if the w'ord means a single individual 
only, there cannot be an eternal ooimection between word and meaning, 
and atUon would be impossible, as it would be diihcult to decide which 
individual is meant. If individuals are objects denoted, then since 
they are not omnipresent, there cannot be a relation betw^eea a word 
and its tneaning. Akpti is eternal* and is therefore capable of relation¬ 
ship with the eternal word. While words and their significations are 
eternal, there is a chance of our Iraving mistaken notions of both* and 
humafi utterances may turn out erroneous* while there is no such 
posaibiEity with regard to Vedic utterances. 


> i 1, 0-17, 

1 kk^iA tu kriylrthatvSt (i. 3. 33). 


*■ 1. iS-13, 
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Th« Mimarhsakas protest ag<diist the ^lew M'liich regards 
the Vedas as the work of God. They hold that the Vedas 
exist for ever in their o™ right. God^ who is incorporeal^ 
has no organs of speech^ and cannot tlierefore utter the words 
of the Veda. If it is said that he assumes a human form for 
the purpose of revdation, then he be subject to all the 
limitations of material existence, and his utterances will not 
carry any authority. Besides^ there is no tradition of divine 
or human authorship. Even on the theory of the creation 
of the worlds the Vedas may be regarided as eternal in the 
sense that the creator at the beginning of any world-epoch 
reproduces from memorj' the Vedas of the last and teaches 
them,^ It is sometimes contended that the Vedas are human 
compositions^ since the names of their authors, the are 
prefixed to them. It is said in reply that the |^is made a 
spiecial study of them and taught them to others. The Vedas 
are uncreated in the sense that they ate not controlled by 
God or the inspired seers, who, at best, apprehend the truths 
and transndt them.* The authoritativeness of the Vedas is 
criticised on the ground that they contain refer^ces to 
historical names. It is said, in reply, that the hymns deal 
unth the eternal phenomena of nature. The names occurring 
in them are of universal applicability and do not have any 
historical reference. ViSvamitra means the all-friendly and 
not any historical character, 

1 Evasia vcdapilrvatvaiii s^tiayat^m na Icirf^cid till.'irani bliavali, 

tcufi Saty api aarge, auptaprabudiiliaiiya^'icDa anaiJir eva \xdavyavabtra^ 
[SyAyaratn^ftra], The KiUyUyikois dispute the view, (i) Any 

traaition about tbe pcraoDBl autborsbip of the Veda mi^ht have bc-en 
interrupted at the last dissolution of the unlvei^e. (3} It would be iuipossible 
to piuve that no one bad ever [^ooUected aneh an author, The sentences 
of the Veda have the aame character M other sentences. {4] The mferente 
—dr^wn trom the present mode of tran^Utting the Veda^ fioin teacher 
to pupU—that the s^e mode of transmladon must have gone on fiom 
alemity breaks dawn, since it is c^^naily applicable to any other book. 

(5) The %'eda is, as a matter of fait ascribed to a personal author. 

(6) Sound £1 not cCettial, and when we rccognbc Setters as the same we 
have heard before it dkies not prove identity or etemality, but only that 
they bclodg to the same spedesi as the tetter? we have htatd befom. 
See S.E> S.. id. 

' See M S.. L I* 14^11. The views on the apauru^yatva of the Vedas 
afe practiralty the same in the F^rva Mim^ihsa and the VedAnU. Cp. 

PurLL 9 A 5 vS.tantryanlatrani apaunj^eyitvadl fOCayante jaimlolyA 
api tac cA' smAkacn api lamAnun. , . . (L 3.) 
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VII 

Comparison 

JudEjments of similarity are due to comparison. WTien we 
see a certain object and remember another, the cognition that 
we have of the similarity of the remembered object to the 
seen one is said to be due to comparison. The cow that I 
had seen in the city is similar to the gavaya that I see now,' 
Knowledge by comparison is distinct from that by perception, 
since we cognise something which is not in contact with the 
senses by remembrance, since at the time the gavaya was seen 
the cow was not seen, from inference, since none of the factors 
necessary for inference is present. 


VIII 

Implication 

Where the perception of a thing (ariha) cannot be explained 
without the assumption of another thing, this assumption is 
a case of arthapatti, or implication. It diflei^ from inference, 
since an element of doubt enters into the facts observed, 
which can be removed only by the assumption of something 
else. The facts observed remain inconsistent or doubtful 
until the assumption is made. In mference there is no room 
for any element of doubt, Whi le this is the view of Prabhakara, 
Kumarila believes that arthSpatti helps us to reconcile tAVO 
apparently inconsistent facts. There is no such inconsistency 
between well-asccrtainod facts in inference. Kumaiila's view 
is sounder, since any doubt about tlte observed fact will 
prejudice the validity of the argument by arthapatti. Unless 
we are certain that a person is alive and he is not at home, 
we cannot presume that he is somewhere else. 

* Sdilr^lpiki, p. 4oS, 
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Non-apprehesstos 

Kumirila, after the V^tikara, adirdts non'apprehension 
{anupalabdhi) as an independent source of knowledge.* Dis¬ 
similarity is only want of similarity, and it is accounted for 
by the principle of non-apprehensioru When wo say " There 
is no jar in this place,” we cognise the absence of the jar, 
Absence (abhSva) cannot be apprehended by perception, 
which stands in need of sense-contact with a present object, 
which is not possible in the case,* nor can non-cxistence be 
appreltended by the other pramanas. Kon-apprehension is 
a means of knowledge (manam) with reference to the object 
negated. We perceive the vacant space and think of the 
absence of the jar. We may say that the non-existence of the 
jar is as much perceived as the vacant space, yet, since per¬ 
ception involve contact of an actual object with the senses, 
we cannot identify the act of non-apprehension with perception. 
Wc perceive the vacant space, remember the jar that b absent, 
and then we have the knowledge of the absence of the jar, 
which has no reference to the act of perception. Apprehension 
of non-exbtenoe is through anupalabdhi.J Abhava is said to 
be a positive object of knowledgeWliat wc call emptiness b 
the locus unoccupied by any abject.5 

Prabhakaia docs not accept non-apprehension as an 
pendent source of knowledge. The cognition of non-existence 
is inferred from the non-perception of something that would 
have been perceived if it were present. WTien we perceive 
the mere space and no jar in it, wc say that there is no jar. 
The cognition of the substratum by itself (tanmatradhi) b 
what answers to non-apprehension.* Kumarila disputes thb 
view. We may perceive not merely empty space, but space 
filled by books and paper, but that will also give us a know¬ 
ledge of the non-existence of the jar. If w'$ say that we 
appidiend space as not qualified by the jar, we are admitting 

> See Sabanoa L i. 5- * S.V., Abk&ttaparicchtdtt, 

I ilsIritdfpiMt pp. 2^4 *■ S,V„ NiralemhgnavUda, 46 . 

* Tljia VIEW of Prabhaitafa is ia ii. 
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negative knowledge. For, the mere perception of the ground 
cannot give rise to a knowledge of the non-existence of the 
jar, siDce even where there is the jar the ground is perceived. 
So the ground must be perceived as negatively qualified, and 
this means tliat we have already the notion of negation. 


X 

Pkabbakara’s Theory of Kkowledge 

PrabhiLkara i$ an advocate of triputisanivit, according to 
w'hich the know'cr, the known and the knowledge are given 
simultaneously in every act of cognition. Knowledge reveals 
itself as w'eU as the knower and the known. In the con¬ 
sciousness, " 1 know this " (aham idarh j^^i), we have the 
three presentations of the “ I" or the subject (ahamvitti), 
this or the object (vi§ayavitti), and the conscious awareness 
{sv'asaih^tti).' All consciousness is at the same time seif- 
consciousness as well as object-consciousness.* In all cogni¬ 
tions, whether inferential or verbal, the self is known directly 
through the agency and the contact of the manas. While 
there is alwaj^ a direct and immediate knowledge of sdi in 
every act of cognition, there is not always a direct and 
immediate knowledge of the not-scif or the object. In 
recollection and inference the object is not directly presented 
to consdousn^. Though in indirect knowledge the object 
is not directly presented to consciousness, yet the indirect 
knowledge itself is directly presented to consciousnessJ 
Cognition is also sclf-cognised by direct apprehension. The 

I Some Westem thinkers are also inclined to this visw. AceoitUa^ to 
Hamilloa, " an act of knowledge may he espressed the formula' I know ’ t 
an act of oonscwtimesa by tbe formula ’ I know that I know '; hut, as it 
ia impossible for us to know without at the same time knowing that we 
know, so It is impossible to know that we know without our actually 
knowing," Cp. also Vaiisco: " That I may know, it is necessary that I 
abould be oonsciuus of my eonscioiuneas. that I should know that I know." 
" It follows that the act of ooosdimsttess proves the reality of itself ud of 
the thinking Subject " (XMaar Thyself, p. s), 

' Since we have no knowledge of objects tn deep sleep, we have no 
knowledge of self, though It csisla. If the self did not ejtist In deep sleep, 
we could not have the recognition of personal Identity on waking f»ni sleep 
(Pfaharanapaiicih^, p, gp), 

* Ibid., p. jCv 
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cognition which is of the nature of light or illumination does 
not stand in need of a4iy other thing to manifest it. Therefore, 
the cognition is said to be selX-apprdrended* The cognUtog 
self and the cognised object are not ot the nature of light* 
and so they require for their manifestation the aid of some¬ 
thing difierent from themselves which is of the nature of 
light. Cognitions are sdf-illnmined, and not perceived as 
objects.^ They are not cognised by other cognitions. They 
are never objects, and so cannot be cognisedp as pleasure and 
pain are cognised. They are cognised as cognitions^ but not 
as objects.^ If cognitions are cognised as objects, then each 
individual cognition may require another cognition to cognise 
itp and so on ad Prabhakara feels that his theory 

is not evidently consistent with Sahara's observation that 
we perceive objects in apprehension and not cognitions, and 
so argues that, though cognitions are sdf-cogniscd, their 
presence is known through inferenoe. Inference tells us that 
there is a cognition from the fact tliat we have the appre¬ 
hension of the object. This cognition is a prameya^ or the 
object of right knowlcdgCp but it is not samvedya, or appre¬ 
hended in its fulness. According to Prabhakara, we have a 
case of samvedya only when tlie form of tJie object is manifestedp 
and this is possible with the objects perceived by the senses. 
As cognitions have no fomip they cannot be perceived. Their 
presence is only inferred. Inference docs not apprehend the 
form or content of the object, but only its existence.3 Both 
Prabhakara and Kumarila admit that cognitions, which are 
products (pari u am a) of atman, are objects of inference. 

The v^idity of knowledge h not determined by anything 
external to it. There is no question of reproducing external 
objects. The validity of cognition is signified by the force 
with which all direct apprehension prompts us to action in 
the external world. All knowledge generates in us this 
specific attitude, and docs not wait for the mediation of any 
later experience. A cognition which apprehends an object 
cannot be invalid. If cognitions were not valid in themselves^ 

1 Cp. wilh ttiifl v\lc?(ander'i duliticliDn pi cnjopncat iuid coDtcrnplAUpD 
{Spacfi Titftt and Deiiy. Vq]. L pp. 

■ S^divlLtayaJva hi KiriivSt na Kkrhvcdyataya. 

1 N&py anxiinrmi anum^n^ hhftvalL 
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we can net have any confidence in our cognitions. The notion 
of validity is original and undetived, Wliile knowledge is 
self-evident, this validity is derived from the instniments of 
knowlLdge. The conditions of knowledge also produce the 
consciousness of its validity,^ 

Prabhakara distinguishes knowledge into valid and invalid. 
Anubhuti or direct apprehension, is valid, while sttirtl, or 
remembrance is invalid. " Valid cognition or apprehension 
is diilcrent from remembrance, since the latter stands in need 
of a previous cognition." * The dependence on a previous 
apprehension is the cause of the invalidity of the remembrance. 
Cognitions that bear indirectly on the object are Invalid. 
Previous non-apprehension of the object is made the test of 
valid knowledge by both Prabhakara and Kumarila, tliough 
the latter insists also on absence of discrepancies. All know¬ 
ledge is valid and prompts us to activity. 

WTiat is called vipaiyaya is not false knowledge. If all 
cognition is self-luminous (svaprakaia) and therefore true 
(yathartha), Uie consciousness expressed in the judgment 
" This is silver ” cannot be erroneous. When we mistake a 
piece of shell for silver, the error is due to the failure to dis¬ 
tinguish the two different elements in it, the idea of silver 
and the impression of " this.” We mix up the perceived 
the remembered elements in one single psychosis. Tire object 
of a cognition is the thing which is presented to consciousness. 
In the " Tlus is silver,” what is presented to consciousness 
is " silver," and not " shell," We do not cognise the shell 
as silver, for the shell never enters into consciousness. The 
idea which is remembered does not agree with the fact, since 
the judgment " Tins is silver " is superseded by the judgment 
" This is only a piece of shell" wlicn the knower picks up 
the piece. Tlte error is due to akhyati, or non-apprehension, 
of the (difference between the given and the remembered 

T GaAgelii. b) his Tfl/hnfefwiammt*. criticum this view «i the gtaund 
ttiftt, ii the validity d{ knowledge were derived from the general conditions 
oJ knowledge, the a invalid knowledge would be one with valid koowledge, 
tlnco both have the saint conditiona. Again, were knowledge jtlf-cvidenl, 
it would be difficult to acCouiit fOT douttfUil cogn.it.ioil-- 

» PHuninam anubhiilLib ^ smfter fliiya uii tmjiib p^rva- 

pra.tipatliN'ya.pelcfuA-t P- > JbA. 

Mlfnathsd, li). 
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elements. The perceived element, " ttuSp"' and the remem¬ 
bered element* silver/" are true ; only there Is non-db- 
crimination (akhyati) of the two factors as distinct. This 
non-disciimination is due to certain defects of the sense- 
organs and to the suggestion of the similarity between shell 
and sUver, which rouses the mental residuum (sarhsklra) of 
the silver previously cognised, Tltis unconsciousness of the 
distinction between the given and the remembered elements 
leads to action. In actual experience thore is no difference 
between the valid and the invalid cognitions of silver* since 
both give rise to the same kind of activity on the part of the 
agent.1 

Tb» tLwry is eritidsed by the other schools^ "Do the two 
apprciicnsion^^ the perceived and tho remembered ones, appear In 
conscioiisiiess or not ? If they do not, they do not exist, * . * If they 
do, then non-perception of the difference between them ia icnpossible/' * 
The theory fails to account for the fact that, as lon^ as the error lasts* 
there is the actual presentation to consciousness and not a mere 
memory Image. 11 is di^cult to account for the obscuration of memory 
{smrtipraino^'), which breeds the iUusioD ol a direct presentation.! 
Ganged argues that unconsciousness of the distinction cannot account 
for the activity to wlUch the person is prompted. The knowledge of 
the given clement, the shell, for which the person has no desire* will 
lead to counter-activity, the knowledge of the remembered silver to 
activity, and the anconsciouaness of the distinction between the two 
should result in non-activity, ft is diUcult to understand how uncon¬ 
sciousness can prompt one tu activity.^ 

Prabhaknra's view that* in every act of knowledge* the 
object, the subject, and the knowledge of the object are 
manifested, is not in conformity with the evidence of psychology. 
When we know an object, there is no need whatever that the 
content of knowledge should at the same time include a 
reference to myself. Unless the individual Is in a sophisticated 
mood, the probability is that it will not include the reference 
to self. Frabhakara mistakes tlie evidence of later reflection 
for that of perception. When one thinks of his knowledge 

< ViT^en wie judge “ the shell Is yellow/’' there ti no cleDicni of remoni^ 
bnuico involved in it. If wfr pcrcci^^e the yeUownesa Ua the sbeLI, even If 
It be due to the defect of the eye, the Judgment is valid Until it is subl^ted 
by a further cognition. 

* See N-S-, voL lii. p. 10^, 

I Viw^t^apFamcyoiatHgraha^ i. i. 
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of an object, subject and object are present in this thought. 
We cannot think of a thing as known without reference to 
the correlative knower But there is no reason w'hy one 
should not think of things without thihkiiig of them as known. 
The act of reflection, w'hich represents a higher stage in 
thought than the mere observation of objects, tells us about 
the implications of knowledge. Prabhakara believes that we 
cannot know without knowing that we know.’ He docs not 
seem to admit the distinction between " I know " and " 1 
knovf that I know." Again, if cognition be sdf-luminous, 
the objects will appear as manifestations of cognition and not 
as real objects, and so we are landed in subjectivism,* To 
escape from subjectivism, PrabhSkara holds that sdf-illunuiied 
cognitions are also inferred. Commenting on Sabara's remark 
that objects are perceived and not cognitions, he says that 
it follows that cognitions are only inferred-J But this con¬ 
tradicts the self-illumined character of cognition s. Salikanatha 
suggests that the cognition inferred is the contact of the manas 
with the atman, which produces the consciousness.^ If this 
is all that is inferred, then it is wrong to say that cognitions 
are inferred; so long as cognitions are said to be self-illumined 
the danger of subjectivism remains. Prabhakara docs not 
tell us what tlie nature of knowledge is, apart from its self- 
revealing character. He emphasises the ultimateness of 
knowledge, and incidentally brings out how the meaning of 
subject and object lies within knowledge itself. H he had 
developed the implications of this theory, he would have 
been led to abandon his dualistic presuppositions. 


XI 

Kumarila’s Theory of KNourLtDCE 

Knowledge is a movement brought about by the activity 
of the sdf, which results in producing consciousness of 

t Dcnat^Ui. the ItaJidn thinker, bJso of 0[Hn»D that in the knovriedfe 
of any fact tben are given together the hnovlcdge of the tact and Uu fart 
of knowledge. 

■ S.V-. ^ditydtrifrfA. 233^ 

i Ata^ddham m^Lkatvam tniddh^^. 

4 fcj. 
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objective things. Cognition of a certain object ends not in 
a further cognition of that cognition^ but in the cognisedness 
(pratatata) of the object.' An act of knowledge has four 
elements in it: (i) the Imower (jnata): (^) the object of 
knowledge (jheya) ; ( 3 ) the instrument of knowledge (jilana- 
kara^); and ( 4 ) the result of knowledge, or the cogni^xlness 
of the object (jfiatatSl). According to Kumarila^ a cognidon 
is not directly perceived, but is ijifcrr<.'d from the cognisedness 
(jnatata, prakatya) of the object produced by tiie cognition.^ 
Every act of cognition implies a certain relationship between 
the ptrcciver and the petccivcd,. which involves some activity 
on the part of the perceiver. The presence of the relationship 
enables us to infer the action of the agents which is cognition^ 
in the case of knowledge. The cognition is inferred from the 
relation between the knower and the known, wluch is appre¬ 
hended by internal perception (mMasapratyak§a}* Were it 
not for this other factor intervening between the knower 
and the known, the self could not become related to the 
object. From the specific relation involved in knowledge 
betw'cen the subject and the object the existence of cognition 
is inferred. Consciousness is here regarded as a sort of 
Uriium quid relating the sdf and not-seif. Even those who 
hold that all cognitions are self-luminous (svapraka^) admit 
that the relation between the self the not-seli involved 
in knowledge is an object of internal perception. We cannot 
say ■" The jar is cognised by me unless we know the relation 
between the cognising sdf and the cognised object^ as well as 
the relation between the cognition and the object of cognition,3 
If cognition or consciousness is sdi-luminous, and if tlie 
object is manifested by conseiousness, by what is the relation 
between consciousness and its object manifested ? The rela¬ 
tion between the two cannot be manifested by the same 
cognition^ since it has not come into existence at Uie time 
the cognition is produced. When a cognition is produced it 
manifests its object^ and so the relation between the two 

^ Cp. Rosminl. Lhp ItaEiaji Ihinker, whq Sn-iya that though every Btl of 
the tiDdarsUioding nmltei us know the objtct m whkh it terminates, no 
sot makes ns know itself. See PiiiSoiapkiciil July, 1^2, p, ^00, 

■■ J£lAtatSnumeyaih See ^so on t r. 1. 

f Atiyaihl jflSto mayl ghata iti imnAjfle>'n^ihl>aDdho, 
sadlbandho na vyavaiiirtiiTh i,'Vl£rater p, I jSr 
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cannot be the object of that cognition. Since the cognition 
is momentaty, we cannot say tliat it lirst manifests the object 
and then its relation to the object. Nor can it be said that 
the rdution between the cognition and the object is sdi- 
Inminons^ since there is no proof of it. The iollowers of 
Kuniarila accordingly contend that the relation between the 
self and the object is an object of internal perception which 
proves the existence of cognition.^ 

The existence of a cognition may be proved by the pecu- 
liarity (atiSay^) produced by the cognition in its object.* 
This peculiarity must be adiuittcd even by those who hold 
that the cogniser^ the cognised object and the cognition are 
manifested by consciousness (tritayapratibh^vadibhib)- 
Kumarlla denies the sclf-lummosity of cognition in order that 
he may preserve the independent existence of external objects. 
The followers of the Kyaya-Vai^ika protest against the view 
by which we are said to ioier the cognition from the pccuhaiity 
produced by it in the object. Cognition should not be re¬ 
garded as transfomnng what it cognises. To be coprbed is not 
a quality of the object^ but only a relation $ui g&n^ris (svarH- 
pasaihbandha) existing between the object and the cognition,J 

^ SUstradipik^, pp^ 158 - 159 . 

“ Artbagato vi jPVfin^ja^iyei jZLSxkaLni 

1 {ifiatatij i* do tiling but tbe eharacfter of be mg ttie 

fibjtct of cognitLOTi. The natune of objectivity is bard txj define. H 
objectivity means that a cognition is pnoduced by the objeetK ttufn ewn 
seii3e!-org*'nji and othef conditiona producing tbe cognition have to ba 
regarded aa objects. Again, it h not possible for a prsperty to be produced 
in an object at a time when the object does not exist. Apprehendedne* 
is a property of the olijectSj thougb it cannot be produced ia past and future 
ones, which are also appiebEndcd.^ The argument that the object ooquiieSi 
the new property of apprehcodedness after the tognitum is produced, oven 
as the act of cooking produces in the rice the rondition of cookedne^^ is 
Untenable, dnce wc dbEincUy perceive cookedoess In rice which changes 
from tatiduf^ (tincooked TiDc) to odana (ewked rice), while we do not 
perceive the property of cognisednesa in the object. Besidea, when an 
object la cognised,, there is said to be produced ia it a peculiar property 
cdJIed cognisedness, and &□, when th-is cogniseduesa is known, them will be 
produced another cogoisedness in that cognisedness, ^ 

If cognised ness be regarded as self-lumlnoua, to avoid infin ite itgrcsa. we 
may as well admit that the cogniUon itself U self luminous. It may bn 
argued that aa object has existence extending over the part, preKiii and 
tbr future^ and wlicn it u cognised it is cognised aa belonging tp the pmeut. 
Ccguisedncss is just the condition of the object dctemdocd by the preaent 
titun and hom the poMCSSioa of this mark we infer the copiitkin. But 1* 
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The followers of Kumaiiki argue tltat, if cognition be 
regarded as perceptible, it has to be viewed as an object 
which would require another cognition to apprehend it, and 
so on ad injinitum. So, they regard cognitions as imper- 
ceptible, though capable of manifesting their objects of 
cognition.* Cognition itself is inferred, while objects are 
kno^tti through cognitions. 

is uflt 3*. since detenniriation hy the present time beloives to tin: ^ibject And 
is not produced by the cognition, tut only apprehended by it. If it Is 
Argued that the oognitiDB is inlcrrid from the cogniUoD of objects (vi$AyA- 
w BinYrd ftji Skn u m ifiAnaiit), we may ask whether the cognition Inheres 

In the kU or the object. It cannot reside in the object, which is uncon- 
acious. If it 13 in the self, what is the coition whicli is inferred from the 
cognition of objecta } If Lk is argned that whAt is iaferred from the cognition 
of objects is its cause in the shape of the action ol the cogaiser vyiparaj* 
then we may Ask whether this cause is eternal or transitory. If the latter^ 
what is the cause for it ? If it is due to the contact of the manas with Ibe 
self, which aids the contact of the sense-organ with the object, then let ad 
this be taken as the cause of the cognition. There is no need to assnme 
an intermedLAle cause In the form of the self's activity. If it is held that 
the action is eternal And the occasional appcaiBnce of cognitions is due to 
accessory causes, then, Amce these are sufheient to bring about the cognition, 
it is imnecessary to postulate the Action of the self (^rldhaia* 
pp. 96^^}^ IhabbS^candraL asks whether this Appreheadednejss is a property 
cf the object {arthadharnna} or of ignition (jh^nadhAjmnj. tt cannot be 
the foimer^ since it does not persist in the object at any other time than 
when it is cognised, and It appenrs also as the private posscssioit of the 
cognising self^ It cannot belong to cognitions, since the cognition, of which 
it may be said to be the property, is not, according to Kumijila^ perceptible, 
and what Is bnpercepCible cannot be the aubstraluoi of cognisedne^. On 
the other band, if the rogiiisedness> which is of the nature of knowledge 
(jnnnaSVabhavTi), is perceptible, then even the cognition may be ahowed 
to he pertcptibie. It cognisedness is of the nature of the object (arthasva- 
bbAva}. it only means the manikstatcDn of the object {EuthaprJUcatj'aJ, 
The object cannot be maoife^ted Lf the cognition, by which it is manifested, 
le itself miniimifcsted pp, According to 

Kumarila, the cognition of the jar produces in the Jar the quality ol 
cogai3cdRe93, which becomes on object of perception in the form " This jar 
Is cognised by me.'* From this the existence of the cognition a$ wed as its 
validity is inferred. tVhile the l^yhya holds that kiw^wtedge, conscioueness 
of knowledge (anuvy'avasdyaj, and koowledge of validity are successive, 
Kumgrila thinba that the last two eue simultaneous. 

* Prahhacaitdra criticbee this view in his Prameyakamffftitftdriii^ 4 ^ 
(p. ji). The opgniscr (pramUti), cognitive act (pram^a), the rcsultlof 
cognition {pramiti), are as perceptible as the object of cognition {praniB>'a). 
We dlslinctly percci\'e the diCTcTtrat facton of knowledge in our experience. 
J^or is there any aeocssity why what is perceived must be perceived always 
as an object of perteptium The self is perceived as a cognition, and not 
as an object of cognition. So, the cognition may also Lm peiccived as an 
tasttument of pcrceptionh When the loilowera of KumArija lecogni^ the 
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The Mimamsakas accept the view of the self-validity of 
knowledgeJ Intriiisic validity belongs to all sources of 
right knowledge/^ says Kumarila, " for a power by itself 
non-existent cannot be brought mto being by another,"» 
Knowledge may be mediated by the senses, inferential marks, 
and the like, but it reveals objects by itseU a and gives rise 
to a sense of its own validity. If we are to wait till vre 
ascertain the purity of the causes, we have to wait for the 
origination of another cognition due to other causeSp and so 

perceptibility Ol tbe sel£^ which » only ttlC agiqnt qf qq^ltion, they may 
admit the perq^ptibihty qf the m^stiqn. which, la the mesins fqr the 
Icfttation &f Ihe objects If the self is perceptible, it can cqgnise an external 
object by itscEl without the aid qf an imperceptible co^ilioD. If it is said 
that an agent cannot produce an action witheut an iasCmmeet, the internal 
and the external oingtiDS may Krva As the idslmmcntfl ot the cogoitiqn+ 
Besides, if no action is pofisibte without an uutrumentp what is the mstrument 
in the co^iiton of self by Itself ? If tlie self is the Lustrumeut in the cognition 
of self, it may serve as the instrument in the CDsnitbn of objects also. II 
It is admitted that the self and the resultant co^ition {phaJa^A^a) are 
perceived, though they do not appear in cctuckmsacss as the object of 
cognition, it may alac be admitted that the inslnimcnt of cogaitkm Is also 
perceived not as an object of cognitiod but as an instrument. Again, the 
instrumental cognition (harauajhAna) ia not entirely different from the 
cogniaer (hartf) And the resultant cx>gniliqii (phuIa,jrh2LEia)j and ao it cannot 
be imperceptible while the other two are perceptible, hloTcover, the seU 
and the cognition through which it knows an object are directly revealed 
In our experience, and so they should be regarded as objects of consciousness 
(pratlyomSlnatvaih hi griLhyatv'am. tad eva karmatvam)'. VVhatever ix 
revoaJed in consciousness is an object thereof. In the eognition I know 
the jar/' the luhjeot Is cansclous of himself as qualified by the oogiiittoa 
of the jar. The subjeCt'A Coguitioa of the jar is as much an object of 
peroeptioil as the self and the jar, Again^ if the cognitive act is imperceptible, 
it cannot be established to be real at all by any pram^oHn 

■ Tatra gurilolnQ mate jAdnasya svapraka^upotvAt tajJiU.napri^ 
mi^yaih tenaiva grhyater BhlittAnlm mate jhSLnam atthdriyam, jhlna- 
Janya jA£tati tay-i ca anumTyato, MurjLnmi^r^n.lm 

mate anuvym^'arw|>'ena jh^nam jgrbyato. Sarv'efam. api mate tajjrtanavi^a- 
yakajh&nena tajjAAnap^m^Loy^di gr^yate 13j). 

* 5 ee also N^dyoratndAam^ ii. 47. 

1 " It is only for their originaldiDa that positive entities re<|uire a cause. 
When they once have origLusted they by themselves energise with regard 
to their various effects (it 4^), A jar may require -clay, etc., for its pro-^ 
duction, but it performi the function of holding water by itself. A cognitbo 
may require a cause for Its productiqo, but it does not depend on ihe causes 
tor its lucctlon of ascertaining the true nature of thingH. Thus the 
MmaAnisaka argu&s that there is no contraiiiiction betwenen svatabpr^^rnJInya 
and dependence on causes like sense^contact, etc. The sense-contact, etc,^ 
are gi’nerally Infenred after the rise of knowledge. Only in the casa o| 
Enemory la dependence on prevtous expedence obvious^ 
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on ad infiniium.^ The dew:trine of sdf-mdcnce (svatahpri- 
mariya} holds that cognitions by themselves are valid, and 
their vali<lity can he set aside only by the contrary nature 
of their objects or by the recogiudon of discrepancies in their 
causes.^ When we mistake a rope for a snake and find later 
that it is a rope and not a snake^ our first cognition is set 
aside as invalid. When we recognise defects in the inst ru¬ 
men ts of cognitionp we stJSpcct the validity of the cognition. 
One suffering from jaundice thinks that the shell is yellow. 
When he recognises the disorder in the eye, he attributes the 
yello^vness to the eye and admits that the shell is white. 
So long as we do not cognise discrepancies there is no reason¬ 
able ground for doubt. Cognitions are externally invalidated 
either by the discovery through other means of the real 
character of the object, or by the discovery of the defects 
in the mstruments of cognition. Every cognition due to one 
of the recognised modes of loiowledge is to be regarded as 
valid so long as there are not aixy speciaJ reasons for doubt* 
The invalidity of a. conception is never inherent, and is always 
arrived at by extraneous means. 3 Even when we are in 
doubts say, as to the true nature of a thing perceived at a 
distance or in faint light, we can resolve the doubt by a second 
cognition springing from improved conditions. It may be 
that, in some cases, the second has to be corrected by a thirds 
and sometimes the third may have to be corrected by a 
fourth; but^ in most cases, it is unnecessary to go beyond a 
small number.^ According to Kumarila, a series of cognitioDS 
carrictl on lor three or four stages results in a cognition which 
is absolutely true.* 

» ii. * S.V., K 

J S.V., ll S5 and S7. Yatra kSmiitsidoRaJPiftjiaiii b^hah.'ij Mnaifi vl 
tatm mithyiitvajn (SaitradtpiM, p. 141). jAkoasya priinipj^rii 
aptimilnynm 

4 S,V., U. 61. 

5 Plrthasilratlil toys : The wetl*^known cansts of the falsity of cognf Uon 

^re certain defects connected with place, time, circumstance, acnsc-or^ims, 
the objftct of coipaition, and so oq+ Wlipre tbn exutenoe of such defects 
is e.tcludod — ^aa, when a man [ully awake and in fuU possession of hia 

fttCLiStica perctivM. in bright daylight, a Jar placed dose to him—no 
suspicion o^ defects can arise, and hence no idea of tbe pcrcaption not being 
valid. In nther cases there may be the possibiJlly of a defect—the object, 

may be at a dislaniK—and hence suspicion of the LoYalidity of the 
perception may arise ; but generally, by one further step, by walking up 
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KumJlrila believes tJxat eve^ a cognition oi ahdl as silv^ 
is valid as cognition. The cogiiiser at the time has the 
cognition* That it is rejected by subsequent experience is 
another matter. Even in the cognition of the shell as yellow 
there is a real yellovviicss belonging to the bile of the eye 
wtiich is perceivedn Doubtful cognition, as when we are 
uncertain whether a tall object we perceive at a distance is 
a man or a post, is a valid one* since we perceive tallness 
and remember two different objects which are both tall. 
Erroneous cognition is simply due to incomplete apprehension 
or non-apprehension* It is not due to positive misappro- 
hension^ but to negative non-apprehension.* P^rthasarathi 
defines vaUd cognition as that which^ being free from dis¬ 
crepancies* apprehends things not already apprehei^dc-d.^ 
TJie self-evident character of knowledge is not compromised 
by tills view.3 It merely restates the character of appre¬ 
hension* which is of its own nature valid. Validity is a 
property of knowledge* though may and do test the truth 
of our knowledge by Ending out w^hether it coheres with 
oUier knowledge or is m conflict with it* All this* however* 
is but the external test of truth; it does not give us its inner 
nature. 

If coherence is the nature of truth and not merely its test* 
then it a^tII be difficult to get at truth, for we cannot escape 
from the vicious circle* Kumarila and Parthasarathi may 
tdl us Diat it will not be necessary to go beyond three or 

to the thing, one nl the two —to the slmultniaeodi presence of 

which dpubt h due— ma.y be determined as true, nnd the question settled 
iu tlua simp-le way. ... Aa soon as it appears that a anspocted defECt baa 
no real eiistenee, the cognition, the validity of which that defect appeared 
to threaten, asserts itself in its Bvatatpr&mltnya (Intringio validity)" 
on S.V., ii. 5S and bo-bi). 

* The uon-autbjQritativeness of co^ltlons is ol three different kiudat 
false cognitkiD, DoiKognitijoii (ajdAna)^ and dotiht. I>ouhtfiJl and false 
co^itions are positivt] entitdea dne to defective causes, and Iu uon-oo^tipEi 
we bave slniply the absence oi oamea (S.V.. li. 54 * 55 )' 

« Kaia:^^ado^badhakafhibiara^ agrhltagT^bljd-^aEn prarnSn™ 
trffifrpiAd, p. raa}. 

1 But bus Jha : xAf li. In this difflcuEty it is su^^ceted 

that the term " validity is used in two diffErcDt senses. Every cognitioD 
as cc^ItinD h valid, and in this sense error, renLembinnoCp etd., ut aJ» 
valid. But for practical puTpo^es a distinctinn is made between valid 
cognitions wbicb stand fchi* test of action and Invalid cognitiqxis which do noti 
ScE P. Saitri r th, ii* 
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four coitions. If we once allow th^t validity is mediate, 
then we caiuiot be sure of the absolute validity of any 
cognition-^ 


The critics of the SDmaThsa theory urge that it will not be possible 
lor ti$ to distingiiUh cognitions, if they do not have forms. Siaoe the 
Only thing that distinguish^ oae cognitioD from another is the object, 
the cognition is said to assume the lonit of the object. It is asserted 
tliat there is an identity between the cog^tion and the thing cognised r 
The hniTilThsaha points out thah if there were an identity between 
the cognising Self and the thing cognised, the latter cannot be said to 
be apprehended by the former, lior is the form the only basis of 
dkstinctioii among cognitions. There is such a thing as saihvedani^, 
or knowledge of a person,, which is the manifestation of a special kind 
of merit (dharmaj^ which faii'onrs his active operation towards a 
Certain object. That object with regard to which it favours the 
activity of the cogniser cognised. Since each cognition tends to 
active operation towards a distinct object, there is a basis for distinction. 

The NmyAyika does not accept the doctrine of tlie self-validity 
of knowledge. Knowledge does not testify to its own tmth. There 
is no Security that out cognitions alw'ajra correspond with reality. 
When we acton Our ideaSp w^e are sometimes successful and eomctimea 
not. In the former case we infer validity, in the latter invalidity, * 

The Mlmaihsa theory of self-validity points out that 
validity is a quality of all knowing inseparable from it. 
Correspondence and coherence test the validity, but do not 
produce it. They do not desciibo to us the nature of valid 
cognition. The function of knowledge is the cognitive one 
of knowing objects. It always involves the relation of mind 
to reality. The mind, moreover^ works in accordance with 
the laws of thought, which, in a s^nse, are inviolable, \^Tien 
we say, " This b breadp" what we call bread may not really 
be breadp but at the moment of judgment we accept it as 
bread aJid cannot re^bt the force of the idea. No doubt 

’ This is perhaps what Professor Stout h^a m view when he observes I 
'■In the end, truth cannot be recognised merely through ita ■coherence with 
other tiuthi In the absenoe -of Lenmediato cogniUou the piinciple of 
coheience would be like a lever without a fulcrum. . . , To adknn that 
bII coguitkiiU ^ mediate in this seojK leads inevitably to a vicious rircto. 
li m^iate oognidan could only be mediated by cognitioUA which are 
themselvea mciely mediate, knowledge could never get a start. It is as If 
one shntiild say that, m building a wall, every brick must be laid on the top 
of another brick and none dirrclly on the gtoimd ** 19c®, p. 33)- 

• pp. ltw- 173 . 
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disturbs our oonsciousn^, arid so the content of the idea at 
the moment of judgment is absolutely true for tJS. AD 
judgments, whether true or false, have tliis element of necessity 
about them. This does not, however, mean that judgment 
is a mere game with ideas. There is something given in our 
consciousness that we must accept. There is a control exer¬ 
cised by reality over our mental process. In every judgment 
there is an assertion that the A^turn stands for more tlxan 
itself, that tliere is something dse, not now given* which is 
represented by it. Every judgment involves, moreover* an 
element of mental activity which amplifies the datum. It 
interprets the datum, gives significance to it, and asserts that 
it is a part of a whole not contained mthin itself. Though 
the Mimamsakas are realists. sttU Kmnarila's statement that 
a judgnient is ascertained to be valid if it is confirmed by 
other judgments suggests the theory of coherence rather than 
of correspondence. The different judgments must fit together. 
But this inner coherence b not all. It holds simply because 
reality which h experienced b itself coherent. 

The ultimate problem of the relation of mind to rcahty 
which it experiences is not raised by the MimSihsa; it 
acquiesces in the common-sense view that reality as an 
existent world is external to our Uiinking. The difficulties 
of the correspondence notion of truth which results from 
this position are evaded by means of the theory of the self- 
vahdity of all cognitions. 


XII 

The Self 

The Vedic injunctions hold out promises of reivards to 
be enjoyed in another world. They would be poindess if 
some real self did not survive the destruction of the body. 
The performer of a sacrifice b said to go to heaven^ and 
wJiat goes to heaven is not the body of flesh and blood, hut 
noil-corporeal itinan,' Jajmini does not offer any detailed 
proof of the reality of atman, but seems to accept the argu- 
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mcnts of the Ved^ta on the question.' He distingtiishes the 
self (pum^) from the understanding (buddhi) and the senses 
(indriyas).^ Sahara accepts the reality of a permaneat cogniser 
which is ** known by Itself and incapable of being seen or 
shown by others/^ 3 Sabara's view implies that the atman 
IS one with consciousness. In refuting the VijhfuiavSdap he 
says that there is a subject of cogiiitioiis,^ and that subject 
is known by itself. 

The Mimaihsaka thinkers regard the self as distinct from 
the body^ the senses and the understanding. The self is 
present when buddhi is absentp as in sleep. Even if btiddlu 
were concoinitant with the sdf, we could not say that the 
one is identical with the other* The sdf is not the senses^ 
since it persists even when the sense-organs are injured or 
destroyci There is some entity w'hich synthesises the 
different sense-data^ The body is material^ and in all cog¬ 
nitions we are aware of the cogniser as distinct from the 
body. The elements of the body are not intclligentp and a 
combination of them cannot give rise to consciousness. The 
body is a means to an end beyond itself, and so is said to 
serve the soul which directs it. The htets of memory prove 
the reality of self. It is admitted tliat the soul sufiers changCp 
but through all the changes the soul endures. Cognition, 
which is an activity (Kriya}p belongs to the substance called 
the soulj It is no argument against the eternal character of 
the soul that it undergoes modifications.® Nor is it a serious 
objection that* when we reap the resultsp we forget the actions 
which bring them about. Refuting the Buddhbt conception of 
the soul as a series of ideas, each of which gathers from its prede- 

■ Upavar^a, tiift VittikELra of tt3« two says (i, i. 5) that the 

qunUon Ktmaa will bo cDnaidei^ in the Uttara MTsailiiis^r S&bara 
BMina to have been ot the lame vieWp tor Kum&riU says in the last verse 
dI hit Atmavida 

Ity ahiL n^tlk^'anir^Jcari^ar HtjnilstitJizi bhJ^yakfd atra 

Dr^atvam elid vi^yad ca hodhah prayAti vedantanj^va^ciia. 

"Thtai the cccnineDtiitor (SabaraJ, with a view to refute atheism, has 
s-tabtisbod tbfl caifitEnce e^ the toiil by mcana Cl^ reasoning, and this idea is 
■trengtheoed by a stvdy qI the Vedfinta/' See S.B.^ iii. 3. 33. 

* J. 1*4^ 

j Svasaihvedyab ta bha vatt , nasa v a nyena iakyate d rastu ih dariayttnth vl. 

i JiSi^rL^tlriktiL^ ath^yX vartate. 

I S.V.p Atimt}a 4 ^, ido. * S.V., AimavAAa, aa tad 23. 
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cessors the impressions of its past^ Kiunarlla urges that^ if 
the law of karma is to have any nrteanmg^ there must be a 
common substrate. The Buddhist is not able to account for 
llie law of retribution or tlic possibility of rebirUi, The 
hypothesis of a subtle body is not of mudi help, since the 
relation of an idea to it is a mystcIy^ The phenomena of 
self-cx)nsdousnesSj desire^ memory^ pleasurep pain are unin¬ 
telligible on the Buddhist view of a series of ideas. So there 
must be something which possesses tlie potentiality of ideas^ 
is eternal and capable of rebirth. The soul cannot be atomic^ 
since it apprehends changes in different parts of the body 
It is regarded as vibhu or all-pervading, and as able to connect 
itself ^vith one body after another. Tlie soul directs the body^ 
with which it is connected, until release. An omnijiresent 
soul can act, since action is not merely atomic movement 
The energy of the soul causes the movement of the body. 

The MImamsakas adopt the theory of the plurality of 
selves * to account for the varieties of cxpKjriences. We infer 
the presence of the soul from the activities of the bodieSj 
which are inexplicable without such a hyiiothesis. As my 
actions are due to my soul, other activities are traced to 
other souls. The differences of dharma and adharma, which 
arc qualities of souls, require the existence of different souls. 
The analogy that as the one sun, reflected in different sub¬ 
stances, becomes endowed with distinct properti^, the one soul 
reflected in different bodies becomes endowed with different 
qualities, will not hold, since the qualities that appear different 
belong to tlie reflecting medium and not the sun. If the analogy 
were true, the diverse qualities appearing in connection with 
the souls would belong to the bodies and not the soul. But 
pleasure, pain, etc., are quahties of the soul and not of the body.* 

Prabhakara understands by the self something non- 
intelligcnt which b the substrate of qualities like knowledge, 
activity and experience, or enjoyment and sufferingj Hicre 

Bud.dhEadnyajailn'bh^'a bhl tioA vibtinr dhnivoli 

pratSk^trani ftrULajHaite^ (S.S.S.S.. vi. 206.) 

Sm bIbo S.V., Atm^i'Sda, pp, 5-7, 

‘ Jha*a prdth£kara Mftnatksa. 

3 Kftrt-i bholcift jb^q {ti ^ladliDsadBiia Sarafvsitf's 

SiddhdKtabin^u, Ny^yaratnavaJi, ejiplAlia thus: Sa » j flajiasvBriS pa- 
bhiniutvij ibaxLyrp^'Bt^'cn^ oa bhlU, 
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b tio direct knowledge of a permanent identical self. The 
latter is proved indirectly from the fact of the recognition 
of permanent objects of thought,^ In the phenomenon of 
recognition we have the two elements of recollection (smiii) 
and previous perception (purs^anubhava) of the object. The 
fact that we are able to remember a past cognition means 
the existence of a permanent self which is the substrate 
(airaya) of the past perception and the present recollection. 
So^ according to Prabh^ara^ the permanent seif or personal 
identity is not the object of recognition but the substrate 
thereof.^ It b all-pervading and unchanging. It is not self- 
illumined> for then we should have knowledge even in deep 
sleep^ which we do not have^ though the sell evidently exists 
in deep sleep. The self-luminous cognition^ I know the 
jarp" manifets the jar as the object and the self as the 
substrate of the cognition^ The self is immediately kno^vn as 
the substrate of the cogmlion, even as the jar b known as the 
object of the cognition- What appears as the " 1" is the 
self, free from all objective elements. Since the self b 
manifested to us in all cognitions^ even in those in which 
there is no cognition of the body, the self is regarded as 
distinct from the body. The self is not perceptible in itsetfi 
but b always knowm as the agent (karta) of the cognition 
and not the object (karma). The act of cognition does not 
produce its result (svaphala) in the self, so that the self is 
never an object of perception, external or internal. There 
b no such thing as self-consciousness apart from object- 
consciousness. The self cannot be the subject as well as the 
object of consciousness.! It b the agent, the enjos^fi and b 
omnipresent, though non-conscious. It is thus entirely db- 
tinct from the body, senses and under^tandingp b manifested 

* yivaf&^pfa^yaSaHt^rafa. Thibaut'a E.T., p, 4a5 (/niiian Th^Ughi, 
vol. L). 

* Th? Adv^ita duf^ntc^ Ulis vicir. In Ulh a.ct of TccoUcctiQn there 

the present Mlf: Ln ihe previous peiceptiKi there was the past self ; and thn 
gulf between the two camiDt be bridged, nnl«5 it be through tin act of 
Rcognitioii, which would require aDother. and bo on od It oannot 

be argued that ihe present lecoUection and the previous perception jointly 
apprehend the continued existeiiEns of the self, siote the two. one past and the 
other present, cannot come together. 

I hdjfru^lpfi^d, ppi 34^-349. 
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in all cognitions, and is eternal. PrabhSJcara denies that the 
soul is of the size of an atom or of the body which it informs. 
Though it is ornnipresentp it cannot experience what is going 
on in anoth^ body^ since it can experience only that which 
goes on in the bodily organism brought about by the past 
karma of the soul. There are many souls, one in each body* 
In its liberated state the soul continues to exist as a mere 
esse (sat)^ serving ^ the substratum of the collective cognition 
of all things taken together, but not of feeling, since the 
properties ol pleasure and pain cannot manifest themselves 
except in a body* It is imperishable, since it is not brought 
into existence by any cause,* 

Parthas^athi argues that there is no contradiction In 
holding that the self is both the subject and the object of 
perception. WTieu Prabh^ara that the self is mam- 
fested by the act of cognitioDp he means that the self is also 
an object of consciousness. In the phenomena of recogmtion 
and recollection the object appears in consciousness and not 
the subject. It is the self apprehended as the object of 
perception that is represented in consciousness as the object 
of present recollection and recognition. If^ in the recognition 
of the self, the self weto not an object, then the act would be 
objectless, but there can be no consciousness without an 
object. So the self must be regarded as the object of self' 
consciousness,^ The self is cognised by the same process of 
valid cognition as the objects themselves, but even then the self 
is the subject of cognition and not the objeetp even as a person 
who wailis, though he has the action of walking as his ow'ti, 
is regarded only as the agent of vralking and not its object, 

Acoordiag to the follower? of Kom^rila, the self not numifestod 
in every oognitive act. T&e object'consciousness is not always appro- 
priated by the self. One sometimes knowa the object " this is a jar/* 
but one does not know that he knows the jar* White the self is not 
nLanJXested as the subject or the object of the objcctHConsciotiSiiess 
(vi^j^avdtti), souietinic^ there dccuis along with the object'Conscious¬ 
ness another distinct consciousness, wu, seU-consciousness (ahaibprat- 
yayaj, of which the sell U the object. Prabhilkara is right in holding 
that the subject is always involved in the consciotisness of not-selfp 


* Jhl'i AflwtorftjJ. 


" Pp. 344 S 
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but it la not cxpHdtly nDmifeated. Between the presence 

of the self and tti* consciouanesa of the presence^ there b a differ- 
cnce and it is not neocssaiy for us to be aware of the self w'hcnevcr wo 
apprehend an object. Tho self is manifested only In stlf-cxjnsdous- 
ness, which eaxmot bo idontfhed with object^^nsciousnesa, SeLf- 
consciouaueas marks a higher degree of conscious life than the mere 
cojisdousnoss of the object,* Thera is a distinctioD between direct 
or prlmajy' ejcporienco as the apprehension of tho object and reflective 
or aecondary experience as the return of the mind on itself, 

PrabhiLkara does not admit that the Jttman is the same as aaihvit; 
or consdousness^ and La therefore obUged to say that the Atman is not 
self-illumined. But it is di^cult to defend thk view. The Utman is 
tho pramAti- or the knower, and PrabbiJEaxa describes saihvlt or con- 
sdousneas, as the knower, and sometimes as cognition.* Jn refuting 
tho theory of Kum&riJa that the self is an object of mental perception^ 
SaJikanAtha admits that the self is self-illumined and also iiivol%'Cd id 
the cognition of oxtemal objods+i so that it ia not the Uuccuscious 
substrate of consdouaneas. Siuhvit is self^iltu mined, though it is not 
cognised as an object of consciousness. Again, cognitions aro said to 
bo parinAmas (modificatioas) of the self, and so the naturo of tho 
self must be consdouaness, otherwise it cannot bo modified into 
cognitions. The self or consdouanoss can never tho tho object of 
consciousD^a, but this does not mean that it is mon-con scions. It is 
tho basis of all knowledge. In knowledge Itself it appears as the 
subject or the ego. The ego is neither more nor loss than the self, of 
which we are imnoodiately conscious as the subject or substrate of 
cogmtion. The self is neither a subst^cei nor a quality^ nor am action. 
It is mere consdouscess. As the Advaita VedAnta wonld put it, it 
becomes an ego when illusorUy associated with the organ of egoLty. 
The **' ego-form is absent in deep sleep, when the sell is freed from 
all shackles of egoity. In the cognition of objects^ tbo all-pervading 
Atman or consciousness* appears as qualified by its relation to the 
object. l^abhAkara seems to be awere that his theory leads him to 
^0 position associated with the Adv^dta VedAnta, but is anxious that 
It should mot be stressedp since his main objective is to emphasise the 
distinctions of persons and their indlvidua] responsibility, iTabhakara 
says c ** The statement that the expressions * I' and * mine ^ indicate a 
misconception of Atman should be mado to those who have subdued their 
attachment to worldly objects, and not to those who stick to karma/ 

According to Komaiila* the soul is different from the body* 
eternal and omnipresent. The atman is consciousn<^ itself* 

^ Pp. 344 - 351 . 

^ Samvit 13 used a meaning oofisciousnws. Saihvidj utpattikAranajD 

Atmamanassannikar^akh^'am p, 63]. 

i SvayaxhpFakAsatvcna, vi^yapratltigocarttvcaa {fV^jEraraiFd^irf^fiAJ^ 

P* 

4 Bfhan^ p. 33. MS. Id the Asiatic Sodaty of Bengal. 
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though the souls are manyJ Since all souls axe of the nature 
of consciousn&Sp the Upani^ds speak of them as one." The 
at man h consdou'^ness as well as the substrate of cognition, 
which is a product of the atmanJ The existence of the self 
is inferred through the notion of L" The self is manifested 
by itself, though imperceptible to others.4 The self is an 
object of cognition, since it is directly perceived as the jar is. 
It is the object of mental perception (mSna^a-pratyak^). 
The self is both the object and the subject of knowledge's 
and this is no contradiction, since we distinguish in the self 
a substantia] (drayya) element, which is the object of cog¬ 
nition, and an element of consdousness (bodha), which is 
the subject of cognition.* The followers of Prabhakara 
object to this view. If the substantive element of the self 
b non-mtelligcni, then it is not self at all. What remains 
b the coix^ciotts element only, and it cannot serve as both 
subject and object. It b partless^ and therefore incapable of 
imdcTgomg changes so as to have simultaneously the character 
of both subject and object. If substantiality constitutes the 
object of consciousness, then the self cannot be the subject 
or the knower, since it b as much a substance as a jar b. 
If Kumarila urges that the pure form of consciousness is the 
subject, while tie same conscioimncss empirically modified 
b the objects then we seem to have three types, w?. 
consdomness of an object in Ibelf (Suddhavi^yagr^auam), 
pure subject (^uddhajhatrta) and the subject modified by an 
object like a jar [gha|avacchinnajhatiia). Besides, since the 
self b directly revealed in every cognition of an object as its 
cognber, it b unnecessary to a^ume another cognition like 


^ SrV. ■ 74 “ 73 . ■ U, i, 5+ 

s Ramaniii&j who siccepta a aimilar vi^iw, re^rds u u eternal 

quality oJ the ittnan, capable t>t exjMjisfoa mnd contiacticin, whilff Ku m irila 
thinly that cognition is ati evolution (paitoSma) of Stman which arisn 
through the pnunatL^ai 

* S.V^, 141 - 3 . ^ S.V.* Atnuivd^j loy. 

* Cp. JV>'SydrafpraL'i?X. ' * Atomno* stl alh^^^>'mln, oid&iik^o' ddamiai ca; 

^dathlcna dTa-^ftvum acl^siii^iia 'dJUii obadi 

iti jbeyatvadi ca (P. Sastri: PUnit Afim^tksA, p, -93). See also 
Ttubant's EvX, Indiftn Tkcuihf, voL i., p. 357. 
t r«hiit3vaochinaa bi luddhiuva jflatpli grlhilca [Ny^ya* 

mjiryAri, 4yo\ . 
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intenial perception, which is said to reveal directly the sell 
as its object. 

If knowledge belongs to the self, then the sell cannot be 
non-sentient. If the self is consciousness, then it is self' 
established, for all proof assumes its reality.* In Kumarila 
objects seem to be connected with consciousness by means of 
vrtti. The unconscious element {acidaihia} of the Stman is, 
perhaps, the antahkara^a (the inner organ], through which 
the self b evolved into the form of the vrtti. Simply because 
the atman b 1x>th subject and object in the phenomenon of 
sdf-consciousness, it does not follow that it has elements of 
consciousness and unconsciousness. In fact, we see that 
both Prabhakaia and Kum^la are struggling towards a 
more adequate conception of the self which they are unable 
to reach on account of their practical interests. 


XIII 

The Nature of Reality 

The Mimaitisaka theory of perception assumes the reality 
of objects, for perception arises only when there is contact 
with real objects.^ "When we perceive, wc perceive objects 
and not our cognitions.) We infer the cognition, hut do not 
perceive it. The doctrine of the sell validity of knowledge im¬ 
plies the reality of objects which are apprehended. Kum^a 
refutes the theory that ideas have no foundation (nira- 
lambanaviLda) as well as the theory that the external reality 
b a mere void (^unyavada). The reality of the external 
world is the only foundation of experience and life. If there 
were nothing but ideas, all our judgments, which rest on the 
belief in external reality, would be false. Tl\at cognitions 
have real substrata in the external world is not contradicted 
by further knowledge. If it is said that the unreality of 
waking cognitions follows from the insight of the Yogb, 
Kumarila answers by denjdng the validity of yogic insight, 

1 1066. 

« SatsatiipTayogs, M^Sr^L z. 4^ 

i pniiyak^biiddhir ha buddhivi^yK, Sabam on L i* + 
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and cites other yogic intuitions wliich conTirm the reality of 
(he world. The Mlmlnisa thinkers do not support the theory 
of the pbenomeuality of the world. "If it be the conclusion 
of those who know Brahman that all that is known is false, 
and that what is not known is true, 1 beg to part from them 
with a bow." ' The universe is real and is independent of 
the mind which perceives it, 

Prabhakara admits eight categories of substance (dravj'a), 
quaUty (guna), action [karma), generality (simanya), inherence 
(paratantrata), force (iakti), similarity (sadriya), and number 
(sarhkhya). Substance, quality and action are explained 
practically on tbe lines of the Nyaya theory. Sam^ya is, 
according to Prabhakara, real, It exists in each individual 
entirely and is an object of sense-perception. It has not a 
separate existence apart from individuals. Prabhakara does 
not admit the existence of the highest genus, on the ground 
that we have no consciousness of it. \Ve do not perceive a 
number of objects as merely existing, ^\^len we speak of an 
individual object as existent (sat), we mean that the individual 
has its spccihc existence (svarupasattS). We do not perceive 
a thing apart from its qualities. The universal and the 
particular are related by way of saraavaya, or inherence. 
When a new Individual is bom, a new relation of inherence is 
generated by which the individual is brought into relation 
with the class character that exists in the other individuals. 
\Mien an individual is destroyed, the relation of inlterence 
hetween the individual and tbe universal is destroyed. 
Tnlierence is not eternal (nitya), since it subsists in perishable 
things as well. It is not one, but is as many as there are 
things. It is both produced and unproduced, perceptible and 
imperceptible, in accordance with the nature of the things to 
which it belongs. Force is the common name given to the 
potency by which substances, qualities, actions and generalities 
happen to be the causes of things,* The potency which is 
inferred from the effects is eternal in eternal things and non- 
eternal in others. According to Prabhakara, similarity must 

■ Brhatl, p. 34. See alw S 4 ftrad 1 pikai- Adva%l4Hmtaiitrdsa. 

* Tlie view, that an aneeca power resides in the cause which prodacee 
the efiect, it critidted by the HaiySyikn tm the ground that thit power is not 
a malter of obKrvaUon or inlBrente. See J. 
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not be confused with substance, quality or action, since it 
abides in qualities by internal relation. Substance cannot 
abide in qualities, nor can a quality or action abide in another 
quality or action. Similarity is not identical with generic 
nature, since it depends on its correlative. It belongs to 
genera also, as when we say that the genus of a cow is like 
that of a horse. It cannot be identified with non-existence, 
since it is not cognised in relation to its counter*entity. We 
have already seen that similarity cannot be known through per¬ 
ception; inference or testimony and upam^ or comparison, 
give us a knowledge of it* Force, similarity and number are 
regarded as independent categories, since they cannot be 
reduced to others. Vi^e^ of the Naiyayika is not recognised, 
since it denotes a particular kind of quality, Abhava, or 
non-existence, is notbing apart from its basis m space where 
it is supposed to exist. 

Kumarila divides all categories into positive (hhava) and 
negative (abhava). The latter are of four kinds: prior, 
po.-.tfirior, absolute and mutual. The positive categories are 
of four kinds; substance, quality, action and generality. 
Force (^kti) and similarity (sadr^ya) are brought under 
substance. Potency is a property of objects which we infer 
but do not perceive. It is brought into existence along with 
things. Number is a quality. Force is natural (sahaja) or 
produced (adheya). Similarity is only a quality consisting 
in the fact that more than one object has the same set of 
features. It cannot be a distinct category in view of the fact 
that we are cognisant of difiereut degrees of similarity in our 
ordinary experience. Inherence is not, for Kumahila, some¬ 
thing distinct from the things themselves in which it exists,* 
Like Prabhakaia, Kumarila holds that generic nature is 
perceptible.! Relation subsists between things which are dis¬ 
tinct, but inherence is said to be a relation between things 
which are inseparable, like the class and the individual, and 
so it b an impossible conception. 

Substance b that in which qualities reside, and there are 
nine substances: earth, water, air, fire, akaia, self, mind, time 

' J*rakara*^Ip^f*e^M. pp. ! lO ff, ■ S.V., Pt^aAfanUra, pp. 146-150. 
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and space. Kumarila adds darkness and sound to ihk 
Earth, water, air and fire possess colour and tangibUlty, and 
so arc the objects of the senses of sight and touch when 
they are not in their atomic state. The other substances axe 
not perceptible but only inferred. The apparent whiteness 
of ak^a is due to the particles of fire in it. Ak^ b mferred 
as the substratum of sound. Air, in Pxabh&kara's view, is 
neither hot nor cold. The heat or coldness of it is due to 
the fire or water particles diffused in it. It is perceptible, 
according to Kumarila, through touch. 

In the statement of quaJitie^, their assignmcfit to substances, 
Prabhikara, and Kucifirila am indebted to the VaiSefika, Kumarila 
enumerates the twenty-four qualitiea alter Pra|aatap5da, only 
substituting tone (dbvani) for sound, and manifestation and potency 
for merit and demerit. While Prabhakara asserts that indi’tidnality 
applies to ctemai thing s alone,, Ktim^iila holds that it applies to 
pr^ncts as well aa eternal things. 

Action 13 of the five lands mentioned in the VaMe^a, While 
Frabhlkara holds that it is only an object of inference, Kumanla 
maintains that it is perceived. According to Ptabhikara. we say we 
SCO morion w^hen we see conjunctioti and disjunctioa with points of 
space. These contacts axe in space while morion is in the object. 
Kumlrila holds that if morion is inferred, it can only be inferred as 
the immateria] cause of the conjunctiDn and disjunction of an object 
with points in space, and this would Imply that it sub^sta both in the 
object and in space, whereas it exists only in the object. So he argues 
that we see motion which ia in the object and which brings about 
Conjunction and disjunction in space. While ICumanJa admits the 
existence of generalities of substanco^ quality and action* PtabhAkara 
does not accept the last two. The Pflrva Mim&ihai does not accept 
the doctrine of origiaal creation or mtlcr dissolution 


XIV 

Ethics 

Dharma is the scheme of right hvitig. Jaimiiii defines 
dhanua as an ordinance or commands CodanSj ox urjimction, 

* I>arkjms, acconJing to Prabliakara. ii me™ absence of light, 

were a aubstauce ot a quality^ it nuast be perceptible by day also. Kumarila 
aigusq that darkness is a an balance, since it has the quality oi blneiaesa And 
it capable of mution. 

* S.V., SarirftflttdMAfcpffpfiHAJw, 

1 CcdanSlaksand 'rtho db^imab (1- i ■ ^3 ■ 
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is the lak^i^a or sign of dhanna. It is the jurist's definition 
of law. According to Sahara^ codana denotes utterances 
which impel tnen to action.^ The “ ought *" has an external 
source^ since duties are reveaJed to us by a power not our¬ 
selves. The word " codana " has another mcanlngp namely* 
inspiration or impulsion from within^ \\h^t appeds to the 
heart within agrees with what is commanded from without. 
The individual's will and the verdict of the race agree> The 
commentators make out that what is enjoined ba-q the capacity 
to produce more pleasure than pain ; so the courses of conduct 
prescribed lead to desirable ends« Happiness is the goal 
recognised by the POrva Mlinamsa* though it is not happiness 
in this world. For the sake of happiness hereafter we have 
to practise sdf-denial here^ Activities which result in loss or 
pain (anartha) are not dharma. Dharma is w^hat is enjoined, 
and it leads to happiness.* If we do not observe the com- 
mandSp we not only miss our happiness but become subject 
to suffering. 

The ethics of the Purva MTm^si is founded on revela¬ 
tion. 3 The Vedic injunctions lay down the details of dharma. 
Good action* according to the Mun^rhsakap is ’what is pre¬ 
scribed by the Veda. The smrti texts, according to the 
orthodox theory, have corresponding Vedic texts, though 
some of them may be lost* If the sm|lis are in conflict with 
the Sruti, the former are to be disrcg:arded.4 Whtti we find 
that the smriis are laid down with a selfish interest, they 
must be thrown out. 5 Next to the smriis is the practice of 
good men or custom,* The duties which have no scriptural 
sanction are explained on principles of utility. If we perform 
any acts in response to natural instincts, we are not virtuous.? 
The life of the Hindu is governed by the rules of the Vedas, 
so that MimamsS. rules are very important for the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Hindu law. 

To gain salvation, we have to observe nilya karmas like 
sandhya^ etc,, and naimittika karmas when the proper occasion 

* Codanrti pravartakajh oai. i. 5), 

■ CaoimAod cortBSpomls to v^dhi, duly to dbarma, and f^nctian to pbala. 

1 Cp. Piiey'i definltiaa of Vjrtiie m 'Mbe doing good to ^irLnklnd la 
ob«divnj&P to tbe will pf Cod and for tbo sak? oi fiverkstiag h^pplnesa,'^ 

* b 3. 3. S « i. 3 . a-®. T iv, 3 , 
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arisesp These aie unconditional obligations. If we do not 
fulfil them we incur sin (pratyav^ya). To gain special end$, 
we perform kaitiya karmas. We need not perform them if we 
do not care for the ends. By avoiding forbidden {nisiddha) 
courses of conduct we avoid he\l, and if we keep clear of 
kamya (optional) karmas we mil free ourselves from selfish ends, 
and if we keep up tho unconditional duties we attain salvation- 

According to Jaiminij only the tiiree upper classes are 
entitled to the performance of sacrifices- He has the support 
of Atreyan But even then there were thinkers like Badari 
who held that all cast^ were equally entitled to their per¬ 
formance. Jaimini takes hh stand on the fact that the 
Sudias cannot study the Vedas^ and so holds that they cannot 
perform sacrifices.^ 

The followers of Prabhikara enter into an elaborate 
analysis of volition. In the Siddhdniamukiffvali, Prabhlkara's 
view of voluntary action is set forth as consisting of the 
following steps* The consciousness of somethiDg to be done 
(karyatajnana), or the feeling of the sense of duty; the dsire 
to do it (ciklr^)( which implies the consciousness that it 
can be done (krtisadhyatajfiaiia); the volition (pravrtti); the 
motor reaction (cG;§ta): and the act (kriya)* Prabhakara 
lays more stress on the sense of duty than on the conscious^ 
ness of goodj, which isp however^ present in kamya karmas^ 
In the \"edic sacririce^* the injunction by its verbal power 
(^bdibhavana) tends to produce action in the agent towards 
the end indicated in the injunction- The Mimosa assumes 
human freedom^ otherwise the human individuals cannot be 
held responsible for their acts. 

The law of karmap when lightly understood, is not bcon- 
sistent with freedom. We can refrain from taking the first 
step, but when once we take it we are led on easily to the 
second by the operation of the law of habit.* 

The Vedas represent the wisdom of the racep and if they are 


■ vi. [. Jaimini is opposed by certain tacts wbicb h« tri^ hani 

to eKpUicL awny. In vi, i ^ 44-^13^ th? right gj the chariot-buUdor (rathakirajp 
who is DUtSEde the four cartes, to the performasce of AgnySdhana sacrifica 
is adcuittedr NisSdaa arc entitled to perform Randrayajda {vi, i, 

The gboat of Darius moralises on the Pertiaji devnfaU^ ** When nl our 
mfn fr« will Tfc rush into 5 in> Cwi himscU boconw* our ally/* 

14 « 
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found to conflict with enlightened social opinion, a suspicion 
of their validity naturally arises. KumiUila argues that 
Vedic injunctions have intrinsic validity, since they are 
acceptable to most people. In his opinion, the social con¬ 
sciousness coolirms the authoritativencss of the Vedic rules. 
He, however, asks ns to accept the guidance of the Veda in 
the matter of duty, and not rely on such uncertain guides 
as the social good or the happiness of others.’ The conduct 
of the great men also indicates to us tlie nature of dharma. 
But Kurahrila is afraid of supporting the principles of Buddhism 
on account of their opposition to the authoritativeness of the 
Vedas. He has the honesty to admit that the Buddhist code 
of conduct pt n pTifls km g alums 3^ is a noble one, though its 
repudiation of the Vedas is ignoble. The truth of Buddhism 
is mixed up vtith much that is false, and so he compares it 
to the milk put in the dog's skin.* 

The Vedanta protests against the doctrine of mechanical 
ceremonialLim in the same spirit in which Jesus protested 
against the Pharisees and Luther against the doctrine of 
justifleation by works. Every work, however holy it may 
seem, may be done in a mechamcal way without any feeling 
w'hatever, and cannot therefore by itself be of much avail for 
salvation. Itituation is rather injurious on account of the false 
trust reposed in it. We may periomi any number of sacriftcfs, 
though they may not efiect much change in the inner spirit. 
If virtue consists in moral regeneration or tranafonnatioii of 
the heart, what is necessary is not the oeremomol sacnfice, 
but the sacrifice of selfishness. The Vedas speak of iraddha 
or faith, bhakti or devotion, a-id tapas or austerity,i which 
are only remotely connected with sacririces. The theistic 
views which declare that all work should be performed as a 
to God are in confonnity with the spirit of the Veda. 
Some later Munaihsakas hold this view. Lau^ka Bhaskara 
tells us that when duty is performed in a spirit of dedication 
to God it becomes the cavu^ of emancipation.'' The scene 

• S.v„il. a4«-47' 

■ SvKanniuukeif»Ukfti«^'»d i. 3 . S, p. 127 ). 

» S^rnddliSill d«\'a ya}aiaJUl& . . . npasat« (R.V., 31. Se« also 

R,V,. X. 167. 

< livaiarp«ealniddh}-a krlTamSijaa ta nlt^nyuafaciuV fjfrihatatfigTaka}, 
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of rewards in this world or hereafter suppresses the spirit of 
disinterestedness and self-sacrifioc. The Mlmam.sajcas, more¬ 
over. speak to us mamly of sacrifices^* and thus fail to cover 
the major part of human life. 


XV 

ApOkva 

Acts are enjoined with a view to their fruits. There is a 
necessary connection between the act and its result. An act 
performed to-day cannot effect a result at some future date 
unless it gives rise before passing away to some unseen result. 
Jaimini assumes the existence of such an unseen force, which 
he calls apiirva,^ which may be regarded either as the imper¬ 
ceptible antecedent of the fruit, or as the after-state of the 
act. Since sacrifices and the like are laid down for the purpo^ 
of definite results to foUow after a long time, the deferred 
fruition of the action is not possible unless it he through the 
medium of apurva.3 ApDrva is the metaphysical link between 
work and its result, 4 The Mimaihsakas are unwilling to trace 
the results of actions to God*s will, since a unif orm cause 
cannot account for the variety of effects, 5 

According to Kum^ila, Apijrv'a a capability in the principa] 
action or in the agont, which did not exist prior to the porforinanco of 
the action and whose existence is proved by the authority ol the 
scriptures. The positive force created by the act and leading to the 
attainnient of the result is the apurva. Arthapattij or ImplJcatiou^ 
proves the existence of apnrva. If we do not assume its existence^ 
many Vodic passages become inexplicable. A sociihce performed by 
an agent produces directly a certain potency in the agent which 
resides io him like many other powers throughout life, at the end of 
which It gains for him the promised reward. According to l^abhft- 
kara, apOr^-a cannot be in the self, since by its very omnipresence the 
self is inaotire. He does not accept the view that the action tends to 
produce in the agent a certain facult^^ which is the immediate cause 


* YSgadJi eva dharmah. tallakfa^th vedapradpSd^'ab prayojaaav^d 
artho dlunnab (A rfhasofii^raka, p. 

» Something new, not known before. 3 ii. 1.5. 

4 Cp. Bhitnicaiya’s de^iijtiQii- YagSdijanyab avaigadijatin ka h kalcana 
^paviicfab (NyJynAol*). 1 S.B.,£y. s, 40. 
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oi the finaJ result. That the saoiTice produces such a faculty is Dot 
proved ekhcr by perception, lufereoce or scripture. Action is brought 
out by the exerlion of the agents and cauaaJ potency must reside m 
this e:certjon. So we must assume the faculty In the action and not 
the agent. Again in ui. i. 3, it is established that the kirya is the 
direct cause of the production of the result desired by the prompted 
(niyojya) person. This klr^^a cannot bo the act, since the act is not 
the direct cause of the hnal result. The kSrya Is brought about by 
the act fkiti) or the exertion of the agent, which is due to the prompting 
(niyogaj.^ The cxerhon produces in the agent a result (kfirya), to 
which also PrabhS-kara gives the name of myoga, since this acta as an 
incentive to the agent to put forth exertion towards the performance 
of the action. But this nlyoga cannot produce the result unless it 
is aided by fate, as Silikaniitha expresses it. Ptabh^kam’s ^ view 
is not easy to follow^ and does not seem to be an ienprovement on 
Kumarlla's. 

Uddyotakai^ criticises the doctrine of apurva.:! It cannot be 
eternal, since^ on such a view, there would be no possibility of deaths 
as merit and demerit would be etcmal. If apQrv^a is one, then the 
happiness and the misery of all persons should be alike. We cannot 
say that, though apurva is one, the manifesting agendes are many^ 
since we do not know what the manifesting agency is,, whether it is the 
capacity to bring about the result or a property belonging to apurva. 
W e cannot say whether the aprurva is one with the capadty or dl£erent 
from it. If we say that the hidden apurva is made manifest, wo omst 
explain how it is hret hidden. Even if the eternal apdrva bs different 
lor diflerent persons^ the drSicuities of mamJostation are not avoided. 
Saihkaia criticises the theory of apurva on the ground that it is non- 
spiritual and cannot act unless it is moved by something spirituals 
The results of actions cannot be explained by the principle of apfirva 
alone. If it is said that God acts in accordance with the principle of 
apurva, it is just the view of the Vedanta that God acts with reference 
to the law of karTna.i 


XVI 

M O K $ A 

Jaimini and Sahara did not face the problem of ultimate 
release. They pointed the -way to a life in heaven, but not 
to freedom from samsira. But the later writers could not 
avoid the problem, since it occupied the attention of the 

T il 3 . T. 3. * pp, 165 ff, 

I N.V.. i. 1, 7. 

i Kkrffllpck^d yuthiUlu Uthistn phalam 

(S.B .iii. T. 41). 
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thinkers of the other schools. According to FttibbSkarH, 
liberation consists in the total disappearance of dhaxma and 
adharma, whose operation is the cause of rebirth. It is defined 
as *' the absolute cessation of the body^, caused by the dis¬ 
appearance of all dharma and adharma."’ The individual, 
finding that in saihsara pleasures are miKed up with pain, 
turns his attention to liberation. He tries to avoid the for¬ 
bidden acts as well as the prescribed ones which lead to some 
sort of happiness here or hereafter. He undergoes the neces¬ 
sary expiatioiLs for exhausting the previously accumulated 
karma, and gradually, by a true knowledge of the soul aided 
by contentment and self-control, gets rid of his bodily 
existence.^ Mere knowledge cannot give us freedom from 
bondage, which can be attained only by the exhaustion of 
action. Ivnowledge prevents further accumulation of merit 
and demerit.! Evidently the followers of Prabhakara do not 
regard karma by itself as sufRcient for effecting release. 
Karma, in expectation of reward, leads to further birth. 
Our likes and dislikes determine our future existences. We 
must break through the circle if we want to attain release. 
Liberation is the cessation O'! pleasure as well as of pain. It 
is not a state of bliss, since tlie attributeless soul cannot 
have even bliss. Mok^a is simply the natural form of tlie 
soul.i 

According to Kum^rila, mok-^ is the state of atman in 
itself, free from all pain.! Some regard mok-^ as experience 
of the bliss of atman.® This, however, is against the view 
of Kummla, who asserts that liberation cannot be eternal 
unless it is of a negative character.^ ParthasSiathi also 
holds that the state of release is one of freedom from pain, 
and not enjoyment of bliss. The self is the potency of know¬ 
ledge (jhana^aJeti). Cognitions of objects are due to the 

1 Atyanlitaa tn dthocchedo nl^sadhaniiadhannaparikjayaiubandliaiicp 
itl AiddliaEnL PharmSdiiHniiava^Ikjto jfvaa tSju tJsu yocipi 
{Praksra^pa^eik^^ T’aiirShfka, p, 

* ^iiiAdattia 1 jra 1 im;tcar>'^kAil^pabri{iliiteD£''tmajf.SlnQiiB^ p. 157, 

1 For a di^Jerent vipw, see Ecnarca p. 57* 

* Sviti]iAaphLira^rQpa.b p. 157}. 

J FmramStraaprilptyavaBtLaiiiitrain. 

* Cittepa evAtmaAankbyinubhfiU r 

I S.V., p, IC7. 
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activities of Uie manas and the senses. Since these have no 
existence in mok^e, the self exists in its pure essence without 
any kind of manifestation. It is a state devoid of charac¬ 
teristic qualities like pleasure, pain and the like. It may be 
regarded as a state of consciousness devoid of objective 
cognition or feeling of any sort, Kumarila, however, regards 
mok§a as a positive state, the realisation of the atman, and 
this comes very near to the Advaita view. He tUinls that 
knowledge is not enough for liberation. He believes that 
release can be attained through karma combined with 
jhana. 


XVII 

Goo 

The Piirva MimathsS, posits a number of deities in order 
that prescribed offerings may be made to them. It does not 
go beyond these gods, since the observancse of Vedic dharma 
does not require the postulation of any supreme power. 
Jaimini does not so much deny God as ignore him. No 
detail of the Vedic religion requires the assistance of God. 
The dharma is laid down by an eternal self-existent Veda, 
and we have already seen how attempts to regard the Veda 
as the work of God are rejected. The rewards of sacrifices 
are not due to any beneficent God. Even when the results 
do not appear at once, the supersensuous principle of apurva 
is product^, and in time it helps the sacrificer to his reward. 
There is no reliable evidence to prove the existence of an 
omniscient being. Perception, inference and scripture are all 
unavailing. The passages of the saripture, wliich declare 
" he knows ali,” " he knows the world," extol the merits 
of the sacrificer. The succession of works and the consequent 
efiects go on from eternity to eternity like seed and plant. 
The Mimaihsa Sedines to accept the belief in the periodic 
creation and dissolution of ail things. The process of becoming 
and passing away is constant. It is idle to assume tliat the 
supreme Lord brings to a stand at one time the potencies of 
all the souls and then awakens them all when a new creation 
starts, ^^1lile Frabh^kara admits that the universe has 
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comtituent parts which have a bepimiDg and an end, he holds 
that the universe a^ a whole has neither beginning nor endn 
We do not see the interference of any divine being in the 
production of tlie bodies of men and animaJs, whidi owe 
their existence to their parents- We cannot say that the 
atoms act under the will of Godp since in our experience each 
soul acts on the body which belongs to it. But atoms are 
not the body of God. Even if we grant a bodily organism 
to God, the activity of the latter must be due to the efiort 
of God. If the effort is eternal, the atoms would be ino^ 
santly active. Kor can we say that there is a divine super- 
viser of dhaima and adharma, since they belong to iutdligent 
individuals. One being, however great, cannot know the 
dharma and the adharma of another* God cannot perceive 
the imperceptible dharma of others through his senses or by 
his mind^ since It is outside his body. It is difTicult to under¬ 
stand the nature of God's control over dharma and adharma. 
The control is not a case of conjunction (samyoga), since 
dharma and adharma are qualities and conjunction is possible 
only for substances. It is not a case of samav^ya, since 
dharma and adharma inhere in other souls and cannot inhere 
in God.^ 

Kuniarila criticises the Nyaya view that establishes the 
existence of God by reasoning, and declares that the Vedas 
are composed by God. If the Vedas, considered to be the work 
of God, say that God is the creator of the world, no value 
need be attached to such a statement.^ If the creator created 
the world, who can testify to it? Again, how does he create 
the world? If he has no material body^ he cannot have any 
desire towards creation* If he has one, it cannot be due to 
himself, and so we require another creator of it- If his bexiy 
be regarded as eternal, of what constituents is it made, since 
earth and the other elements are yet impioduced? If matter 
exists prior to his creative activity, there is no reason to 
deny the existence of other objects. WTiat is the purpose of 
God in creating a world fraught with misery? The explana¬ 
tion of past karma is not available, since tliere no creation 


* Jha: pp. 80-7. 

■ Sarhl^ndhdk^ipapariAaTa, 1I4; CodntiSsQira, 
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prior to it. He cannot create out of pity, since there are no 
beings to whom compassion can be shown. Besides, on such 
a view, only happy beings should have been created. We 
cannot say that no creation is possible without an element 
of pain, since nothing is impossible for God. But if he is 
limited by other considerations, then he is not omnipotent. 
If creation is said to be for the amusement of God, then it 
contradicts the theory that he is perfectly happy and would 
involve God in much wearisome toil. Nor would his desire 
to destroy the "World be intelligible. ^Vhy should we trust his 
words? for, though he may not have created the world, he 
might say so to show ofl his great power.' If the creator 
differs from others in the amount of his <lharma, the latter 
is possible only through the Vedas, and so they are prior to 
creation.* If it be said that the atoms act under the will 
of God, how does God’s wiU arise ? If it is impelled by a cause 
lik e adf^ta, that may as well be the cause of the world.3 If 
God depends on other things, then his independence is com¬ 
promised. If we introduce the will of God, that is enough to 
account for the world, and karma will sink into insigniAcanoe. 

As to the corporeal nature of the deities, Sahara thinks 
that the Vedas speak of such a nature by way of praise. To 
say that " we have taken hold of your hand " means that 
we have come under y our protect ion .< Both Prabhakara 
and Kumarila deny the possession of bodies by gods. We 
do not derive the fruits of our actions through the favour of 
gods, and so they need not have any physical forms. Though 
the deities were taken as possessing some sort of reality by 
the founders of the Mimaihsa, the later Mimamsakas, anuous 
to emphasise the importance of mantras, argue that the 
sacrificer has nothing to do with the person of the gods, but 
should conhne his attention to the mantras. They arc 
inclined to regard the deities as imaginary, and yet persist in 
urging that making offerings to them wdll ensure reward, 
tlrough they may not liave any existence beyond the mantras 
addressed to them,$ 

« hy ssan bsUyfld atmEt^vaiyapraka^nStj 6o. 

■ S.V.p E X4-1 

I iUd., 72-73^ ♦ S» &a ix. 1 . 
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In a recent work on the PGrva an ingenioTis attempt is 

made ta reconcile the MmSmsa view on this question with that ol 
the Ved3.ntaj It is argued that while Jaimini repadiatee the con¬ 
ception of God as the distributor of rewards^ he docs not deny the 
ciisteoce of God as the creator of the world. While the other systems 
hold that God is the creator of the world as well as the apportioner 
of the fmits, Jaimini contends that God is not the latter. Any object 
Is called a fruit ” when it gives pleasaro or pain to a person. So 
long aa it is not related to an individual by way of enjoyment or 
suffering, it is not to be regarded as a fruit." ^ When karma is said 
to be the cause of the " fruit,” it means that it caufics the enjoyment 
of the object and not its simple creation. Since BUdariyana takes 
up Jaimini's view in the third chapter of his work; he is attacking the 
view of Jaimim that apnr^^ and not God is the cause of the apportion- 
merit of the rewards. If Jaimini had denied the creatorship of God, 
B£dai4ya^a would certainly have taken up its refutation in the second 
chapter, which is devoted to the criticism of the rival hypoUieses* 
Jaimini felt that, if God had the sole respousibilitj' for the jnequalities 
ol the world, he could not be freed from the charge of partiality and 
cruelty, and for this reason traced the varying fortunes of men to 
their past conduct. The explanation is not convincing^ for things 
should first exist before we can derive happiness or misery from them. 
If apurva is the apportioner of out happiness and misery^ then it must 
also be the creator of things. If God is necessary for creation, then 
aphni^a must bo simply the principle of kaima which God takes into 
account in the creation ol the worlds I 5 irectly or indirectly, God 
becomes the creator as well aa the apportioner of the fruits. 

The lacuna in the Purva ^nmamsa was so unsatisfactory 
that the later writers slowly smuggled in God. The force of 
the criticism that the unconscious principle of apurva cannot 
achieve the harmonious results attributed to it was felt.i 
Slowly the divine principle was introduced. But this super¬ 
intending Lord need not be regarded as bound by the law of 
karma, for no one is bound by hb own nature. The law of 
karma expresses the constancy of God. \Mien Kumarila 
admits that both karma (work) and up^ana (worship) are 
necessary for effecting liberation, he is positing the existence 
of God, though, of course, it is argued that up^ana is a kind 
of karma which of itself produces its proper fruit. Evidently 
it was fdt very early that the Mimaihsa system could not 
satisfy the thoughtful if it did not ally itself with theism. 

I P P^Tva Mimdfhjd, p. Ml. ‘ S.B., lil. a. 3a. 

I BAdtHO/tplii. a. 41. 
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So Apadeva and LaugaJifi BUaskaia dedans that if the sacriiice 
is performed in honour of the supreme Lord, it wiU lead to 
the highest good. The tendency is carried out to its fullest 
extent in Vedanta De^ika’s Sahara Mimamsa. 

In the Pilrva MimsUhsa the emphasis is on the ethical 
side. The ultimate reality of the world is looked upon as the 
constant prindplc of karma. God is righteousness, or dharma. 
The contents of dhaima are embodied in the Vedas, and the 
Vedas simply reveal the mind of God. Kumaiila says i 
*' This S^tra called the Veda, wliich is Brahman in the 
form of sounds, is established by the one supreme spirit.*'' 
Eumarila opens his treatise with a prayer to Siva: " Reverence 
to him whose body is made of pure knowledge, whose divine 
eyes are the three Vedas, who is the cause of the attainment 
of bliss, and who wears the crescent moon."* The Vedas are 
the revelation of the mind of God. While the sacrificial 
works may be the special causes of bliss, God is the general 
cause. This view is also in consistency with the avowed 
purpose of Kumarila to reinterpret the Mlmatiisa doctrine 
so as to bring it into agreement with the non-naturalistic 
tendencies of the time j 

It is unnecessary to say much about the unsatisfactory 
character of the Purva MimSrhsa as a system of philosophy. 
As a philosophical view of the universe it is strikingly incom- 

* Salxlabrahmcti yac vedlkh^i'Am 

apy Barvam pianinifltmAnSL, 

p. 719-) 

F Vikidiibaji^3.iudeblya trivcdldivyac^J^^ 

oamaib 30 infirdb^dhiniie. (S^V.^ L i.J 

PArthasAralhi. in his NyAyamin^ffTa, interprets this v^ree in a different 
3 Q 99 luot te commit KumiLrila to a Ui^istic portion. He makes the 
veree refer io the aacrlfici&l ceremony. Viiuddfaain retmimiayt 
jnSnam eva deho yasya (that whoso body is the kaowledge purified by the 
MlmlifisE science); tjrivedy evi dfvyaiii praltliakaih yisym {that 

whieli is manifested by the three Vedas): somuya ^nlham sthanaifi gr^ha^ 
cam^^Adi ted dhflnne (that which is equipped with the vessels of soma): 
iti yajfiapak^e'pi saihgutchate He allows, howevEr, that Kumarila referred 
to the personal God " Siva*'^ vi 4 ve 4 vaniin rnah^devaui Stutipdrvam uaina- 
lyali. Frpiu S,S.S,S. (viii. 37) we find that Kum^iiln believed that Atman 
te one AS well as many^ bhianibhiimAtinakatvatmil. This work, as a few 
Others on the Vedlnta, tries to make out that Kumarila waa a VedAntJn. 

A prayEu^vA hJi teke lokl^'atlkrtS 

Tim Istikapathe kAitum Ayaih yatna^ krto mayi, {S.V.p 1. 10.) 
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plete. It did aot concern itself with the problen^ of ultimate 
reality and its relation to the world of souls and matter. Its 
ethics was purely mechanical and its religion was unsound. 
The performance of the sacrifice was regarded as the most 
essential thing, and the devatas disappeared from the sight 
of the sacriAcers. The later Allmaihsakas openly tell us that 
the deity is that wliose name is inflected in the dative case. 
In the formula ** Indraya si^ha," India is the deity. There 
is little in such a religion to touch the heart and make it 
glow. No wonder a reaction occurred in favour of a mono¬ 
theism. Vaiitiava, ^aiva. or Tantrika, which gave man a 
supreme God on whom he could depend and to whom he could 
surrender himspl f in sorrow and suficring. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE VEDANTA SUTRA 

The and ita latetpretattoDa—AutboTship and date o( the SiHra 

—Selatio'D to other echogite—^BiKhsuo—The wodd—The iDdividqal 
urTf Mnlr^ai rnnrlttninrii 

1 

iNTiiODucnohr 

The Vedanta philosophy deserves closer attention not only 
on account of its philosophical value, but also because it is 
doscly bound up with the religion of India and is much more 
alive in that continent than any other system of thought. 
In one or the other of its forms the Vedanta determines the 
world view of the Hindu thinkers of the present time. 

The term " Vedanta" means literally " the end of the 
Veda," or the doctrines set forth in the dosing chapter of the 
Vedas, which are the Upani^ds. Tire views of the Upanijads 
also constitute " the final aim of the Veda/' or the essence 
of the Vedas,* The Vedanta Suira is called Brahma Sntra, 
because it is an exposition of the doctrine of Brahman, and 
also Sdrtraka Si^ra,' because it deals with the embodiment 
of the unconditioned self. While the Karma Mimdmsd of 
Jaimini investigates the duties (dliarma) enjoined by the Veda, 
together with the rewards attached thereto^ the Uttara 
MimdthsS of Badarayana describes the philosophico-theological 
views of the Up>ani^ds.s Together, the two form a systematic 
investigation of the contents of the w'hole Veda. The Upani- 

■ Tik^a taflavad vede vediSiitas 

Gjiutama dfiitingukb«i beUfeea the Upant^s B4id the Vedinta (aodi. 9), 
but the haa aJvays betd that the Aupanifadaa arfr ibe loUowerA of 

the Vedlinta, 

■ Sarfra. body. 

f Cpx VfdSn alcTiEamagmthan Urthatvlt sfltTlLl^lin (S.B., L i* l)- 
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^ads are but a series of glances at truth from wxious points 
of \ie\v, and not an attempt to think out tlie great questions 
consecutively. Yet those who look upon them as revealed 
truth are under an obligation to show that their teadiing 
forms a consistent whole* and BadarOljf’ana attempts this work 
of systematisation* His work is not so much S3^tematic 
philosophy as theological interpretation* " The work of 
Badarayana stands to the Upani^ds in the same relation 
as the Christian Dogmatics to the New T^tament ; it investi¬ 
gates thdr teaching about God, the world, the soul in its 
conditions of w'andering and of deliverance* removes apparent 
contradictions in the doctrines, binds them systematically 
together* and is especially concerned to defend them against 
the attacks of opponents.” * In five hundred and fifty-f.ve 
sutras, which consist mostly of two or tliree words each, the 
whole of the system is developed. The sHtras are unintelligihle 
by themselves, and leave everything to the interpreter. They 
refuse, Proteus-like, to be caught in any definite shape. 
Their teaching is interpreted sometimes in the bright hues of 
personal theism* sometimes in the grey abstractions of abso¬ 
lutism. In different theological schoob different traditions 
became established very early, which thinkers like Saihkara 
and RSmamija reduced to writing. The commentators, of 
whom the chief are Samkara, Bhaskara, Yadavaprak^, 
RSm^uja, Keiava* Nilakaijthap Madh^^, Baladeva, Vallablia, 
and Vijnanabhik^u,^ do not all develop the same vie^v, and it 
is not an easy question to settle which of them can be accepted 
as a guide to the right understanding of the Sutra^ for their 
commentaries were written at a time when the tenets had 
become matters of grave doubt and serious discussion* They 
develop their interpretations in the light of their own pre¬ 
conceived opinions, and sometimes overlook the literal and 
the obvious sense of the words in the effort to force the texts 

* D.S.. V. p. 31 . 

* ladian tr^ition ^uka one ot the earliest comIllEHitata'TS^ 

^barci, in his called the Upavai^. It ii the view of 

SaAkara sOso (ili. 3. 53). RiLmSnaja and his folbwers call bhn 
Vedintadci^ikA deelarea that the mlitm m&n b called hy both the namts. 
The commetitail^ of DirSmi^^F Taahij Bhartrprapafica^ Bhiruci, Kipafdh 
Bralmt^anda and GiahiLdqva do not seem to be available. See E.B., L 1.4! 
i X. 23 ^ i 3, ; i- 4- 3 ’ * 4 - 
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to beat testimony to the truth of thdr own philosophic 
theories. The Sutra is one of those rare hooks where eadi^ 
in accordance with his merits, finds his reward. 

Reftrences to tlie other teachers of the Vedinta in Ba4aj4ya^‘s 
work clearly make out that Independent interpretations of the Upam- 
^ads different from Badarayaga's wore also in vo|riie.* Rven when 
Badar^yaua formulated Ma Sutra, tlioro were diflerenoi^ of opinion 
about such central topics as the ebaractenstics of the released soul * 
and the relation of the individual soul to BrahmanJ Aimarathya 
holds the bhedlbhoda view of the relation of the soul to Brahman, 
that it is neither absolutely dMerent nor absolutely non-differeot from 
it A Au^ulomi is of opinion that the soul ia altogether di^ereut from 
Brahman up to the time ot final release, wlien it becomes merged in 
\tj and Kaiakptsna thinks that the soul is absolutely identical with 
Brahman, whichp in some way or othetp presents itself as the individual 
Bonli The later inteipreters accept one or more of these views. The 
TJpani^ds obviously were subjects of considerable discussion and 
BfUJarAyaua's view of the Vedanta seems to be the outcome of a very 
prominent school of thought; though other schools of considerable 
repute also fioudshecL 


II 

AUTHORSttIP AKD DaTI 

Tradition from Saihkara downwards attributes the Svi^rd to 
BSdarfiya:?a. The fact that the name of the latter is mentioned in 
several places in the third person t inclines one to think that Bidarflyat^a 
is not its author.* Such a use of the thud person is not. however, an 
oncoTOmon practice in ancient India^ and it need not imply a diSerent 
authorship- Indian tradition identifies Badarfiya^a^ the author of 
the Satra, with Vyisa. Samkara's followers, GovindlDanda^ Vficaspati 


* Blijaii (i. a. 30: in. i* 11; Iv, 3. 7; iv. 4. lo}, AudnlomJ (L 4. 21; 
ML 4, 45; iv. 4. OJ. Aicuarathya (L a, dio; i 4- 10)- KS^akrtsaa (i, 4. aaj, 
Kar^Citjiai (Ut 1. 9), Aueya (iil 4^ 44h and Jalminj. Even the M.B. docs 
not statfi their view^ 

* iv. 3. 7-14 * iv. 4. 5-7. » k 4 ' 

I i, 4, 20. si. 4. 71 * *L 4 ^^ 5 * 

7 L 3. 76: L 3. 33: Ui a. 41 P hi. 4. 1 ; fiL 4. S: liL 4^ tOr iv. 3 - IJ 2 
iv, 4. 7 : Iv. 4 . 17, 

* I^usmn, ^ot example, argues that the works of Jaimini and BadaiAyaua, 
each of whjpns quotes both himself and the other, were compiled by a later 
editor into one work, which was commented upon by Upavar^a, and that 
the lut fwk was the basis of the ^barabhi^ys on tha PM- and the 
^ihkarabhl^ym on the l.S. (D,S.V„ p. 14. In. 17). 
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and Anandngin identify Vyisa witli : Eimftnujaj Madhva* 

Vallabha and BaJadeva ascBbe the Su£m to Vyisa. SoinedlsM tJiia 
view is- coateS-ted on the .ground, that Jaiminij whom lMdla^i.ya^^i- -cjiiotea 
a nomber of tunesp is a pupU of Vy^a, if we believe the MahUbkStata, 
Purina and the Bh^ai?ata, and so the cross referenced ia the 
works of Jaimini and B5dar^yah^ are not consisteat wiUi the ndation 
of disciple and master. Sahara, Govindinaada and Anandagin hold, 
that there is nothing inoonBistent.* It is not, however, dear what 
opinion Sarhkara himself held.* 

The Sutra alludes to the views of the SEihkliya and the Vai^sika 
schools and the Jains and the Unddhists^ Samhara, Ram^njap 
Madhva and Vallabha are unaninious In onderatandkig references to 
the G!i& [xv. 7; viii. 24). in ii. 3. 45 and iv. L lo respectivelyp and 
the Erst three sc* a siniilar reference to the Gitfl (vii. 11)^ in 
Many of the names mentioned in the 5K^rd are also found in the Srauta 
Sutra, A^mamthyn in the AivaiSyana, Bidarip Kijf^ajini and KaAa- 
krtsna in the Kiiy^yarfa, Atreya in the TaiWiVfytf FTSiis^hya Suira. 
Atrcya, Kaiakrtana, BMari are mentioned in BodhAyana's CfAya 
Sufrd and Atreya in Grhya S&ira as w'ell, KUSakTtsna U 

a very old Vedic oommentator. Aufulomi is referred to in the Mah^ 
bhil^^a OQ nini 1 Padtfm Pura^a and Afaiin refer 

to the Vtd&nta Siiira and Hanvamitt. assigned by Hopkins to A.o, 200, 
contains clear references to itx Keith holds that BAdaraya^a cannot 
be dated later than A.D, ioo,i Indian scholars are of opinion that 
the Sutra was composed in the period from yoo to 200 B.c. Fraser 
assigns it to 400 B.C.* Max Mhllot says: " Whatever the data of the 
Bftagapad^ita is* and it is a part of the MahUbkaraiat the &ge of the 
Veddnta Sutra and of BAdarAyinja must have been earlier. * 

See BclvATkar, " MiiltSple Authorship of the VedAnt* Sntraa/' Indian 
Phih^f'hUai Rnmew, October 191 Sp and Ahhay Kuraiu: Guha’s Jmiman 

in Brakrrta SUtraSy p. S, ^ 

* In one passage of hw commeTitary on tho B,Sr, Sathkarm states 

at the oj the tnansition Icoai the EvApara to the Kali age, im ancient 
sage and Vedic te ache r named ApSntaratam as was born as K-i OvaipAy an a 
by dimctloa of Vispu, Since Sariikaja doei not say that this E^nA 
Dvaiply^a is the author of th» B.S.i Windlschmaon, and alter h i ni 
Telang. conclude that in Saihkani's eyes the two personages wero distinct 
f A Kote on Badarlyaoi/' J Bombay, vol. ivi, rSSa. p. igo). 

^ATicrever ^ihkara quotes VySsa, be docs so without implying that Yyisa 
is the author of the SOira [ii. 1. la ; ii. 3. 47}- IhePc an fiiany references 
to the E.G. and Sdntiparva of the M.B. in the B.S.p if we aimcpt the 
testimony of the commentators, which cannot be easily ondeisUtod if the 
author of the SCira and the writer of the SLB. wt-re cum. 

j iv. Zh 14^ 

4 Karma-MmUrhid, pp. 5^ JacobS. howe^-er, bcEievei that the SUira 
Was composed between *.&, 5oo and 450 {JA.0.5.> 1911). 

J Hhfpry of Indi&^ p. 196^ 

* 5 .S.i p. 113 J Gub*r Jivutman in tAs BraAma S^a. 
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III 

Relation to Oteek Schools 

The exact relation ot Badaraya^'s to Jakoiiii's Mim^msa 

is mterpreted in diiffirent ways by the diiJcrcnt commentators.^ 
E^m&nuja, after holds that the two AlimUthsi^s belong to 

one work, while SajELfcara is of a dijSerent opmiop. It may be that 
the two DitgfDaily formed parts of the sama treatLse.* The two 
are pre-cmiiiently orthodox systemSp and were origiiially 
and piimaiily exegeses ol ^ruti or Veda or revelationn Badait-yapa 
does not mention the Nyiya anywhere. The Yoga is linked with the 
Samthyaj and the criticisms agaiiist the Siriikhya are said to hold 
good against the Yoga as well.i The Si^rhkliya receives elaborate 
refutation.-i and Is mentioned in many places. i It is the one system 

which is treated with great respect, partly because some of its doctrines 
M:e acceptable to EtdariHyana and partly because it is supported by 
sages like Manu and Vy4sa> The Vaiierika doctrines are critidsed,? 
and we gather that, m B£dar3.yap:a'a dme, the Vai^sika system was 
not in great repute. The several schools of Buddhiamp the Loklyata 
and the Bhdgavata doctrinjea are alio discussed.* The author of the 
Sutra is oonsiderably induenced by the theism of the Bflagumdg^fd 
and the Bh^gavataa, 


IV 

Metaphysical Views 

The Vifddnia Suira has four chapters. The first deals 
with the theory of Brahman as the central reality* Its 
purpose is sainanvaya or reconciliation of the different Vedic 
statements on this subiect. Any interpretation of religionp. 
any explanation of God, soul and the world is bound to take 

■ B^ai^yat^a. rderi to Jaiminl io ftevrral places: I. i. sS; i 2, 31 ; 
J. 3. 31; in 4. iS: iU. a. 4U# id. 4. ^ ; iil 4. iS; iii 4. 40; iv. 3, la; 
iv, 4. 5 t iv. 4. in 

1 See 1. X. tr JacoM: J.A-O.S.p tgio, Beussen has suggflsted 

w analogy in the sequence ot the upon the old, when life ondcr the 
law passes into lite ia spirit (D.S.V.^ p. 20 ). 

lU, 1*3. 

i L I. 5-11 2 t 4r 1-13 { iL 1. i-iJj d, a. 

i i, I. i 3 ; L 2. 19; L 2. 22: i 3 + L 3. »t; i 4. 2$^ II i, a^: 
U, 3. Ji ^ Iv. a. 2i> 

* See S.B., L 4 . a 8 . 

■ See IL 2, I- 4 S t i 4* *9 ! 3 - 53 - 54 - 
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account of the religious experiences of those who declare that 
they have seen the eternal, and all conflicts among the recorded 
experiences of the sages of tJje past require to be reconciled 
if the theory put forward is to be looked upon as a satisfactory 
one. VVe have, in the hist chapter, an account of the nature 
of Brahman, its relation to the world and the individual 
soul. The second (avirodha) meets objections brought against 
this view and criticises rival theories. It also gives an account 
of the nature of the dependence of the world on God and 
the gradual evolution from and reabsorption into him, and 
in the latter part’ there are interesting psychological dis¬ 
cussions about the nature of the soul, its attributes, its relation 
to God, body and its mvn deeds. The third discusses the 
ways and means (sadliana) of attaining Brahma-vidya. We 
have in it an account of rebirth and minor psychological * and 
theological J discussions, together with many exegetical com¬ 
ments. The fourth deals with the fruits (phala) of Brahma- 
vidya. It also describes in some detail the tlicory of the 
departure of the soul after death along the two paths of the 
go^ and the fathers and the nature of the release from U'hicli 
there is no return. Each chapter has four parts (padas), 
and the sutras in each part fall into certain groups called 
adhikaranas. Some textual ditierenoes in the readings adopted 
by the different commentators are found, though they are not 
all of great importance.* 

For Badarayana the Veda is eternal S and the ^stra is 
the great authority.* He declares openly that there is no 
possibility of discovering metaphysical tnith by means of 
tarka or reflection.? He admits that there are two sources 
of knowledge, iruti and smjti, and calls tliem pratyak^am 
(perception) and anumMam (inference)® possibly because the 
latter, as Sarirkaia suggests, requires a basis of knowledge 
(prUmapyam), and the former not. The revealed 4ruli, which 
is self-evident, is called pratyakiam. By firuti Badara 3 'ana 
understands the Upani$ads, and by smyti he means the 


* il, 3. T5 onwards. * liL z, tp. * Ut a- 11-41. 

4 Set Bclvalkax : The 0/ the VeMnta pp. 144^ 

145, 

3^3.39. * i I, 3. l iLi. 11. 

■ L 3, iS; iiL 1. 24: Iv. 4 . tlou 
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BhiigavddgUd^ the Mahdbhdraia, the Ood^ cf Manu. As in the 
world of secular knowiedge^ inference rests on perception ^ 
so is smrti dependent on 4ruti. Eadar5ya|ia admits of no 
other pramaijas. He makes a distinction between two spheres 
of existence, the thinkable, which is the region of prakrti* 
with the elements, mind, intellect and egoity and tlie 
unthinkablep which is Btaliman^ In the latter, ^tras are our 
only guide,* Any reasoning which is not in conformity mth 
the Veda is useless for Eidaraya^a. Reasoning proceeds 
from characteristic marks. But of Brahinan we cannot say 
that it is characterised by this or that to the exclusion of 
other attributes. Reasoning, therefore, is subordinate to 
intuitional knowledge^^ wliich can be obtained by devotion 
and meditation.! 

According to the Suira, the puni^ and pTukfti 

of the Samkhya are not independent substances, but modifica¬ 
tions of a single reality* A plurality of true infinites is not 
possible* The one infinite substance. Brahman, is identified 
with the highest reality set forth in the Upaid^ads* In the 
first chapter we have a discussion of the several descriptions 
of Brahman given in the Upani^ds.^ He is the origin, 
support and end of the world,^ the efficient and the material 
cause of the universe. He creates ’without implements.* A 
psychological proof of the reality of Brahman is offered on 
the eridence of dreamless sleep. ? Brahman is not to be 
confused with the unintdiigent pradh^a, or the individual 
soul. He is possessed of all dharmas,* and is the inner law 
and guide*^ He has the qualities of purity, truth of purpose, 
omniscience, omnipotence, etc.*<> His cosmic aspects are also 
brought out. He is the coamic light, the golden person in 
the Sun, the cosmic space or ^a^, and the cosmic breath 
or ait or prana*** He is also the light in the soul,** He is 
to be contemplated as residing in the heart of man,*3 and we 
are allowed to look upon the omnipresent God as occupying 
a limited space. The ultimate ground of things is a single 


I i. I. 3 : li in 37. 
i i. £ 3. 

t i. J- 9. 

f* 3. i-j ; it 1. yj. 
n L 1 , 7 ^ 


> li. [. 6 : li. t. tt, 
f L I. 3 . 

■ li. I* 37 * 

*' i I. 30-33. 


t lit. 3. 34. 

* ii. 1. 33-27 
f i. 1. 30 . 
i I* 14, 
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supreme spirit, which h the source of everything, and an 
adequate object of imqualihed adoration and worship,* 

How are unintelligent things and intelligent souls to be 
related to the one supreme ? Are we to regard them^ as the 
G^la doeSj as the higher and the lower manifestations of 
the one reality ? The Suira does not give a dear lead. The 
vagueness of the Upani^ad view of creation remains in it. 
Brahman, itself uncreated and eternal.^ is the cause of the 
whole xmiverse.i Every material element is created by 
Bralimau.4 through the activity of tile primary elements, 
the evolution of the world takes place, even then it is Brahman 
that confers the power through the exercise of which the 
evolution takes place. As it is said. Brahman, after creatiiig 
the elements, enters them; and it is Brahman dwelling in 
die elements that effects the production of other tilings J 

It has already been said that Brahman is the material 
cause as well as the instrumentaJ cause of the world.^ Brahman 
is the creator of all things, and transforms himself into all 
tilings, as clay or gold becomes things of day or of gold. In 
the Suim 7 the nature of the relation between the cause and 
the effect, Bruhman and the world, k discussed. The identity 
of cause and effect is brought out by two illtistrations* Just 
as a piece of doth, when rolled up, does not show its nature 
properly, but shows its nature fully when spread out, though 
the same piece of doth b present in the two cases, so cause 
and effect. are the same though thdr qualities differ® Just 
as, when breath is held up^ the individual b not able to 
perform any action, though he contimies to live^ and^ vrhen 
the breath is let loose, he is able to move the hmbs^ the 
breath remauiing the same throughout, similarly cause and 
effect produce different actions, though they redly are the 
same.? Brahman and the world are not different (ananya),*^ 
even as tlie day pot is not different from day.” WhUe the 

* i I. 7- * ii. 3. 9, 

J 1 . 5 ?. 1 ; iL E. 12 : L [. 21 , 4 ii. 3, p 

^ *1 3 * 1. 4- a3-^7- r ii. i. 14-201 

* ii. I, 19, S.B. 

9 ii. I. 20 , S.B, The efiott, according to u it txansforoin! 

oondlUon of tbe c^use. Eve a owns th^t UiE wotid Is only an 

jLvastMntan of Biaiiman ai clota oi Cbrcadc. 

ii H. 


^1 L I. 4 ; L 4 ^ 22 . 
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commentators agree that the cause is not diflenent from the 
effect, the nature of the identity of Brahman and the world 
is differently explained by tliem. To Badarayapa. ananya 
does not mean absence of difference or change- For the 
explanation of this change Sanikara postulates avidyi™ The 
world exists only for those who are under the influence of 
avidya, even as the imagined serpent exists only for the man 
who has the wrong view of the rope. The other commentators 
hold to the theory of pari^t^a or transformation- The 
instances of cause and effect given in the Ghdndogya 
are earth, gold and iron, and things n^de of them, and not 
rope and snake or shell and silver. Finite things are real as 
determinations of Brahman, The statement that Brahman is 
the material cause of the world suggests that the world is a 
modification of the substance of Brahman-* Tlie world is 
not an illusion or a dream-like structure, but a real, positive 
something wliich has its origination, existence and absorption 
in Brahman.^ B^idarayana believes that the power of creation 
belongs to the pure, stainless Brahman^ even as heat belongs 
to fire.3 Brahman for its own sport ^ develops 5 itself into the 
world without undergoing the least change^ and mthout 
ceasing to be itself. Badara}raQa does not care to explain 
how this is possible- He does not even say, as Rlm^uja 
and others urgCp that Brahman has wonderful powers by which 
even the mconceivable might be adtieved. He in^utes our 
attention to the apparently contradictory statements con¬ 
tained in the irutip and ’^vanis us that w'e have no right to 
question the authority of the £mti- From a philosophical 
point of view this answer is unsatisfactory. Samkara explains 
the situation and shifts tlie contradiction from the Sruti to 
the indi\ddual mind, and contends that Brahman is not 
transformed into the world. We, the victims of the con¬ 
fusion, believe that the one chamges into the other. He holds 
that the uldmate reality is Brahman, the indeterminate 
spirit, and argues that the world of knower, known and 
Imowledge is somehow in Brahman. R^iSnuja is of a 
different opinion. He resorts to ^ruti when he is confronted 
by the difficulty of a pure, secondlcss Brahman having the 


I L 1- ^0. S« iJsq ii. j. 7. 

I L 3. n ^ u. f, 33. 


* iii. 3. 3r 

* it J+ I'J 
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begirniingless (anadj) course uf the world (jagatpravaha) for 
its second* The impossible is possible with God,* who has 
wonderful powers.^ 

i says that the soul is Jfla, which SaiiLkani interpretB 
as inteUlgenCep while Rlmanuja takes it as an inteltigeDt fcnower. 
Vallibha agrees with Saihkara, wluEc Ke^va thinks that the soul Is 
both iateUigence and know^er* The individual soul ia an agent (kartlh* 
Birth and death refer to the body and not the soulpV which has no 
beginning. It is eternal.* The jlvitman is said to be aott* oE the 
si;^e of an atom, RAuiinnja^ Madhva, Ke^va^ Nintblrka, ValLabha 
and Siikan^ha accept ibis view. Saihkara is of opinion that the soul 
is alhperv^ading or vibhu, though it is considered to be atomic in the 
worldly condition, T Badariyaoa bolds that Brahman is in the indi- 
vidital eoulp tfiough the nature of Brahman is not touched by the 
character of the soub* As the jiva and Brahman are different as the 
light of the sun and the sun, and as when the light is covered by clouds 
the sen is not affected, even ao^ when the jTva is finbject to pain. 
Brahman is not,' Tlie embodied self acts and enjoys, acquires merit 
and demeritp and is affected by pleasure and pain, whUe the highest 
self has an opposite nature and is free from aH evil.*" Tlie statements 
-"That art thou and "This Stman is Embmanattempt to show 
that the two. Brahman and ^tman^ God and man, are in reality one, 
IE Brahman be the cause of eveiythingp it must be the cause of the 
individual soul as welb The absolute divine essence is present In aff 
its manifestations. Every individual shares in the spirit of God. it 
is not clcar^ from Eddarayaou's account. In wliat exact manner the 
individuai is related to Braliinanp as a part (aihia] or leffection {^bh^a) 
of the universal selfj^ Bldariya^a points out that A^marathya^ 
Audulomi, and KSiakrtana take up different posLtJous with regard to 
the relation of the individual soul to Braliman. A^marathjf'a thinks 
that tho soul ia a part of Brahinau> even In a spatial sense. An^ulomi 
holds that, in deep sleep, the soul is temporarily in union with Biahmau, 
KH^akrtsna, whose opiniou S^arhkara upholds, believes that Brahman 

* Sm it t* ^7h 

* Aocorduig to the B.S. [IIL x. 3.), the world is not mlyl m dreafns are. 
The word maya is, as is dear from the later Ved^ta, highly ambiguous. 
We may take it to mean arthApratyaya^iinj'atva with Bb^kara, or 
drftimafta^varilpatva with Saihkara. nr SAcaryltmakatva with EJm^uja, 
or sarvahh^vauiaSmarthya with Vallabha, 

1 il 3. i 3 . 4 ii- 3, 33 - 3 ^^ J ii. 3, ib. * iL 3. iS, 

? See if. n. 19-38. The jivas, according to the B.S., are of four classes: 
those born of uterus (jariyuja}, of eggs (andaja). or moisture (fivtdaja), and 
of plants (udbhfjja). All of them are oon^ldcrcd to be cousclou?, though 
in different degrees. Tho plants are not able to eipresa their conscious&efls 
on account of the predomiaance of lamas. 

* I 9 tt, 3, 46. See Keiava on it. 

*4 L I. 17- See also ii. 1. xa* ** U- 3. 43 30- 
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existsH wliole and undivided, in the (omi of the indivldoal soiiJ> ajid 
simply mentions these different Dpinions^ but does not 
say which %iew he supports J The passage that the jiva is a part 
of the highest reality is tahen by Samkara to mean " a part as 
it were “ (aih^ iva),* Since Brahman, who is not composed of parts^ 
cantDot have parts in the literal sense^ Bh^kaia and Vallabha assert 
that the jfva is a part of the h>rd because there is differeDce as well as 
identity betwee n them, RAmSn uja, imbdrka, Baladeva and Srlhau|b^ 
think that the jiva is a real part of Brahinati, even as the light issning 
from a luminous object like the htc or the snn U a part ol that object. 
The view that the jfva is both different and not different from the 
B uprtmt, even as a serpent is both different and not different from Its 
folds,! h refuted, Ramanuja^ howevetp takes the sdtra as dealing 
with tl^ relation of Brahman to matter^ and disputes the view that 
matter is oidy a different posture of Brahman and not different from 
it, even as the folda of the serpent are only a different pc^tion of and 
not different from the serpent. RRminuja contends that both jlva 
and matter are parts of Br^man. Ke^va argues that matter is t^th 
different from and one with Brahmaiip even as the seipeot and its 
hood are dlffcrient and abo not different when the serpent is viewed 
as a wbolor Matter is identical with Brahman Lnusmuch as its very 
existence depends on Brahman^ and it is different from Brahman 
since it has name and form. The jlva is also different and not different 
from Brahman, and the difference is certainly real.* There is strong 
support for the view that Bldar^ya^ looks upon the difference 
between Brahman and the individua] soul as ultimate, something 
which persists even when the soul is released. The jTva^ though 
minute tn pervades the whole body even as a little sandal ointment 
refreshes the whole body.! 

The world is due to the will (samkalpa) of God. It is his 
lila or phiy. It does not, however^ mean that he created sin 
and suffering for liis joy or, as it is sometimes put in some 
religions schemes, that there may be inferior creatures who 
will praise and glorify hinv for his eternal greatness. A God 
all blissful, who delights in the sufiering of creatures, is no 

1 j. 4. > u. 3. 4 J, S^. I ill. z. Z7. 

* Kedavn on lil, 17-38, 

I ii, 3^ ^3. Ac«»rding to the SUira, thf jiva baa its Kat In tht hplaya 
pr hftpadma, whiph is a Subtle Centra of the Spinal qord of the uarvdUl 
system, whefa different ntTWS, loi tn nnmben meet. Of them sEk the 
BU^itLUa pawa up to the cranium. At the approach of death, the knowing 
soul, throDgh the grace of tbe Lord, breaka open the knot of the hrdaya 
and entera the path Buvomh^, and pasaea ont of the body, piercinj; the 
BkiiU {Iv. 3. 17). When the jtva passes out of the body, ft does aa ■uvuloped 
by the subtle senses^ mind (manas), and the chief prfina fUL t. 1-7 1 
Iv. z. takes rebirth ^ong with them. 
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God at all. The diversity of mankind is detennined by the 
karma of the fndividaaJs,* God is linuted by the necessity 
of taking into account the previous lives of men* The imeqoal 
distribution of happiness is the expression of the mora] order 
of which God's \sill is the embodiment. So Brahman is 
neither partial nor pitiless, and has not the delightful free¬ 
dom and irresponsiljility which some theologians v^^ould like to 
attribute to him, li God's inexorable iinpaiLiality is saved 
by the doctrine that he renders unto every man according to 
his work, the other view that God himself is the causal agent 
of right and wrong conduct * remains unexpl^iined. If God 
pulls the strings for every kind of action^ then he is the agent 
as well as the patient. He seems to be inextricably involved 
in the endless succession, and is also the giver to himself of 
the fruits of good and eriL Here again the Sutra resorts to 
^ti, but does not attempt to remove the contradiction^ 

In chapter iii of the Sutra it b pointed out how ethical 
discipline can secure for the individual a body fit for the 
acquirement of absolute knowledge or Brahmajn^a^ The 
general rules of the Upanijads r^^arding the purification of 
the instruments in our possession are accepted,^ The three 
upper classes arOi as a rule, allowed the right to perform 
sacrifices, etc*, and even iudras and women attain s^vation 
through the grace of the Lord.^ The author finds that active 
service and renunciation of the world get equal support from 
the scriptures, S and is himself inclined towards the combining 
of the spirit of renimdation witli strenuous life.^ Action 
done out of ignorance^ but not all action, impedes the rise 
of spiritual perception or jSluiaj Whatever freedom we 
might have after attaining release, on earth, even in the 
jivajimukta condition, action b enjoined.^ Following the 
Upanisads, the SOira ailo^v's worship of gods who grant 
blessings to their devotees, though even these are governed 
by the supreme.^ The reality is beyond and not contained in 
the pratikas, or sj-mbols, wluch are permitted in view of the 
weakness of man.^*^ The absolute is avyakta or immaidfested, 

■ It, t, 34, * lii^ 2. 41 : XdHflldAl trp., lil. S. 

1 U. }. 4 «>- 4 S- * i 5 > 34-38: iii- 4 - 38- 

t Hi- 4, 9. * iii. 4. 5a-3j, T iii. 4 * 

* Ul. 4. ja, ♦ BL 2. 38-4T. " iv. t. 4. 
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lliougli he is seen in the state oi samrMhana.'^ The highest 
kind of religion is the possession of God^vision. Those who 
are incapable of developing this ^ritual intuition rely on 
the iastrai. The ultimate end of the indiWdual is the attain* 
ment of the self.^ We cannot say whether this union with 
the sdf is of the nature of identity or communion and fellow¬ 
ship* Badarayana hdieves in jlvanmuktl or Uboration in 
life. Knowledge of Brahman puts an end to the kannas 
which have not begun to operate,! though the body lasts 
until the karmas which have started to operate {arabdha) are 
exhausted .4 

In chapter iv we have an account of how the individual 
soul reaches Brahman through the devayana, whence tlicre is 
no return. In iv. 4 . 5 - 7 , tie chaiacteristks of the released 
soul come up for discussion. According to Au^ulomi, its 
duef feature is thought. Jaimini maintains that it has a 
number of exalted qualities, and the author of the Sutra 
declares himself in favour of a combination of these two 
views. After mentioning the almost infinite power and 
knowledge wliich will come to the Liberated soul on attaining 
mok^, the autlior remarks that none, however, wall get the 
power of creating, ruling and dissolving the universe,? since 
that belongs to God alone. Madliva and E^anuja easily 
explain this passage, since it is in line wnth their doctrine of 
the eternal distinction of soul and God.* Badaiaj/ana, how¬ 
ever, is not explicit on this question. While some passages 
declare the difference to be pernianent,7 others explain it 
away.* 


V 

COXCLUSTON 

Badarayana affirms a monistic ^new of the world. He will 
have nothing to do with polytheism or a plurality of inde¬ 
pendent and equally ultimate reals or unoriginate souls or a 
dualism between and the Evil One. He accepts the two 
views of Brahman as the indetemiinate inteUigence (nirvi^c^a 

* til. 2. 2J-14. ■ i. 1 . 9- * 

4 Jv- 1. 15- * iif. 4. 17- ‘ i- 1- *7- 

? iv. 4. 17 !lE|d ^ iv. 
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cinni^tra) held by Badari^ Ka^krtsiia and Audulorni, and 
determinate personal Lord (savBe^) hdd by ASmarathya 
and Jaimini. From the nature of the Snira^ it is not possible 
to set forth the way in which these two accounts are reconciled 
in the mind of the aiithon The Upanisads declare that 
Brahm^ is avik^i or changeless, nityam or eternal. The 
world is changing and impemiajient. How can such an 
effect issue froin such a cause ? The Siilra simply asserts 
on the basis of iruti that Brahman develops itself into the 
universe and remains transcendent.* 

Tbe attempt at a more adequate definition of the causality 
of Brahman (brahmakiranat^J leads to divergent views, Saihkara 
atguea that Brahman produces the world without undergoing any 
substantial change^ Ramlouja and Vallabha believe that the world 

the actual product ql Brahman, i.t. Brahman Is really transformed 
into the world. Again, B 3 .darSya^?a says, tliougb Brahman is in the 
individual sculp stiU, there is no poUutiou of Brahman by the defects 
of the individual on account of the different m nature between the 
two,* He asserts both identity and difference between Brahman and 
the individual soul. There is no logical statement of this position. 
Saihkara finds it Impossible to make the SutrakSra's ideas of Bralmiau 
applicable to the nirguoa, nirvi^el^ Brahman of the Upaoi^ds, wliiJe 
the other commentators are willing to take the Sutmlcara's definitions 
Eia relevant to the highest Brabman. The latter argue that the 
Sutrak^ra is unaware of the theory of a twofold Brahman or of the 
nnrealiiy of the world. The author of the could not have 

refuted the S^mkhya and discussed the theories of creation so seriously, 
if he had held that the world was an appearance, in which case its 
creatorship was out of the question. It may well be that Bldar^yaqa 
believes In a really changing aspect of the Divine nature, a svaga- 
tabheda, w'bich enables Brahman to- manifest itself in various objects 
and under the limitations of individual life, A clear statemeut is, 
however, lacking^ 

The state of the released soul is oue of nan-separation [avibh&ga) 
from Bralimao. This simple formula of noil-separatioji is capable of 
varied interpretatioiis which it gets from Use later commentators. 
Sarhkora taks it to mean a complete identification with the uoivernal 
aolf, while BjUxiinuja interprets it as a partial assimilatioii to God, 
Hoom is found for both in fiarhkara's systeiru On the question of 
ethics, B^arS,yaoa does not discuss tlie relation of renunciation to 
action and the efficacy of these to the attainment of the end. In 
religion, he looks upon Brahman as unmanifested [avyaktft], and yet 
as an object of gpiritual perception. The two require to bo recoaciled. 


TOL. n 
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The Siiira oi BadarSyapa reflects the indecision and 
vagueness characteristic of the Upaiii5ads, whose teachings 
it attempts to set forth, and harbours within it many 
seeds of doubt and discussion. Any attempt at a more 
precise diaracterisation oi the views of the sutras is bound 
to contain many rocks of offence and sources of spiritual 
disturbance. We shall see in the sequel how identical formulas 
give rise to various interpretations through the diflerecces of 
actual setting into which they are roedved. 


CHAPTER vm 

THE ADVAITA VEDANTA OF ^Al^KARA 


iDtroduction—Dat^—Life aini peraDoali^ of ^ai±ik4rA^Iitera-ture— 
Kdrikd —Buddhist mflOTmw—Aoalyii* of flxperkiiicv— 
Cau^atioa—Creation—Ettiicfi and religion—ReLatHiq tij Buddluaixi— 
GencraJ estimate of position—BbartrliaTt^EJiartipirapalkn 

—^ihkara's relation to ttie Gpani^ads and tfan BroAflid ^Sdfra^Helation 
to ByddhSam and other systeua ^ philosoptiv^The roali^ of Atman 
—tta nalufo^XbKsry of knowledge—Mcohaniam at knowledge—Per- 
eeptionj its nature and vatieties—Infeience—Scriptural testimony-^ 
Berntalkia o( sobfectivism—Criterfoii of tmth—loadeqaaoj of loglcaJ 
knowledge — Self-coosdoasiie^ ^ Adhyiaa ^ Acubkava — Scriptural 
auCbority—Higher wisdom and lower knowledge—^aihkara end Kant> 
Be-jgsoQ and Bradley—The objective approaclsr—Reality and erdstcnce 
—Space, time and cause^The world of phenorneoa—Bialmian—Saguaa 
and Nirguua—l^vara—Proofs for the exkteoce oE God—Brahman and 
lAvara—Personality—Crntloii—^The pbeoooienal; character of 
Being, not-being and becoming—The phenomenality of the world— 
The doctrine of mfiya^Avidy 4 —la tbe world an iUnsion I —Avidyi and 
in^yft—-Hie world of natum—The Individual self —Siksia and jTva— 
Brahman and jtva^—AvacchedavMa—Bimbapratihimbavida—ilvaja 
and jfvar-^Ekajlvavdda and AockajlvavSda—Ethics—Charges ot intel- 
lectualism and asceticism consider^™JfifLoa and Karma—Karma and 
freedom—\fokfa—Putun life—Religion—Conclu^D. 

I 

Introduction 

The Ad^^tism of SadikaiB is a. system, of great speculative 
daring and logical subtlety. Its austere iateliecttialism, Sts 
remorseless logic, wtuch marches on indifferent to the hopes 
and beliefs of man, its relative freedom from theological 
obsessions, maJee it a great example of a purdy philosophical 
scheme. * Thibant, who cannot be charged with any partiality 
for Satiikara, speaks of his philosophy in these words: " Hie 
doctrine advocated by Samkara is, from a purely phiJosophicaJ 
point of view^ and apart from all theological consideratlonSi 
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the most important and interesting one which has arisen on 
Indian soil; neither those forms of the Vedanta which diverge 
from the view represented by Samkara, nor any of the non* 
Vedantic systems can he compared with the so-called orthodox 
Vedanta in boldness, depth and subtlety of speculation." ^ 
It is impossible to read Sariikara's writings, packed as they 
are with serious and subtle thinking, without being conscious 
that one is in contact with a mind of a very fine penetration 
and profound spiiituaiiiy. With his acute feeling of the 
immeasurable ’world, his stirring gaze into the abypial 
mysteries of spirit, his unswerving resolve to say neither 
more nor loss than what could be proved, Saihkara stands 
out as a heroic figure of the first rank in the somewhat motley 
crowd of the religious thinkers of mcdiseval India. His 
philosophy stands forth complete, needing neither a bdore 
nor an after. It has a self-jusUfjung wholeness characteristic 
of works of art. It expounds its own presuppositions, is ruled 
by its own end, arid holds all its dements in a stable, reasoned 
equipoise. The list of qualifications^ w'hich Samkaia lays 
dow'n for a student of philosophy brings out how, for him, 
philosophy is not an intellectual pursuit but a dedicated life. 
The first, " discrimination between things eternal and non- 
ctemal," demands of the student the power of thought, wliich 
helps him to distinguish betw'ccn the unchanging reality and 
the changing world. For those wdio possess this power, it is 
impossible to desist from the enterprise of motapliysics. 
" Kenunciation of the enjoyment of the reward here and in 
the other world ” Is the second requirement. In the empirical 
world and man's temporal life within it there is little to 
satisfy the aspirations of spirit. Philosophy gets its chance, 
as well as its justification, through the disillusionment which 
life brings. The seeker after truth must refuse to abase 
himsdf before things as they are and develop an austere 
detachment characteristic of the superior mind Moral pre¬ 
paration b insisted on as the third requisite, J and, lastly, 
longing for liberation (mumuk§utvam) is mentioned. 'We 

» Intnductkiii to ES,, p. *lv. Tlie *yatem of 5artlk!w?^, ncoording to 
Sir Charles Eliot, " in conaiatpai^, thoroughncH and profundity^ holds the 
trst piace In Tndlaii phibsophy (HirMfwwm and Buddhism, voL fi, p. loS). 

■ S.B.p latroducticHi. * S.B., ii. l,i^ 
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must have a mind disposed, as St. Luke expresses it, "for 
eternal life." * Samkara presents to us the true ideal of 
pldlosophy, which is not so much know^Iedge as wisdom, not 
so much logical learning as spiritual freedom. For ^aiiikara, 
as for some of the greatest thinkers of the world, Plato and 
Plotinus, Spinoza and Hegel, philosophy is the austere vision 
of eternal tnithp majestic in its freedom from the petty cares 
of man's paltry life. Through the massive and at the same 
time subtle dialectic of Soritkara there shows forth a ’^dvid, 
emotional temperamentp without which philosophy tends to 
become a mere game of logic. A master of the strictest logic, 
he is also master of a noble and animated poetry which belongs 
to another order. The rays of his genius have illumined 
the dark places of thought and soothed the sorrows of 
the most forlorn heart. While his philosophy fortifies and 
consoles many, there are, of course, those to whom it seems 
to be an abyss of contradiction and darkness. But whether 
we agree or differ^ the penetrating light of his mind never 
leaves us where we 


II 

Date and Life of Samkara 

According to Tdaugp Saiiikara flgurlsJied about the middle or the 
end of the century a.d.^ Sir K. G. Bhaodarkar proposes A-d, 6So 
as the date of Samkara's birthp and is even incLiDed to go a few years 
earlier. I Max arfllJer and Professor Macdoncll hold that he bom 
in A.D, ySS, arid died m a.h. Bto. That he flourished in the first quarter 
of the ninth century is also the opinion of Professor Keiths 

Ttie picture of a solitary ascetic thinker, at bome in ansteme medita¬ 
tion as well as in practical work, touches our imagination. Sonie of 
Samkara^s disdples compiled biographical accounts of which the cliief 


* Arfi, 3 dil 4 S. See I.P.^ pp. 45“4^ 

■ His argument is that PUr^Ekvannaa refcoed to in ^ihkara^i wnt- 
mentury oq the was a Buddhist king of Alagadha about that time. 

1 See the Rtfiort m rAs Sf^rck far SartskfU MSSr, 1 && 2 , p. 
i I.L.A., p. 30, In the N5nili4Eoka of Ptaito^kaaindrajtix^i of Kr^Ma 
MMjw (elcv^enth century the most popular illustrations of the 

coheeption of is those of the mirage and the snake^rop<^ are given. 
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are MSdham's Sfimhafodip^ijayu and ADandagiH'fi Satkharmrijaya^* 
Saiiikara bdonged to the simple^ leamed and hardworking Xaitthfidri 
eect of Bralmiiris of Malabar^ and is generally supposed to have been 
bora at K^ladi, on the West Coast of the peninsula.* Though there 
is a traditiDn dmt Siva was the family deity of Satbkara, it b aiso 
held that he was by birth a Silkta. Early in his youth he went to 
a Vedic sehooL^ presided over by Govindap the pupil of Gau^apUda* 
la ail his worksp Samkaia snbscribes himself as the pupil of Govinda, 
who evidently taught him the main piindples of the Advaita System^ 
Even while a young boy of eight he is said to have devoured with 
avidity and delight all the Vedas. Apparently he was a youthful prodigy 
of Ve^c learning and free intelilgeucep He was impressed with the 
mystery and importance of life^ aM had an early vision of the beauty 
cl holiaj^r Before he learned the ways of the wv^rld, he rejected them 
and became a sailfiy^inH But he was no passioidess recluse. The 
pure flame of truth burned within him^ He wandered as a teacher 
from place to place^ engaging in diBcussions with the leaders of other 
schi^^b of thought. Accoiding to the traditional accounts^ he met, 
in the coiirso of Uiese touis^ KurnSrila i and Mi^ra, who later 

became his disciple under the name of SuicSvar£cdrya.-i The story of 
his entering the dead body of Amaruka shows that Samhara was an 
adept in yogic practices. He es^tablished four mutts or monasteries^ 
of whidi the chief is the one at Sringeri in the Mysore Provinoe^ The 
others are those at Puri in tlie East, DvfirahA in the West, and 
Badarin^ith in the Himalayas. A touching incident, about which 
tradition is imanimoua^ shows how full of the milk of human kindness 
luid filial affection Samkara was. In open defiance of the rules which 
govern the order of Safifi^^sins, Samkara performed the funeral rites oi 
bis mother, and tlius incurred the serious opposition of his community. 
He died at Kedfimath in the Himalayas at the age of thirty-two, according 
to the tradition. To us, men of life and filing, there seems to ^ a certain 
bareness m the Ufe of Saihkara bcMne the colour and joy of cheerful 
feDowship and sodal amtisenicnt, but this is generally the case with 
those who pursue the higher life and feel called to exalt God's rlghteoiB- 
ness and the claims of spirit He was a prophet commkrioned to lead 
a people along the paths of virtue, and nobody in India can undertakn 


I CtdvUisB and SadSjianda wtOto some accounts. Sftanda Pur^^s gives 
m few facta (sre he), A Aladhva writer^ K^jhlyoplclr]^, relates some detiuls 
in his MadJivitviJtiyit and M^insafljoW, But Dlany of the facts mentioned 
in these are legendary and of douhtfuL hktoricaJ value. Sex Lifs and Timfi 
nf ^athhara, by C. N. Kiris^aawamj Aiyar, Kfadiaa, 

> Anaodagirl holds that Smtvkara was bom at Cldaxabaram. La 44 b.cl 
and died id n &.C. His views have pot received much support. 

1 A South Indian traditloii states that Soihkara was a disefpio of 
Kumjirila. 

4 Professor HirtyRiuis of Mysore has urged cogent afgumenta against 
the identiEcatkiii of Surdvora with Maudauii Mi^a. See J.K.ArSi, April 
oud January 
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this tASk if btj does not back his loesdag^ with a life of detachment 
from the oafes of the world. 

In a few yeans l^amkara practised several careerg, each enough to 
satisfy an ordinary mafL, His (^eat achievement in the held of specu¬ 
lation 15 the Advaita system which he developed by means of commen- 
tarics on the ancient texts. He found it the b^t way to recondlo 
oontcmporaiy standards of knowledge and bdief with the andent texta 
ami traditions. The sixth and the seventh centuries saw the rise o4 
popular Hindiusm. In the South, Buddhism had begun to decline ^ 
and Jainism was at its zenith. The Vodio rites were failinf into 
digrepute. Saivite bhaktas {adiylrs) and Vai^^avite devotees (ilvirs) 
were popularising the way of devctioti to God. Festivala and temple 
worship connected with Purfiglc Hindutsm were spreading everywhere* 
In South I ndla the Paliava soverei^ty was supreme^ and In the freedom 
and peace afforded by a central government^ Brahmanism was bdng 
transformed into Hinduism. The roHgintis persuasions of the Paliava 
kings give a clear indication of the rtconatruction then taking place^ 
\V!iilo the earlLot ndeis of the F^Uava dynasty were BuddhUts> those 
next in order were VaifOavites, while the latest ’wefe Saivltes. As a 
reaction against the ascetic tendency of Bnddhisni and the devotional 
one of theism, the MiEiilThsakas were exaggerating the Importance of 
Vedic ritea. Kuiuiiila and Mao^Jana MMra denounced the value of 
jdana and safifly'lsa, and insisted on the value of karma and the atap 
of the householder. Saihkam appeared, at one and the same time, as 
an eager champion of the orthodox faith and a spiritual reformer. He 
tried to bring back the age frtsm tho brilliant luxury of the PiirioM 
to the mystic truth of the Upani^ads, Tho power of the faith to lead 
the soul to the higher life becamo for him the test of its strength. He 
felt impelled to attempt tlie spiritual direction of his age by fonnulating 
a philosophy ond reUgioo which could satisfy the ethical and spiritual 
needs of the poople better than the systems of Buddhkm^ MimimsA 
acd Bhakti. The theista were veiling the truth in a mist of sentiment. 
With their genius for mystical experiencep they were indifferent to the 
practical ooncems of Uto. The Mlmiihsaka emphajitB on karma 
developed ritualism devoid of spirit. Virtue can face the dark perils 
of life and survive only if it bo the fine flower of thought. The Advaita 
philosophy alone, in the opinion of Samkaja, could do justice to the 
truth of the conflicting creeds, and so he wrote all bis works with the 
one purpose of helping the individual to a realisation of the identity 
of hia soul with Bmlinfiaji^ which is the means of liberation from 
sAiiis^a,* In his wanderings from his birthplace in Malabar to th* 
Hlmlrlavas tn tlie Dorth he came across many phasca of worship* and 


* Whilfr Fahlin saw BuddhisM fldiariflhJiig in the fifth ccaltiry* Yufui- 
Chwnng, wbo ckim Liter, ij. in the sixth end sevicnth centurtesH wiincs^ed 
evident aigtifl of dedlne. BApa'a Hor^acarita oonfi^nns this impmaloDi 

i Sartij^iahetoiuvfttia^lunabfahEeatm&lkAtvavldy&pTatipattaye.'' See 
S.B,, i* I. I* 
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accepted all whkb had in them the power to elevate man and 

refine his life. He did not preach a single escdosive method of salva¬ 
tion, but conipi>sed hymns of nnniistakAble giraodenr addressed to 
the dififerent gods of popular Hindnisin—Visnn, ^iva, Sakti^ Surya, 
All this affords a ftHlcing testinLony to the universality of his sym¬ 
pathies and the wealth of natural endowment. While revivifying the 
popular religion, he also purified it. He pnl down the grosser mani¬ 
festations of the SSkta worship in South India, and it ia a pity that 
his influence is not perceptible in the great temple of Kali in Calcutta. 
In the Deccan, it is said that he suppressed the unclean worship of 
Siva as a dog under the name of Malldri^ and the pernicious practices 
of KfipaliJtas whose god Bhairava desired human victims. He con¬ 
demned branding or marldiig the body with hot metallic designs. 
He learned from the Buddhist church that discipline, freedom from 
superstition and ecclesiastical organisations help to preserve the faith 
clean and sitong, and himself established ten leLigious orders of wMiih 
four retain their prestige till to-day, 

TIse life of £ariikam makes a strong impression of contraries. He 
is a philosopher and a pcKt, a savant and a saint, a mystic and a religicms 
reformer. Such diverse gifts did he possess that different images 
present tliemselvcs, if we try to recall his personality. One sees h im 
in youthj on fire with intellectual ambition, a stiff and intrepid debater ; 
another regards him as a shrewd political gcoJuiS, attempting to impress 
on the people a sense of unity; for a third, he is a calm philosopher 
engaged in the single effort to expose tlie coutradietiDn& of life and 
thought with an unmatched incisiven-ess ; fora fourth, he is the mystic 
who declares that we are all greater than we know. There have been 
few minds more nniversaJ than bis. 


Ill 

LlTERATUltS 

The Central texts of the school are Sarhkara's commentaries on 
the prindpaL Upanisads/ the BkagauadgliM and the Veddnia S(^tra. 
Upadciaialia$rl and reflect his general position. His 

popular hymns to the different forms of Godhead^ such as Dak^inS- 
SiotfA, Ifariml^ Siotra^ jinaiEiijs/ulaK and 
explain to ns his faith in life and justify his love of it. Other works 
attributed to him are ApfevajmsucI^ Atmabodha^ Mtfhamudgara, DiUa- 
iMf, and commentaries on Vi^itusakasrundnta and 

Sanai^itjdflya, The many strands of the complex texture of hia 

■ TbfS the Brhoddra^yaka, the TmUitlyA, the Aiiarcya, the 

^veidivafara, the the the lid, the Pra^na, the and 

the AfAp^iJAyo. He Is also said to have written cornmentaria cn the 
dlAdrvdJiAM, sod Upani^adi. 
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personality found their expj^cssLon in his wridngs. The great point 
about his style is the way in which it mirrors the qualities of lits mind, 
its force, its logic, its feeling and its tense of humour. The philosophy 
set forth by Saihlcmi has a long history which ia yet in progress. The 
upholders of other view's geueraJly support their positions bv refuting 
those of Sanikara. Thia has rendered necessary a defence of Samkara's 
petition in every age. It is not possible for us to trace adequately 
the fortunes of tu-S system in times later than his own.* 


* Sure^varat.'^Srya^s and Nui^Aawmyasiddhi^ 

Padmzp^a's F<iAatpSdiM. and Anandjigiri'a Nyayanir^aya are well-known 
Advaita treatisqa, whieh were composed unmediAtely after Sudikara'A tinw=. 
Amakin aada's K^iipatAru ftnlddle of the thirteenth century) is a comineoitaiy 
on Appaj-adrit^ita (sixteenth Mntuxy) wrote his Kulp&ttfrupari- 

jBflffl, a vclmnlnous treatise op the Kaipaioru, Hig Siddh^rrialsia ia an 
important Bmuiniajy of the divergent developments of Advaita, Padma- 
pAda's FoAfiapddp'Ad, which ia an elaboFate gkisa on the first four sdlraa 
conLmepted on by FrakA^tman (a.d. izw) in his Pa^atpadikAvitrara^a. 
Vidyajapya (fourteenth laxntury), generally identihed wiHi Sdadhava, wrote 
his Vivara^apramtyasatkgrahA as a gloss on Frakii£atniaii's worlc. ViTiile 
hLa is a elassio of later Advaita, his yJ wiViAo is also of 

considerable value. Tradition is divided sa to the authorship of the 
Vktyanujya is said to have written the first six chapters and 
TJhaiatrtlrtha the other nine (sw PltambaTasvflmhi's ed„ p. C). Ni 5 ealadaaa, 
b his VriliprabAS^iira (p. ^24), assigns the firrt ten to Vidyarauya and the 
other five to BhAjatftlrtha^ Sarymjfifitmarattnl (a.o. goo) made a general 
survey of Saifikara’s position in his Savftk^paidrira^a. which was commented 
On by Rdmat[rtlia« Ilar^a'g Kka^f 4 i^nakka^ 4 aAkSdya (a.p. T190] La the 
greatest work of Advaita dialectics. It U one long dissertation on the 
vanity of philosophy. Setting forth the babilJty of the human mind to 
compass those exalted objects which Ita speculative ingenufty Enggesta ai 
worthy of its pursuit In the spirit of NdgArJuna, he anolysea the common 
categories with minuteness and acciiracy and takes the reader through a 
long and arduous process of diasection to establish the simple truth that 
nothing can be conclusively proved to be either true or falao, Ev'cr^dhing 
ia doubtfaf except nniveraol consodusaess. His belief la the nltimate 
reality of spirit marks him off from Buddhist nihilism (L 5). He discuses 
at great length the priimApas of the Kylya, its theory of causation, and 
arguea that the Nyaj'a is busy with apparent exislcnce and not reality. 
The diversity of things Lt not idtiniate (L while the absolute is, though 
never known. Citsukha wrote a commenta^ on it in addiiion to an inde¬ 
pendent work on the same lines known og Taiivadipi^d. CiltukhfyOM is 
cridcH^ed in NySydm*iam. Madhusfidana Sarasvatf (sixteenth centuryj 
criticises the latter work in his ^dfflpCasVdjfAf. Rilmlcirya criticises Jrasre- 
siddbi in. bis TaraM^i^l. Gau 4 abrahm 3 nandiyam, nr Cnriirrftn^Hi^d, a work 
by BrahmAnanda, is a defence of Advmi^fiddhi against Ihe critidam of Tufaii- 
^ihkara Ktl^ra and Raghnnfitha wrote indEpendent works on the 
i^Aafc^aHd. ja's (sixteentb tentu ry} is an excellent 

manual of logical metaphysIcB. RamakrE^, the sou of DhamiarAja, wrote hln 
on It. AmoxadAsa's Mamprabhd is a usefnl gloss on it. 
VijfiAnahhik^'a (sixtaonth century) attempts to prove that 

Che duality of the Sithkhya persists within the Vedinta. Advaitananda's 
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IV 

Gaudapada 

GaiK^ap^da * is the first systematic exponent of the 
Advaita Vedanta. He is reputed to be the teacher of 
Saihkara's teacher, Govinda, and is said to have lived about 
the begiiuiing of the dgUth century or the end of the seventh.* 
It is said that Gaudapida also wrote a commentary on the 
Uitsr\igtia. The central principles of the Advaita philosophy, 
such as the orders of reality, the identity of Brahman and 
Atman, Maya, the inappiicabifity of causation to ultimate 
reality, jnana or wisdom, as the direct means to mok^ or 

BrahmarndySi/hfirenm (lirtccatih oentary), GoviadSjiaild&'t RainaprahtiA, 
Sa^lilisacLda^t {G^t«eDUl century)^ with its octniinenhiTies, 

and Prakiiianandii's Si4dh^niikmukt&f^i, Sadananda^fi 

^i, T - ftk^ Mtiara'a AdvaiUimahafu.ndik ane ottier i^'orks of 
oonsidpr^ble import^cn. Many of the tatfrT Up^ni^dA, such as Muhopam^ad 
and reUgiDiii works LLJto YQgaiidsiilka and advocate 

advaitbm, ia cobured by the Buddhist views, Cp* 

Vad idnih diiyats tai3 n^tl kim api dbruvana 

Yutha ^nndhaxvanagiLrBm y^tha coahniSthalQ 

Many Other works on Advaita Ved^at^ have been written which do not 
add to the depth and solidity of 5pLfhLAifa.'i utterances. ‘Sure^voxa, 
V&;aspati, Fadmsp^da^ Har^. Vldy^a^ya, Citsukha, SarrajdatmaiuiuiJp 
hfadhusadaaa Sarasvatl, Appayadlksitar though they all belong to the same 
general type of thiokiug, have sotuethlug fresh lo say,, and reflect some facet 
□f the iceaumg of ahsotute idealism not seen before with the same miensity. 
WMLe they empby the saine method and ejcpoimdi the same view, they yet 
manage to maintaiD their own mdivIduaJities. 

1 ^ is, perhapd^ not the same as the author of the GOmtXiDUtary OQ the 
Sddikhya syatein. 

^ He must be mneLh earlier, since Walle^tcr states that the is 

quoted m the Tibetan translation of Bhavavivelsa's The latter 

author is earlier than Yuan Chwang, and Gaui^ajiada tnnst be thtreforo 
about A.o, 550 or so {see Jacobi, J.A.O.S., April 1915). Jacobi believes 
that the Kdrikd is later than the BJS. This view is not aflcoted by the 
absence of any references to the B.S. m the ancient Buddhist works, for 
the ** enigmatical character of the B.S. makes it imposmbte for outsiders 
to quote it to ihuftrate paints of the Vedanta philosophy. " Beside?, the 
Buddhists mny have ignored the oed VedAota of ^dainyapa. aa the jainas 
did so late as the ninth cexttury aji,; but they could not well have ignored 
the Gaadxiip^«l^ work taught a philosopby which rc^emhled their 

own m many regards '* (J,A.O,S., April 1913}. Many Indian scholoje ate 
ludined to Jacobi's opinind^ though not lor Ma icaaons, ma against that oi 
Wfcilesef, 
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freedom, and the mooncdvability of absolute nothing, are set 
fortli in the Kdrika. Tliis work is divided into four chapters* 
The first, called the Agaraa, explains the text of the MStiitl- 
i^opAtti^ad. Gaudapada tries to show that his view of 
reality is sanctioned by iruti and supported by reason,* The 
second diapter, called Vaitatiiya, explains by means of argu¬ 
ments the phenomenal nature of the world, characterised as 
it is by duality and opposition. The tiurd part establishes 
the Advaita theory. In the last part, called Aliita^nti or 
Quenching the Firebrand, there is a further development of 
the Advaita position regarding the sole reality of the Atman 
and the relative character of our ordinary experience. As a 
stick burning at one end, when waved round, quickly produces 
an illusion of a circle of fire (alatacakra), so is it with the 
multiplicity of the world-* It refers to the Yogacara views, 
and mentions the name of Buddha half a dozen times. 

Gaudapada lived at a time when Buddliism was widely 
pre\'alcnt. Naturally he was familiar Viith Buddhistic doc¬ 
trines, which he accepted when they were not in conflict 
with his own Advaita. To the Buddliists he appealed on the 
ground that his view did not depend on any theological text 
or revelation. To the orthodox Hindu he said that it had 
the sanction of authority also. His liberal views enabled him 
to accept doctrines associated with Buddhism and adjust 
them to the Advaita design. 


V 


Analysis of Experienc® 

We have referred, in another place, to tlie theory of the 
grades or kinds of consciousness sketched in the 
pa)ii^ad,'$ Gaudapada takes his stand on this analysis and 


* iii. 33. 

■ Set alsd Ups»Uad, vL simile is freqBEntly employiMl 

in Buddlaiat wTitmgf. Indeed, in SanB«a|c and thought the KAHka ot 
Gaudapada beare a strikirif? r«einbl:tn«i to the MAdhyamU^ wntin^ and 
rj^ti m-any Ulnatratiotia oaed in them. Cp. especially il ja - $ 9 - 

See J^R-A.S., igio. pp^ 136 0. , - „ r.. 

1 See vol. i. pp. 3a-3j. iS9«. Cp. Tfuth W 

pp, ^6a-4, 
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urges that dream experiences are on a par with the waHng 
ones. If the dream states do not fit into the context of the 
general experience of our fellow men or of our own normal 
experience,< it must be understood that it is not because 
they fall sliort of absolute reality, but because they do not 
conform to our conventional standards. They constitute a 
separate class of experiences, and, uithin their order, they 
are coherent. The water in the dream can quench the thirst 
in the dream, and to say tliat it does not quench the real 
tliirst is irrelevant. To say so is to assume that waking 
experience is real in itself and is the only real. The two, 
waking and dream states, are equally real within their 
orders or equally unreal in an absolute sense,* Gau^pada 
recognises that the objects of waking experience are common 
to us all, while those of dreams are the private property of 
the dreamer.J Yet he says; " As in dream, so in waking, 
the objects seen are unreal," < His contention is that what¬ 
ever is presented as an object is unreal. The argument that 
all objects are unreal and only the subject that is the constant 
witness self is real, is sugg^ted in some Upani^ds and 
developed with negative results in Buddhistic thought. It is 
now employed by Gaudapada to prove that life is a waking 
dreamJ We accept the waking world as objective, not 
because we experience other people's mental states, but 
because we accept their testimony. The relations of space, 
time and cause, which govern the objects of the waking 
wrorld, need not be considered to be ultimate. According to 
Gaudapada, " By the nature of a thing is understood that 
which is complete in itself, that which is its very condition, 

> il. 

* " Wlwsn I (ionfilcler tbs matter emfoUy, I (Jo not find m BmgSe chaLTafi- 
ten^tic by ineaii^ of wbicti I dcrtainJy dete-imkifi wbelh^r I am awaike 
QT whetber I dmam. The vtsioM of a dream and the eTpenenceB of my 
viraking' are ao much tbM 1 am oompliebely puziilcd, and 1 do not 
really know that I am not dreaming at this momcDt ** (l^escartes; 
iiiyHf, p> i)^ Pascal » right when he averts that if the aame dream came to 
us every night we should be just as much occupied by It ob by the things 
which wc see evtiy day. To quote his words : " 1/ an arhtsau wei^ Mttaio 
that ha would dream every night for fully twelve hours that he was a king, 
I believe that ha would be just as happy as a km^ who draama every ni^ht 
for twolva houxn that he is an 

I Ei. Mr * If. 4+ 


I a $1. 
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that which is inbontj that which is not accidental, or that 
which does not c^se to be itself.” * When we apply such a 
test, we find that both the souls and the world are nothing 
by themselves and are Atman only.’ 

The phenomena of experience present themselves to our 
mind as obeying certain laws and bound by certain^relations, 
of which the chief is cause. \Vhat is the order in wWch the 
cause and the effect succeed each other ? If they are simul¬ 
taneous, like the two horns of an animal, they cannot be 
related as cause and effect. The analogy of the seed and 
the tree is not more helpful. We cannot call anytliing an 
effect if we do not know its causeJ In the nature of the 
case, the causal explanation cannot be complete. We regard 
any given state of things as conditioned and ask for its con¬ 
ditions, and w'hcn the latter are found we have to go beliind 
them. Such a process has no finality about it.* If, however, 
we believe that there are beginningless eternal causes which 
arc themselves uncaused and yet produce effects, then how, 
GaudapSda asks, can that which produces itself be unpro- 
ductid (aja) ? How can a thing which changes be also 
eternal ? Wliere can vve find unproduced things producing 
things? Cause and effect are obviously relative, sustaining 
each other and falling together.s Causality is not of the 
nature of reality, but only a condition of knowledge. Gauda- 
pada saira: *' Neither the unreal nor the real can have the 
unreal as their cause; nor can the real have the real as its 
cause , .. and how could the real be a cause of the unreal ? '* * 
The difficulties of causation lead Gaudapada to say that 
" nothing b produced either by itself or by another, nor is 
anything in fact produced, wliether it be being, or non-being, 
or either.” t Causation b an impossibility. We cannot say 
either that God is the cause of the world or tliat the waking 

I iv, 9, * iv. 10. aS, 61, 

1 IV, i6-ai. * CJa, iv. i ai, ^5. 

i iv. 14-15- ■* tv. ,fO. 

7 iv. 12^ ^itikara. comments on thli thus : " In f«ct, the bclnf^ prgdnced 
by something a impcissibLe to eatablnih in any manner. Notbiny b bom 
of itself, ffDDi Ltd owti form. Nothing can reproduce itself, la^ a jai n jar. 
Nor u anything producjed from sonreihing doth from a jar; and 

another doth fstam the ferst; and nothing can be bom both of ilseli and 
<d another for obvious leasooi ^ for a jaj and a cloth cannot together producr 
ei fehcr the nnc ot the Other." 
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experience is the cause of the dream states.* The various 
things, subjective and objective, the individual souls and the 
world, are all tirLreal,^ They only seem to be real so long as 
we accept the principle of causality.! Eveiything is pro¬ 
duced by the power of sarhvrti (or relative truth), and noti^ng 
is therefore ctemai i every^tlung, again, is unborn, being 
inseparable from and there is nothing therefore like 
destruction.*^ * Production and dostmetiem are only pheno¬ 
mena^ and in reality there is nothing produced or destroyed, s 
We have to negate causality and other relations to reach the 
real, which transcends the phenomenal.^ 

It is necessary to note that tlie distinction of subjective 
a4id objective in the Advaita is not identical with the usual 
one. The mental world is as nmeh objective or unreal as 
the material, for the only subject or reality is the Atman. 
Wliile both Gaud^psida and Sariikara advocate this view, 
Sathkara takes special care to distinguish the dream world 
from the waking one. W-Tiile Samkaja insists that the two 
worlds, mental and material, are not of the same kind or 
order, though they are in essence Brahman, Gaudapada is 
liable to the charge of subjectivism in the traditional sense, 
since he uses the arguments which the Buddliist Vijhanavada 
employs to prove the unreality of euxtemal objects of per¬ 
ception and traces them to ideas of mind.T It is the movement 
of consciousn^ (vijfi^inaspandltam) that produces the appear¬ 
ance of the perceiving and the perceived, and we imagine a 
variety where it is not,* The world exists only in the mind 
of man.9 Gaudapada reduces all reality to mental impres¬ 
sions, and declares that the latter have no objective causes. 
" Arguments drawn from tlie nature of the things points to 

' iv. 39. * Iv. 51-53, 67. I iv. 55-50: 41. 

* Iv. 57, J iL ^ Frapailojpaiacrtam, iL 35. 

r Jacobi puts aTgument in tbc folloui'ing ayllogyttlc formi 

"" in the itate axe DOt true : this ihn pmpositkifl 

(pralijfVl); because they are seen, this is the reason (betu) t juat Like thiiiga 
aeea hi a. aream, thlA i£ the Lnstanu (dpfliLntfi.] ^ as things icco In a dn^oin 
are not true, w the property ol being seen bclonp hi Like mantver to thuig? 
seen in tho waking state : this is the applicntiun of the reason (hetnpanaya] 
therefore things &cen in the waking state art alsa untrue; this is the ei>n- 
elusjan. fnigamanaj " IJ.A.Q.S., vnL xxjdii, port L April 1913)■. See 
il. 29, 31; iv, 61-^, 7^-7J* 

t ii. 15 and 17, and iv. 47. 


I iv. 45-48, 71; Iv. 77 ; L 17. 
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the causelessixess of the cause:" * **Tlie dtta (or thoii^t] 
does not relate itself to objects, nor does it allow them to 
reflect themselves in itself; for objects are unreal and their 
reflection h not aport from it (citta)/' = 

Tlie realist contends that ideas and fedings would not 
arise if external things did not cause them. Gaud^pSda 
shows the unreasonableness ol assuming objects existing 
beside and independent of ideas, and Samhara is obliged to 
adnut that this refutatioji is the argument of the Buddhists 
of tlie VijfiSnav^da school who combat the opinion of the 
realists (bahyarthavadins)^ and the teacher agrees with them 
thus 3 

But even the theory of a real flow of ideas is repugnant 
to Gaudapada. He refutes the central position of the Vij lia¬ 
na vada* vij, the reality of citta- "Therefore mind (dtta) 
does not originate, nor do objects cognised by tJie mind 
originate. Those who pretend to xecogniso the origination 
of thoin seem to see only marks in the air.*'" * U the whole 
experience is only apparent* ’what is the distinction between 
true and false percc?ption ? From the standpoint of the 
absolute, there is none at all. The perception of the rope as 
rope is as vicious as the perception of the rope as snake. 
The consdonsness of objects present in w^aking and dream 
experiences is not a constant factor. We have dreamless 
sleep in which there is no cognition of escternal and internal 
objects. We have only a tinity where all things seem to 
melt into one indiscriminate mass of senliency.s The exist¬ 
ence of tins state is a clear evidence that knowledge, with its 
distinctions of knower and known, is not ultimate. Dreams 
are real so long as we dream ; waking experiences so long as 
we do not dream or sleep. Dreamless sleep from which ivc 
pass into Vi'aking or dream is as unreal as the other states, 
and all the three disclose their relative character when the 
individual wakes up " from the sleep of delusion, which has 

^ W. ij, SaihluFaK UTnmcQUn^ on it, writes: ” Jw, etc., which yon 
tnkc as the Qbjcctive causes Qt subjective impcc^icaa, have themseEves no 
eau^, nothiag to rest tipon; they are therefoie act the cause of subjective 
impress id na,"' 

■ iv, 3$, I iv, tji, ay—^ 7 * * IV, aS, 

r Yatha T^trau neijeua t&marSji^vibliajyantfinaih sarvfiih ghatuun iva. 
U^Uvat pnjhSniighana eva, S-B. Up. 5, 
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no beginmng, and realises the unbonij ever awake, dreamless, 
one, without a second." * 

Anotlier reason assigned for the unreality of the world is 
that " anything wliich is naught at the beginmng and is so 
also at the end, necessarily does not e.\ist in the middle."* 
In other words, whatever has beginning or end is unreal.} 
The test of reality is not objectivity or practical efficiency, 
but persistence for all time or absolute sell-existence. Objects 
of waking experience come to naught in dreams, and vice 
versa. Gaudapada thus establishes the unr^ character of 
the w'orld of experience (i) by its similarity to dream states ; 
( 2 ) by its presented or objective character; ( 3 ) by the unin- 
telligibility of the relations which organise it; and ( 4 ) by its 
non-persistence for all time. 

Admitting tliat relativity is the all-absorbing power 
governing things in the realm of experience, he posits the 
reality of something which transcends experience and rcla- 
tiNdty, The possibility of the relative implies the reality of 
the absolute. If we deny the real, we deny the relative also.^ 
The Upani^ds declare that, beyond the three states, as the 
basis of them all, is the Atman.$ It alone is. It is indi¬ 
visible, for were there parts in it there would be plurality. 
There can be no differences or distinctions in being, for what 
is different from being is non-being, and non-being is not. 
" That w'hich is cannot not be, as that which is not cannot 
also be." * Being b identical with thought, for if it were 
not, it could not otherwise be absolutely one. Thought is 
the same thing as being; but this thought is not human 
thought, which needs an object. Such a conception would 
involve relations and therefore dualism. Thought here means 
simple sdf-lununousness, which renders possible all relative 
knowledge. " The ever unborn, awake, dreamless, illumines 
itself of itself. It b ever illumined by its very nature," 7 
Tlic absolute b not to be confused with a negative blank 

* L16. » a. 6, I ii. 7. « at «8. 

I L t* nicB ^VB. trulhl CpL 

SattvSJ vidy^, svapaatdi 

Prosvjlpaiiuh tu tainasl turf^aih txi^u 

S.P.B., L 91 . 

‘ W. 4 


r tv. 0 T. Sw hIm Hi. 33, 
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such as we have in sound sleep. In. the latter we have non- 
cognition, while in Brahman we have pure cognition*^ The 
three states of waking, dreaming and sleep are the three 
inodes in winch the one unconditioned Atman reveals itself 
when it is htiuied by different upadliis (limitations).^ 


VI 

Creation 

Gainjapada raises the question of the relation between the 
supreme principle Atman and the phenomenal world. If we 
are earnest students of truth (parainarthadntak^) and not" 
mere speculators about creation shall see 

that there is no such tiling as creation at all. The real cannot 
be subject to change. If it be, then the immortal would 
become mortal*" 3 " In no way is it possible that a thing 
can be changed into something quite the opposite.^' ^ All 
becoming is unreal, valid only in the empirical world. In 
reality, there is nothing like distinction (n^ti bheda|_i 
kathamcana ).5 The Atman, which is the one unconditioned 
reality, is cognisant of nothing beside itself* As ^amkara 
says i ** Objects are cognised by a subject in action* not by 
one in simple subsistence.” How this adhyasut or confusion 
of self with not-self, arises, how the one appears as manifold, 
since the indivisible Atman cannot be really divided^ is 
unaccountable, though the fact of the confusion cannot be 
gainsaid, and sometimes it is argued that it is necessaiy to 
seek for an explanation of the world even though it is not 
reaL^ Gau^apada considers the different alternatives sug¬ 
gested to account for creation. " Some regard it as the 
manifestation of God (vihhuti), while others regard it as of 

« fit J4. Sqis L 26 - 3 ? : iil 36 ; iv. 9. 

* The Atman associaivil wttb the pross body, the subtle body ud the 
causal body is called Viivi, and Praifia, Cp, with titfa the Hegeliin 

idea that the auKossive stepa by which the biimaa mind giaduallj* |>a3ses 
Efoiu less ade<^iiate to adequatfl coaceptioiis oJ rtality comfspond to 

the Plages of the proce?^ by wbieh reality ftself la maoLlestcd with over- 
Increasing adequacy in Ad ascendm^ order of phenomena. 

J iii. 19. * 

J iji, 15, 9 and 44. * ^ 
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the nature of dream or illuston (svapnam5yS); others maintain 
that it is the wiU of Cod, while those who believe in time 
declare that everything proceeds from time (kala). ^me say 
that creation is for the sake of enjoyment (bhoga). while 
others hold that it is for sport {krida)'*' Gaudapada rejects 
all these views and declares that " it is the inlierent nature 
of the shining one (devasyai§a svabhivo yam}. What desire 
can he have who has attained all ? " * Rejecting, therefore, 
the view that the world is comparable to a dr«un or an 
illusion. Gaudapada contends that it is the manifestation of 
the very' nature of God. the expression of his power. A 
realistic conception of the world also comes out in other 
passages. " The Atman imagines himself by himself through 
the power of his may a (svam^yaySi). He alone cognises the 
objects so sent forth. This is the last word of the Vedanta 
on the subject." * Here Gaudapada uses the word " mayS." 
in the sense of wondrous power; it becomes the svabh&va. 
or the nature of the Atman. " inseparable from the ever- 
luminous who is hidden by it." s M&yS is also said to be the 
begiiiningless cosmic principle which bides reality from the 
vision of man.f The absolute, together with this principle 
of miya or svabhava, which is the unmanifested (avyakrtam). 
is the livara, " who sends forth all the centres of con^ 
sciousness." i 

The illustrations of earth, iron and sparks of fire used in 
the Upani^ds are meant only to help us to a rcah'sation of 
the absolute,* In later Vedanta this position is elaborated 
into the view of adlty^opapavada. or an illusory attribution 
to be followed by withdrawal.? The metaphysical truth 
contained in these statements is that the empirical world 
has for its substratum the Atman, which, in reality, is a 
non'Cognitton of all duality {dvaitasyagrahaoam}.* "The 
world of duality is mere mtya. the real being the non-dual." ? 
Samkara says; " The variety of experience subsists in the 
Atman, as the snake does in the rope." We should not say 

t i, 7-9. • if. T2. See ajfw iu. to. 1 U. 19. 

I i, 16. i L 6. < 111. 15, 

i VtdSnfaSfira, iL ■ L 13. 17. 

9 RfilySmStrajtii Idaifi dvaitam idvaitam parajxi.aTtliBtat (ti, 17)* 
w S.B- on ii. 19. 
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that the Atman converts itself into the world. It gives 
birth to things as a rope does to a snakes and not in reulity.^ 
It appears to become many only through mayaj and not of 
itself {na tattvatah).' "The existence of the variety of 
experienoe cannot be said to be identical with the Atman, 
nor in any way standing independently by itself, and nothing 
is different or identicaL" ^ The world is neither one with 
the Atman nor different from it. When Gaufjapada has his 
attention fixed on the supreme reality, he declare that the 
world is only a dream or an illusion, and that the differences 
are only apparent. ^ 

The word mSya is not used by Gaudap5.da with any 
strictness. It is used to indicate (i) the inexplicability of 
the relation between the Atman and the world; (a) ^e 
nature or power of livara j (3) the apparent dreamlike 
character of the world The first is brought into greater 
prominence by Sariikara, who is indifferent to the third, 
which makes Gautjapada's position more akin to the samvTti- 
satya or untruth, of the Madhyamikas rather than to the 
v^fivaliirikasatya or practical truth.s 

If the world is the objectivisadon of the mind (cittadriyam) 
imposed on the absolute Atman, so is the jiva. The indi’ 
viduation of the Atman bito the many jivas is only apparent, 
Atman is compared to universal space, and the jiva to the 
same enclosed in a jar ; and when the enclosure is destroyed, 
the limited space (ghatSkSia) merges into the univei^ space 
(mahaka^). The differences are only in such accidents as 
form, capacity and name, but not in the universal space 
itself. Even as we cannot say that the limited space is either 
a part {avayava) or an effect (vtkaia) of universal space, we 
cannot say that the jiva is cither a part or an effect of the 
Atman. The two are one, and the differences are apparent, 
though for practical purposes we have to treat the two as 
distinct,® 

i iii. ^7 : U- 17. * iil- * 7 - ' tt. J4. 

« iij. 19. 44 ; iv. 4j. Sk also U. i 3 . 

i Ga.u4BpSc!!i rcgudl thjC fttopirical Wfirld ot thSn^ (flhftnriM) oa a mafn 
tUusled lilu tlitr iky (gaganppama). Knowledg* to be m ini^gioaiy 

ai uU tbjc Abjccls (juayabtibinap 

♦ iii 3-14. 
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vn 

Ethics and Kelicioh 

The supreme good ior man consists in the breaking down 
of the fetters that ^ut him out from the reality which he is. 
Freedom consists in the Fcalisation of the Atman in the 
indi'V'idual soul,* The freed soul " is never bom, being 
beyond the range of causality.*** When one realises the 
truth, he will live in the world with a sublime unconcern 
comparable to the perfect indllference of inanimate nature 
(jadaval).} He is not bound by the conventional rules and 
regulations .4 

The ethical endeavour consists in a progressive approxima¬ 
tion to the highest good. The distinctions of good and e^nl 
are relevant to the world of experience, where the jivas possess 
the sense of individuality. Since avidya is sometldng which 
affects man*s personality as a whole, in order to get rid of it 
not Only right knowledge but good conduct and devotion to 
God arc nece^iy. Keligion helps us to the attainment of 
the supreme good. Full liberty of worship is allowed to the 
finite soul, who can image the infinite in any way he chooses, 
since all forms rest on the one absolute.! The form of religion, 
resting on the distinction between the human soul and God, 
is a relative one, adopted on account of its instrumental 
value.* Gaudap^ accepts the Yogic method as a means. 
" When the mind ceases from imagining, by a knowledge of 
the truth of the Atman, it becomes naught, and remains at 
rest for want of tilings to cognise.*' 1 The state is not to be 
idenlifiod with sleep, for it is knowledge which has for its 
object Braliman.^ It is beyond conceptual description, 
beyond all duality, in a region where jnana is centred in tlie 
Atman .9 The method of Yoga is a hard one, invoh'ing as it 
does tlie control of mind (manonigmha), so hard that 
Gaudnpada compares it to the effort of the individual 

> U- 3 *. 

* iii. I, 

♦ ai, 35-3*. 


> il. i 8 , 3 $, 
♦ il* 37. 

f iiJ. SJr 
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who is e/ig<igcd in emptying the ocean drop by drop with 
the tip of a straw of kuSa grass.’ The mind, however, 
should not stop in the enterprise until the ultimate bliss is 
attained^ 


vni 

Gaudapada and Buddhism 

The general idea pervading Gaudapada^s worlt, that 
bondage and liberation, the indi^dual soul and the world, 
are all unreal, makes the caustic critic observe that the theory 
which has nothing better to say than that an unreal soul is 
trying to escape from an unreal bondage in an unreal world 
to accomplish an unreal supreme good, may itself be an 
unreality. It is one thing to say that the secret of existence, 
how the unchangeable reality expresses itself in the changing 
universe without forfeiting its nature, is a mystery', and another 
to dismiss the whole changing universe as a mere mirage. 
If we haVe to play the game of life, we cannot do so with 
the conviction that the play is a show and all the prizes in 
it mere blanks. No philosophy can consistently hold such a 
view and be at rest with itself. The greatest condemnation 
of such a theory is that we are obliged to occupy ourselves 
with objects, the existence and value of which we are con¬ 
tinually denying in theory. The fact of the world may be 
mysterious and inexplicable. It only shows that there is 
sometliing else wlxich includes and transcends the world; 
but it does not imply that the world is a dream. Later 
Buddhisnt is responsible for this exaggeration in GaudapSda’s 
theory. He seems to have been conscious of the similarity 
of his system to some pliases of Buddlrist thought. He 
therefore protests—rather overmuch—tliat his view is not 
Buddhism. Towards the end of his book he says: "This 
was not spoken by Buddha." ’ Commenting on this, ^rhkara 
writes: "The theory (of Buddhism) wears a semblance to 
the Advaita, but is not that absolutism which is the pivot cJ 
the Vedanta philosophy." 


V UL 46^41. 


■ Naitad biiddhCDA btiSfitain [iv. 
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Gautjapada's work bears traces of Buddhist influence,* 
especially of the Vijn^avada and the Madliyanuka schools. 
Gaudapada uses the very same arguments as the Vjjh^a- 
vadins do to prove die unreality of the external objects of 
perception. Both Badaraya^ and Sanikara strongly urge 
that there is a genuine dilfcrence between dream impressions 
and waking ones,* and that the latter are not independent of 
existing objects. Gaudapada, however, links the two, waking 
and dreaming, experiences together.^ While Saihkara is 
anxious to free his system from the subjectivism associated 
with Vijn5navada, Gaudapada welcomes it.* Unwilling to 
accept the Vijnanavada as final, he declares that even tlie 
subject is as unreal as the object, and thus comes perilously 
near tlie nihilist positioiL In common with NSgarjuna, he 
denies the validity of causation i and the possibility of change. 

There is no destruction, no creation, none in bondage, none 
endeavouring (for release), none desirous of liberation, none 
liberated; this is the absolute tnith," ^ The empirical world 
is traced to avidya or, in Nagarjuna's phrase, satiiv^ti. 
" From a magical seed is bom a magical sprout; this sprout 
is neither permanent nor peddling. Such are things and for 
the same reason." 1 The highest state beyond the distmetions 
of knowledge caimot be characterised by the predicates of 
existence, non-existence, both or neither. Gaudapada and 
Kagaijuna regard it as something whidh transcends the 
phenomenal.^ In addition to these points of doctrine, there 
are affinities in phraseology which point unmistakably to the 
influence of Buddliism. The use of tlie word " dharma " for 

I There are some wlio believe that Gaudapada was himself a Buddhist 
and WKjfce a ^mmcntaiy qn the Since, in hl3 opuilon 

Huddhi^En tallied with the system of tbt See Djisgii|?ta t Hisiory 

ef Ifidw PhitAJsophy, pp+ 433-42®, 

' ii. t. 3S-5Z. 1 fL 4. 4 fv. 24-23. 

j iL 32 : sv. 4 . % la. 

^ IL 33 ; Mi^hyami/ta i. 1. Sei« abo Yo^o^aii^ha, iv. jS. 2a, 

Na bandho 'sti cm niqk^ 'sti n^batidha 'sd aa bandhanus 
AprabodhUd id am dul|khim prabodhit pravUlyate. 

1 IV, 5 ^. Thia is A paraphrase of the Buddhistic doctrme that '■ from 
void thin^ BJe bona*" 

t PTupaflcopa&unani, ii. 33. Cp. MMhyamiha Kdrik^, L 1 ; also 35 h 
S furvopalartibhopajama^ prap^JIcopaSama^ 

Na kvaeJt k-ieyaclt kaicid dhaitno buddbetia driita^ 
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a tMng or entity, samvrti" for relative knowledge* and 
sanighata ” for objective existence, is peculiarly Buddhistic-* 
The simile of the &ebrand drde is often in Buddhist 
writings as a sjTnbol for unreality.^ 

The Kdrikd of Gaudapada is an attempt to combine in 
one whole the negative logic of the Madhyamikns with the 
positive idealism of the UpajusadSn In Gaudapada the nega¬ 
tive tendency is more prominent than the positive. In 
Samkora we have a more balanced outlook. 


IX 

Ebaft?haiu 

Another predecessor oi SaAkara, whose views were $Mn to his, 
Bhartpharip the tan^oua logician and gramnmnATiJ Accordiog to 
Mas Mailer.4 be died about A.n, 650. His philosophical work is 
V^kyapi^dira, which is more or less Buddhist m its tendencica, l-Tsing 
relates tijat Bhartphaii became several tunes a Buddhist mauk and 
as often lapsed. Kia teachings are not inconsistent with tMs story. 
His insistence on the pbenomenality of the world and detachment 
from things Ls strongly Buddhist in tone. AH tilings are attended 
wdth fear to men * detAChmcnt alone is safer*" * The worldp with all 
its distinctions* is imagined (kaJpanikam). Things oi the world are 
soulless (nairatin3^h though words give them individuality. Bhartrtiari 
Is, however* imlikc the Buddhists when he pcjsits the reality of 
Brahman and views the whole world as a vivarta* or a phenomenon 
based upon it. He identifies Brahman wkh speech. ** Bralmmn with¬ 
out beginning or end, which is the eternal essence of speech, is clianged 
into the form of things like the evolution of the world.*^* * Xh* 


* in. 10 : Iv. 72. 

■ La^knvatdwa, B.T.S. ed.. p. U5. That Gaudap^da gives di a VedJatfc 
adaptation of the Buddhist ^Anyavada b supported by many scholars, such 
U- Jacobi. Poiissin, Sukhtahkai, and Vidh titekhara- fJhattdltiifya. Unfor- 
tucLately ^[hkoira explaiDS away all ohvious refe ranees to Budihisni See 
S.B, uu 1V+ i, 15. 15. 42^ 90, where atiikidg refereum to Buddha and hb 
dcctEine are eicplaiiired away, 

j Dr, WlntenUtx doubts the fdantity of Bhartrharl. the poet, with 
Bhartrhai^ the logician and gramiuanan. Pferhaps In thia thn learned 
doctor is a little over-^cautioits. 

4 S.S, p. 90. 

Ii Sax^'am vELstu bhaySnvJita'ni bhuvi uni^lui, vair^gynn evibhayam# 

* AnadLaidhaDam hTahma Aahdatartvaiii yad ak^ram 
Vivnrtate 'rthabbfiveiia prakriya jagato ystab. 

7dAyap«cti>'i3 I 4 J. 
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eternal word, which is called sphofa* and does not consist of parts^ ia 
indeed Crahmaii.” * The ambiguity of the Greek term “ logos/* 
which means both reason and w'ord^ points to the a^^ty oi the Divine 
reason and the Divine ward. 


X 

Bhak:tr?rapaI5ca 

In hia commontary on the B|^had&iu.nyalra UpanLsad.^ Sathkara 
refers to the dvaitfld vaita (or bhedUbheda) of Dhartrprapadca, accord- 
ing to which Brahman is, at once, one and dual. The causal Brahmaa 
is dhierent from tlie ofTect Brahman, though identical with the latter^ 
when the world returns into the original Brohmim. Samknm observes 
that two contiadictory attributes, duality and non-duality^ caEinot 
both be true of the same subject. An identity in difference is possible 
with regard to phenomenal objects, but not with regard to the 
□Dumenon, Duality may be true lor the individual encased ia the 
up^his^ but it disappears whea he is Ireed Ironj them* 


XI 

SaMRARA'S RELAtlON TO THE UPANI§AI)<S AHO THE 

BR 4 HiiA SUTRA 

Philosophy is the scili-expressioA of the growing spirit of 
mankind, and the philosophers are its voice. Great thinkers 
appear in all great ages, and are as mucli tlie creatures as the 
creators of their era. Their genius lies in the power to seize 
the opportunity of the hour and g^ve voice to the inarticulate 
yearnings that haw been for long struggling in the hearts of 
men for expression. A creative thinker of the first rank, 
&inikara entered into the pliilosophic inheritance of his age, 
and rcintoq>reied it with special reference to its needs. 
Though Hindu thought had practically triumphed over 
Buddliism, the latter had instilled its secret strength into 
the people. Tlie shadow of distrust which Buddhism threw 
over cherished beliefs did not completely vanish. The 
Mlm^thsakas were not able to ^tisfy the reason of all regarding 

* Sphol^khya nityaiabdo brahmoiveti, (S.D.S., p. 140.) 

* S.Br, Brb* Up.* V, 1 . Set Viittika on Bfh. Up. and 

glass <»d 
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the spiritual value of Vedic ritualLsm. The different theistic 
sects were practising rites in support of which they could 
cite some text or other. It was a critical period in the history 
of the Hindu nation, when there was a general sense of 
weariness with the wraiigling sects. The age needed a religious 
genius who was iinwilliDg to break with the past and yet 
open to the good mfluences of the new creeds, one who could 
stretch tJic old moulds mthout breaJdng them aj^d synthesise 
the warring sects on a broad basis of truths which would have 
room for JJl men of aU grades of intelhgencc and culture, 
Saihkara '"set to music ” the tune ivhich had been haunting 
millions of ears^ and announced Ids Advjiita Vedanta as 
offering a common basis for religious miity, 

Samkara's modesty makes him say that the doctrine he is 
expounding is nothing more than vvhat is contained in the 
Vedas, He dunks that Ite is voicing on old and weighty 
tradition winch has been handed dowrt to us by an unbroken 
series of teachers.* He is aware that the Sulra is 

commented on by other thinkers in a different way. He 
frequently refers to one other commentator from whom he 
difiors*^ It is indeed difficult to decide whether Sariikara's 
philosophy is a coniinuation or reinterpretation of, or an 
addition to^ the old teacliing. We cannot distLiguish the 
old from the new, for in the hving the old is new and the 
new is old. 

So far as the classical Upanisads are concerned, it must 
be said that Samkara's vieav is representative of their main 
tendency. The Upani|ads, as we have seen, do not yield 
any consistent view of the universe. Their authors were 
many, and not all of them belonged to the same period, and 
it is doubtful whether they all intended to set forth a single 
\dew of the universe; but ^amkara insists on interpreting 

I Sarfakora rpfcT? to picvlQQ^ t^Ache^rs ot tbf Advaita 'm opposition to 
tbe VtlllkiinL Srt DAbarldbikanibA. whers tbfr txpifssba " umadEyM ca " 
owurs. There Bne frequent lefeienees to ** sampiadiyavidbbir ioliyujb 
See tbn opening verw of S.B, Toil. Up. 

^ S.Br, IV. 3. 7 ; I. 3 r 19, M^kUbtLagavat thinks that Ulb 

\ ^tlUL^ra refuted by ^arbkara is noE Bodbiyana, and tbe Dmvjdi rcfcired 
\n by ^rbkata ms " sanipmdAyaiiid in tfaa cDnuncotSTy on tbe Brb. Up. Is 
diETerent Irooi of tht Vilj?tad%'aita sebooL See the Indian Pkitoh 

tophiiot Rtvitw, vol. iv, Pr Til? name, of Bba^avln Upavar^ occun 

twice id S.B,, L aS : UL 3. 53. 
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the Upanijads in a single coherent manner. According to 
himp the ^owledge of Brahman which we gain from the 
Upani^ds must be imifonn throu^iout and without con¬ 
tradiction^ Samkara attempts to harmonise such of the 
assertions of the Upani^ds as seem most opposed. 


There are descdptlocs in the Upani^ads of the ultimate reality, as 
both lUTga^a (devoid of qualities) and aagn^a (possessing qualities)^ 
and Soniicara lecon-dies them by means ol his distmctioi] between 
paiavidya (higher kDowledge) and apar£ vidya (lower knowledge). 
This latter dIstinctioQ can be traced to the Upani^ada^* Though the 
distinctian as stated hi the tJpsriisads is not identical with that 
which Somkoiu adopts, stlH* It lendi itseU to the latter interpretation. 
Only through the acceptance of the distincticm between higher mcta* 
physics and lower common sense can we reconcile the pure idealism of 
YajfSavalkya with the Ic^ advanoed views setting forth the reality 
of the world and its creation by a personal God. This distlnctica 
helps Samkara to get over a nnmthcr of didiculties. For in 

the Tia Upani^adA contradictory predicates are attributed toBrahmaiip 
such as^ It is motionless and yet swifter than the mind." Sarhkara 
saysp " This is no contradiction/* It is po^ible with reference to its 
being thought of as unconditioned and conditioned.^^ 4 Eegaiding 
the descriptions of Brahman as nirviSe^ (noD-dcterulInate) and 
saviie^ (detenuinato), Saihkara sa^'s : " From two diderent standpoints 
Brahman may be condibonod and unoDnditioned at the same time. 
From the standpoint of the liberated soul he Is nnconditioned; from 
that of one in bondage Brahman appears to be the cause of the universe 
endowed with omniscience and with other attributes.^' The two seta 
of passage describing mokfa aa Identity or equality with Brahman 
are easily explained by Sathkara. Though the mSya doctrine is not 
found in the early Upan^ads, still It is an inteUigibfe development of 
the Upanisad view,! The word avidy£ (ignorance) occurs in the 
Kttfha Upani^ad^* though It is used m the ordinary souse of ignorance 
of the true end of man- In 8anikara's schemOp the concept of avidyS 
plays a great part. Other interpreters of the Upani^ads find It 
extremely difficult to account for all those passages which regard 
Brahman as indetenninate and mok:^ as oneness with Brahman. 
There are of course passages which &mikara [KLsses over as unira- 

* B.S.V., p. 95- 

■ Sc* I.P., p. 14U : Mujfiifaka. L r. 4-5 : vh 

I Nal?a do^. nlmpMyupddhimatti'opapatte^i, 

I See also CbAu,, viii 1+ 5 : Brh., Iv. 5. 13, 

f K^ha Up., if. 4. 1 : Ch4n., vui. 3. 1-3; L t. 10: Plains. L rO. The 
prayxrr ol the Brh- Up. to '' lead na from non-being to being, from darknes* 
to light, from death to immortality,^' suegests the miya theory. 

* ii. 4 uid 5 ; Maud-, ii. t- 
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portant.’ Yet tus inteipreUtioD ot tbe Mtisbictory 

than any other.* 

The matter is not quite so simple when we take up the 
question of the Vedanta Sutra, It is difficult to make out 
the intentions of the author if we leave aside the commen¬ 
taries. There are six well-known tests, according to the 
Hindu theory of interpretation, by which we can ascertam 
the teaching oi a work, which are: (i) upakiama (commence¬ 
ment) and upasaihhara (conclusion); (2) abhy£sa (reiteration); 
(3) apurvata (novdty) ; (4) phala (fruit) ; (5) arthavada 
(explanatory statements); and (6) upapatti (illustration). 
In view of these tests, Saihkara believfs that Badarhyatj^ had 
in view Advaitism of the type advocated by himsdf.i This 
is in accord with the accepted position that the Vedanta 
Siitra sums up the teachings of the Upani^ds, Many students 
of the Vedanta, notably Thibaut, favour the view that 
Khmanuja is more faithiuJ to the intentions of the autlior ,4 

■ Sec Pr 95 r 

* Hiibatit, Gough and Jacob aiv vho of this opltiian. ''The task of 

rcdocing the tcMbiiiB oJ thp whole af the Upanlsads to a system wnsistent 
iftod iitn tiam coatradlclkMi is an intrinsically impossible one. But th^e 
tuk once given, we lurc quite leady to admit that system is most 

probably the beat that can Im devised(Intnjductbn to S. B. TEkibaut]!. 
" The teaching of Smiikara is thn natural and legitimate latcrpricitatiDD of 
the doctiifiBS of the Upanisads (Gough i PhilM^phy of iht Upani^OJis, 
p. viil). Coh>Ttel Jacob says: It may be admitted that if the Impossible 
task of teoonciting the contradictions of the Upan^ads and reducing them 
to a harmonious mid consktent whole is to be attempted at alt. Saihhata's 
■yatem Is about the oaly one that could do it" (Introductioa to the 

^ S.B,.L 1.4^ 

* " They do Mt aet forth the dtitinctinii of a higher and lower know¬ 
ledge of Brahman : ttaey do uot ackaowlcdgc the distmetfoo of Brahman 
and liEvara ia ^ihkara't sense i they do uot with &tEfikaxa proclaim the 
absolute identity of the individual and the highest self *" (Intruductioii to 

His chief arguments may be briedy stated : (1) The last thnic parte 
of the fourth chapter refer to the succcssi^^ steps by which the sotil of Mm 
who knows tho Lord leachH the world of Brahno^ and Lives therie without 
tetnrning to the cycle o( rehirth. Besidea. the coudodinf suira of the 
whole work, '■ of them there is no rotunimg arecitdiiig to scripture/^ is the 
Dpasaihhlra, and must be taken as describing absolute frecdotn from rebirth 
Bud not a nLEte singe ud the road to It, as ^ihkam takes it. Atcordidg 
to ^tuhkara, iv. a. T2-14, and iv* 4+ 1-7, describe the state of him who had 
AtteioEd the knowIcdgE of the hig hest or mioonditioued Brahman. It Is 
said in reply to rhi* charge that the upakramib or the introduction, la more 
difcisive On this questioii thu the upasanihlra or the conclusion. AppayA 
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Every Indian commentator believes that his own view i$ that 
of the autiior of the Sutra, and that every other view is different 
from it.» 


XIT 

Sam KARA AND OTHER SCHOOLS 

It is said, not without truth, that Brahmanism killed 
Buddlusm by a fraternal embrace. We have seen already 
how Brahmanism silently assimilated many Buddhist prac¬ 
tices, condemned animal sacrifices, accepted Buddha as an 
avatar of Vi^iju, and thus absorbed the best elements of the 

Dlk^ltB Triers tiO till: ol the intmdtiCtiQn (upalcnimapar^mm^^j 

in a work of that namfr. The same replj^ holds against Thibaut’s view regard- 
ipg iv, 3. 7-16, coRtatning the opinion? of Bddari, Jatmini and BMar&yapa, 
where ha urga that what occurs hm is the phrvapak^j amJ what comes last 
the ^tddMntn. fi") The definition of Emhmaji given in i. 1.2 cannot be taknn 
as a dL'fLDiiion of l£vaia. " It cfrjialiity ifi as improbable that the sfitma should 
open with a dehnilion of that iDierior principle fiom whow cognition there can 
Btenu c no pennanont bcncht, as it is nnllikEly that they should condode with a 
description of the state of those who know the lower Bmhmaa only and 
thnfl are debarred from attaining tmq release." 'Hie Advailiiis contend 
that, though Brahman in its true nature ia indefinable {anirde&ya} and 
unknowable (agriibya), itill wo ha^-q to give some piovisional delinitions^ 
They meatioo some attributes (vi^^apas) or characteristics (lak^apasj to 
mark of fTom Brahman objects possessing other attnbntes, and thug help 
as to concentrate ou the object in queadoo^ Thase charaoteristica arc cither 
csaential (s%-arQpalnksairias}, as clt and iuanda, or aeddentai (tatastba' 
lat^aiias), as ereatofship ol the unh'ersq, etc. The dofialtton dJ the Second 
sierra hdps US to a knowledge of Brahman^ The argnment that the 
does not contaia the doctrine of mSyi, ^ihkara understands it, ie 

too oompbeated to be -discussed id a footnoto+ This, at any rate, is true^ 
that Samkaja''a view of the world is a legltiinate development of the tqarhmg 
of the The question of the identity of the individual soul and 

Brahman is a specific applicatbn of the geoeral principle of mSyil. One 
cannot be certain on the point whether or not ^aihkara is a faitMui mter^ 
prrtur of Badarnyaqa's work. See Thibaut: S.B., Introduction ; Jacobs 
Vid^Hiasdra, Introduction; Snudaiaraman s Vtdanfasdra, lntjT>dact|oa ^ 
Apte: Tiktf oj Mdyd : and Lingcia Mahabhagavat's article on this 

subiect ro the Indian Fhii^isaphical R^vifw, voL iv. Dcuiscn admits that 
there are great difiEcnsuon between Bidariya^a and ^amkara. See 
P 319 

^ Cp. 2. Suppressing the Intontioos of the sutms and 

developing their Own views, many comqien tarles are written and new com- 
[iigiitarie& must be written. 

Sfitrfihhipra>'ai*amvrtyi svabhiprliyaprak^difit 
Vy^khyAtath >'air idato i£stmih vyUhyeyaiti tan nivirltaye. 
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BuddJnst faith. Though the accidents of its first immediate 

foiTii di&appoarcd, Buddhism became^ partly through Sarh- 
kara's mhucnce, a vital force in the life of the country. 
Buddliism created in the region of thought a certain atmo¬ 
sphere from winch no mind could esaipCp and it undoubtedly 
exercised a far-reaching influence on Samkata s mind- An 
Indian tradition opposed to Saihkara holds that ho is a 
Buddliist in disguise and his may^vada but erj^to-Buddhism. 
In the PadfM I^vara is said to have dodared to 

Parvati: " The thcorj^ of mayS is a false doctrine, a disgtusf^ 
form of Buddhism; I, mysdf, O goddess, propoimdc-d this 
theory' in the Kaliymga in tiie form of a BralimirL * \amu- 
nac^ya, the spiritual grandfather of Ramamijap is of the 
same opinion^ which Ramanuja repeats.* VijiimabhiksUi 
commenting on the Sariikhyu systonii observes: ^ There is 
not a single BrrJimasQtra in which our bondage is declared 
to be due to mere ignorance* As to the novel theory of may^ 
propoiindod by persons caHmg themselves VedantistSp it is 
onlv Sr species of the subjective idealism (of the Bud dliists) 
That theory is not a tenet of the Vedanta." J Apparently* 
shortly after Samkara had established the ortliodoxy of the 
mayavada, opponents of the view maintained that it was 
notliing more than a of Buddhism, and so not in con- 

fomiity with the Vedas. The words of Siva in the Padma 
Purdna later in the same dvapter are to the effect tl^at that 
great system, the may a theory, is not supported by the Veda, 
though it contains the truths of the Veda.'"4 All these 
estimates imply that Saihkara incorporated certain Buddhistic 
elements such as the doctrine of maya and monasticbm into 
the Vedanta philosophy. It is held that, in an endeavour to 
preserve the continuity of thought, he attempted to combine 
logically incompatible ideas. However creditable this may 
be to the elasticity of Saihkarab mind or his spirit of genuine 

■ MBy4v4Ldam asAt chS^lram pr^Dchandatii 
Maywva katMtaitidcvi, kalau br^mat^^rapi^atUttaia. Kiiaatla. 236}^ 
Sed tilfio S.D.S. 

* In Siddhiiraya, YlVxDUTiBc^’a remaiiu that, for both tbe BuddhJiU 
and thn Adv^tin?, the of knower, kncmn mud kEiowicdpj& mre 

udri?aL The Advisita trmccs them to EQdyi, while BudcUust muhjectivi^ia 
tiaccs them to huddhi (J,ElA.S.* 19*^^ P' 

I S.Rn.,L ii, 

i Vcdmrtbmv'm.D mAh^^astratn mfty&v^dmm avaidikmin. 
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toleration, it cannot but affect the lo^cal rigour of his thou^t; 
and the theory of m 3 .ya. serves as a doak to cover the inner 
rifts of his system. However that be, there is no doubt 
that &iihkara develops his whole system from the Upani^ads 
and the Vedanta S^ra without reference to Buddhism.* A 
persistent misreading of Lidia's religious history is responsible 
for the prevalent view that Buddha's faith is an alien one 
opposed to tlie Vedas, In our discussion of Buddhism we 
have repeatedly urged that Buddha developed certain views 
of the Upani^ads. 'Ihe inclusion of Buddha among the 
avatars of Vi^nu means that he appeared for the establishment 
of the Vedic ^arma, and not for the undermining of it. There 
are no doubt similarities between the views of Buddhism 
and AdvaJta VedSuita, and this is not surprising in view of 
the fact that both these systems had for thdr background 
the Upani^ds. 

Saibkara was clearly conscious of this fact, while Buddha 
did not seem to be so. Wliile Saihkara had the Buddhist's 
love of free thought, he had much respect for tradition. 
Philosophically, be became convinced that no movement 
could thrive on a ^irit of negation, and so asserted the 
reality of Brahman on the basis of iruti. The phenomenalism 
of the Buddhists is akin to the doctrine of mi^yl. Samkara 
declares that the world of experience neither is nor is not. 
It has an intermediate existence which both is and is not. 
Buddha repudiates the two extreme views that everything 
is and everything is not, and holds that there exists only a 
becoming.* ^rhkara admits the distinction between absolute 
truth (paiam&rtha) and empirical truth (vyavahdra), which 
answers to the Buddhistic distinction between paramirtha 
and saihvrti .3 Early Buddhism was positivist in its ouUook 
and confined its attention to what we perceive. Some of the 

* Ma.ny follow^ of the Adv^ta ^opt the diaicctkal mcrthqHl of 

MldhyainikAS so f at as thfi refutatioD of opposed viiews is ooDoenkcd. Srf 
Haifa believes tliat for cxiticMn^ dtker Syitcnlfi we need not assanUff any 
vijcv^j but airtiply adopt the ^Iadbyfl.lni]ul logic. llambyA 

vaictavyatvSL M^dJiiisildaiia adopts vfUla, 

and in bis criticism oJ tbe other theories. 

* Sea IJ?., p. : Sa^^fia Nikaya, nii, go, iCl 

I Vve aatye iamapiAritya buddbiUiSrm dbarm^eiskcil 

Loke KlibvTl43a.tyaib ca, satyath oa paxomtrUmta^ 

Nyiyarn^^sra on 
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early Buddhists even went the lengtJi of saying that there 
was nothing behind appearances, not only nothing for us but 
nothing at aU. Sariikara, as a Hindu, claims that, beyond 
the unsatisfactoriness of its phenomena, in its deepest depths, 
there is the real sjririt which embodies all values. Yet 
&Lnikara’s conception of mok§a (freedom) is not much difleretit 
from the Buddhist view of nirvana,' If we introduce the 
reality of an absolute Brahman into early Buddhism, ive 
find the Advaita Vedanta again. Sariikara had a firm grasp 
of the real significance as well as the limitations of Buddliist 
thought, and if at times we are tempted to quarrel with his 
treatment of the Buddhist schools, we must remember that 
he wrote in reply to the prevalent views of Buddhism and not 
the teachings of Buddha. 

Every system of thought is deterrainid not only by the 
positive content which it attempts to express, but also by 
the views which it wishes to oppose. The controversy with 
Mi^ra shows that Saihkara was opposed to the 
exclusive supremacy of Vedic ritualism. He emphasised 
jnana, or knowledge of the supreme spirit, as the chief end of 
man's endeavour. He had the fear that a ceremonial cult 
led to mere pharUaisin, As Jesus denounced the Pharisees 
and Paul protested against tltc law, SaAkara declared that 
rPT nir i rit Yiitl piety by itself was not the end of religion and was 
often its deadly enemy. He <hd not, however, dismiss the 
Vedic code as useless. WMe only true phUosophers can get 
beyond the Vedic rule of life, others were called u|»n to 
conform to the Vedic regulations, not in the expectation of 
good thing s here or hereafter, but out of a sense of duty and 
as a help for the development of tlte moral competency for 
the study of the Vedanta. Vedic piety helps us by turning 
our minds towards the inner soul, and thus leads us to the 
realisation of the eternal goal of mankind. 

According to ^ihkara, the contents and aims of the PQrva 
and the Uttara Mimaihsas are independent. The former 
investigates the question of man’s duty and holds before our 

• VSaADStyaatiivlraiiu^. Tlw foalisition of tint idwtitj’ of tbe uuli- 
yjduol eoql with (so'bam or aham brahiiiBaitd) answuxa to tha 

* I am uttlllty ” (ifinyataivaham) of the MadhjramiXaa, Uwu|h the smpluui 
li OQ ttii different up«ts tbd OM 
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\'isicin a future world dependent on our conduct here on 
earth* The highest happiness it presents is but tr^uisitory. 
The Vedanta, on the other hand, helps us to the reahsation 
of the truth. Its goal is not happiness on earth or heaven 
(abhyudaya), but freedom from rebirth (nih^reyasa). This 
cannot be had so long as we pin our faith to the future* The 
investigation of Brahman relates to a reality which has always 
existed and is not dependent on our actions,^ 

As a rule, Saiiikara attacks the philosophical \iews of the 
rival schools and not their religious tenets. Regarding the 
Bhagavata sj^^stem, ^arhkara agrees that its religious concep¬ 
tion is based on the authority of Smti and smrli, but he 
objects to the >iew that the individual souls arc bom from 
God.^ He admits the supremacy of a personal kvaia^ who 
is tixe cause of the freedom and the bondage of the individual. 
In the difficulty as to how the knowledge of Brahman arises 
in the mind of man* which cannot be due to logical investiga¬ 
tions, which belong to the realm of avidya, Sariikara brings 
in the will of God.3 

^ NDnnilljf, tu>wevBf, Lqqiiisy Into dhaTma prepares the mind far thn 
inquiry Into BralmiAn. Those wbo tak« straight away to Braheoa knowledge 
must have performed the necessary duties in the previous Ufe, 

» Tbe BbSgavatas say that the Lord VSsudeva divider tiimself into soul, 
mind and wlf-scusc, gafukarit argues that if tho soul is produced from the 
Lord, then it can be destrayisd, and thero can be no dnaJ rclca&e for it. The 
BhdsavatM also bold that just as the soul is produced from the Lard, sq 
alsa mind is produced from the wul and the aelf-sensfi from the mind. Thl3> 
aayi Sadikara. is inconceivable^ since it ia not a matter ot expeticDce. The 
soul ijannot produce qut of itself its instruments any more than the farm 
labouror ton produce from blmseLf the spade he works with. If it is said 
that aJl the four have the same powers and status and are equally real, 
then they aro all one. If each of these forma results from the preceding, 
in the order Lord, soul, mind, seif-senro, then the eHects suffer from the 
defect of impermauEocy. If all four are permansiit, then them is no reason 
why thn Lord should produce the souL and not tbe soul the Lord. Lf all 
the four are forms in which the ouh reality manifests itscU. the Advaitin 
retorts that Brahnian la present in forma too numerous to mention aud not 
merely in four forms ii. a. 42-44)^ 

t^'For the individual soul, which is impotent, iu tne couditlon of 
Ignorance, to disdnguMi the Atmaq from the ag^egate of the organs of 
actii-ity (appearing as the body), and is blind through the darkness of 
BVidy^ from the yghc^t soul, the overseer of the w^ork, the onlooker 
dwetlmg in all being, the Lord who ia the cause of spirit, from Mm, by his 
permission, comes the sadudrOi Cousistjug in the states ot doing and enjoy ing , 
and through hii grace k caused knowledge and, through thk, liberation." 
Again, elthougb the truth of the identity of God and the soul u hiddcDp 
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Samkara^ as we have seen* criticised the loose and hasty 
speculations of the S^idchya thinkers, as well as the empirical 
tendencies of the NySya-Vai6e5ika. He broke away from the 
common-sense method of the Naiyayikas, and substituted for 
it a logical criticism quite as subtle and penetrating as that 
of the Buddhist thinkers. 


XIII 

Tre Atman 

Metaphysics is a consideration of what is implied in the 
fact of experience. Its problem is not one of observing and 
tabulating the facts of consciousness; it is concerned with 
what the existence of facts implies regarding the nature of 
reality, Aaitikar a does not question the facts of psychology 
any more than the facts of ph^ical science, but raises the 
further question of the presupposition of these facts, and he 
approaches the problem from the subjective and the objective 
sides, which do not ultimately diverge. In the Introduction 
to his commentary on the Vedanta SuirSf he asks whether 
there is anything in experience which may be regarded 
ss foundational, and discusses the claims of all the factors 
of experience to such a title. Our senses may deceive us and 
Out memory may be an illusion. The past and the future 
may be abstractions. The forms of the world may be pure 
fancy, and all our life may be a tragic illusion. Nothing 
prevents us from regarding the waiting tracts of experience 
as analogous to dream-worlds, where also we visit places, 
handle shadows and do battle with ghosts, and remember, 
too, all our adventures in the fairy land. If dreams are 
facts, facts may well be dreams. Though all objects of 
knowledge may be matters of belief and so open to doubt, 
there seems to be still something in experience transcending 
it If one finds within oneself something not made by one’s 

"'yet, when a. CEVAturc tlilnks od and strives towards the highest Codg just 
03 the taiojlty of sight in ono who become blind, oiler the darkness is 
ihAbcD qS by the power of remedies, in Mm in wbom the fiace ol Ood 
perfects it, docs it bcoome maiiifESt, but not iiatqraJJy la any bciu^ whato- 
ever. Why ? Btoause through him, throu|b God m cause, the binding 
and the loodng oi the soul aft accomplUhed, binding wheo does not 
leoognise the cascdce of Cod, and loosing whsa it does ' ^ ■[D.S.V., pp. 
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environment but making it and moulding it* if in the very 
possibility of one's knowledge and evaluation of the sense- 
world there is implied that whidi cannot be derived from the 
sense-world, then logic requires that one sliould aflirm the 
reality of that transcendent presence witliin oneself. The 
note of scepticism finds its limit in r^ard to the self, of which 
we are immediately conscious. Everyone is conscious of the 
existence of ids own self, and no one thinks I am not." * 
Like Descartes, Samkara finds the basis oi truth in the imme¬ 
diate self certainty which is imtouched by any of the doubts 
cast on other things.^ If the existence of self were not known* 
then eveiy^one would think " I am not/' which, however* is 
not true. The self is prior to the stream of consciousness* 
prior to truth and falsdiood, prior to reality and illusion* 
good and e\il. " All means of knowledge (pramanas) exist 
only as dependent on self-experience, and since such experience 
is its own proof, there is no necessity for proving the existence 
of self." " The very existence of understanding and its 
functions presupposes an intelligence known as the self, which 
is different from them, which b self-establblxed* and which 
they subserve/" 3 Each function and faculty, the gross body 
and the vital breath, the senses and the internal organ* the 
empirical me*" appear only on the basis of and in relation 
to the Atman. TJiey all serve an end beyond themselves* 
and depend on some deeper ground of exbtenct Atman 
cannot be doubted* " lor it b the essential nature of him 
^vho denies it." ♦ 

Samkara argues that it is impossible for us to know the 
self by means of thought, since thought itself is a part of the 
flux belonging to the region of the not-self. If we grasp it 
by inducing a sort of sleep on al] our critical and interpretative 
powers, then we do fail to have knowledge of the type we desire. 
Yet we cannot think away the self* for there b no conscious¬ 
ness or experience possible apart from it. Though it escapes 
our knowledge* it does not entirely escape us. It is the 

* h.y itmlsLitvam ptatycU mi nahHTn wnfti (5.B.,. L f. [). 

* Cp. Descartes: IXscoun* cm Mithcd. 

i Surdvmr&^i pp. £$9 md 5^^?, See also S.B., li. 3. 7; 

I. 3, 

* Ta Ava y nir^UcartA to^ evji tmysii iwQpUD (S.B., ii. 3, 7}- 
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object oi the notion of sdi,’ and is known to exist on account 
of its immediate presentation*^ It cannot be proved, since it 
is the basis of all proof and is established prior to all proof.} 
Logically it is a postulate. We have to take it for granted.^ 

Saihkara tries to distinguish the true self from the object, 
and declares that subject and object are opposed like light 
and darkness, so that what is truly subject can never become 
an object. Metaphysically, the conception of self-existence 
involves the ideas of eternity, immutability and completeness. 
What is truly real is what has being in itsdf and for itself ,5 
so that to affiiTO the reality of Atman or the permanent self 
is to affirm the reality of an eternal Brahman. Atma ca 
Brahma,® The proof of the reahty of Brahman is that it is 
the ground of the self of everyone.7 

Though we know that the self is, we do not know what 
it is, w’hether finite or infinite, knowledge or bhss, one only 
or one among others like itself, a mere witness or an enjoyer, 
or neither. As there arc oonfUcring opinions about the nature 
of the sdf, ^ihkata says that it is both known and unknown. 
The “ I" must be distinguished from the " not I," w'hich 
includes not only the outer world, the body and its organs, 
but also the whole apparatus of understanding and the senses. 
In ordinary usage we regard mental states as subjective, and 
physical states as objective. But from the metaphysical 
point of view both orders of phenomena, material and mental, 
are equally objective.® The materialists identify the self with 

^ Asmatpratyaya'vi^aya. Cp, Kcni.^ii- Pratitradbividitam. 

1 Apa-Tok^tvac ca pratyag^tffla-prasiddheb (S.E.p i. i. ij. 

3 Atmi ty pnimSisuadivjTivaiiaiaAT^yatvat prSg ova pranilt^S^vyava^ 
hArat siddbyati (S.B,, ii. 3. y; S.B.G.p KViii. 50), 

* ^amkara says: " The eternal spirit diflEfcnt thsi Agtot, which is 
thq object of the presentarion of I (ahampiatyayavi^ya) dwelling as witaesa 
(sdkqia) in all beLog, unlfons (sama), etie, Ac highest is not apprehended 
by mD^'one Irom the Ved* fvidbikapda) or any book ha^ed on rcAection 
(tarta). He i$ the soul ot all (sarvasyiiitni£) . . , and therefore none can deny 
ikim, for he is even the sell of him wbo dBojes [L i. 4}. 

1 Sfio llcgd: ^stkeiics, E.T,, chap. L 

* S.E.J. I. 1. 

I SarvasyatEnatvfic ca brahmSAtLtvapFasdddtub^ S.B-i L I. 

* '' As one is aocustooied when It goes ill or well with bis *on or wile 
and the Uko to say, " It gi^es ill or well with me/ and thus transfers the 
q^ualities ol outer things to the sell* ip just tha same way he trauafers thu 
qualities of the body when he says," I ain fat> 1 am thin, I am white, I slaEd,i 
I go, I leap/ and similarly the qualities of the senst'orgaos when he saj-a* 
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the body or the senses. But consciousness and matter repre^ 
sent diiferent kinds of realityp and one cannot be reduced to 
the other. Nor can we identify the sdf wth the s^ses. For 
then there would be as many selves as there are senses^ and 
this would make the recognition of personal identity a 
problem. Besides^, if the difEerent sens^ constitute the sdi, 
there should be the simultaneous en]03™ent of sight* sound* 
taste* etc. According to the Yogacara. theory* the self is 
nothing more than a series of impemianent mental statesv* 
But we cannot^ on this theory* account for the facts of memory 
and recognition. The Sunj=uvlidap whidi declares that there 
is no permanent self at all^ comes into conflict with the first 
principle of &irhkara^s ptulosophy* that the existence of the 
sdi cannot be doubted. Even if we declare the whole world 
to be a mere void* this void presupposes a cogniscr of itself.^ 
Even in dreamless sleep there is the self* for when one rises 
from it one b aware that one had good sleep undisturbed by 
dreams. Thb he knows from memory. Since memory is 
only of presentations, the bliss of sleep and the consciousness 
of nothing must have been presented during the sleeping 
state. If it b said that the absence during sleep of disquiet 
and knowledge is only inferred from the memory of the state 
before sleep and the perception oi the state after it* then it 

* 1 mm dumb, impoteiitj bHad/ ind slmiJar]^ tbfl quaUtica 

oi tbe inUrn^ {eLiitabkar&QA)> desire, wisb, d^^ubt, lesolatloD^ fuid tbe 

liko. T!iua bti traiwJers tbe subject prcHutm^ the ' 1' 
to XUt iiiEtef Self pTc^nt Aoltly ms witness [sSk^sn.) of the pe^iwnal teadendev 
a-nA coaversely, the wjtn^ of bJI, the iimer sell to the InteitiaJ or|nai and 
the {S.D.* 1. i. i). See D.S.V., p. n.; jf4*waAod!Aa; p. iS ; S.SrSS,, 
xLL. 7 ^- 77 + Cpr Deseaxtes: 1 atn not Uie assembla^ of memben 

caltcd the bumnn body ; I mm not a tbm and penetrating air dJjIu^d thraagh 
all these members, or wind, or Oamo. or vapour^ or breath* or any of all the 
thin^ I can imaginej for I supposed that aU these were not. and witbont 
ebajaging the leuppoaition I find that I etill feel a^siiied ol my existeacc 
(JUr^lilan'anj. p+ if). See bIw Chin. Up,, viii 7-13; Tait Up., ii, i. 7: 

Up. Felt^mafises aud conteot^omplexes d& dot expbdii bnt 
demand explanatian. Kaut made ap edeetive cofltributjr'o to logi^ theory 
when he Hsknl ui to sbift our attention from the coutrnta of coosdousncsi 
to the conadouaTvess which appereeivea or is awaie at the contents. But 
be was not fully aware of the implications ot bis theory that there oquld 
be only one universal tonscicmsiijcss. He knew that the distinction of 
objects into inanJmate and animate, sentient and consdoui, were distinction^ 
in the world of contents. But ha illegitimately inferred from the plurality 
of the content world the plurality of tMags in themseivto. 

J Kfa^ikavijdinadMrA. ■ ^ilnyasy^pi ft^Tlsiksit-vat 
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is replied that we cannmt inter anything the like of which 
was not presented. If it h said that a negative concept 
cannot have any percept answering to itp and therefore the 
absence of knowledge and disquiet is only inferred, it is said 
in reply that absence of knowledge, etc.* to be inferred must 
be conceivable* must have been directly perceived during 
their absence. So we have during dreamless sleep direct 
consciousness of the absence of knowledge and disquiets In 
that state the empirical mind is inactive, and pure conscious¬ 
ness alone is present.^ The self b not to be identified vnih 
the inner feeling wtilcli accompanies the contimial changes of 
our mental attitudes or the empirical " me/* consisting of a 
number of mental contents developing in It is true 

that sdf-consciousnass (ahamkaia) precedes activity* but it 
is not the self, since it is not antecedent to knoivledge^ as it 
is itself an object of knowledge.! To equate the self ydth a 
flux of states* a presentation continuum, or a stream of 
consciousness, would be to confuse the principle of conscious¬ 
ness with portions of its contents. The felt-masses and 

t Tbt innar oflfan is ifiactiTti asd pai% I3 only in neUition 

to Hvidyl. Any activity id lu^pti Is traced to avMyS by the author of 
itliila Siirc 4 vara CentEnda that tJiErv ia no activity at aJi in 

■D^uptir 

’ IL Ber^gsoa has inade us familiar with the conceptEcm nf a fmwin^ ^11 
which ^oes on gathedup its past cxperUmcc through memory and pressing 
forward tu Its future ends p. iioh If the basis of 

persoDsJity h only the Cscmscbusiiess of the past, as same Baddhuts believe, 
then there can never he the tame self at two diCTerent momenta of time. 
While the ccnnecting-^linh of meniDry may give samD force and signidcance 
to the notion of selfhood, the sense of timelesaness inherent in the conscious¬ 
ness of Belf remains nnexplafned^ Bergson is aware of the nnsatbifactory 
nature of an endlessJy growing self, and so tells us that the true self is to 
be dic£aed by a tefc^ience to pirte duration which is nnccRiSCicuus of a forward 
movement or a past history. It £a the undivided present where all the 
temporal categories am ahscot, thus trips to satisfy the instinot 

for eternity by making short work of time and developing a theory ol 
deration or non-tercparal growth. But the self that enduirs docs so in. 
dependence on estemal factors. It j* not sell-dependent. When ) 3 eigsoa 
admits the reality of memory, whole and complete, even in drop dreamless 
sleep, and employs it to account for the unity and continuity of oon^^mua* 
Desa, ha comes very near Saihkaia. He admits that the spiritual in memory 
persists even when every form is extinguished in the nnivemaJ of things. 
WhOe it serves as a binding link of the successive experieiices. it cau exist 
sven when bU experiences vbiu&Il, 

I Ahaxhk^pQrvakam api kart|ivaih nopalabdbtr bhavitnm arhati* 
ihaihhdxaflyapy opBiabbyam&aatvftt it ;|f 40!, 
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conscious streams rise and fall, appear and vanish. If all 
these vai^ong contents are to be connected, we require 
a universal consciousness which ever accompani^ them. 
"When it is said. It is I who now know what at present 
exists, it is I who knew the past and what u'as before lire 
past, it is I who shall know the future and what is after the 
future, it is implied in these words that, even when the object 
of knowledge alters, the knower does not alter, for he is in the 
past, present and the future, as his essence is eternally 
present." * We can know a temporal series of events as a 
series only if the facts are held t^ether through something 
present alike to each of them and itsdf therefore out of time.* 
Tlie self is not a creature of the natural -world, for the simple 
reason that there would not he any natural world were not 
the principle of self presupposed. Sathkara holds that we 
get the notion of the Atman if we divest it of all that sur¬ 
rounds it, discriminate it from the bodily frame with -which 
it is encompassed, strip it of all contents of experience .1 To 
our logical minds it may appear that we have reduced it to 
a bare potentiality of thought, if not mere notliing, but it is 
better to regard it this way than as a -whole of parts or a 
thing with qualities or a substance with attributes. It is 
undifferenced consciousness alone (nirvific^acinm&tram) -wMch 
is unaffected even when the body is reduced to asJies and the 
mind perishes.^ 

1 Suxvada vartkniilia5vabhi.vatVaLl 3 . and. S.B.G.h li, tS), 

pp- II aJld 13. 

* Sajhkom would endoreq argument tbat the simplest Mtinparisaa 

□I two ideas and the re^guitlon of them as lihe or nnlike piesuppcecs the 
tudiviaihSe unity ol that whith compares them/* an Atn.an external to the 
conticut with which it deals p. 341), 

$ UndenitondlDgK are uncooscious and objects of a subject. 

Cp, Bharruiii: CitsvabhavAtinl vijayT, jod^^vabhai^ biiddbladriyadcha- 
vifayA vi^ayab-'' 

4 5 .S.S.S,, x\L 8 . 4^. Cp. Angustinc: '* Step by step was I led upwards 
from bodies to the soul which perceives by means of the bodily senses ^ and 
thence to the soul's inward faculty, to whlcb the bodUy sense? report external 
things* which Is ttiE limit of the intetLigc nce of animals ; and thence again 
to the reasoning faculty, to whose judgment is referred the Impwlcdge 
Tecen’ed by the bodily senses. And when this power also witMa me found 
itself cbnngeahlfl, it lifted itself up to Its own intelligence and w-ithdrew 
fts thoughts from experience, abstracting itself from the contradit^tory 
throng ot Bcnse-imagcs, that it might find what that light was whenein it 
was bathed* when it cried out that beyond all doubt tbe unuhangaable is 
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The crux of all philosophy is this, that the sense^irgans 
and the neural procrases of the body, which is in space and 
time, seem to produce consciousness. Surely the noiKonscious 
cannot be tire cause of the conscious. If anything, the con¬ 
scious must be the cause of the non-conscious. The senses, the 
mind and the understanding axe not self-suiScient. "The 
activity of these organs demands in addition upalabdhi, 
which belongs to the Atman . , . whose very nature is eternal 
knowledge." * But this consciousness, which is the cause of 
the non<onscious, is not the finite consciousness but the 
ultimate one, for ever so many objects and events that do not 
exist in this or that finite consciousness still exist in reality. 
So we must assume an ultimate consciousness of which the 
finite is only a fragment. The fundamental consciousness, 
whid) is the basis of all reality, is not to be confused with 
the human consdousness, which appears rather late in the 
cosmic evolution. Presentations are subject to origin and 
decay, and are not self-luminous, and they are known only 
through the light of Atman,* whose essential nature is self- 
lumlnosityj It is pure consciousness (caitanyam) or mere 
awareness, " the supreme principle in which there is no 
differentiation of knower, knowledge and known, infinite, 
transcendent, the essence of absolute knowledge." 4 It is of 

to be preferr^ to tbe ; whence i49o it ki^ew that Uncbaa^ablfi ; 

thoa with the Uagh of oitt trembllag etaoRai it urived at TM diAk* is ' 
viL 23). 

^ ^Kit^poJabdhi svflrIlpatvSt (S.B., tL 3, Jfojn Cp. L jm 

Cid rflpatvld akarmatvit avijfaTfijyotir ity 
AtEDanob svaprahSiatvani Iso nivarayitudi k^EiiA^. 

■ S-B., y. 2. 28. Cp. with this Aristotle's Nou 3. which heJ^ tiddeistandlne, 
etc.p which m potentially hiteUigent, to leAlise their potencies. 

I SvayoihjyotiA avjirCtp#tvit i. 3 . Sw Uso Oil I^aina 

up,, Vi. 3. 

4 Vi^M3£ii4dmam» P- 33^- 

The NjiiyAyika {Nyayama^jari. p. 433) objects to thlistheory' on the Follow¬ 
ing giounds: Nobody has eitperiencod pure cocLKiooHiesB, aittce our empirical 
conseiotisness is always eonditjanctl by the mind and the senses. To say that 
it is known by intnitive Eonsdotjsnew (aparok^ajaana) is soTf-contradictory. 
If it is argued that the self m sdf-himiiioiis is known immedLatcly, it may bs 
nid that i shining lamp is manifested to a bUad man though unperceived by 
him. If the lamp manifests itself only to ono who appiehen^ it, then 
ev«i the self is known only when it is apprehended ^ 1.#. when it becomes 
an object of conscionsness, and then it ceases to bo pare and undehled, 
Kumfirila Hska, if the sell as bein^ of the nature of conscionsnesa is self- 
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the nature of non-objective cODSciouaness** ” The Atman is 
throughout nothing but intdUgence: intelligence is its 
exclusive nature, as the salt taste is of the lump of salt,” * 
Spirit cannot have an unspiritual nature. By the law of its 
being, it is ever shining. As the sun shines when there is 
nothing for it to shine on, so the Atman has consciousness 
even when there is no object.! It is pure Hght, clear radiance, 
not merely the foundation of all our knowledge, but the light 
of all our »eing. 

Sajiikam aside the view of H^yiya. and the Viil^tadvaita that 
the self U an intelligent substance and the relation of self to consdous- 
nesa is one of substance and attribute [dharniL and dharcaaj,^ The 
Tcladan between intelligence and self must be one of identity or 
difference, or identity and differtnce. If Intelligence be different in 
nature from the self, then there can be no relation of substance and 
attribute between tbeni.i Besides, in the case of different objects, 
the relation may be either external conjunction (sarhyoga) or internal 
relation (aamav&ya]^ The former bolds between two corporeal things, 
but mU and intcUigence are not oorporeal, Jf there be the internal 
relation of samav£ya between self and intelligence, then this reJation 
must itself be related to Ure self, and the second relation must also be 
related to the &elfi and so on ad infinitumr So if self and inteUlgcnce 
are different from each other, it is impossible to conceive of the [elation 
of substance and attribute betw^ctn them. If the two are identical, 
then there Is no meaning in saying tliat the one is an attribute of the 
other. It would be contradictory to hold that one thing is both 
identical with and different from another. So the self must be regarded 
as identical with intclUgence.* 

The caitanya or Atman is not to be confused with logical 
apprehension, where it ceases to be the ultimate real tliat 

lumlnOui ELTG plcai^ns and pain to be regarded as selfduminoiid ? Oq Ibi? 
view wo cannat JiccouDt for its su^nsioo in iloep. If it is said that the 
scU aioae is msEiifested in dreamless elcvp. but ddI the txxly or the sen^ 
□r ths object?^ wbi^ are bH oiiLnifestcd in wakiug lilo, KilCnarila denies it on 
the grouDd that we have a conKieusness tJisi ws approhcfided notbing 
daring deep Bleep when WO awake froca it. Hs contends that the self is im 
object of intern^ perception (^^"^^P^-ntysIc^agamyaiii). See also ^dr/ra- 
dfpiha. pp. 3i7^350. 

* Nirvi^yajA^naiaByaii]. Cp. ^mlmra^g Hymn I0 /farf^ p. 4, 

* S.U., iti. 2, ib. See also S.B,, i. 3. ig, 33. 

1 S.B-p h. 3,. t&. 

i Ciddlionua 4tniJl na ta dtSvabbavsb- Cp. Jflaaabhkiiia nityatmett 
vddhani fVBvBnfitha's p. 49)^ 

I Atmaglutl4divsd dharoisdh&rmit^DUpkapatteh- 

* S« J/fljfdJrtuJaAa. Sec Haidnne: of Eflaiwiiy^ p. 
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cm be rendered in its o\m tenns, but becomes an effect of, 
the interact ion of subject and object. If knowledge is con¬ 
ceived as at a level where it is creative of its object, there 
is yet implicit in it a distinction between subject and object^ 
and this limitation is not the less a limitation simply because 
knowledge itself has produced it. True existence and intelli¬ 
gence go together. Atman cannot be existence without 
mtdligence or inteUigence without existence.* It is also of 
the nature of bliss (ananda).’ Ananda is freedom from all 
suffering,! Atman has nothing to cast off and nothing to 
acquire, nothing dark or disorderly. I^iiikara denies activity 
to Atman, since activity by its nature is non-eternal,4 ** The 
self cannot be the abode of any action, since an action cannot 
exist without modif>dng that in wluch it abides/'5 AJJ 
activity presupposes the sdf-sense, and, so far as we are aware, 
it is of the form of pain^ and motived by desired Activity 
and enjoyment are dependent on a dualistio vision, which is 
not the highest tnith.^ There can be no agency without the 
limitation of the Atman by a body, etc,^ and eveiy limitatioii 
is unreaL^ The Atman by itself has no agency.” Saitikara 
attributes to the Atman truth, dependence on its own great¬ 
ness, omnipresence* and the character of being the self of all.^* 
lie regards the Atman as one, universal and infinite, lor tlie 
same reason for which Hegel calls his idea infinite. Jt b at 
no point limited by its antitheses or opposites, by somctMng 
else wliich it is not but which yet sets bounds to it. It b 
always in his own sphere. Consciousness bas no limit, since 
the consciousness of limits shows that the coosdousness is 

■ ^tta evB. bodha dvb. ca satlS. 

* Tail. Up.. IS. Atman U (uli). ihinn (bbSti), and pleam (pr^pliu). 

I Cp. Bfh. Up,, ju. 5. -I Adiinivu. i S.B.p L i. 4. 

* Kartrtv^ya dul^kbiadJpat’vAt tS.B.. ii. 3 . 401 . 

r KarmaJietu^ k&mah ptavartakatvat Introduction to 

the Tajt, Up). 

’ Avid^pratyupastblpiUtvit kartrblioktTtvayolL. S.B.* ii. 3. 40, Cp^ 
ilio Bfb. Up.^ iv. 5 . 15 , 

t Cpr "" Tho ixistcnca of tli& Atmaa ia its aainrfii slate 

(svarOpa) ii ipok-en of by the wise u libcmtion and thn cddtact 

of tbv Atman witb ooy ottier oondltian ii tbfl result of njMlUl ** 
p. iog>. 

i* Svutal^ ntLadblklrii^^ S« Sureivajm^s pp. 110 -it 3 . 

II Satyari'am. &\'^m^tuiaApi:atifliiit2tvaiu, tarva^atatvam. sarvaitoa Ivam 
(5.B..L 3 . 9). 
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greater than the limit. If there were a hmit to it, then 
consciousness as limited by other things cannot be conscious 
of limits. Consciousness and limit are opposed in nature. 
Limit is the nature of a thing and consciousness is no thing. 

It is urged against Descartes that he tried to abstract the 
self totally from the not-self and established the reality of 
the former independently in its omi right. We must be 
clear that Samkara's self is not the individual knowing 
subject. If ^ihkara tried to establish the reahty of the 
individual knowing subject in abstraction from or as opposed 
to the not-sdi, he would get a plurality of bnite contentless 
selves or an abstract universal sdi. The Atman of Saibkara 
is neither tlie individual sdf nor a collection of such selves. 
These latter are dependent on the uiuversai self* fiaihkara 
says that it is " not a thing in the empLrichl sense which we 
may indicate by w'ords; nor is it an object like a cow which 
can be known by the ordinary means of knowledge. It 
cannot even be described by its generic properties or specific 
marks; we cannot say tlrat it acts in this or that manner, 
since it is always known to be actionlesSw It cannot, thcre^ 
fore^ be posilively described."' Samkara's self is different 
from the transcendental ego of Kant, whidi is purely a form 
w'hich attaches to all objects of experience. Though it is 
said to transcend empirical consciousness, it is still indi¬ 
vidualised, since it becomes the practical will, Kant^s 
account of its difference from tlie empirical ego, which is a 
product of conditions, applies to Samkara's Atman. OiJy 
fiamkara w'ould say that the ever-present light of consciousness 
b something perfect and not in process of grow^th.* The 
practical will of Kant b the empirical self, for which there 
is always the indefinable sense of the beyond. Fichte's 
absolute ego is not different in essence from the empirical 
self, since tlie activity by wliich it becomes actually what it 
is potentially is determined by the non-egOn It is because 
^Whkara finds the essence of personality in its disrinction 
from other existence that he contends that the Atman which 
has no other existences independent of it b not a persom 
It b true, how'cver, that the empirical self b the only reality 

* Cp, G«DtLLe^s theory ot Uw pure subject whkh ciuiDot be maUE on 
object iTkfory of Mind as Puji Aei, pp. 
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from the logical point of view and the pure self but a shadow. 
But when we rise to mtuition, where the subject and the 
object coincide^ we realise the truth of the ultimate con¬ 
sciousness.^ It is the absolute vision that is its own visibility. 
It is the essence of everyone who, having thought " 1 am 
who I am/* thus knows himsdf. It is the absolutely real 
which no experience wiU ever aJter^ It has no dimensions. 
We cannot think of it as extended or capable of divisioii. 
It is always and everywhere the same. There is in it no 
pluratity. It is as much in one as in another. It b incapable 
of particularbation+ VVe live because we share the universal 
life s we think because we share the universal thought. Our 
experience b possible because of the universaJ Atman in us.* 


XIV 

The Mechakisbs of Knowxedoe 

Scepticism about tlie preconceptions of common sense and 
the first principles of thought b what Saihkara inherited 
from the Buddhist thinkers. It becaitie dear to lum that no 
attempt at philosophical construction can take for granted a 
system of first principles. So he imdeiiook a critical aTiaJ 3 rsis 
of knowledge and man's cognitive mechanism- Deep within 
us our self lives a life of wliich it does not speak. The ultiina-te 
reality is the non-dual spirit. But all detemiinate knowledge 

< Cp. Cainl: " It knowlc^gt li tbe nslatlofl an object to a ecm&cbui 
«ybject^ It la tbe (uor* comptfite tbe more mticnate the rclitkm, and it 
became perfect when t3l^s duaUty becpmos transparent^ wbeo subject and 
object are Ldentijied. and when the duality is seen to be siinply tbe neceKary 
expressian of the anity—in abort, when consdnasncas passes into self- 
coDSciousoess"' (Cribcfl/ Phih^phy K<tnt, p- 4’^) ■ 

* S.B. oo MSaiddkya Up-, U- 7- Cp. Eckhart: There is semcthbig la 
the soul wbicb is above the soul. divlncK sicnple, an absolute nothing^ i ratber 
anELatued tban Damcd ■ nnknoura than known^ ... It is liighcr than 
kn-owledge, higher than love, higher than gtace, tor in all these there fa still 
distinction. Tbia light is sati^hed only with the aupnnesscptial essence. 
It h bent on entering into the slcnple ground, the still waste wherein Is oo 
distinction, neitber Father nor Son nor Holy Ghost ; into the unity whoi^ 
no man diveyctb. Then Is it salis^cd in tbe light, then It is one: then it 
Is one In itself—ns tbia ground Is a simple stillncHt, in itself immova^o. and 
yet by this immov^ility are ab things tooved (quoted in HLiets £ssa/ 
on P^nih^Um, p, ifloj. 
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presupposes the modification of the ultimate consdousness 
into (i) a ^nbjoct who knows (pramlltrcaitaxfcya), the cognising 
consciousness which is detennined by the internal oi^an; 
(2) the process of knowledge {prama^caitanya), the cognitive 
consciousness determined by the vfttip or the modification of 
tlie internal organ; and {3} the object known (visaya^ 
caitanya)^ the consciousness determined by the object cognised. 
The ultimate consciousness is one only [ekam eva)^ pervading 
all things (sarvavyapi), enlightening all, the internal organ, 
its modification and the object, ^ The arguments for the 
existence of antahkara^a [internal organ)*^ besides the senses, 
are already fianuliar to us. 3 The internal organ is so called 
because it is the seat of the functions ol the sense as distinct 
from their outer organs. It receives and arranges what is 
conveyed to it through the sms^. It is not itself regarded 
as a sensc^ since, if it were a sensc^ it could not have a direct 
perception of itself or its modifications. It b smd to consist 
of parts and to be of medium sire, neither atomic nor iitfmite 
in magnitude. It has transparency^ by which it reflects 
objects^ even as the mirror has the lustre to reflect our faces. 
The pow-er to reflect objects, i.e. to become conscious of them, 
is not innate in the internal organ, but is acquired by it from 
its relation to the Atman* Though the internal organ is said to 
shed its lustre on the objects and reflect them, it is stiU the 
Atman that reflects in it.^ Atman is the illuminator, and by 
means of it the internal organ perceives.? The internal organ 

^ Cp- vii. 

* YAca'^pad r^gaiUs mnnos u r sceuv. 

I Between ibc Atman and tfae of sctisc m mnncctjng-tlEiliL h 

necessary. If we do not admit tfae inlerdal there would result eitliex 

perpetual perCeptiOfl OT perpetual Ro^-pel‘ccptio^, the Jormer when thciu 
Ia the conjuDctioTi of the Atraan, the sense (iDdriya), and the object (vi^ya)^ 
the three cQDstEtutlng the instmnieiits of pursjcplipn. If^ on the cenjuiictioti 
of thc§« three oan^, the eflect did not follow, there wvuld dike pLoce 
perpetual nou^perceptian* But ncithef ia the fact. We have therefore to 
njckmowledsa the cxEateuceof an ioternol organon whose attention (avodhAna) 
iLud nou^tteution (mnoLvadhAiia) perteption and non-percepUon lake place 
iL j. 

i See ^fsnff^pa^akam. Saifikara here follows the SAihkhya view that 
bnddhl, manaa, etc., are la theeiwelvea nniniehigent, thouEh they deri^'e 
the power oE intetHgeucc frum their proximity to purusA. In the Advoita, 
the atmao, which is mere seU-lummousnEfla, takes the place of pufu^a. 

9 Upadsi^itdfiasrt, xviii. 3^-54. See S.B. OQ Talt. Up., iL i: VdTUtka 
on Xoit. Upn u- z- 
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undergoes changes or modificatioiis of form* The modifica- 
ticm which reveals objects (vi^ya) is called the vftti.^ The 
vrttis or modes of the internal organ are of four different 
kinds : indetermination (sam^ya) ; determination (niicaya) - 
self-consdousne&s (garva ); and remembrance (smara^). The 
one internal organ (antahkarana) is called mind (manas) when 
it has tlie mode of indetcrmination.; buddlti, or understandirtg^ 
when it has the mode of determination i self-sense (ahaihkara) 
when it has the mode of self<on5dousnes3 ; and attention 
(dtta) when it has the mode of concentration and remem- 
brance,^ The cause of cognition is not the ultimate con¬ 
sciousness olone^ but this consciousness as qualified by the 
internal organ. This internal organ differs with ^ch indi- 
vidnal, and so the cognition by one man does not mean 
cognition by aik As the internal organ is a limited entity, 
it cannot apply itself to all things in the world. It functions 
mthin varying limits,K which are defined by the past conduct 
of the individual to whom it belongs^ 

* lE bu otber piodiaEiAtimi to enotloiH, etc., sitq 

Hot callEd v|±ti5, 

* The oh|«ct of taaddhl haj bat three mfltneftta b whkh it ^ t»m, esista 

tod dies, whdo citta endures^ Tba fnDCtka of dtta Is lnipprtimt from ^e 
Mint of viewol wpi^Mp, emtemFlatiaa suid ■oopoontratioD are eascnliaL 
ladikarAdrawf OrdistiQctipn between manaa, which has doubt for it» function^ 
tod buddhl* which has detcnmnation lor Iti piDvince (U, 3. J'S). Manas 
iucludcs saihlc^pa or coaation. vUcaJpa or negatiop of conation, Ma»- 
pem^epHcii, mcinory, desirca and emotioiQAt Buddhl k the higher power 
respODsible for canoeptionp judgment, rewainff and self-consdotisoeB. 
The Sirfakhyti, as we saw, admitted ahamkita in addition tn boddhl, though 
It merged citta, in bnddhL The atJ- fourT Other VedAnta 

worka, as and Kr4ilJiX««ildftdnf4i4fajp»*i^raAa, Tiec 43 ndJG thews 

divi^lpM by identifyLag pianaa with citta and hllddhi with ahaihklra. 
L#ater Advaita does not dLitLCignish mental atates^ bo much into fccSing, 
knowledge tod wUh « tat® conocptual and perceptual levels of mind's 
activity with regiud to ali ite modes of coasdonsnea, aUcctive, cognitive 
tod volitional. 

I The jlva cannot iTIumine objects by its own eswnbal nature of lOtelU- 
genco without the aid of the modes of anta^^karaon, as livmia does, ainco thft 
Jrva has avidjrft as its limitSng condition, white the nbfioliite ccaaciouaEiefie 
ii identical with all things M thdr fflAtcnnl canse and 10 tllnminEss them only 
in relation to itself. By the very ennstitntion of the jlva, it ii not ia relation 
with the exteiaai objects, but only with the intamal organ. Sec SiddhdnUUtJM, 
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XV 

Perception 

Saihkara. refers to three sources of knowledge : perception, 
inference and scripturd testimony^! Later writers add com* 
parison, implication and negation.^ Memory (smfti) is not 
included under right knowledge, since novelty is said to be 
a feature of all knowledge.s 

Since Sajtikaim does not disctiss tbe psychology of perception and 
inference, we are not able to state his views. We have to be content 

with the acio^unt in the Veddniaptiribh^^ which is evidently imsatia- 
factory. According to it, perception is the direct consdoiisDess of 
objects obtained generally through the exercise of the senses. la 
sense-perception there is actual contact between the percipient and 
the object of perception.* \^Taen the eye is fixed on a jar* the internal 
organ is supposed to go out towards it, illuminate it by ita own light, 
assume its shape and cogni^ it* This inner activity is assumed to 
account for the transformation of the physical vibrations into mental 
states. If we simply stare at the blue sby* we do not perceive anything. 
The internal organ functions like li^ht, its vptti moves outwards in 
the form of an elongated ray of Jight^ This v|ttj, like the layof hgbt^ 
extends only up to a certain distance^ This accounts for the non- 
perception of remote objects. The vrtU identifies itself with the 
object, and its identification might spread over the whole surrounding 
scene, "^^^at we perceive depends on the nature of the mode. If 
the mode takes the form of the weight of the object, w'e perceive 
weight; if of colour, we perceive colour. In inferring fire from smoke* 
the vftti does not move up to the fire for the simple reason that fire 
is not in Contact with the organ of vision which is in contact with 


■ in his drawa a distinction bctw'een scrip¬ 

tural means of kunwiedge (agamika promS^as) and worldly {l^ukika)^ 
also Sarnkfipai^rirakit^ ii. zi. 

* Sec Vedd^tiaparibkdfd^ 

s AnEid]ilgatib4bilLit4rthavl^3^jfi!Liiat:irBiii pram^tvam {fZUd., L). This 
definition applkrs abo to the persistent cognitiOD of the aaiee object (dhSit- 
vlhikabuddhi), since it changes from moment to moment. 

4 Six diSercnt IdniJs of contact are admitEed. vir^ samyoga, or conjunction 
of the object jar and the seme^rgaii eye { samyuktatfid^tmya, of contact 
with the jafne^ ol the j^; ia^yukt£hhinnal3d§.tinyaj or contiict with 
the colou redness of the colour of the j ar i t^Stmya, or contact with the 
sound, which is a property of not db^tinct from it; tMitmySivada- 

bhiniia. or comtact with the aoundness of the sound ~ and vi^^yaviie^a^.^ 
bb^vatK or the relatioa of the qualified and the qualification. 5 m k'eddufn' 
fiaribkdjd and 
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smoke. In the case of the pencepHon of the jar, the consdonsnesa 
determined by the jar is found to be united with that dctettnJned by 
the vftti of the internal oiigan fall log on that jar+ even aa the space 
f&klia) enclosed within a vessel in the room is united with that 
enclosed within the room itself. The two limitjuf conditions of 
ultimate consciousness, the modiheation and the object, do not pio^ 
duce a dilfercnce, since they affe lo the same spot. This unifiaLdoa 
makes the cognition of the jar perceptual in character,* and marks 
off perception from inferencer The lEupIication is that in perception 
the given element and its: interpretation are welded together in a 
unity, while the given and the inferred elements ajo kept distinct in 
the act oE inference. In inference the mind only thinks the object but 
does not go out to meet it. Perception la distinct from memory, since 
only past events are riecoUected. A further ^Qualification i$ mentioned* 
that the object and the mental mode must beloug to the present time.* 
Different kinds of perceptioii are admitted. Fercepdons ^used by 
the exercise of the senses (indriyajanyam) are distinguished from 
those wlueh are not caused by sense^activity [Indriyajanyam), Inner 
perceptions of desire, etc.* are of the latter type. The defining feature 
of perception is not the mediation of a sensc-oTgan* but the idcutity 
between the Consciousness particulaiised by the object and that 
belonging to tlie piamt^a.t When we perceive pleasure and such like 
inner states, the two limiting conditions of the pleasure and the mental 
mode of pleasure are necessarily situated in the same place. It is* 
however, admitted that dharma and adhanna {virtue and vice), though 
they are attributes of the interiLal organ, are not objects of perception- 
No belter eKplanation is given than that they are not fit objects ol 
perception. Fitness is au essential requirement.^ Experience is our 
only guide on the question of what objects are fit and what not. From 
verbal oammunication perceptual oognitioo may result when the object 
perceived is in contact with tho mental mode, as in the assertion 
" thou art the tentii/'j TIm knowledge conveyed through the pro- 


3 While the senses of smell, taste and touch produce a knowledge ot 
their respective qualities without moving beyond thcLr quarters, those of 
sight and hearing move towaida their objects. The wave theory of sound 
is not Supported. 

» VartaxujlDat^min. 

* PramihacaiUjiyasya vifaylvacchinnacaitanylbJieda Itt. 

* Yogyatva. When the interaaJ a^an and its attributes are laid to be 
objects of percoptioa by the wiCnesaing conscioiisEwss fs&ksLn), even then 
the cogccsiog etibject fpramitr] is associated with the vptti or the mode, 
in the form of the iiiterual organ and its attrihutei. Cognition hy the 
witjic39''Self dneu not mean cognisability without a mode, but only the 
absence of sen^e-mediatron or inference^ and such other mtms of khowfedge. 
When the mode ol the Inteiual organ ie cogniied, the cogoiaer need not be 
associated with a second vrtti or mode, and so on sd in/Riium, since the 
fixsi vjttl becotocs its oivn object. VrtteV Bvav4ayatv4bhyupaEamena. 

J See Pa^cadaliy ^3 fl. 
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pasitioD I see ttc sweet sandal-wcxid " is peit^ptuaJ as regards the 
sandal-wDDd md aon-perceptnal with regard to the sweet smdl which 
ia not an object for sight. Perception ia therefore defined as " the 
identity between the ultimate consdoiianeas particularised by an object 
which exists Ui the present time and is fit to be perceived by the senses 
and the idtimata eonscioiasiiess particulajised by the inode (vrtti) 
which has taken the form of the object."' ^ 

The distinctioti hetween determinate (savltaJpaka) and indeter¬ 
minate {nirvikalpaka) perception is admitted. In determinate per¬ 
ception we have the distinction between the thin^ detennined^ the 
jafp and the detenoining attributep jamess.* In indeterminate per¬ 
ception aU detennuiing attributes are left out of view. No distmetion 
exists between S and P as in the propcjaitionsp.that art theu/^ this 
is that Uevadatta.” In "that art thou/' since the cogniser is the 
objectp there is no dMerence between the consdousness of the oogniser 
and the consdottsness of the mode in the form of the cogmseri We 
grasp the meaning of the preposition without apprehending the relation 
between its different parts. 

Another distinction is made on the basia of the oogniser^ whether 
it is jfvas^kfi or While the jiva is the ultimate ocm- 

sdousness parbcnlarised by the Internal organp the jivas 5 If?i is that 
s,ajne consciousness conditioned or hmited by the intemai organ. 
The internal organ enters into the constitution of the jIva while it 
remains outside screening the jSvaslh|i, In the former case, it is an 
attribute in the latter a limitation (npfidhij.^ With 

regard to ISvam and livarasfikiip takes the place of the intemai 

organ. While the ultimate mnsdousness pariietiJarised by mSyi is 
the ISvara, the same oonsdousnesa conditioiled by miya is liSvara- 
sak^. I^vara as a pcTsonal centre has the Bame reladoD to the world 
as the jiva to the organism. 

The psychology of erroneous perception^ anch as mistaking a piece 
of shell for silver, is also studied. When there is the contact of the 
eye affected by some disorder^ such as cataract or the hlre^ with the 


■ TattadiqdriyayogyavartaiiLSiiavisayavaccliiimacaitaiiya.bh£iintitvaiii, 
tattad^kAiavrttyavacehiimajaiiLaiya tattod adiSe pratyak^tvam/" See also 
i- i- 

* Ghataghatatvayor vaUuFtyam^ 

1 It Is said that In Indeteravinate perception mere being exriusive of 
ail predicates is apprehended. It Is the mtnm-um gmits, " mah^mlinyaai 
anye tu s^tt^Ttk" {t^y^yamoM^ari, p. 9S). Jayanta criticises this view 00 
the gfound that if iudotcrmmate perception givta ub only “ being," then 
particular features cannot bo perceived in determinate perception. Besidca, 
the exBteuc* of an object cannot be perceived apart from its different 
qualities. Na ca bhcdaih vtnk aattS grahltum apf ^okyate (iVyayum^Ajori, 

p. 

* An atcribute b an Invariable dbtingubbing feature, as blueness In a lotua. 
A limhatiDn is a separable, dlstingrilsliable feature, as tha red flower atnading 
in the vicinity of a crystal which seemi to b« red owing to Its presence. 
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presented object, there arises & modifica^lioQ oI the internal oi^gan in 
the form o( this object and its flitter. Hie illusory silver is presented 
to the cogniser thiongh the force ol addySl • aided by the residual 
traces of the past oogniticni of tie silver, which are revived by the 
perception of the quality of brightness common to the shell and the 
silver. Silver as a modificatiDD of avidyi resides in the consdonsness 
particularised by the object (idam). The sobstratimi of the illusory silver 
is not the ulEinLato consekmaness in itself, but the same particularised by 
the object. In the case of tLlusory perception, we have two modes, 
one of thisness (idamj and the other of apparent silver. The fonuci 
is correct presoatatioD and the latter has memory for one of its cansee. 
The "silver" is supposed to be out there for the time being as 
^uktyavidyiparin&m^ The same consdousncsa unifies the two 
modes, ooe true and the other false, and so error arises. Even an 
illusory object is not simply nothing at all, else there were no illusion. 
When we ^l an object iUusory we adinit that it is something, but call 
it illusory since it has not the status in the world that it claims to have.^ 
Though even real silver is uot absolutely real according to Samkara's 
metaphysics, there is a difference between the empiiically real silver 
and apparent silver. The perceptioft of apparent silver is purely 
personal. This apparent silver is cognised by the witness self alonc>,i 
and, like pleasure and pain^ closed to other selves^ 

According to the Advaita, rccogniticin [pratyabhijfli] is a perceptnal 
process modihed by the residua of past experiences. The Advaita lays 
Stress not only on the identity of the object but on the identity of the 
self rccognialng. 

Saibkara distinguishes the empirical world, which is logically estab- 
lished, from dreams and LUusions.s The testa ol logical reality are 


i The author of Nyd^Sm^Ut asks whether the avidyfi opeiatLva when 
we mistake a rope for a snalus H also wltheut beginning. Our particular 
errors aie concroto expressions of the primary avidyd. Cp. the distinction 
between mDla or primary, and tala or secondary forms of avidyfi. 

'■ On this view the pr^uetioD of silver in the place of tbe shell ii ets 
as the production of anything in the world, for c^-ery effect subsists In the 
substratum of that avid^-fL out of which it is produced. The Naiyiyikai 
hold thikt there is no need to posit the production of an apparent silver^ 
Silver perceived elsewhere Li the object of the erronooua apprEhensiou. and 
iUasLon is a ca« of erroneous judgment. The Advaitia nepllei that the 
object ol apprehension, though illusory^ is immediately present, and therefore 
a piece ol ^Iver perceived elsewhere at a difierent UmE cannot be the object 
of the present perception, Ta get Over the diEcttlly, the Naiyi&yika says that 
there is no direct sense-contact with tho object, bnt only mediated non- 
acnsunqs ciontact (pratyAsatti J. Snt If we admit it^ then es'^en inference won Id 
cease to be an Independent pramAna. The objeclicn that if the illusory 
silver ia superimposed on the self, like plcamre and paLa, then we must say 
" I am fiilvBr," wven as we say *' I am happy or miserable/' is set aside on 
the ground that " I " and "silver"' cannot bo felt together. 

I Kevalnsak^vcdyik. * Sn kbldivad anOnyavedya. 

t S.B., Lii. z. Eh J. 
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the fulfilment of the conditions of place^ time, cati$e, and non-contra- 
diction.’ The objects of dream do not conform to these tests. 

The dream world, if Lt has any claim to re(k!ity^ mu^t bang 1jogether,i 
even if it hangs on nothing; but the dream experiences are contra¬ 
dicted not only by waking ones but also in the same dream, ^itikara 
allow's that dream states which have a prophetic significance are 
existent, though their objects are unreal. So the dieam world Is not 
real in the same sense as the waking one.* liliisorily surmtsed objects 
seen in a dream coatintic until an intuition of the reality underlying 
it arises. The objection is put forward that the dream objects must 
persist Lu the waking condition^ since an intuition of ultimate con¬ 
sciousness wlJch is the only reality does not arise in waking experience. 
The Advaitin draws a distinction between flub]atlon (bSdha) and 
cessation (nivftti). In the former the effect is destroyed together with 
its material cause; in the latter the cause persists, though the efiect 
is nullifed. Only an Intuition of reality is capable of destroying 
a’vidyS, w Web is the material cause of the world of appearance. 
Cessation happens wiienever a new mental mode arises or some original 
defect disappears. Dream objects disappear on waking, not because 
there \s an mtuLtion ol reality, but because other modes arise and the 
defects of sleep disappear. The knowdedge of the shell removes the 
illusion of silver. Dream oonsdousness is a form of memory^ and 
therefore essentially di^erent from perceptual states, i 

The theory of perception adopted by the Advaita Vedanta 
is rather crude ou the scientific side, though its metaphysical 

j Delakajanimittasimipatdr abSdha^ ca, 

* FSraniSjthikas tn nayaib samdhyljcayab saigo tiyadldlsargavad 
(S.B., ill. 3 . 4). 

1 S.B„ ii a. It is held by later oommeutatori that ^aihkara here 
refers to the view of another ^hool {S.B., L i. 9). See also iu. 2. i-io. 
Samkaja bcljc\'e^ that even dreams excite joy and fear in accordanea with 
one's past good and evil (S.B., d, 3, 10). Regarding the bftsis of dream 
experience, it u ^metunes said that the pure universal oonsciousiies^ 
^anavacctunnacaitanya) la the batia of dreams, but au this view dreams 
mtist occur even outside the coDSciousneM associated with the ego, which 
cannot be admitted. The witnessing soul can iUunime oniy those phenoiuena 
with which it coexists, If, on the other band, the basis of dreams is the 
eonjciousness limited by the ego (ahadiklridyavacchionacaitanya}, then 
the dreamer should perceive dreams as one with Mm ot residing in him. 
The proposed substratum and the dream perception should be in ideniicat 
relation (tSiJatmyasajhljandha), or the relatiou of location and thing located 
(adhatidheyiisariibandba). Then the dream perception should take the 
form I wn wi elephant*' or 1 am possessed of an elephant" whereas 
the dreamer perceives that be sees an elephant on a mountain^ and that it 
jp different from hSm or belouglog to someone else. Yet unless the latter 
view 19 accepted, the variety of dreams canoot foe accounted for, since the 
ouiverBal eousckiusnen is commmi to all egos, and, if it were the of 
dreamt, then the dreams of all egos should be the same. 
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insight is valuable. The whole question of the Htemal organ 
and its modifications wluch tate the form of tne objects is 
dealt with in a dogmatic way. There is no reference to the 
place and significance of images which, together with sense- 
presentations, constitute the percept* Priimtive consciousness 
is not a duality but one mass of sentiency, and all knowledge 
grow's by dissociation within it. The merit of this theory of 
perception^ as of the Sariikhya, is its open admission of the 
impossibility of reducing consciousness to a mere material 
ch^ge. Consciousness must be assumed as the primal fact, 
and not explained in terms of non-consdous factors. When 
the Advaita says that the immediately perceived object has 
no existence distinct from that of the knower, it only means 
that the substratum wldch maintains the object is not different 
from that of the subject.^ Since all perceived objects must 
have ail individuality, eternal consciousness and mere negation 
are not objects of perception. 


XVI 

Inference 

Inference is prodnceiJ hy a knawJedge of invanable concomitance 
(vyaptiiMna) vhicb is ita instminentaJ cause. When there ia the 
knowledge fiat the minor term possesses the attrihiato as in the 
prchposition * the hiU is smoky/ and also an avtakening of the mental 
Impression due to previous presentative knowledge in the form * fiirioke 
is invariably accompanied by there resells the inference * ths 

hili is on fire/ " A vylpti ii defined as the eommunity of reference 
existing between the middle tma (betu) and the major (s5dhya), which 
resides in ail the substrata of the middle term, i.s, the minor term. 
It is reached through the observation of the concomitanoe of the 
major and the middle and non-observation of iiofl^concoiiiitance.^ 
Positive instances kad to the generalisation which ia confirmed by 
the negative evidence. According to the Advaita, inference, strictly 
speaking, follows only from the knowledge of a concomitance expressed 
in a universal afErmalive proposition as " where there is smoke, th^ru 
is fire/* Kaow-lcdge of a concomitance expressed in a universal 
negative, as in where there is no fire, there is no smoke/' kadis to 


* PrimitfgattAtinklaiattCUtalx'Sbhavah- 

■ VtddHiaparihhi^A, iL Sa ca vyabhic^Fij aine lati sahaCaim d^^r^aoeni 
grhyato. 
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artb^pattip or by implii^tloiQi^ Strictly spe&lddg, there U do 

such thing ss a merfi negative, and all determinate thinp have an 
element ol negativity in them. Exclusively affirmative reUdora 
(keval&nvayi), where the middle and the major are invariably lonnd 
together in every minor terra, and never ahaent as in the propos^itionL 
" this is nameable because it is knowahle/* are not allowed as major 
piemiseSp since in regard to them dissimilar iastancea (vipak^) are 
non-existent. Besides, since every attribyte is the coimter-entity of 
its own negation, and all negations reside in the ultimate reality of 
Brahman, which is dcstityte of attributes^ there can be no such 
attribute as the merely affirmative with regard to Biabman. Sine* 
Brahman is the constant ground ot all diflerencea, the negaticn of all 
things is existent. Barbara represenis the true syllogistic form. The 
Advaitin admits the dlstincdon between InfcreDce for one's own sale* 
{svSrtha] and inference for the sake of others (paiSjtha), The latter 
has three members, which may b* either propositionj reason and 
example, or example, appllcadoD and condusioii. 


XVIT 

SCRIPTUTIAL TeSTIMONIT 

Agairia or scriptural t^timony, is accepted ty the Advaitin 
as an independent source oi knowledge^ A sentence is valid 
if tJie relation implied by its meaning is not falsified by any 
other means of knowkdge^^ 


Saihkara criticisea the spho|a theory of woeds, and agrees with 
Upavar^ that the letters only are the word. These letters do not 
pass away^ since they are recognised as the same iettera each time 
they are produced anew." ^ Words denote the da^ (jSti or Akr^i) 
and not the individuals (vyakti), which are inhnite In number. Since 
it is only the individuaJs that have origin and dcstmcdon and not the 
classes^ the relation between the words and the classes denoted by 
them is said to be relatively eternal. The meaning of a word ia tw^ofold* 
direct (frakya) and implied pak^ya). The univexaals arc admitted by 

? Yasya v^yasya titpai^^avi^ylbhausamsargo mijiijntarcga na ba- 
dhyalc tad vikyam pram3^>ain. 

* The letters of which a word cgoisists^ assisted by a certaiii order and 
number, have through traditLonal use entesred into a connectiDn with a definite 
■ensa^ M the time when they axe etuployed they present themselves aa 
Mch to the understanding, which, after having apprehended the several 
letters in saEOCSsion. finally oomprehends the eaLlire aggregate^ and they 
thus uticiringly intUnatia to the understaedmE theb definite ■«!■*"* (S.B., 
L 3- 28)« 
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Saihk5ura» and are fiJiid to be tinbOTn while the individualB arej The 
uDiveisals live below aod behind what is seen and felt They are the 
originals in heaven of things on earth. They represent the norms 
according to which God has been motildtog the universe. 


The Veda is eternal wisdom, and contains the timeless rules 
of all created existence. The Vedas are of superhuman 
origin (apanru^cya) and express the mind of God.* While 
the significance of the Vedas (vedartha) is eternal, the texts 
themselves are not so, since they are re-uttered by Isvara 
in each world-age. The Advaiiin admits that the Vedas are 
collections of letters, words and sentences, and begin to exbt 
at the creation and cease to exist at the universal dia^Iution 
of thiiigs, even as aJea^ and other elements rise and fall out, 
" In spite of the constantly repealed interraptiori ol the 
course ol the world, a necessary determination (niyatatvam) 
exists in the beginningless sariisara/' 3 The Vedas are said 
to embody the ideal form of the universe^ and since the latter 
b constant, the Vedas are said to be etemah Since the 
successive worlds have their constant form {niyatakfd), the 
authoritativenes 5 ol the Vedas is not impaired at any successive 
world-epoch The archety'pal forms are not eternal in the 
sense in which the ultimate reality is eternal, since they are 

1 Later AdvalUas do not « 4 nut tkc existence universaJs, they 

are neitlier perceived nfi'r infarrtd. Tbe perceptipTi qf tbfi £nme lorm In 
diUerGnt ^dividtiaila is not k prwf qf th.e ext&tence o-f Uie nnlvci^als 
l^vat gnu Ity ^bhinnAkiimgr^Lhi pmtysicS'aiii jrt^a pr amH i^ aifn ), Tn 
apprehend the Cow in diilenriit instances is not indicatlver of the existence 
of the UDivetsal since tbe apprehension of thn mocti to diJJeitnt 

vesseU In which it is reflected does net mean the reality of a universal 
mqeo. To say that we apprehend the same tiature of " mw " in all indi¬ 
vidual SHOWS is not tme. Even il It be true, it only oaeans that there are 
commoa qualities, and not univerBala in the realist sense. We do not 
perceive aa individual cow as pouesslag the universal essence. We perceive 
the same configuration or arTangecrient of parts, whidi is not thu same as 
unlver^ essence. See Taf^pradlpifi^, p. 303, The Buddhist arguments 
against the ceallty of uni verbals are repeated in COstikhi. 

'■ S, 3 „ i I- Cp+ PJato : God's mind is the rational order of the 
imiversa " (713, E. Jowett^i veraioTi). 

1 D.S. V,, p, 70 , 

I " The great being which, accanding to scripture (B^h., h- 4- loh brouBbt 
forth unwearying in sport, like the outbreathiug of a man, the ^g-Veda ^d 
the reat^ as a mine of aU Icnowledgn, which la the basis of the division into 
godSr anima|*ij, mep, castes, stages of Me and the like, this betog muit posses 
an un3uqms«b]o omniscience and omnipotence ** (S^B., L 1,3). 
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all the products of avidya. The origination of the world 
from the word (iabda) does not mean that the word constitutes 
the material cause of the world as Brahman does. Saihkara 
says r WJjile there exist the everlasting words* whose 
essence is the power of denotation in connection with thdr 
eternal significations {i.e. the forms denoted), the creation of 
such individual things as are capable of having those words 
applied to them is called the origination from those words/^ * 
l^vaia, w'ho is eternally free in intelligence and volition, 
remembers these and manifests tiiem in every cyde. Creation 
is the actualisation of the same words^ or the objective reason* 
which is timeless. The authoritativeness of the Vedas is 
defended on grounds other than those urged by the Ny3.ya 
and the Mimaihsa thinkers. The Vedas are eternal and sdf“ 
luminous, since they reveal the character of God, whose ideas 
they enilK>dy^ Their validity is self-evident and direct, even 
as the light of the sun is the direct means of our knowledge 
of form.^ 

Sm^^ti or tradilion, has not absolute validity* It is to be 
accepted when its teaching conforms to firutipJ which gives us 
knowledge which is not open to the senses or thoughts Even 
Smti cannot supersede science on the question of matter and 
its properties. 5 It is, however, the sole authority on questions 
of virtue and vice {dharma-adharma). Regarding the nature 
of reality^ inference and intuitioii may also be employed-^ 


XVIII 

Refutation of Subjectivism 

The relatively enduring framework of the external world 
is not expunged itom ^ihkara^s picture of reality. He does 
not believe that the perception of a chair or a table is the 
perception of a mental state, for that i^tjuld be to fly in the 
face of aU evidence and dissolve the material universe into 

■ S.B.* i. 3 . 3$. 

* hy DjFapekyvii nSrUie pi&inlvyaih raver iv^ 

J U. I. I. * SAG,. iiL 6^ 

1 i I. 4 : ^ 7* * S.JJ,* L 1 . a. 
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an lEn^bstantiaJ dream. " We are compelled to admit 
objects outside our knowledge (upalabdhi). For no one 
knows the cx>lumn or a wall as a mere form of knowledge* 
but everyone knows tlie column and the wall as objects of 
knowledge* And that everyone knows this is sJiown by the 
fact that those who deny outward objects bear witness to 
this when they say the form peredved internally seems as if 
it were outside/* ** Knowledge and object are diilcrent,” 
The variety of knowledge is determined by the variety of 
objects* We perceive objects^ we do not merely contemplate 
apparitions. The mental actmty of perception h not the 
explanation of the object, but the nature of the object is the 
cause of the mental activity. Mere ptesence to an mdividual 
consciousness is not the of a things Even when we 
perceive pain* it is not a mere mental affection. It b as 
objective and existent as any object of consciousness* We 
perceive things as they are* and they are what they appear 
to be. Even metaphysically^ as we shall see* Saihkara b 
obliged to posit an object* for consciousness is mere knowing 
or awareness. It has no content, no states. It is a pure* 
featureless transparency. The colour* the richness* the move^ 
mont and the tumult are aU on the object side, Wc dis¬ 
tinguish between sensingp perceiving* rememberingp imagining, 
reflecting* judging^ reasoning, bdievingp because the objects 
of consciousness are different* Pure conscioiisness neither 
gives nor receive. Even in erroneous perception tliere b 
some object* That b why for ^aihkara* as for Bradley, 
there are no absolute truths, as there are no mere errors,^ 
Only* while true ideas ansiver to our needs and fit into our 
conception of reahty as a systematic whole* erroneous ideas 
refuse to do so. The w'orldp seen, felt* tasted and touched* b 
as real as the being of the man who se^* feels, tastes and 
touches.* The mind with its categories* on the one side* 

* ** Subject to & Dxplidatknt. siU tnilb Rnd ^ttot on my 

mflLy be oallcd irdaLtiw:. ud tbe didcxencc: bctwitea in toe cud is oan 
of degrefl! i 7 fo/iiy. p. ' 35 x}. For £aifal£aLr&'fi nriUdsm ot nuddbiat 

flubJecUviam* I.P.* pp. 631-634* 

* Cnnudentin^ dll thfr FfiiSfta Upan^^^. Sarilluiia sayi: '"It cannot ba 
tfi/d that there exist? on objedtp but it ciunot be known. It It like sa^riEig 
toat a vksLbld Db|cct ts stca, but there ia nd eyfr* WhAce tben ia act koidw- 
Icd^e, to?to isi hq kanmbk {vL 2). 
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and the world which it construes through them, on the other, 
hang together. The essential correlativity of subject and 
object, which is the central truth of all idealism, is acci^ted 
by ^aihkara, who sets aside both mentalism and realism as 
inadequate to the facts of experience. Kot only does Saihkaja 
distinguish his position from that of subjective idealism, but 
he also emphasises the distinction between the states of 
waking and dream. While dream experiences conflict with 
those of waking life, the latter are not sublated in any other 
state {of empiricality),* 

While Saihkaia. repudiates the view that the things of the 
world are phantoms of our creation, he upholds a metaphysical 
idealism in the sense that even the objects of knowledge are 
phases of spirit (vi^ayacaitanya). The contents of knowledge 
are ultimately irreducible to matter or motion or energy or 
mind-stuff, for these themselves are concepts of thought. 
Objects have no existence for themselv®, and if they are not 
the contents of my or your consciousness, they are the contents 
of the divine consciousness," To the divine consciousness 
world-systems are present, full of contents and selves that 
are aware of their contents. The continuous divine percipient 
accounts for the permanent world-order. He is superior to 
the finite selves and objects in his infinity of content and 
complete presence to himself. He is the universal spirit 
who creates and is aware of the contents of the universe. 
As we deal with our private contents, so does God deal with 
the world-systems. This larger world and the divine con¬ 
sciousness for which it is are both contracted into subordinate 
centres which are only partially free. All contents are susr- 
tained by the divine consciousness, and were the latter known 
intensely enough it would be a veritable sea of consciousness. 
When the individual awakes to life, breaks down the con¬ 
tracting upadhis which limit his vision, he will realise that 
the whole world is filled with Atman lusidc and out, even as 
the water of the sea is filled with salt. Strictly speaking, all 

I Naivadi jSgaiitoiAlalMthAdi vBftu gUnibbadilcKth kosyamcid apt 
avuthayim USdbyatt {5.B., iL £9>- 

' Ev«n Berkeley, who Jj feneralty cbaTEed Tnth subjecUvism. postulaUa 
a Cod who prirri"* tlie system of the ualvEPse, thus a deling a hoiDe for 
all ideas which have no place in the niiads ol iodividual thiakers. 
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conteats of the universe are spiritual in their characterJ 
Atman thus is the final fact transcending both the sub¬ 
ject apprehending and the object apprehended, the ultimate 
reality outside of which there is notfiing existent. When 
once we have the subject-object opposition, the Atman 
appears as the supreme subject for whom all that exists 
is the object* and we all are subordinate subjects with 
portions of the object-world belonging to us. It is a hopeless 
method of attacking Samkara's theory that Atman is all to 
say that the physical facts and mental forms stare us in the 
face. He does not deny it. An ultimate metaphysical 
question cannot be answered by an appeal to empirical facts. 

Sarhkara's theory of truth Is, strictly speaking, a radical 
realism* Logical truth is independent of psychological pro¬ 
cesses* Against the MmiMisakas, Samkaia argues that* while 
the pursuit of the ideal of truth or the process of psychological 
valuation may depend on the free choice of the individual*^ 
the object of valuation is independent of all these.5 We may 
or may not engage in the activity of seeking the true* This 
choice rests mth us ; but if we do take up the enterprise^ the 
nature of truth will have only to be accepted by us,1 Know¬ 
ledge is never created or produced* but is always manifested 
or revealed. ^Vhile the manifestation may be a temporal 
process, what is manifested is out of timep Knowledge has 
no history* w'hile our mental life has one. Perception and 
inference serve as vehicles for the revdadon of knowledge 
under the limitatioiis of empirical life. 


XIX 

The CaiTEEJOK of Troth 

According to the Advaita, a mental mode (vrtti) must 
have an object {vi^ya)* The latter may be either the mede 
itself or something dse. It may apprehend an external 
object when it is modified in the form of the latter or appre- 

■ S.B. qq Tait. Up., li, 1. ^ PLLrufAcltUvy^pArldhint. 1,4. 

^ Ka vastoy^thatmyaja^lDAiu puna^i^buUUliyiipek^a^ 

1.4. 
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hend itsdfThere is no such thing ^ a cognition of cognitiorii 
since all cognitions are self-luminous. There is no intervening 
m^tal mode between a cognitive process and the cognition 
of this latter. There is direct and immediate consciousness 
of a cognition- In the apprehension of a mental mode there 
is a direct intellectual intuition.* Cognitions are said to be 
self-luminous (svapraka^) in the sense that they are objects 
of their own apprehension. 3 Knowledge is known to be valid 
directly, i.e. by the same instrument by wluch it is known as 
knowledge. All knowledge is true knowledge. 

We cannot think what is not true. If we can, then truth 
will be unattainable^ for any standard of truth we can adopt 
will be unable to supply the intruisic deficiency of thought 
itselfp since the apprehension of the standard will itself be an 
act of thought and thus suffer from the natural uncertainty 
of thought. Therefore we must grant that there is no thought 
which is not a true thought, and error is only privation due to 
the passions and interests of men which cloud the intellect. 
Even the acceptance of iruti does not compromise the indi¬ 
vidual and intrinsic character of truth, for ^ruti refers only 
to a kind of experience (anubhava) which may be accepted 
as provisionally true. 

While thus all knowledge bears immediate mtness to its 
own validity, this self-evident character is hidden by our 
psychological prejudices, and to know that empirical know¬ 
ledge is free from flaws, empirical tests like correspondence, 
practical efficiency and coherence are also employed, '* The 
question of the reality of a thing does not depend on human 
notions. It depends on the thing itself. To say of a post 
that it is either a post or a man or something else is not to 
give its truth. That it is a post is alone the truth, since it 
answers to the nature of the thinj.*^ The test of truth 

i Svs.v!^y«v|i:ti * 

1 Thu tlwory that s cognitfon whjch Is itself uttperceiv^d cin 

Bpprehead an Li declared tD bt defective. Nor can a cc^nitidii] be tht 

□bject qI BUQthcr ccgojifoa, sm« oogniUons arc not of the naturi^ of uhcpti^ 
^ji^M tt objects. Thb is also tlic view of Prabb^Lkara. SoEne^ Buddbis^ 
bold tbsut a cognUioii co^ises Itself sad msnifesta itself. Tlie Advsita 
CDrntencb that a cognltioa L? not apprehEoded ot maniiE$ted by anotb&r. 
If a cogaitioa cap make itscU an obj«t of cognidou, thsu it can a? be 
tbe object of anotber cognition. 
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regarding things is their correspondence with the nature of 
things.* Samkaia allo^vs that truth and error both have 
reference to objects. But in the ultimate sense there is enly 
one reality (vastu), Braiiman^ and no idea corresponds to it, 
and so all our judgments are imperfect. 

Die principle of non-contradiction (abadha) is, in Sarhkara^ 
the test of truth- Knowledge which is not contradicted is 
tnjtli,^ The straight stick appears bent in the water. Its 
crookedness in water is as real to the eye as its straightness 
to the touch* Touch corrects the jud^g of the eye and 
reveals a more constant relation* This definition emphasises 
the syst^natic character or harmonious nature of truth. 
But can we succeed in comprehending all things in a unity ? 
Does anyone lay claim to wholeness of knowledge about life 
and the universe? We know little of the past and nothing 
of the future, and the present is so immense that it exceeds 
our range of experience. Whatever undergoes a radical 
transformation by the experience of sometliing dse is not 
itself or is not its own truth. Dream states are contradicted 
by waking experiences, which latter are contradicted by 
insight into reality (brahmanubhava). This is the highest, 
since there is no other knowledge that can contradict it.i 
Let us be cleat that these tests are at best empirical. Highest 
knowledge, according to Samkara, is the immediate witness 
of reality to itself, and this is rendered possible by the fact 
that the knower and the known are ultimately one real. 
Logical proof arises only in the empirical world, where this 
ultimate oneness of the observer and the observed is obscured 
by the clogging psychological hindrances which are summed 
up in the word avidya. Logical proof enables ns to break 
down the obstructing veils and reveal the self-evident character 

■ Evfun bhatBiva^uvi^y^jl'm prJLraB^y^ va^tutuitnmi {S.B., L 1. x). 

* Cp. BAsPFtdff: Ab^UihitanadhigatlMitidiKdhabodhajanakatv^ hi 
min aHf^TTii praifiiS^jJjiani ^i. 1. 4). See iiJbo AbSaiiltArlhai- 

vi^yAj^SnatvaBOL. " A cognition is not valid simply because it reprewota 
a thing as it Mtually Is. nor \s it iavaJid because it represents it otber- 
'vi’ise; but it Is valid only when Hs object is such as Is not subsequently 
rejected (as unread), ejid it Is invailld when ibi object is thus rejected; 
and as a matter of Jact this validity can. tielong only to the knowledge 
of nnUiinan obtainedi by means of the Kriptnrea and iwt by aay othoj 
oognidons " (A dvdifAifL 

J Mdhakajii^&ntaEibla^^^t U. 1* Mb 
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of truth. Logical rules are worldug tools, serving as negative 
checks by which we break down our prejudices. 


XX 

The iNAtjEQUAcv OF Empirical Kkowlf-DCB 

Empirical knowledge revels in the distinctions oJ knower, 
knowle^e and the known,^ while the real is free from all 
these distinctions.* If the real excludes relations, then rela¬ 
tional thought is imperfect. It is avidya. since it does not 
yield the true nature of things (vastusvarupam). The real 
self, which is pure consciousness, is not an object of knowledge. 
The self can never he the subject and the object of the knowing 
process. In true sdf-consdousness the subject must be alt 
out there in the object, so that there is nothing more left in 
the subject. In no state of mind is the subject before itself 
as an objects Anything becomes an object only when we 
think of it as having a place in space and time; but these 
latter, as well as the objects that fall within them, are there 
only in relation to the self that holds them together. So the 
universal witness of all knowledge is iinmanifcst and imper¬ 
ceptible/ The impossibility of grasping the real as an object 
of knowledge is the cause of the sense of the beyond in ail 
knowledge. While the process of knowledge is nothing more 
than a manifestation of the ultimate reality, it is impossible 
to catch the real in a process of self-consciousniess. As 
the Atman is the condition of time and space and all 
objectivity, it involves a hysteron-proteron to confine 
Atman within the limits of its own of%iring. " How shall 
I know you ?" is as absurd a question as Crito's to 
Socrates, " How shall I bury i'ou ? " s Self-consciousness 

1 AvldyjUiaJpit&kiL viidyai.vcditfvedati^bhcdaJiL (S.B,., L i. 4 ). 

* S.S.S.S., jdL 47. iLlao p. 1 % 5^ SrB. cd 

K^rikS, iv, 67, 

i See on Tiit. Up.. 11. t. 

4 Avy^tam miUiiiiiyaj^rShyadl fiti. I. 23). 

I Sdcratcs cliafia Crito for tbe qttcBtdjcm imrnedi^tely after Crito 

admitted tbe validity ol teiLding to show tiiat Spcrmteg wag 

□either temporal nor spatisJ and ^uJd not be bniied. 
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is possible only with regard to the self qualified by the 
internal organ. ^ 

Saihkara supports the inadequacy erf all empirical know¬ 
ledge by pointing out its affinity to the kind of knowledge 
possessed by animals.^ ** For just as the animals^ when, for 
instance^ a sound strikes their ears^ in case the perceptiDn of 
sound is disagreeable to them, move away from it, and in 
case it is agteeabkp move towards it—as, when they see a 
man uith a stick raised before them, thinking ' He will strike 
me,' they try to escapej and when they see one mth a handful 
of fresh grass, approach him—so men also whose knowledge 
is more developed (vyutpannacittaJt]i]v when they perceive 
strong men of terrible aspect, with drawn swords in their 
hands, turn away from them and turn towards the contrary* 
Thus with reference to the means and objects of knowledge, 
the process in men and animals is alike. Of course, in the 
case of animals, perception and similar processes go on without 
pre\dous judgment (avivekapurvakah) I but, as can. be seen 
by the resemblance even in the case of developed men 
{vyutpattimatam), they are for the tinie bdng the same," j 

* Of tkLi sell there ein Usa be ceccgnitlon. White the recofciisie^ agent 
i 5 thfl self qunlified by tho internal qi^oh, tbc object of recognitipii ia the 
empifical uU quaJihed by the earlier and the later temporal experiences. 
Tbe diiereace in the conditioning adjuocto rcodciB it possible for tbe sell 
to be at tbe same time agent and object of acUon. Immediate oensciousneBa 
vcxiches act* of ncognitUm in tbe form '' I am ^ow the same person 1 
waa." Cp, with this Kant's theory : ''Through tha ^ I * or ^ He ^ or ^ It* 
(the thing} \fhich tbinlca^ Dotbing b (et before oaf consctousjiesa except a 
transcendental fnbjeet K, which is knovrn only throogh the thoughts 
that are Its predicates [or more properly which it attaches as predicates to 
other thiogs], and of which, Lf it is separated from other thinga, we oanaot 
have the imahest conception. In attempting to grasp It, in (Act, we turn 
roimd it in a oontmnal cirde, since we must alwsiys make use of it in order 
to make any judgment regarding it. Here, therefore, we axe brought into 
an awkward pasa^ out of which there is no escape, because the consckiusncaa 
in qucition £s not an idea which marks out for ne a partiqidar object, but 
a fonn which attaches to all hieaa In so far as they are referred to objedts, 

in » far as any tiling is thought through them ** (Caird : Criiiail Phihsophy 
ejT toL U, pr Descartes thought that since it was possible to 

abstract the subject Ln thought and free it from all detcitninadoa, it existed 
as an object among objects. A IdglcaJ possibility was tramformed into an 
actuEilly existent substance. 

4 Pa^vidibhii (S.B., lotroducttcm). See D.S.V., p. S7 

i Cp. Darwin: '^The dlfiferenoe in mind between fuan and the higher 
animal^ great it U, is certainly one of degree and not of kind " {Dtsant 
of jVfdn). 
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In all this Saihkara has in view the selective nature of mental 
activity. Our practical interests detemine our whole thought 
procedure. The internal organ helps us to concentrate 
consdouancss on a narrow range, like a bull's-eye lantern 
which restricts the iUumination to a particular spot. We 
take note of those features of the " what" of thii^ which 
have a significance for our purposes. Even our general laws 
are established with a view to our plans and interests. 

^mkara emphasises the point that discursive thinking, 
how'cver extended, cannot lead us to an apprehendon of reality. 
The philosophical imagination of Voltaire has conceived of 
beings with nearly a thousand senses, who could yet come no 
nearer to the apprehension of what reality is than those 
apparently less fortunate creatures who have only the five 
senses. It is difficult to know precisely how far our knowledge 
of the external world which science investigates is objective. 
The more we reflect on the matter the more impossible it seems 
to assert that the world known to us under the conditions of 
empirical knowledge is the real in itself. The man with five 
senses knows more than the blind man. May not the real 
exceed the empirical conception of it, even as the world known 
to sight exceeds that known to touch ? May not a state 
like that of brahmanubhava, or what Tennyson has called a 
" last and largest sense." enlarge our own knowledge of 
reality, as the gift of sight would enlarge that of a race of 
blind men ? This view docs not involve any scepticism with 
regard to the world of science and common sense. So long as 
we do not reach a higher plane attainable only by higher 
Intelligences, our condusbixs arc <juite valid, except that they 
remain on the same plane as their premises. 

Simkaia, as stall see, enforces hia conclusioD, that all tliDuglit 
ia vitiated by a central flaw, by a mass of subtle dialectic, which aims 
at showing the nauitclligibilityof every concept whieh the human mind 
employs. Though we talk freely about experience, it is impossible 
for u3 to understand the truo rcLation between consciousness (drk) 
and the objects of consciousiiess (dfiya). Censdausness must be 
admitted to have some kind of connection with the object which it 
illumines Were it not so, there couM be any kind of knowledge at 
any time regardles of the nature of the objects. The kind of con¬ 
nection bet^veen consciousness and its objects is neither contact 
fsamyoga) nor Inherence {samaviyaj. i^. neither external noriDtenia). 
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Obj^jctivity doed net consist in the fact that jMtatA (knowitne^^) Is 
produced in the object as the Kaumarila holds, for this ei^ect b not 
adtnissLbie, To say that objects are those which are practically uselul 
is not permbsible, for there are many useless things like the sky which 
are objects of consdoxisness. Objectivity cannot mean that the thing 
is the object of the function of thought ^ninakarapa}^ smot it applies 
only to perceived objects and not those remembered or inferred. 
Agahij while in perception the conscious mode is moulded alter tho 
nature of the object, thb is not the case with inferred objects. We do 
not undemtand the exact nature of the relation between conscionsness 
and the objects of which we are conscious. Strictly speaking, all the 
life and moveinant belong to the object side, with which, we can only 
say. Consciousness is oompresent, bi Alexander's phrase, and this 
compresence is assumed as intelligible, since subject and object are 
not opposed to each other but fall witliin the universal corLsdou^ness. 

AH thought struggles to know the realp to seek the truth, 
butp uniortiinately^ it can attempt to know the real only by 
relating the real to something other than itself^ The real is 
neither true nor false. It simply is. But in our knowledge 
we rrfer tlxis or that characteristic to it. AH knowledge, 
whether perceptual or conceptual, attempts to reveal reality 
or the ultimate spirit.^ While perception is an event in 
timCp non-existent both before it happens and after, it is 
still the manifestation of a reality which is not in time, though 
it falls short of the real which it attempts to manifest* So 
far as inadequacy to the grasp of the real is concern^, aU 
means of knowledge are on the same leveL All judgments 
are false in the sense that no predicate which we can attribute 
to the subject is adequate to it. We have either to say 
Reality is Reality, or say that Reality is Xp Y or Z. The 
former is useless for thought, but the latter is what thought 
actually does. It equates the real with something else, 
i.e. the non-^real. To attribute to the real what is different 
from it is what Samkara calb adhyasa. or attributing to one 
thing what is difterent from it*^ Adhy^ is defined as the 
appearance of a thing where it is not. 3 WTicn the light 
appears double, or when the rope appears as a snake, vre 
have adhyasa. All knowledge of finite things b in a sense 
the negation of pure being, since objects arc imposed (adliyasta) 

* Fmtyak^pnunA cSrtra caitaEi>gLin eva i)» 

* Adhj'a£0 imUmitaAiiiidis tadbnddhib- S.B,„ IntioduclioiLi 

I SiartifQpab parntrapadlvftbhasab. 
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on the one eternal consdotjsnesa. The most striking instance 
of this adiiySsa is the confusion ‘ of subject with object where 
we attribute to the Atman activity, agency and enjoyment. 
Strictly speaking, there is nothing different from the subject, 
for the subject of rcsality includes all that we can possibly 
predicate of it. VMiat we attribute to the subject is something 
less than the real, an appearance thereof, " Object (vi^aya) 
and subject (vi^ayin), having as their province the presenta* 
tion of the ' thou' (yu^mat) and the ' I' (asmat), are of a 
nature as opposed as darkness and light. The transfer of the 
object which has as its province the ’ thou' (or the not-seJf) 
and its qualities to the pure spiritual subject which has for 
its province the idea of the ‘ I' (or the sell), and, conversely, 
the transfer of the subject and its qualities to the object, is 
logically false. Yet in mankind this procedure, resting on 
false knowledge (inithyainananimitta), of pairing together the 
true and the untrue (the subject and the object) is natural 
(nalsargika), so that they transfer the being and qualities of 
the one to the other.” * Adhyasa leading to avidya is ” the 
presupposition of all practical distinctions—^made in ordinary 
life and the Vedas—between means of knowledge, objects of 
knowledge (and knowers) and all spiritual texts, whether 
they belong to karma or jn^a." i All the sources of know- 
ledge ate valid only until the ultimate truth is gained,^ and 
thus have relative value for the finite understanding. All our 
knowledge is, strictly speaking, non-knowledge (avidya) > and 

* ;r tTnani itfi3AttaTi1lmphji3tlyarepaLlaJfa.-u1.3ja, Kant'» tcaascendeaUl tllu- 
sktn. by whkii wu a^pply to tbe thinking stlf whict it mAkea and 

applies to phcDomena given tinder coodltloaa qI ipace-licne and regard the 
i 4 iirtV tng xU BA a subatmace witk things outside It a case of adhyasa. 

> S-B., luUoduciioiLp Dehidi^ aa^tmadn aLam aimlty AtmabuddEdt 
avidyft {SrK, i 3^ aj. 

I " VVitbout the deimbn that ' I * and ' mhie ' conslfi ia the body, 
fteQ3t~oii;aa& and the like, up knower can exbt: and conxquenUy no u^e 
ol the meani of knoifledge ia possible. For wiibotit calling in the aid of the 
Aen;se-or^T;A there can be nO perception ; but the action of the aeoK-oigaiiB 
h not po^bEe witboat a resting-place (the bodyl^ and no arLloii at all is 
possible withocit transferxiag the being cf self (Atman) to the body^ and 
withont all this taking place do knowledge ift pessiblc for the soul which 
h independent of emb^cd eaktence. But without the aetkm of knowings 
no knawing is possible. Consequently^ the means of knowledge, perception 
and the rest belong to the province of avidyA ** SvB.^ Intioductioc}. Soo 
D.S-V., p. 56 n> i S^.S.S.p siL 85^6- 

4 S.B., i I. 4. 
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the ascertainment of the ultimate consciousness by the exdu' 
ston of all that is imposed on it is vidya, or wisdom.' 

VVhat ^aihkara means by subject and object, Atman and 
non-Atman, is the txanscendentd reality and the empidca] 
e.Kistence. The "object" includes the individual agents, 
bodily organs and material world, etc. The subject is the 
ultimate consciousness * on which the whole object world 
depends. It is the characteristic of all objects oi conscious¬ 
ness that they cannot reveal themselves apart from being 
manifested as objects of consciousness through a mental state 
(vflli). Even when we comprehend the nature of the ultimate 
Atman from the scriptural texts, we do not comprehend its 
true nature. The true knowledge of Atman is devoid of any 
form or mode.} 

That particular application of adhyasa which inclines us 
to break up the nature of the one absolute consciousness into 
a subject-object relation results from the very constitution 
of the human mind. This adhy&sa, which gives rise to the 
world of subjects and objects, is said to be beginningless 
(anldi), endless (ananta), natural (naisargika), possessed of 
the form of wrong knowledge ([nithyapratyayarSpah)i the 
cause of the agency, enjoyment and activity of the individuaJ 
souls,4 and patent to all.$ 

Samkara's analysis of erroneous perception gives us a due 
to his view of knowledge. When we mistake a rope for a 
snake and judge " This is a snake," we have two elements; 
tlie " this," or what is present to the senses, and the " snake," 
which we attribute to the " this." The latter describes the 
mode or form in which we happen to cogiuse the presented 
datum. The error of the judgment is due to the dement of 
interpretation or what our thought superimposes on the ground. 
The " this " element, or what is actually present before us, 
persists even after the disilliisioiiineQt. Sathkara argues that, 
even in normal perception, we have the two dements of a 

* S B.. L I. I. » S.B., i (, I. 

I To tti« objoctwiD that Atman b not an obiect. uU 90 the attJihtitea 
of other objeote cannot be ifflpowd O'S tt, $aihkara lepUed that it fft the 

object ol Ute tLotiaa ol ; nor ia it tbat tbe object Ebonld ba 

in ootatACt with anr tike attribute dgjk^biue 

eobur to iUtilan wliicli » oot ^ object of 

* KajtitvHhboktrtvmprav^^ J 

U 17 
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datum and an interpretatton, and asks, \\Tiat is it that is 
common as the substratum of ail objects of our consciousness? 
Is there anything wiiich is held in common by ever 3 rthing we 
perceive, normal and abnormal, true and false? Sariikara 
answers that it is being. Everything we perceive is perceived 
as existent. Whatever be the nature of our interpretations, 
the substratum persists and is real. In the words of the 
Upani^ds. it is like clay in things made of clay, or gold in 
ornaments made of gold. It endures, however much the 
forms impirssed on it may change. The cause of a^ddya is 
ignorance of the fundamental basis.' 

Avidya, or the natural tendency to adhyasa, is involved 
in the very roots of our being, and is another name for our 
hnitude. The real is its own explanation. It always remains 
in its own nature. It is the unreal that does not remain in 
its oivn nature that calls for some explanation. ^Vhen avidyS, 
is known, our bondage is broken. Avidyi is not inevitable, 
though quite natural. If it were inevitable, there is no point 
in asking us to get rid of it. We cannot strive against the 
inevitable. We cannot know what cannot be known. It is 
possible for us to check the course of avidya, and it shows 
that we are really greater than our habits. 

The finite consciousness, hound up with the praraanas, is 
limited to a certain kind and order of experience in which 
bodily states play an exceedingly important part. Our 
intellect is so made that it demands order and regularity in 
things. It resents accident and disorder. The world of 
objects is rational through and through, and answers to tlxe 
demand of reason for law and order in all things. This is 
the faith of common sense and science. Saihkara does not 
sever thought from things. The principles of our mmd, 
expressing themselves through the categories of space, lime 
and cause, are at once the forms of combination which make 
up the nature of the thinking subject and also the forms 
that are to be met \rith in the realm of objective fact. The 
categories of intelligence apply to the things presented to it. 
This space-time-cause world, with all its contents, exists for 
the knowing subject. The two depend on each other, the 
enpiricaJ sdf and the world. This fact of the response of 

! AdlL4tkiiiiiav4ay%. 
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nature to the demand of reason proves the reality of a 
universid mind, wliich on the one hand ensouls nature and 
on the other is tlie cause of the reason in us, participating in 
and co-operating with the universal mind The reality of an 
ordered world exists only for mind and in terms of mind. 
The world of an animal presupposes the mind of an animal; 
that of man, the mind of man. The whole world reality in 
its fulness and complexity postulates a universal and perfect 
mind, l£vara, who sustains those parts of the universe which 
are unpcrccivcd by us. Our phenomenal knowledge suggests 
the noumenal as a nece^ity of thought, but not as something 
known through the empirical pramanas. Being men, we 
think in a human fashion. The universal reality is viewed 
as a central personality or subject with the whole world as 
object. This is the synthesis arrived at through logic, but 
there b no necessity about it. It is not an immediate object 
of thought. It is assumed as the highest synthesis of our 
experience, and so long as other experience is of the same 
texture, it will hold.^ The subject-object relation apphes to 
the animal world, the human and the divine alike. But these 
two constituents of experience are relative to each other and 
subject to the same laws of change and development. That 
fully constructed view of reality in which every element, 
subject and object, mind and body, present, past and future, 
^all have fallen into its proper place, is not an object of 
human experience, though the ideal goal of all thinking. 
But all knowledge, whether of God or man, involves the 
subject-object relation, and cannot therefore be regarded as 
the highest. All detcntiinate knowledge is a self-abnegation, 
inYoh-ing, as it does, a modalisatiou of the ultimate con- 
sdouaness into the subject, mode and object. Except in 
ecstatic intuition, there is the given clement distinct from 
the cognising subject reaching to it through a mode. Thinking 
and logic belong to the level of hnite life, while uliimate 
reality transcends thought. The real is present to itself and 
has therefore no nenjd to think itself. 


‘ U, I. lit 
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XXI 

AnUBHAVA or iNTEGRAt EXBEBIEKCE 

An object U established to be real, an idea proved to be 
true, when the denial of it brings consequences which, are 
recognised as sdi-contradktory and so untenable. This 
seems to be the final test for fallible intelligence. Logically, 
there is no higher proof of the existence of the Atman possible. 
To ask w’hether the Atman is real or not is to raise a meaning¬ 
less question, for all life, all thought, all experience is the abid¬ 
ing though ujiformulated aflirmadve answer to this question. 
But any attempt to grasp the real by the tools of mind lands 
us tn a hopeless maze of contradictions. • If mind is to avert 
this tragic destiny, it must try to suppress itsdi, and then 
the veil will be ^ted. The dissatisfaction which we fed. 
with our logical categories is a sign that we are greats than 
we know, that we can pass beyond our mental confines to a 
region of truth, though it is a mere beyond to our intellect, 
which seeks to transcend wliat it can and will never transcend. 
The hmils which seem to be inevitable and impassable for 
intellect point to a limitless ground in us higher than logical 
mind. If thought becomes one with reality, and the indi¬ 
vidual subject shakes off its individuality and is lifted up 
into its universal essence, the goal of thought is reached, 
but it is no more thought. Thought expires in experience. 
Knowledge is lifted up into wisdom when it knows itself as 
identical with the known, where only the Atruan as eternal 
knowledge (nityajnana) slimes.’ This absolute knowledge is 
at the same time knowledge of the absolute. The word 
" jhana " is rather unfortunate on account of its empirical 
associations.* Integral experience or anubhava, brings out 
the sense better. 

Sathkara admits the reality of an intuitional consciousness, 
anubhava,3 where the distinctions of subject and object are 

> " To under!.tnnC, much mare to kno'iv, spiritual reality is to ossindlatB 
jt witb MT^D know it " (CrCEiliiD : tkf Mind ss Purr Act. p. lo). 

^ Madhva declares that it h not knowledge, tlicre Is no object tq 
be known. Jftcyilbiiivf! jAajias^py Bjrh. Up., p, 

1 See L I. s ; ii. I 4 ; ul 3. ; iii. 4. 15. 
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superseded and the truth of the supreme sell realised.* It b 
the ineffable experience beyond thought and speech, which 
transforms our whole life and yields the certainty of a divine 
presence. It is the state of consciousness which is induced 
when the individual strips himself of all finite conditions, 
including his intelligence. It is accompanied by what Mr* 
Russell calls the true spirit of delight, the exaltation, the 
sense of being more than man/'^ Foretaivtes of such 
blL;s we have in moments of selfless contemplation and 
ffisthetic enjoyment,3 It is sak^ikam or direct perception^ 
which is manifested when the avidya is destroyed and the 
individual know^ that the Atman and the jfva are one. It 
is also called saihyaginaiia (perfect knowledge) ^ or samyag' 
dar^ana (perfect intuition)J WJiile samyagjnana insists on 
the reflective preparation necessary for it, sariiyagdar^ana 
points to the immediacy of intuition, where the ultimate 
reality is the object of direct apprehension (ik^tia) as well 
as meditation [dliyana)> Samfcara explains that it is possible 
for us to meditate on unreal objects but not to experience 
them ; so that his anubhava is different from idealised fancy. 
The Yogin is said io see God in the state of saihr^dJiaiia, 
which Saihkara explains as sinking oneself in pious medita¬ 
tion .7 ^nikara admits 5r^]hana, by which Indra and 
Vamadeva realised identity with Brahman,® Psychologically 
it is of the nature of perception,^ since if is direct awaicness 


« See p. 41 . * Essays, p. 

] Plulinus 3 Ays: It is that tiolaii of which the uelIoh el e^My 
who wish to bind their being with each other a a " {EnTUads, vi. 7. ^4), 
Cp. nrb. Up., vi. 

1 S-B„ S, z. s S.E.^ L 3 , 13 , * S.B.> L 3 . 13 . 

7 S.B., ilL See Katha Up.., iv. 1. To the objection whether 

sach EQ act of izieditaUoa does not involve b. d^tinction between Ihe Subject 
Mid object oE mcditatioii, ^aibicafa answers : Ks light, ether, the aan, 

nod 50 on appear diilerientiated. ae it were, thioagh thcEr objects, such as 
hngers, vessels, water, and w pn, which constitute the limUing adjuncts, 
while ia reality they preserve their e^ntiEl EOD-difTcrcntiiLedaess. so the 
diatiuctiod oI di:ffcrent selves k due to limiting adjunct? while Lhe 

unity of aH selves is natural and erignial'' (S.B., Lii. a, 33]. 

* It is explaiiiEd in as the spontaneous IntuiHon of tnith 

rendered possible through the hearing, etc-, acquired hi loTmcr ciisleucca.." 
j artftia.r i fjn-alf j ^aA r:iv g^j HiTi£ janmaoL svatassiddlLaair dar^anam ar?aiD 
(i. I. 30). See S.B. on Tait. Up,, i to. 
f S,B,. f. 4 ^ 14 - 
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of reality; only the latter is not of the nature of an existent 
in space and time. Anubhava is not consciousness of this or 
that thing s but it is to know and see in oneself the being of 
all beings, the Ground and the Abyss. As direct experience 
or anubhava, in the Nyaya sense of the word, is the sole 
means of knowledge of the external world, anubhava of nou- 
duaj existence is the innermost expeiience on which whatever 
we know and believe of the supersensual world depends. 
The object of intuition is not a private fancy or a subjective 
abstraction in the mind of the knower. It is a teal object,^ 
which is unaffected by our apprehension or non-apprehension 
of it, though its reality is of a higher kind than that of 
particular objects of space and time which are involved in a 
perpetual flux and cannot therefore be regarded strictly as 
real.i The subtleties of the schools are ail silenced before 
the protest of the soul that it has seen reality. " How can 
one contest the fact of another possessing the knowledge of 
Brahman, though still in the body, vouched as it is by his 
heart’s conviction ? " 3 All faith and devotion, all study and 
meditation, are intended to train us for this experience.* 
Intuition of sdf, however, comes only to a mind prepared for 
it. It does not come out of the blue. It is the noblest 
blossoming of man's reason. It is not a mere fancy which 
refuses to make an appeal to man's intelligence. What is 
true is true for every intelligence that can apprehend it. 
There is no such thing as a private truth, any more than a 
private sun or a private science. Truth has an intrinsic and 
universal character, which depends on no Individual, not even 
on God, The process of apprehending reality may be private or 
singular, but not the object apprehended. The real cannot be 
real now and then, here and tliere, but always and everywhere. 

Kant spoke of an InteUectual intuition to indicate the 

i AnubhavfivuSfiatvld bllCtftWMtyvifEiyatvaE; {S B., L 1, aL 

^ €p.-with Plato^a realism, whjerfr disekisej iht wiirld of reaUty 

U/ted altoKetJujf out of space Md time, a reality colqqrks, formless and 
intiugiNe . . . visible to tbe mind sJonc wbo Is ford of th-e soul^' 

Wfiilfc Plato retogai«i a pluraJity of Sojiilwa has only one esscaoe. 

I Katha.rii hy ekasya, svohplay&pratyayaia bra.hnnavcdaD3JQi^ delia- 
dliarapaiii cSlpaieipa, pratiicfeptum iakyate ? (fv. 1.15, 

4 S,B., & X- AnobbavSivasauaiii braltnanvij (D.S.V^ p. S9D.}d 

AunfabavlrQd^iwi ava u vMyApliaJ&m fiil Tke fn]lt of kuowlcdga 

iji mAoifut to mtoition (S.B.G,„ H si; Up., Iv. 4 . 
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mode of consciousae&s by which a knowledge of tilings in 
themselves might be obtmned in a non-Iogical way. According 
to Fichte, intellectua] intuition enables us to get at self’ 
consciousness, which is the basis of all knowledge in his 
philosophy. Schelling employs the same tenn to denote the 
consciousness of the absolute, the identity between subject 
and object. But, according to Sariikara, the object of intuition 
is not the many things in themselves of Kant, or the self of 
Fichte, or the neutnium of Schelling, but the Atman or the 
universal consciousness. As for Plotinus, so for Sariikara, the 
absolute is not presented as an object, but in an immediate con¬ 
tact "which is above knowledge.* Since the intuitional knowledge 
is not contradicted by anything else, it is the highest truth.* 

Anubhava is not the immediacy of an uiunterpreted 
sensation, where the existence and the content of what is 
apprehended are not separated. It has kinsliip ^ith artistic 
insight rather tlian animal perception. It is immediacy which 
is higher and not lower than mediate reflective knowledge. 
The real is, no doubt, problematic from the point of view of 
demonstrable knowledge, and our ideas of God, freedom and 
immortality are only names and symbols of the deepest of 
human values, which we may strive after but never attain until 
W'e transcend the never-ending struggle of mind with its anti¬ 
nomies. Anubhava and adliy^, intuition and intellect, point 
to a fissure between the infinite reality and the finite mind. 

Sathkara admits that, w^hile this anubhava is open to all, 
few attain to it,3 But the important point is, that it is open 
to all. Reality is there, objective, ever-present, waiting to 
be seen by the mdic'idual minds tliat can seize it. Apparently 

* VI. 9. 4. 

* ca (S B., il. i* In tti^ it 19 

said I Scripture speaks oi tbc knowledge oi BraJuuan as twofold, nir. 
expcrLcn'Ce Dclikting to oaei^U (i^-anubbiiti) and comclysiv'e certaLdly (upa- 
patti). The former arises m relation to the body [dchanubandblit). while 
the Jattei Arisen with reference to the Ffist 

arises the experience that ' I am Brahman * (hrahmaiLam BSEnJty anubhava}p 
and thcp tbiit ' AU this is Brahmiui' (Idinlvidam brahma)." 

1 Cp. Dean Ingn: •' Compic^le knowledge is the complete qnity of the 
knower imd known, for we can in the la^t feoort only know otiratives. The 
process of divine knowledge therefore cooaista in cAlliDg into activity a 
facnlty which, as Plotinuii says, all possess but few lue, the gift which the 
Cambridge PJatonists called the seed of the deiform nature ta the human 
■oul " {OtiispifAm Essays, Second Scricn, p. 14J, 
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Saihkara has no sympathy with the view that the real reveals 
itself to a few elect souls in moments of lUuniination through 
doubtful dreanis and mystk voices. A God who reveals 
himself to some and not to others is a dction of pious imagina* 
tion. Insght or spiritual experience is, as a matter of fact, 
confiiied to some indl^'iduals, though it is a universal possession, 
while reason is common to the greater mass of thinking 
humanity. While some powers are well developed in all 
men, others are not e<iually developed. In the pnsent state 
of evolution, anubhava may be subjective and its evidence 
worthy of credence only when it is in conformity with the 
dictates of reason. 


xxri 

InTuiTiow (Akubeiava), iNTEtiECT (Tahka), and Scripture 

(Sruti) 

While intuitional experience carries with it the highest 
degree of certitude, it has only a low degree of conceptual 
clearness. This is why interpretation is necessary, and these 
interpretations are fallible and so require endless revision. 
Sruti attempts to say things which are not fully to be 
said. Men of vidya, or vision, say what language and logic 
were not invented to say. Those who have had no direct 
insight into reality are obliged to take on trust the Vedic 
views which record the highest experiences of some of the 
greatest minds who have wrestled with this problem of 
apprehending reality. For the ordinary man the central 
truth of the ultimate consciousness is essentially revealed, 
and not ascertained by any human evidence l^e that of 
perception or inference. These latter give us strong sugges' 
tions of the beyond, but not positive proofs, ^ihkara admits 
that truth has to be investigated,' and himscU adopts the 
principle of non-contradiction in criticising rival systems. 
His objection to the other philosophical conceptions, notably 
those of Buddhism, is not so much that they are open to 
criticism, but Utat they have not realised the inadequacy of 
the dialectical method. He holds that the Vcdic testimony 

■ SatyswSi vijjjBMUvyiiii (S.B,, i 
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is superior to the evidence of the senses or the condusions 
of reason, though, of course, it is useless in Uie regions open 
to perception and inference. A hundred texts cannot make 
fire cold.* It is the aim of the Scriptures to impart such 
knowledge as cannot be reached through the ordinary 
means.^ 

It is tlie purpose of the Vedas to teach the oneness of the 
Atman.} Saihkaxa says that this investigation of the Vedanta 
is not the cause of our freedom from avidya., for all investiga- 
lion as well as all knowledge, involving as it does the duality 
of subject and object, is a hindrance to the recognition of 
Brahman, It hdps us to unmask folly rather than achieve 
wisdom,4 To remove avidya is to realise the truth even as 
the realisation of the rope means the removal of the mis' 
conception of the snake.s No additional instrument or fresh 
act of knowledge is necessary to realise the truth.^ " Know¬ 
ledge does not wait even for the moment immediately nexi 
the annihilation of duality, for if it did there would be an 
infinite regress, and duality will never be annihilated, The 
two are simultaneous.” 7 We reach the real when the wrong 
view is cleared up.’ If the question is ashed as to how we 
are helped out of avidya. to vidya—an illegitimate question, 
since, when error is destroyed, truth, which b self-suffidcnt, 
b rev€aled“iio better 3115 }}^ than assigning it to the grace 
of God is possible.9 The pure soul b like a blind man whose 
lost sight b r^tored as by the grace of God. 

» JfiliiaTfi tu yatli&bh^ltavi^yaifi ca. Nm tannlyo^- 

iatenApi koiayituch AakyatA. QA ca prati9e4JiA£at^iiA,pi v^yituEtL 
(S.B., iii. 1.11 : xviit 66). 

'■ PrityAii^it^pr^Jiiaj^ hy vijaye inid^ primi^yath na 

pratyikfiidiv4iye (S.B.G,, kvim. 66 ]. Ai&iUj aipaiiaTli by ilAtrom. 

I Atm^lk^tvBvidyipratipAttayc Aarv« vedAfltft (SrB,^ Intrp^ 

doction). 

* AvicIyS](^pltabliEdanlv|tti (S.B., L X. 4]. Sm S.B.G., ii, 1 3 . Cp. 

FJDtianfi : " God l£ afiithcr to be expressed In speech nor in wfitlen discourse : 
but we ipe^ and write In order to diobct tb.e soul to him and to stiinuLato 
It to rise froDi tboueht to vision. Idee one who pointa the npward road which 
they who wonid behold him hAY^ to travenfi. Odt teaching caches so far 
only as to indJeito the way in whicli they ahouJd go, bat thn vislcn itsaW 
must he their own aohie^xment {Eniuadt^ v£ 4 j Cjlrd ^ GwA ThMok^, 
voL n, p. 137), I S,B. on Up., ii. 7. 

* /Md. 7 Ibid. ■ Atmalva ajflanaMiiih^ 

f S,B,, it 3^ 41+ Sc* Katba Up., ii. 11. Deuasen hna thb in view wheo 
he chMJFgt* ^Ehltam with theolop^^ Sw D.S.V., pp. 

17 * 
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To accept kuti is to accept the witness of the saints and 
sages. To ignore £ruti is to ignore the most vital port of 
the experience of tite human race. In matters of physical 
science we accept what the greatest investigators in those 
departments dedare for truth ; in music au attend to wrhat 
the accredited great composers have written, and endeavour 
thereby to improve our natural appreciation of musical 
beauty. In matters of religious truth we should listen with 
respect to what the great religious geniuses, who strove by 
faith and devotion to attain their spiritual eminence, have 
given out. There is no use of pitting against the last the 
opinion of the first. " Mere refiection must not be quoted 
against a matter which is to be known by sacred tradition; 
for reflections which, vdthout basis in traditions, rest only 
on the speculation (utprek^a) of men arc untenable, since 
such speculation is unbridled.” ^ If we depend on thought, 
we have to doubt the world, doubt our being, doubt the future, 
and end our life in doubt. But since we must cither react 
on our environment or be destroyed by it, the force of the 
life within drives us irresistibly to faith. There are spiritual 
impulses which refuse to be set aside at the bidding of lo^. 
No one can live on negation. Saihkara's philosophical tinder- 
taking is intendtd to disillusion us with systematic philosophy 
and make out that logic by itself leads to scepticism. We 
assume that the tvorJd is a rational one and a righteous one. 
We believe in the wJioleness of the world without any 
acquaintance with its significant details. We call it an 
assumption, since we cannot hope to discover the eternal 
order underlying the apparent disorder. By aixx^pting the 
reality of a divine mind, ISvara, our lives gain in ridmess 
and security.^ Besides, truth i must be identical,^ uncon- 
tradictable,i and universally accepted; but the results of 

* S.B., ii. le 11, That is why opinions of even such thinSteeg 

^ike Kapila and KasAda often controdict each other. Cp. KumSnla : A. 
thing iarcired with cveT so pent n care by Icgiclaiia, bowcviex «i:pcrt, in qditv 
othjerwisc BJEplainod by other and greiiter experts.'^ 

> "'Neither by direct knowledge nor by inference can Pien have any 
ktea WA to their relation with another birth dt ns to the existence o/ tJie xlf 
aJter death. Heo« the need for the revelation dJ the pchpturea {S.B. on 
Qrh. Up., Introduction). 

$ SwnyagjfliciA. 

f vipmtlpattir annpapaimS. 
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reflection are not so accepted. But " the Veda as a source 
of knowledge is eternal, its subject stands fast, the full know¬ 
ledge of it formed thcrefom cannot be turned aside by all 
the speculations of the past, present and future." Mere 
reasoning is a formal process. The conclusions at which it 
arrives depend on the premises \^ith which it starts, and 
^itikara insists that the religious experience as recorded in 
the scriptures ought to be the basis for reason in the matter 
of the philosophy of religion. By tarka, Samkara means 
reason that has not been restrained by the lessons of history. 
Such individualistic reasoning cannot lead to the establish¬ 
ment of truth on account of the endless diversity in the power 
of apprehension.' The Snili embodies the truths of spirit 
which have satisfied the sjnritual instincts of a large portion 
of humanity. It contains the traditional convictions of the 
race which embody not so much thought as the life of spirit, 
and for those of us who do not share the life these recorded 
experiences are of great value.* 

^ihkata recognises the need of reason for testing scriptural 
views. Wherever he has an opportunity, he tries to confirm 
scriptural statements by rational argument.3 Reasoning 
(tarka), which works as an auxiliary of intuition (anubhava), 
Is commended by him. 4 Reason with him is a critical weapon 
against untested assumptions and a creative principle which 
selects and emphasises the facts of truth.! " Even those 
destitute of the power of judgment do not attach themselves 
to particular traditions without any reason."^ 

Anubhava is the vital spiritual experience which can be 

K kvaclt p^aJk¥a.pat)e sad puru^olativaihilpyie^ tattv^vyava^^ 

nlrSlliaprasailg^l: [S.B.. ii. [. J). 

1 S.B., ii. I. TT ; li. 3. H J. 

] See S-B. on iiL 27. In commentuif on iU, i at 

Gau<^apida'fl ^aihlcam say? : ** It is asked whatlijcr tbe Advaitk 

is to be taken as pmvtd only on tlie evidenc* of initi and wttether reason 
cannot possibly demanstmte it, and this okaptcr shows how the Advaita 
can be dGmoaittated by reason.” For a fuller discussion of tlie ncfatkjn 
of fvaHn to revelation In Samkaj^'a phlinsophy. sec twn artkica by Mr V. 
Subrnhnianya Aivar io 5 dJtJftrU RffSfarck for July 191J. Indiaft Pkito- 
u>phiait Ktvim ioT April tgiS. and Mr. S. Suryanarayanui's paper nu 
"Critical Idralism and tbe AdvuU %'cdAota ” in the J^yiort University 
AfagiUine for No^-erDber 
4 S.B., ii. [. 6 ; ii. i. ii. 

* S.B.p U. I- 4, 37; it. a. 41 : ii 4. ii. * S.B,. ii I. I. 
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commujiicated only Uvough tJie language, of ima^afioa, and 
^ruti is tlie written code embodying U Wiibout the bade- 
ground of the experience the statement of the §niti b mere 
souj'.d Avithout sense.*’ Texts which contain censure or praise 
(artliuvada) and which have not any independent import help 
to strengthen injunctions (vidhiv^yas), and they are not 
superior to perception. The texts which describe the nature 
of reality are authoritative.* Sruti, oi course, has to conform 
to experience and cannot override it. VSLcaspati says: *' A 
thousand scriptures cannot make a jar into a cloth/'i So 
abo in religious discussions scriptural statemaits have to 
conform to the intuited facts. The highest evidence is per¬ 
ception, whether it b spiritual or sensuous, and b capable of 
being experienced by us on compliance with certain conditions. 
The authoritativeness of the £ruti b derived from the fact 
that it b but the expression of experience, and since experience 
b of a self-certifjing character, the Vedas are said to be their 
own proof, requiiiDg no support from elsewhere.^ The Vedas, 
therefore, contain truths which man could by the exercise of 
hb own faculties discover, though it is to our advantage 
that they are revealed, seeing that not all men have the 
courage, time and equipment to face such an enterprise. 


xxnr 

Higher Wisdom axo Lower Khowledgb 

Pars. vidyH b absolute truth. Its content b the oneness 
of Atman and the sole reality thereof. If by means of the 
logical resources we try to describe the ultimate reality, we 

i iLferp ifnit IS not superior to tbfl avidenc^ of poiceptjon, bat imtJ whidi 
h^a a import, Tttp&ry^vatf pmtymk^d bal&VAti, na ^mti- 

mAtraiu S.L.S. 

1 Xbe aethar of Vivawa^ dispota this view of oq the gwEml 

that the existeoca oi Ludepeodeot import b not & safe criterion, and Arutl 
u such is superiQr to the tcftimoiiy of other mcAni of knowledge oa account 
of its iniaflibility (miido$atv5t) and its nature as the hnal court of appeal 
for the ascertainment of truth (paraivlc ca}, 

J Na hy flgam3^ sahmram api ghatain pa^yitum I^te (BAdmuftp Intrfr 
duction^ 

I fiirapckfam. 
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hav€ perforce to employ myth ard symbol. The Vedas give 
us the Iiighest logical approximatioii to the tmtL Empirical 
truth, or aparl vidya, is not absolutely untrue. Tt is truth 
seen from the standpoint of the empirical consciousness, ^ 
The world extended in space and time and causality is not 
final, but is relative to the degree of out enlightenment. It 
is due to our partial vision, and to the extent to which our 
vision is partial its object is abstract. The higher monistic 
and the lower pluralistic views cannot be true in the same 
sense. Saihkara cuts the Gordian knot by attributing the 
latter to a fall from the higher. 

Lower knowledge is not illusory or deceptive, but is only 
relative. If not, Sariikara's elaborate and even passionate 
discussion of the lower knowledge will border on tlie grotesque. 
He admits that the lower knowledge leads us eventually to 
the higher wisdom. " This scriptural account of creation 
admitted by avidyS..,. has, for its highest aim, the teachings 
tliat Brahman is the true self. This must not be forgotten." > 
Transcendental absolutism becomes when it passes through 
the mill of man's mind an empirical theism, w'bJch is true 
until true knowledge arises, even as dream states are true 
until awakening occurs.i 

Avidya, or finite thought, bears its witness to the real 
which transcends thought. It leads us to tire conclusion 
that its truth is rdalive and that it cannot directiy grasp 
the nature of reality.i While the ordinary mystic strives to 

* Cp, : '■ Strictly vIcTred, this Pip^ vidyH h wotbrng but meta¬ 

physics in an flrapiric drsss, vidyi as It appear? {!;oii£idcrcd Irom tEw 
standpoint pf Avidyi., the fi^alism innate In us " (D.S.V. ^ p. t 

^ D.S.V.p p, ToS. I I. 14, 

* Cp. Dr. McTangnrt: "'A mysticisEa whSch igtiores the ctaims ot the 

andcrstaadin^ would no doubt be doomed. Hone ever went about to break 
logic, but in the end logic hroka him. But there is a mysHclsm which starts 
(rom the sbandpohit of the utiderstandmg aad only departs ftom it in so 
fax fiA that standpoint sbciwa Itself not to be nlLliiiate, but to poatulate 
Aomethlag beyond itself. To transcead the lower u not la if^re ft'* 
(Ilegslian Co^maiogy, p. Spinoza draws a disEioctiOd betvreCQ Ratio 

and Scieutia IntultJva. He believes in three kinds of knowledge : (i) That 
due to uxLiiiginiatiQii which gives mete opinloo. To it belong aU inadeqoate 
and coniuMd ideas. It is ilso the source oE crroTieous koowlcige. fa) Reason 
which gives ua Exunmoo potions and the knowledge of science.^ which tries 
to " undeistand the agnements, dlieiesces and contrasts of things" 
(Rfkicf, vuh ii, p. Scholinni]^ While Imagination accounts for the contcni 
of the average nuin^tructed man's thinking, Heasem is responsible for the 
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rise above dlfEcrences and Jose tumself and the object of his 
quest in a cloud of unknowing, Sartikara presents to us certain 
philosophiccil difficulties, and tells us that these indicate the 
possibility of a superior insight to which aU that b divine and 
dark to intellect is radiant. The Vedas, which are regarded 
as authoritative, contain, according to Sarhkara, both higher 
wisdom and lower knovi'Iedge, They give descriptions of the one 
non-dual Brahman and the unreality oi the pluralistic universe, 

W« bjirve, ID Sariikaia's philosophy, three hinds of existence i 
(ij piniR&rt1iik&, DT ultimate reality ; (2) vyavahadha, or empirical 
existence ; and (3] pritibhlslka, or illusory existence, Brahman is of 
the first Id adp the world of spacc-time-catise of the Eocond, while iioagined 
objectSp like silver in the shell, are of tho third Idad.* Iliosciy exist' 
ence has no universality about itn It arisen od occAstona. It has DOt 
aDv practical effideucy. The erroueous notion of apparent existeace 
ceases when its substratuoi of experience is perceiv^ i the mistake 
in respect to ernpirical existeDoe ceases whed its sabstmtum of Brahnaao 
Ls realised. The empirical world possesses a higher degree of truth 
than the world of fiction and dreania^ It Is the world of souisp their 
euviromueDt and their Lord^ but strictly speaking It is rooted in the 
one Brahman.* Let it be clearly understood that the empirical self 
and the empiricaJ world are both of the same rank of reality. The 
external world is not an illusion dne to the projection of th^ ideas of 
the empirical ego. There is an external world in space independent 
of the empirical self and its ideas. These two empirical spheres of 
selv^ and things stand in a causal relation to each other. What we 
as empirical egos find in the worlds we ourselves as transceJidental 
subjects have placed there. 


fystematic Scnowicdge of the Man of sdcnce, (3) IntuiHon involves the 
exercise of phUosophic genius,, astutfe insight and OMatUm. Its object Is 
hidividnsL However, Sajhkiura teminda us most among European thinkers 
of Plato. Both were great spiritual rcali^ta who synthesi^ the main 
tendandcs of the past in their own thoughts. Both distinguished knowledge 
into two kinds, higher and lower, the former referring to the ultimate truth 
or the ideal good, the latter to the world of shsidowfl. Admitting that reality 
lies far behind the surface appearances, both tell vs that it can be grasped 
hy a complete withdrawHi of the soul into itA own self. Both bnlicve" is 
intuition which gives lu the transoendcat vision of reality. 

* VfidAMtaparihhd^d^ In some later Advalta treatises this distmcdoa b 
applied to the Jiva also. In the Df^dflyamvttia, it b said that the impersonal 
encL^lDuiness limited by the adjuncts Is the real seif; when it as&i|nj to 
itself agency and activity and b limited by the senses and the aulabkarap^ 
it is the empirical self; the apparent jtva believes that its dream h^y and 
ooaisclousDes idJ belong to it i)+ 

■ Cp. Anandaglri on S.B. on Mlpdilkya Up+ Brahmao-y eva jfVo jagad 
UvajME ceti sarvam kAtpanikaih whbhavatL 
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XXIV 

SaMkara's Theory Ai>rD Some Western Views Compared 

Samkara's theoiy of knowledge is often compared with 
that of Kant,* WTiile there axe striking simiJarities, tliere are 
far-reaching differences. Like Kant, Sariikara formulates tile 
problem of the possibility of knowledge—even knowledge of 
se]f~and puts it Lit the forefront of philosophical inquiiy. 
Both of them look upon the world of experience as phenomenal, 
and trace the root of this limitation to the structure of tlie 
human mind By an examination of man's cognitive mechan¬ 
ism, Kant arrives at the conclusion that it is impossible for 
man to have a knowledge of transcendent objects, for whatever 
becomes an object of knowledge is enveloped in the forms of 
space^ time and the categories of the understanding, the chief 
of wliich is causality. The being of reality is not apprehended 
by us; what we grasp is m apprearance thereof. According 
to Saihkara, it is some monstrous deformity of our vision 
that makes us see what is really one as if it W'ere many 
Paradoxically enough, our logical activity forces on us a 
phenomenal world which for ever insinuates itself betw'cen us 
and the reality. Both ^mkara and Kant attempt to solve 
the question of the conditions of knowledge by the critical 
rather than the empirical method. Saihkara avoided the error 
of Kant, who sought not so much the logical implications of 
experience as the n priori conditions of experience,, and thus 
asserted the reality of an extra-empirical world of things in 
themselves. Samkara's object was to discover the immanent 
principle within exfherience, and not a world beyond it. Both, 
how'ever^ agree that if the logical intellect sets itself up as 
constitutive of reality, it forfeits its title to truth and becomes, 
as Kant says, a faculty of illusion. Saihkara and Kant 
repudiate mentaJism. As against Descartes, wfio distinguishes 
between our knowledge of our own existence, w^hich is imme^ 
diato and indubitable, and that of external objects, which is 

« Tht idtalism ol Flotiniu is Mid to owe mu^zb of ifa contetit 

tq ibougbt We kupw that PLotinua accompaiueil the Empcior 

GordiiLD In hJs in tbe wd he have then into 

cofitaet with the rEpmentativeft of Indian IdtaliaDi. 
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only inferential and problematicj Kant contends that our 
knowledge of the external world is quite as direct and certain 
as our knowledge of self. He repudiates Bcrkeleyan sub¬ 
jectivism in the famous section on theRefutation of Idealism ” 
in the second edilion of the Criiiqu^ of Pure Reasm. " The 
simple but empirically detennined consciousness of my own 
existence proves tlie existence of external objects in space/" 
But if by real we understand that which is thought of as 
existing independent of consciousness and out of all rdatlon 
to any knowledge^ then^ according to i^ihkaja, neither the 
empirical seli as we are acquainted with it nor the external 
world as it is known to us is real j and Kant says that all 
objects of experience are phenomena and not noumcna.* If^ 
on the other hand, w*e mean by the real, dependable matter 
of experience, then both the empirical self and the external 
world are real, and the two stand on the same footing. The 
finite self and the world are real or unreal according to the 
meainng assigned to reality- While Kant believes in a 
plurality of things in themselves, Sajhfcara declares that 
there is only one fundamental reality. In tliis matter Saihkara 
is certainly more plulosoplucal than Kant, who illegitimately 
imports the distinctions of Uie world into the region of things^ 
in-themselves. 

Sainkara does not draw a hard-and-fast hue of distinction 
between sense and understanding* as Kant does, nor doi^ 
he believe that the principles of our inteUigence have no 
power to represent concrete fact. According to Kant, the 
rhapsody of perceptions which is not knowledge is what is 
given to us ; what we moke of it by means of our categories, 
vdiich add necessity and uni^'^crsality from outside^ is know¬ 
ledge. In Samkara, there is no contrast between the mental 
construction and the presented fact. The two are adapted 
to each oth^. This is also the difference between Sariikaxa 
and Bradley, Sarhkara would not say that in actual feeling 
we have the '‘that," and that thought rests on the vicious 
abstraction of separating the what from the ** that," the 
result being that we are unable to recapture the ” that" 
through mere ideal representation Nor would Sarhkara 
endorse the objection of Aristotle against Plato* that if the 
^ Sw Kaiit'i Sct 13, Hijmflxk IL 
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sensible is not the intelligible, then ideas cannot help ns to 
iniderstand the sensible world. The sensible, for Saintarap is 
less than the intolligiblcp and the latter helps us to comprehend 
the fonner* though he believes that even the intelligible falls 
short of the real. He distinguishes the real from the sensible 
as well as the intelligible, and holds that the latter is a greater 
approxiniation to reality than the former. 

Sometimes Samkaia's theory b compared with that of 
11 Bergson, which argues that there has been a growth of 
consciousness in man. The upward ascent from the amoeba 
has been a long one. Many kinds ci awareness or conscious^ 
ness implicit in those beings have been suppressed in the 
development of man. We have paid an enotmous price for 
being what we are. WliUe our logical minds are useful for 
practical purposes, it b unreasonable to suppose that the 
whole of us b exhausted by what we are now. Even in this 
world w'e come across men of genius or insight, in whom the 
slumbering powers are stirred to life, ^aihkara would not 
agree with Bergson's ^dew that the intellect breaks up the 
flow of life, that the unending dynsuuic process b reduced by 
intellect to a static or geometricul presentation. Intellect not 
only dissects reality, but attempts to reconstitute it. It b 
both analytic and synthetic in its functions. Thought dis¬ 
places contingency by law. It does not merdy sunder reality 
into parts, but holds these in the bonds of unity by means of 
space* time and causality. To the concrete life of experience 
our intellects are quite adequate. Nay, tbey are made for 
each other, practically the paralld manifestations of one 
procesSr If SarhJeara regards intellect as not the highest 
mode of man's consciousness, it b because the completed 
world of intellect still leaves us with a riddle. The completed 
world of logic is not the complete world of life and experience. 
That b w'hy Samkara does not regard it as final For him 
it is not only mathematics that is abstract^ but all knowledge 
—history, art, moral theory, and religion too; for dl these 
assume the dualistic standpoint, ^chkara does not condemn 
the intellect on the ground that it employs analysis and 
abstraction- He accepts its concreteness and yet finds it to 
be unsarisfactory. When we pass from the sin^ple elements 
to complex categories and arrive logically at the conception 
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of a supreme 
the universe 



personality (ISvaraJ, 


I, whose life is expressed in 
our logic has gTo;¥ii m con' 


cieteness. The triumph of thought is the triumph of the 
concrete, but the most concrete thought is abstract in the 
sense that it is incapable of appreltending reality as it is. 
The higher we think the better we know ; yet even the highest 
thought is not complete truth. In pressing forward and 
upward in the quest of reality with the aid of intelligence, 
we reach a reality seemingly full, rich and profound, that of 
I^ara, the only way in which Brahman can be envisaged at 
the level of finite thought. But I^vara is not the highest 
Brahman, since the unity of God is not an intelligible one. 

Among Western thinkers Bradley comes neor^t to 
^rhkara, though there are fundamental differences between 
the two. In the first part of his Appearance and Reality 
Bradley develops the doctrine of the limitations of human 
knowledge by an acute and penetrating criticism of the 
distinction of piimaiy and secondary qualities, substance and 
attribute, qualities and relations. It is his considered con¬ 
viction that thought can never do justice to reality. By 
sundering the " what ** and the " that,'* it is incapable of 
reaching the goal, i.e^ recapturing the secret of reality. 
According to Bradley, when we have, say, the sensation of 
blue colour, we have a that 'Which is actually present and a 
what, or the peculiar quality by which tt is distinguished. In 
immediate apprehension we are not conscious of the dis¬ 
tinction between the two aspects. It is a *' this-what," a 
process-content where the distinction of the " this ” from the 
‘'what ” docs not enter into consdousnessL In judgment we 
distinguish the two, the predicate from the subject, and 
attribute the former to the latter. This is true of aU judg¬ 
ments. life or r^lity is feeling in which the " that '* and 
the " what " are inseparable, while logical reflection is always 
abstract in the sense that its very essence lies in the mental 
separation of the content from the process. Samkara does not 
regard the separation of the that from the what as the essential 
diiect of logic in the sense in which Bradley takes it; nor 
does he say that the reality which constitutes the subject of 
judgment is presented to us in the feeling fact itself. Granting 
tliat in knowledge the idea is not the psychical image, but an 
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ideal content, granting also that the ideal content is referred 
iu the judgment to the real world, ^mkara would say that 
the real which the ideal content tends to characterise is not 
the feeling experience of a private individLial but the inde¬ 
pendent reality- Knowledge attempts to characterise by 
objective qualities, not any feeling or any extension of it, but 
the permanent reality out there, whatever may happen to me 
or my feeling- So long as w'e are investigating the nature of 
a private experience, we are engaged in a psychological quest 
and not a logical endeavour. The ambiguity due to Bradley’s 
use of the word " feeling'' is absent in Saihkaia. He would, 
however, admit that the true subject of all judgment is reality 
as it is, ajid the predicate is a quality which we attribute 
to it, though it falls short of it. In tills way subject and 
predicate correspond to reality and appearance, In every 
judgment the genuine subject is reahty, which goes beyond 
the predicate and of which the predicate is an adjective." 
Until the “ what " coincides with the “ that,” we have not 
truth; when it coincides we have not thought As Bradley 
says : ” If you predicate what is diflerent, you ascribe to the 
subject what it is net] and li you predicate what is fKi 
different, you say nothing at aU.“ So long as we thinl:, the 
predicate is less than the subject, the appearance less than 
reality. -Ml judgment, according to Samkara, is invalid, not 
because it separates tire " that ” from the ” what," but 
because the predicate b other than the subject which is the 
reality. Without diflercnce there is no thought; witji 
difference there is no reality. Bradley believes that the real 
is the harmonious, and truth must therefore be a harmony. 
Self-completeness and consistency are the marks of reality. 
Satiikaxa adopts these in the evaluation of possible predicates. 
Space, titne and cause, etc-, are neither scif-complete nor 
consbtent. They are self-discrepant and stretch beyond 
themselves. From the stricter point of view of ^ihkara, 
even harmonious truth is not reality. We cannot say that 
reality is a harmony, for the latter means a number of parts 
interreL.tcd in a whole. This distinction of parts and whole 
b an empirical one, which we are attributing to the tran¬ 
scendental reality. Truth, as harmony, requires us to postulate 
an absolute experience of livara, which includes all finite 
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subjects and all finite objects in a systematic unity, Samkaia 
hol^ that as tlte unity we assume is an unintelligible one, 
it has also the mark of appearance or unreality, Bradley is 
clear on this point. In all our thought the " that" and tlie 
" what fall out and are at strife. To restore the unity is 
an impossibility. Logic piously assumes that all aspects of 
the world belong to one whole, that the discrepancies are 
apparent, and that the predicates are all one with the subject, 
appearances one with reality, Bradley assumes that in the 
woi'Id of logic there is nothing so imperfect that it cannot be 
taken into reality \^ith sufficient modificatioii. But he does 
not clearly tdl us what the e^ctent of the modification is. 
When he says that no judgment can possibly be true so long 
as the subject of judgment is reality, he is perfectly logical, 
and Sattikara would endorse his view. Bradley observes: 
" The conclusion to which 1 am brought is that a relational 
way of thought—anyone that moves by the machinery of 
tenns and relations—must give appearance and not truth. 
It is a makeshift, a device, a mere practical compromise, 
most necessary, but in the end most indefensible." From this 
it follows that even the representation of reality as a harmony 
is a " device, a practical compromise most necessary, but in 
the end most indefensible," For Saibkara, as for Bradley, 
the weakness of logic is in its assumption of the dlslinctioit 
ttetween the knower and Uie known. All duality is mental.* 
The logic of Saihkara has in it elements of both agnosti- 
dsm and mysticism. The absolute is the unattainable goal 
towards which the finite intellect strives, and when it reaches 
its consummation thought ceases to be what it is in our 
empirical life, and passes into a higher and more direct form 
of apprelicnsion in which it and its object can no longer be 
dbtingulshcd. Logical dialectic helps us to overcome the 
errors into which thought of necessity falls. The incon¬ 
sistencies and the incompleteness in which &uiikaTa*s theory 
of knowledge b content to remain are not due to any defects 
in hb reasoning, but are the inevitable imperfections of a 
philosophy which tries to go to the depth of things. For 
him knowledge is so vital and error so fatal that he will not 
admit anything as true unless it stands the scrutiny of logic. 

X Dvaituh firma 
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XXV 

The Objective Approach : Space, Time and Cause 

Dbsatisfaction with the first view of things is the mother 
of all metaphysics^ While common sense accepts the siuiace 
phenomena as real, reficctioii asks whether the first view is 
to be regarded as the final one. To discriminate the real 
from the unreal, the eternal from the transitory, is the chief 
function of philosophy. At a time when the problem of religion 
was formulated in terms of the question whether God exists, 
Saihkara said that the chief problem rdated to the real as 
opposed to the existent. That which does not exist may be 
real, while that which does may not be so ; for the real it is 
impossible to exist. This distinction is the justification of 
metaphysics as distinct from physic, and pervades all philo¬ 
sophical thinking, Eastern as well as Western, The " matter ’* 
of the Milesians, the " elements " of Empedodcs and Anaxa¬ 
goras, the " numbers" of Pythagoras, the *' atoms" of 
Leucippus and Democritus, tlie " ideas “ of Plato, and the 
" entdechies ” of Aristotle, represent the results of the search 
for the real behind the appearances. The Middle Ages were 
busy with the problon of essence versus existence. Descartes 
and Spinoza were obsessed by it. Wolff and Kant changed 
the terms and opposed the noumenon to the phenomenon. 
Hegel distinguished being from existence. Modem scientists 
consider that the things we perceive are phenomena of the 
real, which is electric energy. Though there are far-reaching 
differences among these thinkers, the persistent common 
element is the distinction of reality into a true sdi-existent 
and an apparent derived one. 

For Sajhkaia, philosophy is an exposition of the eternal 
nature of reality or the innermost essence of the world. It b 
Brahmavidya. For him the existent is not the real. The 
happening of an event is one thing; the attribution of value 
to it another. The fact that we perceive a thing does not 
mean that it is true. If all that occurs or that we per¬ 
ceive were true, then there could not be a false experience. 
Even deceptive dreams are events of an inner life. As mere 
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happenings, aU experiences are on the same level, are neither 
true nor false,» Logic regards those things as true which are 
open to the observation of every intelligence, and those as 
false which are purely private. Sariihara takes up the central 
principles of experience, and declares that whatever is bound 
by space, time and cause cannot be real. Our experience has 
space for its general form^ but the real is non-spatial and 
indivisible* For whatever is spatial is divisible, and the 
latter is always a produced effect and not a reality which b 
unproduced and indivisible and therefore non-spatial,* The 
universality (vibhutva) of space is only relative. Wliatever 
is limited in space is limited in time alsoj Time has an 
inherent tendency to pass beyond itself, though It can never 
do so. It is real in the world of experience.^ Witlmi the 
world of experience time has universal scope. But the 
unending duration of the world is not self-sufScient. The 
temporal is not the real. 

Since causality is the central category of experience, 
Sarhkara subjects it to a penetrating criticism intended to 
show the thoroughly unsatisfactory nature ol the concept* 
That events are interconnected in a system is the assumption 
of common sense and science. 

Sddikara trititises Ow view that the effect is 

Eomething not cantaloeU in the cause. He argues that the effect 
must exist before its ntanifestaiicn as Use cause ; for where a thing 
Ls not already present, it cannot arise. Oil cannot be pressed out of 
sand# If the effect were not prcffgurcd in the cause, no amount ot 
activity could bring it forth from the cause, AH that the agent does 
is to tiansform the Cause into the form of the effect. If the effecl 
were not in eidstence before its manilesLaUoo, then the activity of the 
agent respecting it would be without an object. If we rtg^ the 

» Cpr Bradley: That 1 ffnd sornetlung in exbtence, in the world or In 
myself, that this somcthiiig exists, and it cannot show more, , ^ . 

given, of conr^, is given: it must be recognised and Lt cannot be 
ignored. But between lecog’iiring a datum and receiving blindly Sts content 
as reality Is a very wide interval [Apptafana and Rfaliiy, pp, 2Qi6-£Ojr). 

* See S.B., iL 5. 7. 

I Yad dlhi loka iyatmpadcchiimaih vasta ghat^di tad a4]tavad dr^t^jr 
(S.B., ii. 3. ii). 

4 Some of the regard time me Gtcmai, Pralqilh punisn^ cajva 

nStyau kUai oa sattama ; but, os Yidyarii^ya observes, the 

viewpoint of Ihe is that of the enipirioaj world. PurAq^isyAvidy^ 

dntiW 
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effect an extension beyond itself of the cause wticli U inherent in 
it then it means that the eficct is theic already and is not freshly 
brought out. To the objection that if the effect exists in the cause, 
the activity of the causal agent is purposeless^ S attika ia says in l^ply 
that tlio activity of the agent may be looked upon as having a 
purpose m so far as it arranges the causai substance in the form of 
the dflect/' Cause ajid effect are tontinuois, i.tf. there is no lapse 
of time In which the cause persists uTicUanged. For if the cause could 
persist libft this for some time unchaiiged and then suddenly change, 
there must be a reason for this sudden change which we do not know. 
The cause, therefore^ ia said to change continuously into tlie e^ffect. 
Tf causation is coittinuGus, then cause and effect are not two distinct 
thiu^, and we cannot speak of one becoming the other. It is said 
that the cause haa in it a certain reaching forth» {ati^aya) towards 
the effect^ a power by which it brings the effect into mamfestatipn, 
Saihkam says : " If by atiiaya you understand the antecedent condition 
of the effecfci you abandon the doctrine that the effect dOM not e*ist 
Ln the cause. If by it yon mean a certain power of the cause assumed 
with the object of accounting for the fact, that only one deterrmned 
effect springs from the cause, you must admit that the power can 
determine the particular effect only if it is neither other [than cause and 
effect) nor nonnexistent; for if it were eithe r, it would not be different 
from anyiihing else which is either non-existent or other than cause 
and effect {and tlscn it will not be able to produce the particular cff&ct). 
It follows that that power is identical ^vith the self of the cause and 
the effect is identical with the self of that power. Again, the cause 
do« not merely precede the effect but makes it occur. UnJeEs the 
cause persists in the effect, the latter canrtot be perceived. Clay Mr. 
tinues in the vessel and the threads in the cloth. Cause and effect 
are not two different things which can be seen independent of each 
other like horse and cow. The difference between the effect beforo 
manileatation and after is a relative one. The cause and the effect 
represent two phases of one thing and are really of one nature ^ It 
U said that two things cannot be of the same nature, when their fosTM 
are altered by manifestation and dissolution. Samkara sas^a that this 
contention is absurd. Manifestation, hke the springing of plants 
from seeds, is only a becoming visible of what was already existent, 
coniittioned by the accumulation of like part ides; and in the same 
way dissolution is a becoming invisible, caused by the disappeaiMce 
of these same particles. If wo were to recognise a transition from 
nonHcxistefice to existence in them and from existent to non-existen«. 
then the embryo would be other than the subsequently bom msm, the 
youth would be oilier than the greybeard he becomes, and the father 
of the one would not be the father of the other." l A thing la not 
changed by a change in outward appearance. Bevadatta is the same 


t S.B„ IL i. iS. 

I U.B., iL I, tE ; D.S.V., pp. 13E-35^ 


I S^B., il I. i7i 
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whether be bis arms or folds them. Substances themselves 

persist^ milk tbrougb its existenco as sotir milk, etc. They tiite 
the uame of effect, and we cannot think of the effect aa different from 
the cause even if we tried for a hundred years. As it is the original 
cause which, up to the last effect, appears in the form of thb or that 
effect like an actor in all possible parls, it is thereby logically proved 
that the effect exkts before its maiulcstation and is identica] with the 
cause/' ? Samkara Jllustrates his view by the example of the doth, 
and argues that so long as the doth b rolled up, we cannot see whether 
it is a doth or something else, and even if it be seen its length aitd 
breadth are unknown, and when it is unrolled we see what it is as well 
as its length and breadth. Since the rolled up and the unrolled doths 
are not different, w are cause and effect not difFerent* A substance 
does not forfeit its nature and become another substance by appearing 
under a different aspect. All change is change of and in something. 
A mere succession of disconnected contents held togetlxer by no 
common nature is no change at aJl. All that happens ia a diango of 
form. The oontintiity of the substance of miLk in the curds, of the 
seed in the tieCp is to be allowed whether it is visible as in tbe former 
instance or invisible as in the latter case. It may even bo said that 
the caruse is the only reality and the effects are mere appearances,* 
Sarhkaia adepts the theory that cause and effect are not different,'* 
He reduces the transitioiis from causes to effects^ which underlie the 
entire dynamic evolution of reality to a static relation of sequence 
characteristic of certain types of Logical and thcorclic connectionJ 


Causa] explanation cannot be complete. There is an 
indehnite number of terms before and aftc^ any i^ven member 
of the series. Every event points back to the conditions out 
of which it has arisen* To say that A is the cause of B is 
not to explain B * To postulate a first cause is arbitrary, 
since it would be to assume a begmimg for the causal series, 
a beginning for time. Either the first cause has a previous 
cause or else the whole causal scheme b fflogical. But if 
there is no first cause, the causal explanation b inadequate. 
We are obliged to break up the continuity of nature into 
pastp present and future. What comes to us as an unbroken 

» LL I* iS. ■ S,B,, ii, i. 19. i Ibid, 

^ KliryiUcaraQSlbhMia, or tMAtmya, or ananyatvs. Sm S.B., iL i. 14; 
I. 4. 14 ; and Kdrilcd, id, ( j, S'ur&jva.ra^d Vdriii^a, p.^sS. 

J Some sclentuta^ cf the present day dispep^ -with dynnmu; concepta 
like force and eiiergy, and axe cemtent with descrlptivt lemmbQ devt^id of 
any Lsplicatloo of ultimate causal explanatiOD. 

^ Cp. Campbell ^ The use cl the causal reLition in a hw Is a confessioD 
cf Incomplete knowledge " (Fhysici^ TAd p^ 67), 
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stream is made into a discontinuous series. We begin with 
one event A, followed by another B, between which we try 
to institute a causal connection, At best the category of 
causality can explain plienomena only so long as we look 
upon tliem as completely determined by thdr relations to 
each other, without reference to the ultimate principle which 
is not itself one of the phenomena determined To this is 
to be added that causality is a relation and all rdations are 
ultimately unintelligible. If the causal rule were ultimate, 
then the causal chain could not be abruptly snapped at any 
stage. But the scriptures assure us that we can get out of 
its sway.* 

Gaudapada's arguments" are approved by Saihkara, 
Since cause and effect are identical, ch^e and causation are 
only appearances. Siiicfi cause is rooted in tlie very organisa¬ 
tion of our intellect, we are obliged to use the caus^ category 
of the detennination of events by antecedent ones. "Tlie 
reason for assumirig the non-difterence of cause and efioct is 

■■ rulses tlic' (jiiflsttoua u to tuiw thp flflect, "Whlcii Is b substojicj# 

consUting of p^rts, ia uid to e b its cause, i.ff. the mitenaJ parts of 
which it consists. Dews it abide fa aU the parts taken together qr in each 
particular put ? " If you say that it abiJti ia oJJ the partA together, it 
fqlJjQira that the irhok as such cannot be perceived, since it is imposidbb 
that slJ tiiE parte Ehoiild be iu wQtajit with the organs of pcK^ptioii. . . * 
Nof can it be saii that Ibo srhole is apprehended through uf the puts 
Qoly, since manynM, which abides in all its substrales together, is not 
appiehrnded so long as only socne of these substrate? ais apprehended. 
If it is assumed that the whole abides in all the puts by the iciediatibn of 
Intervening eggregntes of parts, then we should have to assuiue other parti 
in additloq tq the primary odginativo parts of the whole in order that, by 
means of thc^ other part^ the whole could abide in the primary parte, . , . 
The sword, for ejtample, pervBides the sheath by means of porta di^eient 
from the parts of the aheath. This leads to infinite regressK woe in order 
to eaplaia how the whole abides in cettnio given parte we should alwaya 
have to assume further parts. If we adopt the ^oond alteTnative of the 
whulc abiding in eaoh particular part » , . several wholes woultl result 1 f 
the opponent re}oina that the whole may bn fully present in each part, as 
the genoric chaiacter of the oow is fully present in each individual cow, we 
say that the gcaerio attributes of the cow are visibly perceived in each 
individiial cow, hut the whole is not thus petceived in each particular part. 
If the whole were fully present in each part, the result would be that the 
whair Would produce ita ejects indifTeiently with any of its parts. A tow, 
for instance, would give itiilh from her h-orns or her tail. But auch things 
arc not seen to take place/' For a criticBcn of the aomaviya relation 
binding cause and edcct SCO it. x. xS+ 

1 See S.B. on KdrM, Iv, ii-ao : iv. 40- 
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the fact that the understanding is affected by cause and 
effect jointly/" “ Commendng on it, Anandagid r We 
assume the ground of cause and effect not merely on the 
ground of the actual cjdstence of one thing depending on 
that of anot]ief, but on the additional ground of the mental 
existence, the consciousness of the one not being possible 
without the consciousness of another/^ If we state the 
causal principle in such a way as to avoid self-contradiction^ 
we find tbat it has to be mo^fied until it becomes one with 
the principle of identity, when it is no longer of any service 
for the purposes of science and common sense. WTien it is 
formulated truly, it is useless; when it is useful, it is not true. 

Every finite thing presents the contradiction that it is not 
only finite, confined within itself, but is also relative in 
the sense that it bangs on another. No object of experience 
is self-deternuned and self-contained. Every object is tending 
to pass away from itself to something else. The finite as 
such is transitory being, ever trying to transcend itself. This 
character of the world is enough to indicate its nature as appear- 
ancOp or maya. Change is unreal, since it implies instability, 
deficiency and inconiplefcjiess. Change is othering, altera¬ 
tion, contention and conflict. Whatever changes has 
parts which assert themselves and make life a scene of division 
and discord. Plato regards change as mere lapse, and Aristotle 
as a tendency to realisation, but both view the real as change¬ 
less. It is true that Aristotle regards God as activity or 
energy, but this activity knows no change and the energy 
does nothing. For Sarfikara the real is changeless, unalterable, 
so full of being that it always is and for ever uiaintams itself 
in rest and repose. It has no lack, no need, and so kno¥i^ 
no change or strife. For Bradley, " nothing that is perfectly 
real moves." 

Our experience is self-contradictory and not real, since 
reality should at least be self-consistent. In Saihkara's 
phrase, reality must be one, non-dual, but our experience is 
varied and discordant. The real is not Tvhat is open to the 
senses. It is not the content of right know'ledge, since know¬ 
ledge cannot he understood as valid apart from the conception 
of reality, it is the unalterable and the absolute, what 
I S.B., U. 1. 15.^ ud Animd^f^rl on It. 
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remains identical with itself in all its manifestations m expe¬ 
rience^ the basis and ground of all appearances^ The world 
of experience consists of names and farms,> and is bound by 
the relations of space^ time and cause^ which endlessly dissipate 
themselves. Take any event, it has an endless past and an 
endless future, it is never-endiiig and nowhere-ending. This 
tantalising endlessness which marks it as unreal invites the 
soul to press on to the absolute* 


XXVI 

Bkahman 

**Time spins fast„ life fleets* and all ts change.** Nothing 
is; everything flows. The struggle to go beyond, to seek the 
real* know the truth, means that this flowing strain is not 
all. The Logical, the cosmological and the moral arguments 
ail point to something larger than the finite. The effort to 
escape from the limits of the finite implies the conaciousness 
that the finite in itself is not the real. A felt necessity of 
thought obliges us to admit an absolute reality. As Drearies 
contends, the conception of an infinitely perfect being is 
assumed in the admission of one% own finitude.^ No truly 
negative judgment is simply negative. ** Wherever we deny 
something as unreal, we do so with reference to something 
real.^* 3 We exclude the negative because of a positive* 
Something is means something is. If we exclude the 
real as well as the unr*^, we get nihilism. While ^amkara 
agrees with the Buddhist view that all things^ change, he 
demands a supersensible reality which is not within the world 
of change. We require the reality of sometliing which docs 
not need the support or help of anytlung else* Even if we 
regard the whole universe as merely imagined p there must 
be something which is the basis of all imagination. ♦ Even 
imagined entities cannot float unsupported in mid-air. If 
there is no such reality^ i.e. if even w*hat we regard as reality 
is a produced eSect* then there can be nothing real at aU in 

■ S.B., L j. 4E. * Pr iv. 

t S.Br, iil 3. aa* * SirvikdpwwjnOlatvit {LLL 1, sah 
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tills world or out ot it.' Religious experience as registered 
in the Vedas guarantees at least some reality wiiich docs not 
come to be or cease to be. Deussen's statement " that the 
Indians were never ensnared into an ontological prool" * is 
hardly correct. So iar as any logical proof of Bratunan is 
available in Saihkara’s writings, it is undoubtedly the onto¬ 
logical proof. We are obliged to posit an absolute reality; 
otherwise our whole structure of knowledge and eswrience 
tumbles to pieces, In the method of procedure femkara 
sliows great originality end freshness. He does not start, as 
theological philosophers do, with a discussion of God’s 
attributes. He is indifferent to, and even critical of, the 
arguments which are adduced in favour of a great First Cause 
and Creator of the world. For him integral experience, or 
anubhava, is the basal fact. It is the highest religious insight. 
It supplies the proof—-if proof be the name for it—of man's 
awareness of a spiritual reality. Brahman is present to 
every man and is the universal fact of life. If any logical 
proof were necessary, Samtara points to the inability of to 
mind to rest in the r^tivc, i.e. the impossibility of accounting 
for experience except on to hypothesis of Brahman. 

In his account of causality Sariikara makes the causal 
nature the svabhava. or the samanya or the universal, while 
the effect is regarded as a condition, avastha. or vik^a.j 
" There are in the world many samanyas with their viieja^ 
both conscious and unconscious. All these sSmanyas in their 
graduated series are included and compreliended in one great 
5 ^man ya, t.(!. in Btahman's nature as a mass of intelligeriice." * 
To understand the nature of this universal reality is to know 
all the particulars involved in it.J 

To say that Brahman is reality is to say that it is different 
from the plienomcnal, the spatial, the temporal and to 
sensible.^ Brahman is what is assumed as foundational, 

■ S.B,. ii. 3- 7. * D.S.V., p. 133. 1 S.B.. li, J. 9 - 

4 Aiicki >ii vi3ik^a:qli (Ktaiiljcetanarflp3Hi ^ma-q.y^vi|e$£^: 
pSramparyogatyS maliSl3Affl3&yG flntaibhiva^ prajAinagbani; + . . 

Urb, Up.p tL flK Cp- ^ ^ Cwi as tlw ground of all 

□tlaer Idcaa. ^ 

i graba^aaivi bbavanti ur^. 

Up. li. 4. 7h 
* S.B.* iv, S. 14. 
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though it is in no sense substance. ‘ It Is not in any point 
of space, though it may be said to be evcryu-hcre, since all 
things imply aiid depend on it. Since it is not a thing, it 
cannot have spatial relations to anything else, and is therefore 
nowhere. It is not a cause, for that would be to introduce 
time relations.* Its nature is inexpressible, for when tire say 
anything of it we make it into a particular thing. We may 
speak about it, though w*e cannot describe it adequately or 
have any logical knowledge of it.3 If the finite man can 
comprehend Brahman, then either our understanding must be 
infinite or Brahman finite. Every word employed to denote 
a thing denotes that tiling as associated with a certain genus, or 
act, or quality, or mode of relation,”4 Brahman has no genus, 
possesses DO qualities, does not act, and is related to nothing 
else It is devoid of anything of a like kind or of a different 
kind, and has no intern^ variety, S A tree, for example, has 
the internal variety of leaves, flowers and fruits, has the rela¬ 
tion of likeness to other trees and of unlikeness to objects of a 
different kind like stones/ Brahman has notliing similar to it, 
nothing diflerent from it, and no internal difierentiation, since 
all these are empirical distinctions. As it is opposed to all 
empirical existence, it is given to us as the negative of every¬ 
thing that is positively known. Samkara declines to character¬ 
ise it even as one except in the sense of secondless, but calls it 
non-dual, advaitam. It is the " wholly other," but not non- 
being.7 Though the words used are negative, what is meant 

* VedaHiApitribhd^^, L 

* Cp- Kar>'akara^avystirikt&*j’*linana^ » , , a^D^yldi- 

ina fii!k 3 niLfj hftxynjttTratvajfa (S.B., iii. 3. 3,6). j S.B.piLi. 

* JtiiL I S&jitlyavniitlyMTOgmUbliisdBialiiUin. 

* Sw i. 3. 1; ii. 1, 1:4, Pat^cadaii, 11 . 20. Risdolf Otto: Th* Id^a of 

ikff Hiify, E.T., p, z$. Plato tbi? worldi of being bccomlag 

to tha good, Plfltinus seeks to apprehend the AbsQluta aa yet undlvidedi 
belwetn subject and object and to above ali divensity. "' Thie abdolnle li 
none of the things^ oI which It is the ware*; its nature \s that notbiitK can be 
alEraied nf it—not exlstcJice, not essence^ not fiitico it i9 That which 
tranacenda aJl tb«o, * * " Once yem have altered the * Good/ add no 

further thonght to il; by any addilioiip and in proportion to that addition, 
yon Introduce a dcGcicncy^ Do not even fii.y that it baa InteUection; you 
would be dividini: it" [Ennasds, iii. S. 10, E.T., McKeima, vd. ii^ pp. r3^, 
135). Clement of Alexandria reaches a point wbere the Sopfeme coold bo 
recognised not by what it but by whnt It f 9 not. 

7 Y^Omauas^ltlUtvaiii api brahma^o nibhivabbiprayeoftbhiiihlyat* 
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is intensely positive. A negation is only an affirmation of 
absence. It is non-being, since it is not the being which we 
attribute to the world of experience. It does not follow that 
it is pure nothing, since the negative has its meaning only 
in relation to the positive. The Upanisat^ as well as 
Sathkara,' deny of Brahman both being and non-being of the 
type with wliich we are familiar in the world of experience. 
We can at best say what Brahman is not, and not what it is, 
It transcends the opposition of permanence and change, 
whole and part, relative and absolute, finite and iniimte, which 
are all based on the oppositions of experience. The finite is 
always passmg hr^'ond itself, but there is nothing which the 
infinite can pass into. If it did so, it would no longer be the 
infinite. If we call it infinite, it is not to be equated with a 
mere negation of the finite. VVe cannot understand the nature 
of Brahman until we let go the formal and the finite. Since 
personality cannot be realised except under the limiting 
condition of a non-ego, the absolute is not a person. If we 
use the term personality in a different sense, in which it does 
not demand any dependence on another, then it is an illegiti¬ 
mate use. When tho Absolute is said to be nirgutta, this only 
means that it is tians-empmcal, smee gu^s are products of 
prakrti and the Absolute is superior to it. The gunas qualify 
the objective as such, and God is not an object. The objects 
come and go, but the real persists as the permanent in the 
midst of all changes. So it transcends the gu^ or pheno¬ 
menal being. The Absolute is not on that account to be 
regarded as a mere blank. So the Upani^d says " nirguijo 
gum.” Brahman is of the nature of ultimate consciousness 
and yet knows nothing, since empirical cognition is a modifi¬ 
cation of the internal organ.* Knowledge, again, is its 
essence and not its property.^ It is not etcmal in the sense 

• S.B., Praln« Up,, Iv. i. 

^ A 9 Spinoza says : " The Intellect wtdcli would COOSdtilt* the e»llC 4 
cki God fflUAt differ from our will and intcUect, nor caa they 

in aiiythJEg save in name, hqt any more than the Dog as a celestial cqn- 
ateUfttion and the dog sa a barking ajiimal agree " I, 17 , Scholium). 

I RimlLriiUja and the Naiy^yiku interpret jhiaam in sat^ih jil&nain 
anaotam Brahma" aa thfr baaB oi knovrlcdge. Cp. Nityarh vijMiiani 
Snandam Brahma Ityidau viji^lnapadena JELidUraya ovekta^ {Viivanatti&'ff 
SiddMniamukt&vati, p. 4-$). 
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of persisting changdessly through time like the motionless 
being of Parmenides, the '' mindless, immoviiig fixture/' wMch 
Plato derides in the Sopbisi,^ but in the sense of absolute 
timelcssness and inconuptibyity- It is etemal because its 
completen^ and perfection are unrelated to dme.^ The 
sequence which binds things and events in the time order 
has no meaning for it. It is etemal perdurance, to which all 
time relations are irrdevant. It can only be negatively 
described as the other of its own otherness. It is sat (real)j 
meaning that it is not asat (unreal). It is cit (consciousness), 
meaning that it is not acit (unconsciousness).^ It is ananda 
(bliss), meaning that it is not of the nature of pain (dubkha- 
svarupa). It is real, having authentic being. It never f^s 
to be, since it depends on nothing to preserve it in being. 
It does not take in an^-thing from outride itself, for th^ 
being would include non-being. There is no first or last in it. 
It docs not unfold, esqjress, develop^ manifest, grow and 
change, for it is self-identical throughout. It cannot be 
regarded as a whole including parts* for it is uniform in nature 
(ekarasa)^^ It is real and yet devoid of the nature of the 
world, s Such a hdng cannot of course be ph^pical and 
quantitative and fragmen taiy. The everlasting being devoid 
of any deficiency is of the nature of consciousness, cit. Such 
a fulness of authentic being and ideality perforce is free 
delict, ananda/ All human bliss is a phase of the bliss of 
Brahman.7 It is highest truth, perfect being and full^t 
freedom. 

Atman and Brahman have the same characteristics of beijigi 
consciousness* aJl-pervadingness and bliss. Atman is Brahman. 
The purdy subjective is also the purely objective. Brahman 

1 P, 249, 

i Cp. SpLnazat " Elemity caniipt ba deigned in tennj qf tliTW npf can 
it have any fvlattDd to time v* i, Sclioiiam). Nieho-lai o! 

dtstinguishits be tween the injIniiuHi oi God and the iwfcrwtSrtflfwn! Ot the 
ivorldr As iofinity to bouJidleratLew. » is eternity to perpetuity. 

1 Jo^atvaT<£Uilyaiii« Deussen defines caitany^m u ' potency which 
u« at the toot of all moUon and change in nature, which w therefore atao 
ascribed, for cMinple. to plamts, and means thus rather the capacity o 
to a pnteocy wMch id its higher dev^tlopmeflt 

reveals itoeU as bumaaintellect, as spirit**' (D.S.V., p. 59)- 

* S.n., L 3. I. * Ni^prapafioaiadatmakatvain (S.B., ». i. 6). 

* S.B., i I. la : iiL 3. ii-(3 ; Taft. Up., ii ?. ^ iv. 3. 3a, 
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seems to be mere abstract being, even as Atman seeias to be 
mere abstract aubjcclivily to the eyes of intellect. Whm 
we strip the Absolute ol all its veils, we find that it is being 
refined away, evaporated into almost nothing. How can we 
assume this residuum, this nonentity, to be the supreme 
reality of the world? " Is Brahman then non-being? No, 
since even imagined things must have something to stand 
upon.” ^ If anything exists. Brahman must be real. It is 
our buinan concepdon of Brahman that seems to be empty 
and not Bralunan m itself, which is the fullest reality. The 
differenceless Brahman which we reach by an everlasting No, 
*- not coarse, not fine, not short, not long,” ^ " not to be 
heard, not to be felt," 3 is likely to be confused with an 
indeterminate blank, an uncomfortable night of nothing. 
Hegel has declared that pure being devoid of all predicates 
is not different from non-being. R^anuja and the Naiya- 
yikas agree with Hegel in thinking that such an undiflerenced 
Brahman is not a reality capable of being kno^vn,^ 8amkara 
knows it as much as his critics, for he says: " Brahman, free 
from space, attributes, motion, fnjidon and difference, being 
in the highest sense and without a second, seems to the slow 
of mind no more than non-being," 5 We seem to get a 
Brahman in which all is lost, though the mystic might explain 
that everything is found. The up^^'ard flight of thought 
which is afraid of making God determinate seems to us, the 
worldly minded, to end in making God notJdng. Yet all Use 
great religious seers deny conceptual designations to the 
Absolute A For the sake of the mass of mankind, tlie scripture 

t " ^vb tatbi tat, tiA. mi tliySvikaIpBsyA nimijlClittalLvSmipA- 

pattef (S.B. CD Kdnk^. 

* Bf^., it\. Sr Sr Cp- Au^stinift i Ca4i -what Gpd is ilot, but 

not Ht Is" vlil. 

1 ICatha, ui. [ Jr 

* NirvifByBffyB ifiJicuLtve miiaAbbSvStt {VUvajiAULB''fl 

Pii/j. p. 49h 

1 DigdciagnpagBtiphiiliibbed^Qtiyaifi !ii parain^LrthaAad advayam braimn 
mandabuildhlnitTTi aseU Iva pratiblniti (S.B., Chiji. Upr, vili, i. i). 

^ Cp. Riidptf Oita: This nagiative ttieola^y dac.3 not mean that Coit^ 
SLfid fating art dksipatEd and reduced to qothmg ; on Ih-c contrary, it can- 
tains withm It loftdjMt Spirit of devatioa, and it la ant of sacb negative 
attributes that Cbrywstom foshionfl the mcrat wlenm confe^bnd and 
prs^ynTs, , . . A conception negative In form may aftjcn become the symbol 
for B content of meaning which. If absolntcly unutterable, is none the less 
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defines Bralunan in positive terms,* for the scripture Unnlts, 
Let them fiiit find themselves on the path of the existent, 
then I shaU gradually bring thoin also to an understanding 
of the existent in the highest sense/' * As an inteqjreter of 
the Upani^ads, Sajhkara was obliged to offer a reconciliation 
between the negative and the positive descriptions of Brah¬ 
man J Commenting on the spatial conception of Brahman^ 
Sariikara says that it is meant to convey our ideas to others -i 
or serve the purposes of worsh.ip+5 We rise to the highest 
in itself, Bralunan, through the highest in relation to us or 
livara, the creator and governor of the universe. While 
Brahman is devoid of attributes, stUl those of being, con¬ 
sciousness and bliss may be said to be its essential features 
{svarQpaJak^anasJ, while those of creatorship, etc., are acci- 
dental ones (tafasthalalt^^as).® Sarhkara kno%vs that even 
the definition of Brahman ns saccidamfidai is imperfect 
though it expresses the reahty in the best way possible. 
The power of the human mind is great enough to recognise 
its owji limitations. Brahmanubhava gives the highest 
insight into Brahman/and he who hos it answers ev^y 
question of the nature of Brahman by silence or negative 
marks. Vidya gives the highest positive conceptual account 
of Brahman by equating it with the attributes of being, 
consciousness and bliss, which are self-sufltcient. A vidya, or 
lower knowledge, applies attributes w'hich imply relation, 

In the hiGhcat posidi^, . , . A negiLtiiw mdrtd 

mtat ariM ^ . from purely and gfiimincly RUgicim wts. tba «xp«nen« 

of th* luminous (Tii Idea 0/ the H&ly^ p. tSoJ. 

I Cb^. Up.. L S. 0 ; lit 14- >- 

* SanmJUG^tii^ tAvid bbavantiJ, tatub Sanaib param^rLbaswl api 
grfibayify^niltL maLDy9Lt« Imlib (S.B., CIiS41h vut i. E)b 

Sai^Anands, in his (iij, descrihts thu tnethod of ndhySJVpfi* 

by which we attribute certain quaJiUes to Brahman and then 
withdraw Ihetu. Sc® xtiL 13^ 

I See S,B., L i. i-j* J L a ; L 3- 1-18, 12-35. 30-43 * ^ 4 - J 

LLL 3. 33-36. See D.S.V., p. ioz, pp. 106-aio, 

i UpalabdliyarthaiDH 

t UpisoJlS-rthaiil. SiB.. ChSn. TJp.> vut Ip IS S. 3 .. i. t. 20 , 3 d|. 3 ^ i 

i, n. 14; iii. 3 . 13 . 33 ‘ 

S ’When we define Devadatta's hou^ as that on wlimh a emw u perchEdn 
we do not define its sssence bnt state a featuro which applies to it moc^ 
dentally. It Is an indiiect definition of Devadatta's buuse. Even m ii 
the de&QLtioD of Brahman as the Creator and the cause of th# unfverw. 

T Nreidithatdpi^^ Op- 
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stich as creatorship strtd nikiship of the uni verse. ^ There 
are thus two views of the uHimatep hi^^her and lower. 

Where, by discarding the diflerenccs of name, form* and 
the like, ascribed by avidya* Brahman is indicated by negative 
expressions, as not gross^ etc.,' it is the higher (panun)+ But 
where, on the co^tTar>^ exactly the same reality is describedJ 
for purposes of worship* as dlstingulslRii by some difference 
or other, it is the lower (apontm)*” J Brahman cast tlirough 
the moulds of logic is livara. It is not the highest reality, 
since it has no meaning for the highest experience where 
existence and content are no longer separated. Yet it is 
the best image of the truth possible under our present condi¬ 
tions of knowkdge. Ttie saguna Brahman is not the mere 
self-projection of the yeaniing spirit or a floating air-bubble^ 
The gloaming ideal is the way in wliich the everlasting real 
appears to our human mind.^ A demand for tlieoretic con- 

* Cp. 'Widyivi^yio j6e>'ani nirgagarii aatyaju avidySn 

vi^y^ upasyBJti yajg rinaifri, IcadpiLam [1. I4 xiji- Cp^ witb this tbfi analogicAl 
knowledge of ScbcMjlmen, thfl knowledge that knows its ind by 

the very acknowl-edgnient of it oometA it. Cp. Plotinus:: "" If we it 
the Good, wa da not intend a.ny iomial affirmation of a quality withm itHtf; 
we mean only that it is the Goal or Torm to wMqh all a^plrg, When vta 
aflVrm existence of it, we mean no more than that it doea not fall withiii 
the realm of naa-existeiita; it traosoends even the quality of being ** 
(McKenna"! E.T., vol. i, p. tiS}. 

■ Ui fir -84 ^ SrH,, i. 3(: iv, 3,14^ 

* D.S.Y., p. T 03 . Cp. Eckhart, who draws a dL»tinclian between God¬ 

head who is Incompiehensiblc and God who work! and cfeatc!. " In 
himself fan ia not God, in the creature only doth he beoome Go4^ 1 ask to 
be rid of Cod, i.e. that God by hia grace would brin^ me into the c^noo: 
that esscDce wfakh is abov? God and abo%ie distinction. I would enter 
into that eternal unity which was miiw before aU timn. and when I waj 
what I would and would what I w^aa; into that state which is above all 
addition or diminution, into the iramobihty wfacTcby all is rnovrd (quoted 
in Hunt's Essay on Paniheism^ p. Plotidtll. says: *" We fomi a con¬ 

ception of its Authentic Being ftoju its image playing upon tfae latelEectuat 
Principle. This image of ibiclf it has comcncrokatcd to the InteUcct that 
n^ntemplates it; thus all the striving is on the side of the Intellect, which 
is the eternal striver and eternally the attE 3 incr+ The Being beyond neither 
strivM, since it fcela no lack, nor attain, since it has no striving" 

McKennn^s H,T., voh ii, p. 135). Cp. Bradley J " Fully to realise the 
exbtencfl of the AbBOlute li for finite beings impossible. . . Btit to gain 
an idea of its main features—on idea trua w lar as it goes, though aba tract 
end Lneomp^ct4>-'-U a diUcreut cndcavourr . . . And snrely no more than 
ihEs is wantird for a knowledge of the Absolute. It is a knowledge which 
of course differs enoTmousty from tho fact. But it is tTue for all that, while 
it respects Its own limits; and it seems fully attainabie by the finite 
Intellect^' (i|l4 P»ality, p, ty$). 
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sistcncy requires us to describe the Absolute by a set of 
negations, " neiLhcr personal nor moral, nor beautiful nor 
true," as Bradley does. The iuevitable effect of the negative 
account is to make us believe that the Absolute has nothing 
to do uith or is indifferent to the higher aspects of experience. 
When these negative formulas of an exact metaphysics defeat 
their object, we are inclined, in the interests of our religious 
needs, to lay a different emphasis.* 

Bui Brahman cannot be both determinate (sagu^) and 
indeterminate {nirgupa).* A reahty that has two sides or 
can be experienced in two ways is not the Iiighcst reality. 
The sides are dissolved the motnent we touch the fountain of 
being, \Ve catch aspects of the Absolute when we look at it 
from outside. In itself the Absolute is without sides, without 
forms, and without any element of duality or gunas. These 
characters of forai and personahty have meaning in the world 
of tidya, or experience. In the supreme Brahman there is 
a natural dissolution of all rdativiLies. It is not a system 
or a whole which can be achieved by an endless process of 
reiconciling opposites.3 The infinite is not an object con¬ 
structed by philosophy ; it is an ever-present fact. Samkara 
is opposed to all attemp ts to think the Absolute, The moment 
we think it, it becomes a part of the w'orld of experience. + 

‘ Cp. ERidtry: Truih and RtaJily. p. 431, 

* " One smd the fiiime thing tannot in itMlf be affected by diffcreucci 
such as form, qtc., and ELQt be affected hy them, for iha U a 
tioa. , . * And by being connected with limitaUon^ a thing of one kind 
cannot flASume another oatiira ; for roct crystal ia trisnsparent it does 

noi becomt apaque by being conciected with binitatwm sach m red coionn 
and the like; on the contraty. It Is a mlffconccptkm {btuama) that opaque- 
ncst permeated It. , . , Whatever cbamcicr is assmned* Brahman iniiAt 
bo regarded as unchangeably frea from aU differences and not tbe reverse " 
(D.S.V., pp. 

I While strict requires Emdley to adopt a similaj posftioa, be yet 
wavers and baa certain ultiinatt doubts. Strictly speaking, the Abisolntn 
cKdndes ail positive and negative fealnres, and we cannot reach it througn 
logic, for we cannot gO nat of the nelativn by the reJativ'e, Onr logicaj 
understanding, proceeding from limit lo limit, cannot arrive at the unlimited. 
SVhen wc transcend our ffnitcniiss, we have Dothing else man an aosoJuic 
in which all ihat Is tormal and Unite Is dlssoivedr 

i RamAnuja holds that the divine i= the human enlarged. Tbe 

difference tictween the human understanding and the divine ia one ni range 
and not character; white the bunian view takes in some relations, the 
divine takes ±d all of them. But Saibkara is of a diSeient opinion. If we 
are Lost In the world of relatii'es, it Is not posable to exhaust the rclaitjve+ 
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IWaha os Personal Goo 

according to ^thkara, is the detenninate (saguija) 
Brahmaji regarded as the supreme personality. Sariikara 
believes that the question of God's existence Is an absurd 
one. If God exists^ then he must exist as other objects do, 
wliich would be to reduce God to the level of the finitCj making 
him simply a unit in the indefinite multiplicity of objects, 
distinct irom them all, even as they are distinct from each 
other, or merging him in the totahty of existence in a 
pantheism which will be practically indistinguishable from 
atheism. To state the question of God in terms of existence 
removes in advance aU possibility of solving it. If the rigidity 
of reason is any security for the attainment of truth, we 
should have arrived at it long ago. As a matter of fact we 
find different schoob, each pretending to be logical, in conflict 
with the rest, ^mkara takes up the so-called proofs for the 
exbtence of God, the epistemological, the cosmological and the 
physico-theological, and shows their futility, as Kant did at 
a much later day. 

The ideal of logic compeb us to assume the reality of a 
perfect subject, to whom di existence b related as an object. 
Truth as systematic harmony means the reahty of a divine 
experience. That events are interconnected in a system is 
the assumption of common sense and science, which is 
increasingly confirmed by experience, though never realised 
in its entirety. For there is much in the world which never 
directly enters into our experience. We seem to know much, 
though even in this limited region our knowledge Is imperfect. 
Only a complete apprehension of reality as a whole can justify 
the hypothesb that God b and he b the creator of all. Our 
human experience b incapable of apprehending the world 
in ib entirety, adiieve a harmony of pure bciug with restl<^ 

Whim t!tL« teETTu capable of eadleaa iubdivisioas, and wbeo tlieb reJatLon* 

are capable of Iri fi nite permutatEOPa, a ^vhole viow of aad relationj 

is imposaibJe. The {Hitting together of the appemnees doei not k&d 
to tnith. Tbe real is beyaod appearaaua and truth is boyopd thought. 
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infinitude.’ However mucli wc might simplify and order out 
experience and reduce its complexity to the single prakrti, 
the puru?a, or the subject, would still remain the outside 
observer of its lonely flight through space and history. If 
the universe is smali enough for our little minds to explore, 
if we can tell whence it comes and w'hither it goes, can under¬ 
stand its origin, nature and destiny, then we are not finite 
and we do not demand an infinite. The logical belief that 
ail facts belong to a system and express the mind of God is 
only an idea. 

The cosmological argument e!mplo3rs the concept of cause, 
which is not adequate even in the empirical world, and turns 
out altogether useless when we try to relate the world of 
experience to the ultimate reality, which is said to manifest 
itself through it. The different lines in the phenomenal 
series cannot explain one another. We cannot admit within 
the w'orld of phenomena an uncaused cause. The questtou 
of an absolute beguming of the phenomenal scries, samsara, 
is a self-contradictory one, To seek for it is to seek in time 
for that which is the condition of the very being of time. 
It is the cssencu of saihs^ that it has no beginning. The 
infinite to which we rise by the mere negation of the finite is 
another idea requiring explanation. When Uie argument 
from causality, which has its validity confined to the world 
of changing phenomena, is applied to the real, tlie latter is 
misconceived, since it is made an object of knowledge, and that 
which we infer as tire cause of the world belong also to the 
world of experience. Wc can infer only a finite creator from 
a finite W'orld, even if we assume the universahty oi the 
principle that every effect has a cause,* The first cause 
must be a unity of the same order of being as the objects of 
eiqiericncc, since the latter are brought into relation with it. 
If livara is the cause of the world, he must be within the 
space-time framework, a vastly magnified man whose self- 
consciousness is defined by the instruniewtality of a tiody 
and a mind analogous to our own. If such a being exists, no 
foreseeable extension of our knowledge could enable us to 

* Cp. ■" For God alnno Eiti high ctiDiwti aliove 
T& ipcdulltB HJ JaT|;ely." 

■ Yftt 
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dotcnnine his nature and existence. Such a God. moreover, 
working through instruments analogous to the human ones, 
is neither infinite nor omnipotent. 

The moral argument that the context of things is adapted 
to the soul of man and shows the workmanship of a benevolent 
God is quite unsatisfactory. However the matter be turned, 
in a real world the responsibility for sin and evil falls on God.^ 
If, to rdieve him of the authorship of evil, we accept something 
like the mythologj' of Persia and make Satan responsible for 
it, then the oneness of God disappears and we reinstate a 
dualism between God and Satan. Again, if the soul is a part 
of God, God must fed the pain of the soul also, even as, when 
one member of the body suffers, the whole body suffers w'ith 
it. It follows that the suSerings of God are mudi greater 
than those of the individual souls, and it is better for us to 
remain self'enclosed individuals with our limited sufferings 
than rise to the level of God and take upon ourselves tire 
burden of the whole world. 

A perfect God does not require the world for his satisfac* 
tion. If it is said that the world is for his enjoyment, then 
God is no God but only a samsarin If we say that God has 
determinations, gunas, like personality, perfection, etc., it is 
difficult to conceive how these can coexist with absoluteness. 
The attempt to conserve the characters of personality (guna) 
and absoluteness (Brahman) seems to be wdlnigh impossible 
for logic. 

Tfic lesson which Sarhkara derives from these inadequate 
proofs for the existence of God is that the question has no 
meaning in reality and arises only within the world of expe- 
licncc. ^^'hen we realise the relative character of the rvorld, 
we shall see that the problem of creation and the answer to 
it both belong to our logical world and not to reality as it is. 
To set aside the logical proofs is not to deny the existence 
of ISvara. Sarilkara's point is that no purely rational argu- 

* Thw salutxon su^^3t«d by the Hebrew pmpket* " t form tbe light 
Euid Efcate I m;ikc peace and create evUn I the Lord do all tbese 

thirtgj,'* tneb an echo in some o( ttie Upaiii$adA. " For be makes 

thossi' do good worlw wbom ha will guide out from this world, aod be makes 
tbDse do evil whotfi hfl will guide downwards ; he la the guardian of the 
world, he ift the ruler of the world, he b the lord cf the world {KsujiiiMkf 
Up.r ^ a}- 
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ment for the e."istetice of God as a personal supreme being is 
finally acceptable. At best the "proofs" only tell us that 
God is a possibility. The reality of God transcends our 
rational x^wers of conceiving as wcU as comprehending >; 
only if we resort to the spiritual insight of seers as recorded 
in the scriptures nan we be certain of God, The reality of 
I^vara, in lathkara's philosophy, is not a self-trident axiom, 
is not a logical truth, but an empirical postulate which is 
practically useful. Sruti is the basis for it,* I^vaia is the 
supreme spirit, all-knowing (sarvajna), and possessed of all 
powers (sarva^aJctisamaiivitain}, He is the soul of nature, the 
principle of the universe, its animating breath and actuating 
spring, the source and end of all existent modes. What b 
based on scriptural testimony is not necessarily opposed to 
reason. To accept initi is to accept belief for which there are 
no dbproofs, though there are not adequate proofs. In the 
logical account we render to ourselves of the world we reach 
a point where we require help from another source. Before 
we rise to intuition, we resort to iruti. Regarding the 
creatorship of If vara, scripture is our only means of know¬ 
ledge.? It declares that " the cause from which (proceeds) 
the origin, substance and dissolution of the world, which is 
extended in names and forms, which includes many agents 
and enjoyers, which contains the fruit of works, specially 
determined according to space, time and cause, a world which 
b formed after an arrangement inconceivable even for the 
mind—^this omniscient and omnipotent cause b Brahman 
Ifvaia)." * AU the perfections, metaphysical and moral, 

t Cp. Scbwtieier: " If takn thn vorid m it is, it ia impossible to 
expinin it in suiy way which will give meaning to the ends and aims of the 
v-tivitKS mcii and of bnmaiiity. We c-im discover nQ trace in the world 
ot any purposivD development wbMi might lend d^ificance to our actions " 
icii, and Eihics, pt, ii), 

^ Though Kant is regarded bh the first phflowphltal thin leer in Europe who 
sought to establish the futility of logicai it must be said in fairness to 

Plato that he recognised it, TbcTefof* Is It an unpo^ble task to discok-er 
the Creator and father of this whole univtne and publisti the discovery 
of him in welds for all to tiiidcratand " C.). Cp. Bishop Gore : 

I acknowledge that human reason conid never by its unassisted efforts 
havt arrived at this oemception of Cod the Creator iff God, p+ 15 2}p 
and BO he asks laa to ttun to RevelfttioiiH So St. Tbonias AQjuinas. Cp4 
S.Br on AVrra Up., L 4. 

i i. I . 3 h 


I S.B.„ L ir a. 
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are ascribed to him. He is said to be raised above all evil.' 
He is the immanent spirit (antaiyamin) pervading the object 
and the subject worlds, seen in tlie interior of the sim (object) 
as well as in the interior of the eye (subject).* He is the 
creator, ruler and destroyer of the universe.! 

Saihkara takes great pains to prove that the reality of 
lAvara, when once it is ascertained from the scripture, 
be reconciled viith the demands of reason. We only perceive 
the effect, so that it cannot be decided whether the world 
is connected with Lvara as its cause or with something else, 
since the same effect can have different causes. So we must 
accept the statement of the scriptures that I^vara is the cau^ 
of the world. Ifivara is the first cause, since he has no origin 
(asambhava). livara as pure being (saninatram) cannot 
have sprung from pure being, since the relation of cause and 
effect cannot exist without a certain superiority in the cause.+ 
Ifivara cannot have sprung from differentiated being, since 
experience tells us that differences arise from the non-differ- 
enced, and not vice versa. He cannot have sprung from 
non*being, since it is essenceless (niratmaka). Scripture also 
rejects this view, for it asks, How can being come Out of 
non-being? Nor can ISvara be a modification, since this 
would land us in infinite regress.! ISvara is unproduced, has 
no cause, and is no effect. If livaxa were an effect, then 
every effect from akaAa downwards would be essenceless and 
we should embrace nihilism.® That which gives reality to all 
modifications is t^vaia. 

Admitting the principle that every effect has a cause, may not the 
cause be the atoms, or the piakrti, or non-being, or an individnal agent, 
or spontaneity ? ? fiaihkara refutes all these possitulities. Nature is 
not dead, but is alive and animated from within. The scene of nature 
is well adapted for the drama cl the soul'Hie. ” In the world, no 
imn-inteUlgent object without being guided by an tatelligenoe brings 
forth trom itself the products which serve to further given aims of 
man. For example, houses, palac«, beds, seats, pJeasure-gardens 

> Ch^., L S; S,B„ i- 1. 30 . 

■ S.B., i. I. 40 1 Brh. Up,, iU. 7- 9 - 

1 See S.B,, i. r, i3-40, aa; i. 3. 39, 41; i. a, g-te, 

i Since nothing superior to Uvmu can be coueeLved, therefoie livaia 
esHts uncaused. Cp. with this Descartes'e ontological argumeDt, 

I S.B.. b. 3. 9 - ‘SB b. 3. r. T S.B.. i. 1. t. 
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and Uie like are contrived in Ule by Intelligent arrista in due time for 
the purpose of obtaining pleasure and averriiig pain. It is exactly 
the same with this whole world. Kor when one sees howj for example, 
the earth serves the end of the enjoyment -of the fruit of the manifold 
works, and how, again, tlie body within and without by possessing a 
given arrangcrneiit of parts suitable to the different spedcs and deter¬ 
mined in <letail that it may form the place of enjoycdcnt of the Iniit 
of the manifold works . , . how should this arrangement proceed 
from the non-intelligeot pradbtna Clay, al&o^ for example, is 

formed, as experience teaches, to different shapes only so long ai it 
is guided by the potter^ and exactly in the same way must matter be 
guided by another intelligent power/' ^ The purpose of creation is 
to served as the stage for the leward of the deeds of earlier existences 
which stretch back for each individual trd iMjlHifttj-n. Unconscious 
prakrti is not the explanation of nature or the subjective aspect of 
tfic world and the working of the law of karma. Consdousuess and 
activity must belong to the cause of the world.* The teguJanty and 
adaptation (racana) of the world indicate a consdous director- The 
same is implied by the w-operation of several means for one end.) 
Saihkaia notices the theory ol the Putva MlmSfihst tbat not Cod but 
apilrva accounts for the ordered way in which men reap the fruits of 
their deeds. He criticises it on the ground that apQrva is unspiritual 
and cannot opernto unless it is moved by sometbntg spiritual. The 
extra-cosmic God of the Nyaya-VaHc^a is inadequate, since he is 
not the material cause of the universe. Were the individual the 
creator, he would have produced what is beneficial to himself, and 
not things of a contrary nature such as birth, death,, old age^ disease^ 
etc. For we know th^t no free person wiU build a prison tor him¬ 
self and take up his abode in it." * Chance, atoms, prak^ti and the 
Ny 4 ya God are larger and more impossible demands than what riie 
scripture makes. So tlie omniscient, all-powerful, eternal, all-pervading 
Uvara is the cause of the world-s 

l^vara is Said to be the iuattrial as well as tbe efficicftt cause of 
the world. To the objection that in experience material causes do 
not possess knowledge, ^idikara ana were! " It is not necessary that it 
should be here the same as In experience; for this subject ia known 


iS.B.Ji. a. I, 

■ If the mere pcesenoe ol Brahman U enough to move the world a-i a 
Eoagnet does tron, will not the merB vkhitty of puru^as suffice for the 
activity cl pmkfti ? Again, avidyil naturnlly tends to craatlotli and is in 
peed Of no purpose- " Avidvi ca evahhivata eva, karyooraukhs na prayer 
Janam apek^to " h- 33)- 


■ S.B.k L 3, J9- 

4 Na hi kaicid apswatwitro baDdhanSgiram jitnumah kftvl nnpravj^att 
(iL i. 21). Cp. I>eficaftits : " ff I were mywif the aulhor of my being. I 
flbould have bestowed on myself every ^rfectioa o( which I pwacM the 
idea, and I ahould thus be Cod " {Mtdiiaiwnt, p, lii)p 
j See S-B., li. i. es ; iv. n 33 and 24. 
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by i^vdatba and not inference.'^ When wc fely on scriptural state- 
picnts, it is not ntctssaiy ior ua to coufono to experience.' An 
cihdtnt came, according to the Nyiya pbilusophy, is that whose know¬ 
ledge, desire and effort are necessary to bring about the product. The 
Vedintia admits only knowledge which is selE-sufiident aud not desire 
and effort which assume a prior desire and a prior effort ad inJinifKPH. 
It is argued that ISt^am cannot be the cause of the world since there is 
a difference ot nature (vDak^anatx'ain) between the cause and the effect. 
A piece of goJd cannot be the cause of a vessel of clay; so l^vara pure 
and spiritual cannot be the cause of the worlds which is impure and 
unspirltual.* fiathkara replies that unconscious ohji^cts irequeot^y 
take their rise from consdous beings, such as hairs and natls from men. 
From the insinimate dung, the animate dung-beetle comes forth. If 
it is urged that in thrae cases, in spito of apparont divei^ity, tliere 
is fundamental identity, since both of tJiesc spring from the earth, 
Samkara replies that levant and the world have the comiiion ctiarac- 
teristic of Iwingp or eattfi. The two Are not totally differentp and if 
Uvara has a certain superiority (ati^ya), it is not Surprising, since the 
rause everywhere has this feature.! 

Another objection states that if the world issues from and returns 
JO I^vara^ theu^ on its return, the qualities of the world such as 
materialityt compositeness^ Don-inteOigencep limitednessp impurity^ etc., 
must dehle I^aia.4 Snrhkara says in reply that when the effects 
return to their causes, they lose their Spedjfic qualities and merge in 
their cause, as when gold ornaments return to gold. It is not a true 
return, if the effect retains its qualities, even when wLtlidrawn into 
tlie caused If it is said that, as the world loses its special qualities 
atid gets absorbed into I^vara, there is then no reason for it to go forth 
again, differentiated into the enjoyera and the enjoyed which we have 
iu every new world-period, Sadikara answers this objection by an 
analogy. As tl\e sotiJ in deep sleep and mcditatiofi re turns (tem- 
pomrily) into its original unity, but on waking from these states 
returns to its mdivldual exL^tence so long as it is not free from avidySi 
so also is it with the return into livara.^' * Tho force of differentiation 
continues in l^vaia, though it k not manifested, when the w'orld is 
withdrawn into him. The basis of the recurring return of the world 
Into esdstence is in the works pcrlonned in former lives which require 
to be atoned for, Tlie liberated do not returri since the coudition of 
rebirth, vii,, false knowledge, is absent in their case J Strictly speak¬ 
ing, there is no creation at all since sarus^ra is bcguiningless and ead- 
l^siS. Creation and destruction are stages in the proc^ of sarhsHra 
which is from eternity to eternity. At the hegiiming of every kalpa 


* Na ava^yaris tasya yalh^df^lam eva iarvam abhyupagaatavyam. Set 
also D.S.V., pp. 

» S.B., ih I. 4. i S.B,, ii t+ 6. 

* Slhaulya, sava^avatva. acetanatva, paricchinnatv^ihidelliyaELi. 

1 S.Br,ii. ^ S.B., ii. 9. f S.B., ih U 9 p 
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{^-crld period) we have the unpackiTig of the original complex whidi 
cantfdna within itself the whole rajige ot diversity. There ia con¬ 
tinuity between the past and the present, between the state of destruc¬ 
tion and the state of creation which Bucceeds it. U the supreme 
ISvaia and the individual jiva are related as whole and part, the former 
should be subject bo pain^ whenever the jiva suffers. To get over this 
difficultyp the relation of whole and part is interpreted as one of 
original and reflection. Any injury to the reflection does not affect 
the original. 

It is said that God cannot ba the cause of the world where some 
are treated well and some ilL and he who inflicts soch vaiylng Jots on 
his creatures Is unjust and cruel.* The difliculty is overcome by the 
recognition of the law of kartiia^ God does not act arbitrarily, but 
acts with reference to the good and evil works of each creature in its 
earlier births. God brings about a creation suited to the deeds of 
men. Since the world is only a scene of atoncmctit for the works of 
an earlier exlsteuw, the Me of God as creator is a secondary one. 
We canuot attribute to the gardener what is duo to the vital forces 
of the plant. Saitikara compares God to rain which help the plants 
to groWp, while w hat they grow into depends not on the rein but on the 
nature of the seed. Each individual's new life is determined by the 
moral quality of hia acts.^ But it may be asked. Why did not God 
create a world free from sufi[ering, niiseryj at the very beginnings wl^n 
them was neither merit nor demerit In the individuals to determine 
Ills action. This leads to cimular reasoning, fiamkarasays: Without 
merit and demerit, do one can come into existence : agahi^ without 
an individual no merit and demerit can exist, so that on the doctiip 
of the world having a beginning we are led into a logical sce-saw, i 
The world is beginoingless (anadi).# Each existence in it owca its 
nature to some prior existence. Even in periodical creations and 
returns the law of karma is observed, and samslra in a subtle or gross 
form subsists in the nature of God. Frakftip or the principle of ttie 
world, which is itself no effect and is therefore superior to all efiecla,F 
exists in him. The spring has no source outside livara^ and so mSyil 
Or prakpti is tnade a part of the nature of God. l^vara^ Brahman 
associa ted with prakrti, is the efficient and the material cause cf^ the 
world. The world as the effect of ISvara persists even before it is 
created in the forra of the causal self (karauStmani), even as it persists 
through his power io creation.^ Even prior to creation the niuiarilpa 
(name and form) is the object of ISvarans knowledge ! 

Thu Upani^ds believe in the immanence of God. They decJaie 
that God is not separated from the individual aouh by means of 


* S.B., ii. 1. 3^ S.B., 1. 3. 30- * S.TS., ii. i. 36, 

i S.B., il 3^ 

S Sarvasmfid vilcfirSt psim yo ’vikimih u t. 

* S.B., il. I. 6. See S,E. ea Katha Up., VtL it ; Chau., vut. 14. t- 

7 S B., L T, 3 
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it, he himself haa entered into nature^ ** As the absolutely pure he 
would not enter the impute body with his own self* and even if he had 
done so, he would leave it remembenng tliat he himself bad made it. 
Without any trouble, the ^onl in whoso form God entered the world 
would put an end to the world, even as the magidan does to the 
glamour produced by himself. Since this does not occur, it foUcw-s 
that the world is not created by a spiritual being who know what is 
good tor himselfr^' ^ Samkara answers this objection by pointing to 
the production of di^erent kinds of effects from one cause. The same 
earth brings forth many kinds of stones^ costly jewels as well as 
ordinary stones. So also from one God a variety of souls and cffccia 
follow.* 

livara creates without implements. He is able to transform him¬ 
self into manifold effects by his great powers.i No outside co^peratioD 
is nscessary for God who possesses all the necessary powers perfect 
within himself. It is said that God and the can create many 
things through the sheer force of meditation, withont the aid of any- 
thing ecterxtal.^ If la work of creation is not like human By 

the spedhe quality of his nature, God transforms himself into the 
world even as milk is changed into curd.^ Since the manifold world 
arises from I^yara, the latter is assigned a multiplicity of powcrs.i 
If ISvara Is essentially free, he eaiuiot be under any compulsion to 
create- God has no imperfections, no unfulhUed desires. The attri¬ 
bution of any motive (pra3rojana) to God conflicts with his all- 
sufficiency** If the world issued for some purpose or expr^sed some 
desire or fuMlled some want* then it would betray a sense of need and 
incompleteness in the Supreme. If he created with no deHnite aim,, 
then his acts would be uo better than a child’^s. if GikI wete the sole 
cause, the whole effect should have been present at once t but, as a 
matter of fact, we have a slowly unfolding growth which seems to 
indicate difierent causes for diderent stages. It is Said in reply that 
action is not necessarily determined from without. It nmy be deter¬ 
mined by motives intrinsic to the activity ite^lf- So it is said that 
the activity of the Lord may be supposed to be mere sport (lHaj 
poxeeding from his own nature, witliout tefercnce to any purpose."' * 
The crealive activity of I^vara is the uudesired overflow of his per- 
Cectlon, which cannot rest sterilely in Itself. The conception of lilt 
conveys a number of suggestions. The act of creation is not motived 


* S.B., iL I- ai, ■ iL i* ^3, 

j ParipartLaiaktikam (S.B., li. r. 24). 

I ii. I. 2y > S,B., i, 17* 

* Ki^ravad dTavya3vabh£vi;ivi4e^t {S.B., 11 . 1. 24). Thr analogy of 

twiiw ia unsouDd, since the change of mi I Hr mka curda requires the asisoCEatiod 
of warmth. t 3 .B., li. T. 30. 

* NLtyaparitrptatvam {S.B., ii. t. 32-33)* BmhrnJiii is praptakamab '^f 

Raided purpcsc, uad so the Heotogy of inite CDOSciousnesa cannot apply 
to him. t it r^ 33- 
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by any selfish interest. It ia the fipontanwitfi overflow of God's nature 
(sv'ablx^va), even as it is the nature of mu to breathe in and out.' 
God cannot help creating. The work of the world is not the result 
of chance or thoughtlessness, bnt is simply the outcome of God’s nature. 
Out of the fulness of his joy. God scatters abroad life and power.' 
Saihkare does not regard Oie infinite as soinetliing which twists in 
itself first and then feels Itself under a necessity to go out into the 
finite. He creates out of the abundance of his joy and (or the folfil- 
ment of the demands of morality. By Jooking upon creation as the 
oesmic game in which the Supreme Indulges, Saihbara bnnga out 
the purposiveness, rationality, ease and effortlessness with which the 
creation is sustained. The liberated are called upon to share the joy 
of livara. The finite centres are distinguishable not from but withm 
the whole and the whole is also the ideal for the selves to attain to. 
Even things that seem to be unspiiitual and unreasonable belong to 
the whole. The life of Ifiv^ara throbs in all parts unifying and con¬ 
taining all. " All living creatures from Brabmi down to plante are 
regarded as my body.*'» livara and the world, the cause and the 
effect, are identical. They are not identical as forms or mod^catioia 
but are identical in their fundamental nature of Brahman. The world 
in creation is developed in name and form, while it is in an undeveloped 
State in dissolution. Creation is the e3:pre35iou m the plane ot 
space-time of what emsls already in Cod-^ At the end of each of 
the world periods [kalpasj livara takes back the whole v^rld, if. 
the material world becomes merged in non-distmet prakrti. while 
the individual souls, free lor the time being from actual wnneo 
tion with upfUlhis, lie in deep slumber as it were. Bijt as the con¬ 
sequences of their deeds are not yet exhausted, they have again to 
enter an embodied existence as soon as ISvara sends forth a new 
material world. Then the old round of birth, action and death. 
*tc,, begins &new,l 

Tbe individual souls which are difT^rent from one ^o^er 
regarded as parts of Hvara. which are, however, not conlused, Tfaa 


^ Cp. Wb tivb the Hotinian conception oi Spirit as oversowing per- 

feci»n. . 

1 tfpfflfafdjaAiXsrl. lx. 4*, Siotra, p. g. 

I Cp- Enuly Brontl t 

Tlieugb earth and man were gone. 

And auTL3 and universes ceased to 
And Tboa wcrt left alonBi 

Every esdsleflce would estisl iu Tliee/* 

* The one supreme Lord is called Brahmi VSsau and Siva 
a* he is crealmg. preserve aud withd^whis tie 

Isrsto is the function of ISvara enveloped m rattva or Brohiua. W ithdmw^ 
(pralnya) is the function of livara enveloped re tan^ or ®'™'^ 
sbtenre {stfiiti). with its upward and downward tepdenere*. » tire fuoctwn 
ol livara enveloped io rajai or Vifnui* 
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works and (niitB ot souls^ w^bicb aideath return to tbeir source 

and piDoecd out again to a new existence,* do not intermingle.^ The 
individual soul as identiiicd with the snatcrial body is the jlva^ or the 
dehin, or the embodied. The unity of stll these jivas, the collective 
or cosmic self in the waking state, is Vitaj of VaiAvInam. As iden tihed 
with the subtle body as in the dream s tate, the Individ uaJ is the liAgin, 
or the taijasa. The unity of all the taijasas or subtle selves is 
Hiraoyagaxbha or Sutratmanj Lastly, as identified with the blraua- 
^nra, the individuaJ is called prajda, and tlie unity of all prljdas is 
Is vara. The individual in the state of dreamless sleep has still the 
element of duality. He hag buddhi, the spring of thought and volition. 
Isvara, in the state of withdrawal, is Hkc the jiva in su^uptip connected 
with the principle of duality* though it is not manifested. I^vara is 
Brahman enclosed in pure buddfu. He has the three is 

also said to transcend them. He is said to be invested Avith a trans¬ 
parent body of pure sattva. From Il-vara to Viraj, from dreamless 
sleep to waking, from priffla to debin is the order of tcieationL 
or progressive materialisation, the reverse being that ol praiaya^ 
or progressive idealisation. Saihkai-a admits actnal transiormatiOD 
{pario^ma) in the phenomenal world, though he employs the con¬ 
ception of appearance ^vivarta) to indicate the relation of the world 
to Brahman. 

A material cause is that which brings about a product not diderent 
from the cause .4 The world is not different from Brahman, which as 
the existent ( 3 adrilpe[;La) appears to undergo change: it is also 
dl Cerent from avldy^p which as the non'intelligent (jaijena} undergoes 
change. The world thus is a mixture of Brahman and m^yt. While 
Saihkara is explicit that I^vara is the evident as well as the materiai 
Cau-;^ of the universe,! in later Advaita differences arise. According 
to the Vidani&paribhasdf the cause of the evaJudon of the world is 
mayi and not Brahman.^ Vficaspati holds that while Brahman is 
the cause, m&yfl is the anxili ary {sahakari). Brahman looked at as 
an object by the individuals afiected by miyl is the non-intelligent 
world* and ts said to be the cause of Lt.l But this view takes for granted 
the mSyi which affects the jivas. The inseudence (ja^atl) of the world 
tnxsst due to something else than Brabnuan pure and simple* and it 
is perhaps better to say that Ute world with Its bnite-inbnite nature 
is to be traced to Brahman-maya; and since we are not in a position 
to account for the relation oi the world to Brabroanp we may say 
that Brahman is the substratum of tl^e world which is a product of 


* Chin. Up., vi. ro. ■ S.B.. ]l. 3 . 49 . i S,B„ ii, 3 , 15 . 

* SvibhinnakiryajauBkatvikid. i^padanatvam. 

I A view which is supported by 

* Prapai^casyn pariaaiuy upAdinam mayi na brahmety, ilddhio lab- 

T YicaspAtiini^ris to, jlviUrtamiy^vifaylkrtam brahma svata eva jady^^- 
IrayaprapahcikAreos vivartamiDatayDpadjjiaiq iti mlyAsahakilimatrain 
(S.L.S., i). 
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This view is adopted by * The author of 

Siddh^fjiamukiihfali feels strongly sgamst subjecting Brahman to any 
kind of relation^ and so bolds fliat alone is the cause of the world r 
The author of Samh:^p{iiaTiraAa regards the absolute Brahman aa the 
material cause o£ the world, since all that is must belong to the one 
reality^ Othera who decline to attribute any kind o( relation to 
Brahman, Look upon Ijbvara, Bmhman as related to as tbe 

material cause.^ If matcri^ causality is attributed to the absolute 
Brahman it is only aopdcntaily (tatastliataya.)* VidT.*iranya holds 
that the cause which changes into the world is mSya.J wl^e that which 
is the basis of the world is the pore coiwciousness limited by 
There are thinkers who believe that the gross objective world is the 
effect of l^vara's miyi, while the Subtle world of mind, sense, etc,, is 
the product of the Individual jiva, aided by tli* mftyl of GodJ There 
are others who attribute the subjective world to the force of avidyi. 
and do not find any necessity for Hie co-operation of livara's 
assigning to the latter only the elemental universe. ’NMicn we look at 
the question from die two diflerent points of view* objectiv* and 
subjective. Brahman is the basis on which the objective world ii 
imposed^ whii* Atman is the basis on which the subjective is imposed. 
While the ullimate reality is the material cause of the entire practical 
world of sens* and activity* the jfva is the material cause of the world 
of apparent things and of the dream world. While all these views 
refuse to make the world the product of the Individual subject or tli* 
jIva, there are some thinkers who are of opinion that the jIva is the 
material cause of all, projecting within itself Hie whole order of things 
from Uvara downwards, even as it projects a dream world.* 


xxvni 

The Phenomenal Cmaeacter of TSvaha 

It is indifferent whether we say tint Brahman, cast in the 
moulds of logic, is the world of exi^erience or that it is I:ivara. 

^ PtBpAilce ubhayor i^pi naSya brahmaiiur iipacla.natvam: talra ca 
pariU^niitaySL m^yaya up4diuatvam; adht^hinatayA ca brahiHiaoa upi^ 
dinitvam. Btahmavivamminatayi, mvid>'4parieii^s.iiiiiDataya upid^am 
(Commentary oii S,LuS., 1). 

i Vivarai^a, which Ukci its stand on S.B., 1. u \ U 

% Paripimyup^aData. 

t VivartDpadiuatl in attribotcd to mSyopahitacaitanyam. 

!t VlyacJ£diprapa^a i4varas^?t3-iniyipaduaiCisa iti i tatra Svara u pi- 
dinam; aqtabkamu^diluuti hi, livarJiTtamilyaparinflma mshnbhatopair?^- 
ilvividyAkrtabh^tesCLk^iui karyam id, tatrobhayor upddiFiatvam (S.L.S., i), 

* AppaysdEkfitfl. describea their poi^itbn thus: " Jfva eva avapna 

drasttvaK BVSiSFninn jivaradiairvaktiipakatvcna sarvaJtlraqntii Ky npi keciti' 
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livara is all-comprehmsive and contains wtMn himself all 
that exists, potentially in pralaya and actually in creation. 
There does not seem to be much point in Deussen's ohser- 
vation^ that Samkara did not carefully distinguish Brahmaup 
Uie undiScrentiatedp from the phenomenal world on the one 
hand> and livara on tlie other. He says: " This undifferen¬ 
tiated Brahman has two contraries: first the farms of the 
phenonte^id worlds as Brahman^ conditioncjd by upadliis, 
appears; then the imperfect J^uraiive ideas, which we form 
of the Godhead, in order to bring it nearer to our under¬ 
standing and our worship. It is strange that between these 
two contraries of the undifferentiated Brahman, however wide 
apart they naturally are^ ^aihkara draws no sharp distinction, 
and even if, according to one passage, it seeins as if he saw 
in the phenomenal forms the basis (Slambanam) of the presenr- 
iaiim forms, yet from the continual intenuingling of the two 
... it follows that our author never became clearly conscious 
of the difference between them." ^ Deussen agrees that 
Sarhkara referred to this distiuction in one passage^ and 
dismissed it as meaningless (vyartha). The whole phenomenal 
world is the appearance of Brahman. Brahman, on which 
all rests, becomes ISvara, which includes all, w'hen shaped by 
the phenomenal forms. The distinction between the infinite 
ISvara on the one side and the individual souls on the other 
is a distinction of different members of a whole, analogous 
to that between the kingdoms of Magadha and Vaideha, 
which belong to the same world. i When Brahman the 
real is conceived as Brahman the saitisara, God, man 
and the world (Uvara, jiva, prapailca) become the chief 
elements. 

Theoretical philosophy, interested in deducing the world 
of being from the first principle of an absolute self wliich 
has nothing contingent about it, is obliged, whether in East 
or W^t, to accept some principle of self-expression 
of objectivity (prakfti)* In European thought Kant con¬ 
tended that there was no exx>erience apart from the trans¬ 
cendental unity of apperception, and yet he made tliis purely 
formal, and so failed to derive the whole of experience from it. 
By regarding experience as an interaction between the trans^ 

* DS-V., pp. ■ S,B., iii. ^i. * S,E.. iii- ^ tt- 
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cendentaJ unity of apperception and tho tilings in thcm^lves, 
he introduced into his system an element of irrational con¬ 
tingency. Fichte accepts from Kant the central truth that 
all experience b only for a subject, and attempts to develop 
the whole of experience from it. He holds that in the develop- 
ment of the subject there is no intrusion of a foreign factor, 
but every step is determined from within. The absolute 
subject gives itself an " other " in the very act of self-positing. 
The self cannot affirm or posit itself except by oppositing or 
dbtinguishing from itself a not-self, The clement of otherness 
is brought about mtlun the very being of the self. Gradually 
we have the differentiation of the absolute self into a multi¬ 
plicity of finite egos at once other than itsdf and modes of 
itself. The self of Fichte has thus to throw up from itsdf 
a chock or an impediment, a not-sclf^ as the very condition 
of its becoming ai^nre of its acti\dty. The self limitation of 
the primal consciousnesSp or the rise of tlie obstacle against 
which the self breaks itself, has to bo assumed, however 
incomprehensible it may be. Similarly in the conception of 
livara we have, besides the absolute Brahman, the element of 
objectivity or prakiti, self-expression or may a. 

When we start from the human end, we must offer some 
explanation of the world of becoming. It cannot be due to 
Brahman, which is iniumtable. If Brahman itself changes, it 
ceases to be Brahman. If it never ceases to be itself, i.e. never 
changes, the change we come across remains unexplained* 
The changing universe cannot be traced to prak^, which is 
imintelligait* VVlule Brahman stands for being, prakfti 
stands for becoming. But to posit prakrti by the side of 
Brahman as an ultimate category would be to liiuit tlie nature 
of Brahman, which has no second, notlting outside; but if 
no second is posited, the explanation of the world becomes 
difficult. The only way is through the recognition of a 
saguna Brahman or changing Brahmaji, an I^vara who com¬ 
bines witliin himself the natures of both being and becoming, 
the unattadred Brahman and the unconscious prakrti. The 
indeterminate for thought becomes the self-determined. The 
primal unity goes out of itself and produces a manifestation 
relatively independent of it The pure, simple, sclbsubsisleiit 
Absolute becomes the personal I^rd, the principle of being 
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in the universe binding all things to eaeh other in binding 
them to himself Braliinan is what is beyond both subject 
and object. When it becomes subject dealing witli an object^ 
we have ISvara^ the Logos^ the one-many. The blank objec¬ 
tivity or prakrti^ develops the whole world through the power 
of the subject^ God. By itself prakfti or the object, has no 
existence or meaning. It is unintelligent^ and so cannot 
cause anjdhing without the aid of an intelligent spirit. It is 
merely the other of the subject and the world is the heterisation 
or the othering of Bvara, the self-conscious Brahman. I§vara 
combines the two principles of Brahman and prakrti. He is 
not pure consciousness {caitanya) but a selEconscicus person¬ 
ality^ He designed (alk^ta)^ I will become many^ I will 
procreate.*" * Knowledge, self-consciousness and personality 
are possible only if there are objects. Omniscience (sarva- 
jnatva) characterises God^ though its possibility is explained 
in difterent way^.* The nature of Brahman is jn^na^ or know¬ 
ledge. This takes the shape of an effect when it is limited by 
an object to be known. Then in relation to that object is 
Braliman knowm as Vijnatr, or the subject of knowledge. In 
other words, Bralunan, whose nature is knowledge, becomes 
a knower, w^hen he is confronted with an object to be known.s 
Saitikara agrees with Ram^uja and Hegel in thinking that 
a not-self remains an integral element of personality. Only, 
while they regard the conception of personality as the highest p 
Saihkara declares that we are in the world of phenomena, so 
long as we have the consciousness of not-self. To reach the 
real, we must transcend this distinction, WTien pure being 
becomes related being, its first relation must be to something 
difierent from being. That ’which is different from being is 

1 Ch^.. vl. 2. 3,. See Also L i. i ; Prajaa, vl. 3. 4 ; Muq4.. 1. 9 - 

* BhSiAtnrrtha out that 14 vut^ is conditioned by in which 

mhldc the subtle Lmprtasloiii of the minds of all creatures. The unthcir of 
Prakafdrtha Agrees with this, and lu marts thutoe mSya ig cocjctcnsivc with 
the pbenomcD^ world, present ajid lulurc. it enables its possessor 

to have ah-comprehetxsive knowledge. The auttioir of Tativfi^utidhi observe* 
that GodV tuowlcdgo need not &Eways be direct. ’While the whole of the 
present world ti directly oognl^-d by God, tie may remember the past and 
I4itid|yale tbe future. Tbo Butbor of ^aH»iudf botiis tbut GcmJ Ai having 
the cbaracteristicA of Brahman u the illuminator oE all objects. See S.B., 
i. 4.9, BOd Sfddh^titideia, i 

1 This u the view of Vicaspsti iJao. 
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not-bcing.* livara^ who is different Irom Brahman^ or the 
unbroken sicrgy of lights is the light affirming itself in and 
through darkness. He is the principle of truth creating order 
of chaos, the spirit of God brooding on the face of the waters,^ 
The darkness tries to overwhelm and eclipse the light and 
seeks to cover all^ and the light is al\irays busy overtaking the 
darkness. While there is an essential antagonism between 
Brahman and darkness, between Hvara and darkness, there 
is struggle and ultimate victory of light over darkness. 
Hvara is thus the mediating principle between Bralinian and 
the worldp sharing the natures of both. He is one with 
Brahman p and yet related to the object world. Sarhkara holds 
that even before creation, the personal Isvara has an object 
in the names and forms which are neither to be defined as 
beings nor as their opposit(s^ w'hich are not evolved though 
striving tow^ards evolutioiL" J We have here the ultimate 
spirit viewed as ego contemplating the non-ego as its object. 
For I^vara, changelessness and inactivity are impossible. As 
real in the empirical sense^ he must be ever acting, losing 
himself to find himself^ going out to the universe and returning 
to himself tlirough the universe. He who does nothing and 
stands aloof from the world is not God, not at any rate a God 
of love. Love lives in tlie life of its objects* exhibiting the 
sorrow though not the guilt of wrong-doing and sin and the 
joy of righteous living. For Saihkara, as for many other 
philosophers, a sdf<on5cious bdng which Itas no object, 
w^hich docs not possess its opposite and docs not affirm its 
unity in terms of it* is impossible. It is through its manifes¬ 
tations or objects that a sdfHconscious personidity lives, moves 
and has its being. Yet it is necessary to hold that it is in 
no way affected by the changes of its object, a thesis which 
it is difficult to maintain. Tlie events of nature and tlie 
change of souls bring about alterations in the nature of 
livara. The Veda^itaparibhd^d openly admits that the acti^i* 
lies of living beings produce various modifications of maya 

■ Cp. And thi3 light diin-cth in datJkness " (St. Jobd 1. 5). Bkibdp 
WtstcDtt, cofdincnting on it^ vritci: " Side by aide with tbe l%bt, th-e 
dixrkoCH appcAfs Ajddcaly Lpd vitbout prrparatiQq (TA# Gosptl accor4ir\^ 
io St, /flAn, p. 

'■ Sev Introducti^p, 

I S.Br, L 1. 5. " Anirvicaoly^, nflmuape mvyaiLn^ vy^cilOi^iLe^"? 
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or prakrti^ which is the upadhi or the body of ISvara,* Tlie 
appearance and disappearance of the world shoA^'s that the 
Divine nature undergoes changCj contraction and expansion. 
So long as creation and destruction are real movenients in the 
life of God, the latter is not above time but is subject to time ; 
so that, even as creation and destruction belong to the 
empirical world, ISvaxa belongs to it. We employ the category 
of change which demands a permanence and argue that livara 
is the pennanent background, to whose body these changes 
pertain.^ I^vara assumes an undeveloped subtle body, forming 
the seed plot for names and forms, and serving as the ground- 
w^ork for the Lord, and yet only as a limitation ascribed to 
himself.! The admission of a formless nr^atter co-etcmal 
with God clearly involves limitations on the infinity of God. 
To say that the limitations are not those of an external, more 
or less intractable material, does not help us much. 

While the sagu^a Bfahman changes, it is maintained that it still 
remains withii] Its constitutive ide^, EC that the alterations are all iji 
the accidents and liotin tlte essentials- ISvara's oneness is not impeured 
by self'CxptissiQil In the many-'* ** As the magician is not ahected 
by the rajlyA which he has created, since it is unieal, so also 

the Supieme Is not a£EectM by the cu^yfi of samsSra/* s Thus Saihkara 
attempts to combine the Ideas ol the negation of the finite and the 
presupposition of the finite in his conception oif Kvara. The charge 
against Spbiota that he redact the Ahsointe to a mere blank of 
indeterminate being, wblch he Uioonslstently transforms into the 
seH-detemuninf God, has no force ai^inst Sadikara, who commits no 
such sublime inconsequence. He is clearly conscious that the negation 
oi ail the determinations o( the finite can give us only an abstract 
being of which Ddtbing can be said except that it is. So long as we 

* S^j yamSciapri^lkamtavaieiia paramcSvarQpldliibbCtaiiijtylyiih v|tti- 
viie^ idani fd^lrtt arastavyam, Idam jddalEn paiayitavyam, yam idAntm 
yiifaKaf tAvvmn ityad 3 ^akara jlLyantc, tSfilil ca vfttinilb S^itvdt tatpraU- 
bimbitacalLaiij^am apJ sAdTty ucyate (ijir 

■ S^B., ii. I. 4-r In the writ' S^irS it ia said : All thikt tl 

moving or unmovinig in the univiiirse—earth, water, air, fire, ethef, the sao, 
the moon and the spirit-^—is but the eightfold form of Hitn, and there is 
Dothidg whatever which on rejection b other than the Supreme Ijord." 

] Avyfikftam naoiarhpabljaiaktirLipaiii. bhutasuk^mam EiiviLi^rayam, 

tasyaivopldhjbhntam (S.B., j. i. 22}. 

* Ch^r, vLIL [4. I ; vi. 3. a t TaiL At., iil. 12. y; ivet* Up., vl. lir 

1 S.B . ii. 1. 9- Yathfi svayaifaprasdritayfi miyaysi mSyfivl trbv api kuie^u 
HiL BfiJhsppiiyato ^vastutvat, evam. paiamatiiiapj safiisfiramfiyiLyfi na sams- 
pfiyata iU- 
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ane employing the methods of logic, the highest reality M not the 
iiid<!!:teTmiiiate BrahmaD but deberaiioate Is vara* who fa tbe Eonree of 
all tile maniiold changes of the tuiiveree. But there is throiighont 
Samkara's philosophy the pervading prejudice against the adequacy 
of logic and the fiaality of its ideal* and ao we hud that this conception 
of suguo^ Brahman* or concrete apiritj is, acoordiag to him, so riddled 
with self-contradictions and inconsistendea that it cannot be regarded 
as the highest reality^ 

That livara is tlic home of all hnitoexistence, the material and the 
ef&H:ient cause of the world* is an assumption. It is quite easy to say 
that the concrete universal combines t^ reality of the unU'crsaJ and 
the particular, but thp how of It is a mystery. If the relation of 
identity and difierence, permanence and change* is unintelligible in 
the world of experience* it canriot become intelligible when applied 
to I^vara. Saiiikaia knows that his view is open to the charge of 
abstract identity* but he hdieves that identity aud difference cannot 
be logically related. liotv the two can coexist he fttla that be does 
not know. I The conception of I^vara as a concrete whole is not so 
much an explanatioD of experience as a restatement of the problem. 
Our experience has In it tbe two features of identity and diSerence* or 
permanence and change. We ask how is the experience* which is a 
complex of souls and chings and characterised by permanence and 
change, to be accounted for^ and we answer that I^vaia is the explana* 
tion of experience, since he combines both these features and has the 
world of souls and things organically related to him. To say that 
tliey constitute bis body is not to explain experience. W* frame a 
generalised concept of experience and call it I^vara. The explanation 
of the expenenoed world is that world itself* which in its general terms 
is oiled I^vara. HiLmi^nuja and Hegel hold that the ultimate reality 
IS a one containing many. For them the latidnal is the real t God 
and the world are both real. The mdeterminatencss of intuition and 
the mystery of reality do not appeal to- them. They are intermted 
not in the real in itself but the real for thought* which has an dement 
of negativity in it. Tbe proc^ of thought consists in coutinual 
absorbing and transcending by mind of Its own discriepaiit mud 
rebellious parts- So all spiritual life is an unccasiug struggle with 
refractory elements. Divine life is regarded as an eternal activity* 
To think of the world as a logical unity or a single system is to think 
of it as the manifcstatlou of one perfectly determinate principle in an 


■ would not have found much hdp in the realist theory of the 

reality of the universals aJong with that of the partlqidarB^ for the universAls 
of the realist? do not claim LoJinity. They are hoitc reals, though of a dMcrent 
order from the parttcularaj and if God is a nnlversaJ of this ehameter, he can 
realise himself in various ways sloiply bEcauie he is finite. Wens he uifinite, 
he coulu only act in one way, or rather, Samkara would say, he oonld oo.t 
act at ah. lie cDuld oaly t* and not bocome* and there is then no questioD 
ot his activity or manifestation. 
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iuEnlty of details. But we should not overlook the diflicultiea 
attending this conception of the highest as the concrete universia or 
the union of the finite and the infinite^ 

^mkara believes that the aim of the scriptural accounts 
of creation is to establish the identity of Brahman and the 
world.* If the world were not identical with God, and ii he 
created it as a substance separate from himsdi, then he would 
be guilty of the charge of maldng eSorts under the influence 
of motives. In other words, he is no God at all.® If he acts 
in obedience to the law of karma, then he is limited by it. 
We have referred to Fichte's conception of the self which 
comes to self-consciousness by breaking itself, so to speak, 
against some obstacle and by being reflected back, as it were, 
upon itself from this obstacle. Such a self is really dependent 
on its other, of which it is said to be the source and support. 
The self cannot precede the world nor can it survive it. If we 
succeed in abolishing the not-self, we at the same time succeed 
in abolishing the self. When Fichte becomes vaguely aware 
of these consequences, he rises to the conception of a reality 
which is “ neither subject nor object but the ground of both." 
^ihkara recognises most clearly ivhat Fichte was groping 
after, that subject and object are ^stincUons of logic wlvicb 
have no meanii^ when we speak of the source of all logic. 
The Absolute is neither the bearer of knowledge nor the object 
of knowledge, but knowledge itself (jnanam). If the whole 
world is regarded as an objectification of the thought of God, 
existing in order that he might perpetually maintain himself 
as self-conscious of the world as an object, then such a God 
is only relative and not absolute for “The Absolute docs 
not want to make eyes at itself in a mirror or like a squirrel 
in ft cage, to revolve the circle of its own perfections." < 
In short, personality is not the ultimate category of the 
universe, Plotinus observes: "All that has self-conscious¬ 
ness and sdf-intellectiott is derivative." s So beyond the 

« utpattyadjiiuttoSn vkatmyayagamaiK&fatvftt (S.U., tv. 3. 14). 

Sec also S.B., ii 33- 

i S.B., it 2. 37. 

] jagadyonii a4u-Taj^atvSdi]ai?a5al> p. 45}. 

« Appiaranc* and 17 ^- 

f Enntadi, iii. 9. 3, McKenna's voL ii, p. 141. 
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personal livara b Bralunan the Absolute, lifted above all 
sell-divbioris and holding together both absolute objecti^'ity 
and subjectivity in the unbreakable bond of absolute con- 
sdousness. 

There is a gap between the intuited Brahman which is 
devoid of logied dotemiinations and the conedved Bralrmon 
which is the productive principle, wliich explains difference 
and at the same time overcomes it. The indeterminate 
Brail man in itself will seem to the logical intellect, as the dark 
in which all colours becomo grey. If it should serve as an 
explanation of the finite at all, it can only be through the 
introduction of the very form of the finite into the heart of 
the absolute. If we attempt to iArnA pure being, we at the 
same time think nm~heing, and from the interaction of the 
two the becoming of the universe follows. Strictly speaking, 
even God btcorne$. The contradiction of being-non-bdiig 
appears in his own inward nature. Perhaps livara may not 
himself come to be, but still he makes liis meaning expheit in 
an unending process of becoming. Bdng and non''bdDg are 
aspects of one and the same reality, the positive substance 
and the negative shadow of the same reality. The criticism 
that Saiukara leaves us with an unbridgeable chasm at the 
summit of things, between the rurgupa Brahman of which 
nothing can be said and the saguna Brahman which embraces 
and unifies all experience, is due to a confusion of standpoints. 
Tliought can never overleap the distinction of subject and 
object, and so the highest for drought is the absolute subject 
with the object in it, but behind the subject and the object 
we have Brahman. 


XXIX 

The PUENOUENALI'n' OF THE WoniD 

Both BraJiman and the world, both unity and multipUdty, 
cannot be equally real. " Were both unity and multiplicity 
real, we could not say of one whose standpoint is that of 
worldly action that he is caught in untruth ... it could not 
be said ' from knowledge comes deliverance'; moreover, in 
that case the knowledge of maniioldness cannot be transcended 
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by th« kxiowledge of unity." * Judged by the tests of nKility. 
the world of experience reveals its phenomenal character. All 
particular facts and events as objects stand over against the 
knov^ing subject. Whatever is an object _of knowledge' is 
liable to destructioiL^ Samkara holds that the distinction 
between reality and seeming, substance and show^ is identical 
mth that between subject and object* While the objects 
which are perceived are unreal* the Atman which perceives 
but is not itself perceived is realJ While dbtlnguishing 
waking objects from dream oncs^ Samkara urges that the 
two* in so far as tliey are objects of consciousness, are unreal,^ 
The real is what is free from self-contradiction, but tbe world 
is full of contradictions. The world of space^ time and cause 
is not self-explanatory. There is no principle of reconciliation 
in the finite world by which its diOiculties are dissolved. 
Space* time and cause, which are the forms of all experience, 
are not ultimati^. The real is obscured by tliem. If we get 
beyond the distinctions of places* moments and events, it is 
said, the world of diversity will collapse into a single unit.5 
Experience cast in the moulds of space* time and cause is 
phenomenal only. The real is what is present in all times.* 
It b that which ever was* is and wdll be. 7 The feal cannot 
be present to-day and absent to-morrow. The world of 
experienre b not present at all times and b therefore not real. 
When insight into reality b gained* the world of experience 
b transamded. The world is said to be unreal since it b 

> S.B., ii. 1. 14. ■ Vad tail naiyana. 

1 Cp. " The Okinf^ whict itnc mn arc temporaT but tliij thiogs which 
are not «eii eternal."* 

1 D^atvam asatyatvarh ca aviil^tuin ubhayntra [S.B, on G&udaptda't 
K^rik^, iL 4. 

J Cp. Aeti bhabi piiyaih rilpaih nE-uui cety afltAipaflcakam 

Ad>'am trayaiii brahmarupadi jagidrupadi tate dva^'u&siu 
Sm Appaya Siddk^»iaMa, ii, 

* Truikiiikud^'abadh^'^tvaiii. 

t Kllalrayasattlrat. Cp. VififM Fu^'SiKii— 

** Yat tu kafaDtarcn,lpi aSiiyai^ailTjrtain upqutl vai 

Fari|plm^i;i3mbhuLad] tad VaEtu. ..." (ii. i Jh 95)* 

The real la tba^t which even by the passage of time does mjt adqulre a 
different designation derived from change of form and the like. Cp. the 
words ef the Cluistiaii Lltui^: Aa il wm in the bcgiimiiig, h now, and 

ever whaJl be, world wiinout ead.'^ 
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suBlatcd by true kiiowle<ige.^ The rccogJiition of a IJgher 
condcimis Uie lower to the levd of imieality. The objects of 
the lA'Orld are changeable. They never are, but always become. 
Nothing that changes is real, which is eternal transcendent 
being. Says Saihkara: " What is eternal cannot have a 
beginning, and whatever has a beginning is not eternal." * 
Our understanding is not satisfied r\ith objects that change, 
only those that do not change are real.? WTiat is real cannot 
not be. If aji}rthing is real in sarhsara, it cannot cease to be 
real in mok^a. In this sense, the changing world is not real. 
Tlie world is neither pure being nor pure non-being. Pure 
being is not an existence nor an item of the world process. 
Pure non-being is not a valid concept, for were it so, absolute 
nothingness would be an entity, and that which is by hypo¬ 
thesis the negation of all existence will have to be granted 
existence. Nothing is not a thing. What exists is becoming, 
which is neither being nor non-being, since it produces effects.< 
At no point can the world reach being and stop becombg. 
The world is bound up in the historical process of struggling 
to become the infinite, though it never attains infinity. There 
is always something beyond the created universe,! The 
realisation of the Atman b the final end (avasana) of all worldly 
activities.^ which is not reached so long as the world as world 
persists. The relation of I^vara to the rnlya world is begin- 
niiigless (anadi). The relation of being and non-being is one 
of exclusion of oontradiction, and the former tries to overcome 
non-being, negate it by transforming into being. This is the 
aim of the process of becoming presided over by T^vara, who is 
ever active in pushing non-being out of existence and bringing 

> je&nailMiilivartyatv«in, As 900 S U eODSCletLSnSM of non-duality 
arisea In ns, the tranjmigtatDry stafcc af ihc ladividuaLl soul Kod the citAdvc 
qu^ily of v&nbtL at ofice^ the whole phenomenod of which 

springs fmen wrong knnwlnlge being sub4At£d by perfect knnvrlcdgo 
(S.B,, iiL a, 4: vi and vii). 

■ KaJii nitya4fi IgenacJd bke tad anityun 

(S.B., Tait, Up,, IntpoductbOD]. 

1 bUiddMr mn vyabhicamli tat snt ; yadv i^ayl buddhir vyS' 

bhinarati tad asat. See ftlw S,H-, L i. ^ ; Tilt. Up., fi. i. 

* Artha.Em>^kiliri. Cp. Suroi vara: '' bicic nnnentity n not amenabk 
to proof, either a? separate from ox identical with cnUly. Hence entity 
aloce CM g\vt rise to praetko " (Fdr/t!F^0. p. -5173, 

3 S3^i Iv* 3, 14, 


* S.B.G.,, Kviii. 30. 
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forward an eternal procession of existence ont of it; but, at 
the logical level, it is an impossible feat to force non-being 
into the equivalence of being. The world proc^ is engaged 
in this interminable task. From the beginning to the end of 
things it is always a question of light invading the realm of 
darkness. We may push it farther and farther. It only 
recedes, but never disappears. The relation of being to non- 
bdng in the finite world is not one of exclusion but one of 
polar opposition. The ideas are at once antithetic and 
correlative. Neither of them attains actuality except through 
its contrast with the other. However much the one may 
penetrate the other or be penetrated by it, the distinction and 
contrast are alwaj's there, so that everything in the world is 
unstable and doomed to be fugitive. Even the highest prin¬ 
ciple in the world process, the personal God, has in him the 
shadow of non-heing. Brahman alone is pure being, posses^ 
ing whatever there is of reality in all things, without theif 
limitations or elements of non-being. Whatever is different 
from it is unreal.' The nature of sariislra is always to become 
what it is not, to transform itself by transcending itself. 
" The world neither is nor is not, and so its nature is inde¬ 
scribable/' ^ While it is difiereitt from being and non-bcing,3 
it shares the characters of both,^ All firute things, as Plato 
says, are made up of being and non-being, s TTie bewildering 
mass of phenomenal diversity must belong to reality, for 
there is nothing else in which it can be, and yet it is not reality. 
So it is said to be a phenomenon or appearance of reality.* 
All finite existence is, in the words of ^sanquet, " the great 
ultimate contradiction of the finite-infinite nature." Heaven 
and earth sliall pass away, our body decays, our senses change 
and our empirical egos are built up before our eyes. None 
of these is ultimately real. The abstract expression of this 
pheuomenaJity of the world is m^ya. 

^ BrnJimabhijiDarti MJvruM luitbyl bmhjpibhiiinatYlt 

* TattvSjiyatvlbliyi^ aidrvacatilya, ***€!>, Piatkitis, Enn^adi, Ifi. •&. % 
MtKenaa'E E.T., vpL li, p. 7S. 

1 S^LdasLdviUlc^L^n. * Sadfljadatmaka. 

i Saty-lnrte mithyiiiliTtya (S.B., Tntn^dyctkiii), 

* hi vAStu (^^jiLkaradanda qd i8}i 
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XXX 

The Doctrine of May! 

Let iis now tty to understand the significance of the doctrine 
of mayi,* which h the chief characteristic of the Advaita 
system. The world is regarcted as since it cannot be 

accepted as real for reasons stated in the previous section^ 
V^Tiat b the relation between the real Brahman and the unreal 
world ? For Saihlcara, the <|uestion is an iHegitimate one^ and 
so impossible of answer. When we intuit the absolute 
Brahman^ the question of the nature of the world and Its 
relation to Brahman does not arise, for the truth which dis¬ 
arms all discussion b seen as a fact. If we take our stand 
on logic, then tliere b no pure Brahman which requires to 
be related to the world. It b because we shift our standpoint 
in the course of the argument that the problem arises. For 
an imaginary difficulty there cannot be any real solution. 
Again, a relation presupposes two distincts, aud if Brahman 
and the world are to be related^ they should be regarded as 

* In the tlie word cecun ff^QEntly, gan*rally 

to indicate tlie mpcrn^tarAl Attributed to tht gods, capcciaUy ta 

Vatupa, Mitra and Ladra. In many ancknt hymns, i? pmised as a 

warld-sustainiiig power [R,V,, UL 3^. 7 : he. @3. 3 ; i 159. 4 ; v. 3)^ 
M4yt in the sense of deeeptlon and eunciing la the apccial prerogative of tbe 
aanraa, ag^hwt whom the devM wage contbuAl warfare. We come atrD?a 
a difEerent slgniii-calion. In Che famooe verse of Che HhV. (vi. 47. iS) where 
Indra, by hu rupematuraJ power, is said to assume various forms: 

Rflpaiii rflpain pr^UrDpo babhQvA 
Tad aaya rUpam praticak$aulya 
Indro mAyibbi^ pururQpa tyale 
Yuktd iiya£»ya boxa^'atp dsio. 

* In every form has he been imagined, and all these afe only to be viewed 
as his form. In many forms Indra wanders through his or wandcrful 

powers; bamessed are his teD^timea^bundred homes.'^ StilyA here meAOS 
the power to traji^fomi enKelf or aasume strange forma. n.V.+ n. 54- 
reads: Whea grown to lalncss by bodily form thou didst wander among 

mankLod piodahnlng thy strength, O India. Then all thy battles, of which 
men tell, were but a product, a ereatiOD of ina^';a+ For never hast thou 
yet, Either tonlay or in former timeSj found an enemy.'* The deeds of lodra 
were products of a sportive impLilse. Id the Pr^ita Upt^ (L i3j tho toim 
miyi is used alinost in the icdk of yiusion. In the Svet. Up. (iv. 10] and 
the B.C. {iv. 5-7; xviiL, 61) we have the conception ol a personal God who 
has the power ol 
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distinct, but the Advaita holds that the world is not other 
than Brahman. Saritkara distinguishes between the scientific 
principle of causality (k3ryak5rai[iiatvaj and the philosophical 
principle of non-diflercnce (ananyatva). Brahmaix and the 
world are noii-diaercnt,» and so the question of the rdation 
bebveen the two is an inadmissible one. The world has its 
basis in Brahman.* But Brahman is and is not identical 
with the world. It is, because the world is not apart from 
Brahman; it is not, because Brahman is not subject to the 
mutations of the world. Brahman is not the sum of the 
things of the world- If we separate Brahman and the world, 
we cannot bind them except loosely, artificially and externally. 
Brahman and the world are one and exist as reality and 
appearance. The finite is the infinite, hidden from our view 
through certain barriers. The world is Brahman since, if 
Brahman is known, all questions of the world disapj^. 
These questions arise simply because the finite mind ™ws 
the world of experience as a reality in and hy itself. If we 
know the nature of the Absolute, ah finite forms and limits 
fall away. The world is mhyfi, since it is not the essential 
truth of the infinite reality of Brahman. 

Samkara asserts that it is impossible to explain through 
logical categories the relation of Brahman and the world, 
" The real is never known to have any relation with the 
unreal." 3 The world somehow exists and its relation to 
Brahman is indefinable (anirvacani^). Sathkara takes up 
the different attempts at explanation and finds them all 
unsatisfactory. To say that the infinite Brahman is tlie 
cause of the finite world and creates it, is to admit that the 
infinite is subject to the limitations of time. The relation of 
cause and effect cannot be applied to the relation of Brahman 
and the world, since cause has meaning only in relation to 
the finite modes of bdng where there is succession. We 

1 Atji ca kruna^ya j bralimalcaiyatvtt tad ananyatvSt U. i. vn), 

» Cp. with *hLi SpiaOH'i theory of catisilility. By oallidg Cod lha 
Immanent cause of the totaJity of fijUts things in the irorld he reduMS the 
causal Telition to tme of auhstanee and attribute. The relation which natufA 
liuJurdnS or God bears to aafura tiOturaJa or the universe, is analogous 
to that rrhieh the idea of gcometriwl figum bean to the various inferenoea 
which can be drawn from it. To Spinoza Cod and the world ate oorttlntei 
H much as the equality of angles in a triangle and that ot the sides, 

■ Na hi sadasatob sadibandhab {S.B. on Mlod, Up,, iL 7). 
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caruiat say that Bratunan is the cause and the world is the 
efiect, for this would be to distinguish Brahman from the 
world and make it into a thing related to another thing. 
Again j the world is finite and conditioned^ and how ca4i the 
inJ^te unconditioned be its cause ? If the hnite is the 
limited and the transitory^ then the infinite^ as the limit of 
the finite, is itsdf finite and not infinite. It is. difficult to 
conceive how the infinite comes out of itself into the finite. 
Does the infinite come out at a particular instant of time 
under the necessity to become firdte ? &irhkara supports 
Gaudapada's theory of ajati, or non-evolutioii. The world is 
not evolved or produced, but seems to be so, on account of 
limited in&ight. The world is non-diSerent from (ananya), 
non-independent (avyatirikta) of Brahman. "The effect b 
the maniJested world beginning with akaia ; the cause b the 
highest Brahman. With this cause, in the sense of the highest 
reality, the effect is identical, having no existerioe beyond it." * 
It b a case of idmtity, or, in empirical terms, eternal co¬ 
existence, and not temporal succession, where alone cause as 
a force determines the order of events. The inmost self of 
the world is Brahman. If it seems to be independent of 
Brahman, then we must say that it b not w'hat it appears to 
be.^ Nor we ascribe action to the infinite, since all action 
implies an end to be realised, an object to be achieved. If it 
is said that the Absolute is manifesting itself in the finite, 
Saihkaia would say that it b wrong to hold that the finite 
manifests the Absolute. \\Tiether there is the finite or not, 
the Absolute b always manifesting itself even as the sun is 
always shining. If we sometimes do not see the light of the 
sun, it is no faxilt of the sun. The Absolute always abides in 
its own nature. We cannot draw a dbtinction between the 
being of the Absolute and its expression. The one is the 
other^ The analogy of the seed manifesting itself in the form 
of the tree b inapplicable, since organic growth and develop¬ 
ment are temporal processes. To apply temporal calegori® 
to the eternal b to reduce it to the level of an empirical object 

■ Kiryim ak^Mdilcwm baliuprapaiics* jigat. kitrujam paraA braluuA^ 
tumit paxamSjUiato 'nanyatvait yyatirekcplbhlvib kiiyagyftw 

njnvBte {S.B., IL 1. 14). 
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or phenometion. To represent God as dependent for self^ 
expre^ion on creation is to represent him as exclusively 
immanent^ ^amkara does not accept the view of parin^na^ 
or transfonnation. Docs the whole or only a part of Brahman 
change into the world ? li it is the whokp then Brahman 
lies before oar eyes as the world, and there is nothing tran^ 
scendent which we have to seek, tf it is a part that is trans¬ 
formed into the world, then Brahman is capable of bdng 
partitioned. If anytJung possesses parts, members or diHer- 
cnccs, then it is not eternal. * Scripture holds that Brahman 
is devoid of parts (niravayava).* When once Brahman 
becomes partially or totally the substance of the world, it is 
no longer its substance and no longer indepcndmt. If the 
Absolute grows and develops along with the evolution of Uio 
historical process of becoming, if some contributions are made 
to the life and growth of the Absolute by our actions, then 
the Absolute becomes relative. Yet if the Absolute abolishes 
all distinctions and swallows up the world of becoming, then 
the determinations of quality and quantity in the universe 
have no meaning for life* The rdation of Brahman to the 
world is not analogous to that of a tree to its branches, or the 
sea to its waves, or clay to the vessels made of it, since all 
these employ intellectual categories of whole and part, sub¬ 
stance a^ attribute. The relation between Braliman and 
the souls, which are both devoid of parts, cannot be either 
external (^liiyoga) or internal (samavaya). Do the souls 
inhere in Biuhntan or Brahman in the souls ? Every attempt 
to bring Brahman into connection with the world of becoming 
ends in failure. The relation of the finite world to the inhnite 
spirit is a mystery for human uuderstandinig. Every rdigious 
system holds that the finite b rooted in the infinite, and tiiere 
is no breach of continuity between the two, and yet no system 
till to-day has logically articulated the rdation between the 
tivo.3 We cannot construe to ourselves the way in which 
the realm of appearances b bound up with the Absolute. 

i S.E,, ii. 1. a6, 

I dvict, Up.> vi Upr, iir (-a l Brh., fj. 4. la ; lit S, 

1 SvB., ii. I, 44-26. " To ah&w how atid why rhe universe a, 10 that 
anitd evktenca belangs tx> it, ii utterly XlLat would imply 

an undomtaudm^ of the wha\et aot practicable for a mere '' That 

eicpfriience ihpuld take b inlti oeotrei amd ihouhl w^or the fp^rnu 
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Progress in knowledge may enable us to describe the pheno¬ 
mena which make up the objective world with ever greater 
detail and more accuracy, but the rise of the finite world out 
of the bosom of the infinite, tlic explanation of the historical 
process of samsgra is quite beyond us. However long the 
chain of our reasoning may be. however many its links, \vt 
reach a point where elucidation stops and nothing is left lor 
us but to admit a fact capable of no further deduction. The 
word " maya " negbters our finiteness and points to a gap 
in our knowledge. The magician produces a tree before us 
from out of nothing. The tree is there, though we cannot 
explain it, and so we call it mayS. The much abused analogy 
of the rope and the snake is employed by Saihkaia to illustrate 
the difficulty of the world problem. The riddle of the rope 
is the riddle of the universe. Why does the rope appear as 
the snake, is a question which schoolboys raise and philosophers 
fail to answer. Tlie larger question of the appearance of 
Brahman as the world is more difficult. We can only say 
that Brahman appears as the world, even as the rope appears 
as the snake.' The relation between Brahman and livara is 
a special application of the general problem of the relation 
between Birman and the world, 

&uiikara brings out that the world, though it hangs on 
Brahman, does not affect Brahman, by distingulslung that 
kind of causality wliere the cause without undergoing any 
change produces the effect, as vivartopadana from parinamo- 
I^dana, wliere the cause is itself transformed in producing the 
effect. Vivarta literally jn^rns a turning round, a perversion. 

oi finite tbiaaesa \a in tJic end inexptic^iblfr.'' " How tii^re b* &ycb si 
tbios ^ appoamnee wc do not undentaod^' {Appi^ranst and 
pp. ^04, 4x51. Acooftling to Gieen, tbent h. an eitcnial coti»tioiiiDcs 

which Is c^Dtiaiiy timekss P.ntl perfect, and other finfta cnnsdousnesses 
which arq incomplebe. Imperfect and temporaJ. The rehition between the 
twQ, Green admits, le incnpable of explanation. To ask why a. perfect 
coDsdonsime should go oei making innumerable imperfect copies of itself 
is to ask why reality is what it 15—a question wbkh in the nature of thin^ 
cannot be answer^. See also I.P., p. ift&. Cp. Schiller: It may 

reasonably be jx^utended that the whole question (of cncatbn) is invalid 
because it asks too much. It demands to know nothing tesa UiBn bow 
reality came to be at ali. bow fact b made ab3olatcty+ And this is more 
tban any pbilosophy can accomplish or need attempt " [Sutdi^s in 

i MkyimAtraiti hy etad yat pararnltmano ^vastbltray^ttnan^vabEklsanadi 
rajjvu iva aatpidibblveiia. » « , (S.H., IL i. pi. 
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Brahroan k that of which the vivarta> or perversion, is the 
world of space, etc. Vivarta signifies the appearance of the 
absolute Brahman as the relative world of space and time 
The original is, however. Brahman, of which the world may 
be regarded as a translatioii at the plane of space-timot As 
the translation is made for us, the odginaj does not depend 
for Jts existence on the translation. The world of multi’' 
plicity is an aspect which reality tabes lor us, though not for 
itself. We have parin^a or transformation, when the milk 
is changed into curds, and vivarta or appearance^ when the 
rope appears as the snake. ^ The difierent illustrations used 
by Sathkara of the rope and the snake, the shell and the silver^ 
the desert and the mirage^ are intended to indicate this 
one-sided dependence of the effect on the cause and the 
maintenance of the integrity of the cause. In the case of trans^ 
formation, the cause and the effect belong to the same order 
of reality^ while in that of appearance the effect is of a different 
order of being from the cause.^ The world resides in Brahman 
even as the iUusiori of a snake b said to reside in the rope. 

There are other interpretations of the doctrine of maya 
to be met with in the Advaita treatises^s Maya cannot be 
different from Brahman, which has no second. The universe 
b not due to any addition to Brahman from some other source 
of reality, for nothing can be added to that which is already 
perfect It is tlierefore due to non-being. The process of 
the world is due to a gradual deprivation of reality. Mi.ya 
is used as the name of the dividing force, the finitising prin¬ 
ciple, that which measures out the iimneasurable and creates 
forms in the formless.^ Thb maya b a future of the central 
reality * neither identical with nor different from it. To give 
it an independent place would be to accept a fundamental 

* S.B., iir Ih 

* pirUkiniD Dlmft opSdlnasamaffittAkE&kKrySpattil^; vivarto upl^ 

I ST^t. Up., ii. 6. 

Kls^drClp^ na sAdrtlp^ OAlvcbTiSLyAtinlkll 

aaiiv^yft san^tanL 

{Seiyd jPufilto, hi S.P.B.. S- 

i Hka eva pnn^tuc^vjimb ku^i^thanilyd vij fluuacUailtu r avadyaya 
mi^ykvivMd vibhavyate, naiiyo vljA^iia41iitur uti ( 5 .B.. L 3. 19)^ 
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dn^ilism. It is wong to trace back to the eternal the schisin 
of which we are conscious m the world of experience, TJie 
moment we try to link up m^ya with Braiiman, the latter 
becomes transformed into l^^vara, and mayi denotes the ^ktip 
or the energy of livara. ISvara, how^cver, is not in ajiy 
manner affected by his m^Lya, If maya exists, it will con¬ 
stitute a limit to Brahman; if it does not exist, even the 
appearance of the world cannot be accounted for. It is 
real enough to produce the wrorld and not real enough to 
constitute a limit to Brahmajir It is neither real as the 
Brahman nor unreal as the flower of the sky.* Whatever 
may call it^ illusive or real^ it is nec^sary to account for 
life. It is an eternal power of God. The author of Safhk^c- 
paidrtrakiz holds that Brahman is the material cause of the 
universe through the intervention of may?l, which is the 
essential operating condition. It is, however, regarded as a 
product of Brahman, a mode of Brahman's activity. It is 
essentially present in the world (anugata) and determines its 
existence (kaiyasattMiylmik^i). Maya is not a substance 
(dravyam), and so cannot be regarded as the material cause 
(upad^am). It is only a tnodus op^raitdt (vy^lpara) which, 
coming itself from the matma] cause (Brahman), brings about 
the material product, Le. the world.* According to thiR 
writer, maya is the finitising process belonging to Brahman, 
and has the two properties of avarana or hiding the truths and 
viksepa or misrepresenting it.3 While the first is mere 
negation of knowledge, the second is positive generation of 
error. We not only do not perceive the Absolute but we 
apprehend something else in its place* M^ya evolves a 
variety of names and forms, which in their totality is the 
jagat or the universe. It also conceals the eternal Brahman 
under this aggregate of names and forms, 

Maya has the two functions of concealment of the real 
and the projection of the unreal. The world of variety 
screens us from the real. 

Some think Creatlon^a meant to show him torthp 

1 Say it's meant to hide him sll it ca£i^4 


* S.B., L j* • Tijjanyatw satl, tEijj.-uiy&jaodilco vy.ijm'lmh. 

T See Iv* * Browning : BUkip Ap&iogy. 

' 19 > 


v^L. n 
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Since may a is thus deceptive in character/ it is called 
avidya oi false knowledge. It is not mere absence of appre¬ 
hension but positive error. WTicn thfe acthrity is attributed 
to Brahman, the latter becomes livara, "The one motion- 
1^, unconditionedp then became by its dxvn power of may a, 
that winch b known as maker/" ^ 

Maya is the energy of l^vara, his h;hcrent force, by wluch 
he tranrforms the potential into the actual world. His maya, 
which is unthinkable, transforms itself into the two modes 
of desire (k^a) and determination (saiiikalpa). it is the 
creative power of the eternal God. and is therefore eternal; 
and by means of it the supreme Lord creates the world. 
Maya has no separate dwelling-place. It is in livara even as 
heat is m fire. Its presence is inferred from its effects/ 
Maya is identified with the names and forms wliichp in their 
unevolved condition, inhere in livara, and in their developed 
state constitute the w'orld. In this sense it is synonymous 
with pnakrtij ISvaia has less of reality than absolute being, 
and the other objects represent an increasing deprivation of 
reality^ At the bottom of the scale we get something which 
has no positive qualities to be deprived of, that from which 
nothing more can be taken away, which* in a vrord, is tliere, 
but is there as not-being, a nothingness which rises like a 
blank wall where reality ends. It is not a part or a product 
of universal evolution, but is the onmanifested principle of 
multiplicity and deprivation, which is the basis of all evolution. 
The supreme livara during creation imposes on the formless 
and the unqualified those forms and qualities wliich it possesses 
in itself. " This undeveloped principle is sometimes denoted 
by the term ' aka^,/ sometimes by the term ak^ra,^ or the 
indestructible, sometimes as mayl." 7 It is the materitd 

* For maiya as deceit, sec Af*/iiprJa, iv. S. 23. 

^ jydilbaiu. ck;iub samabhAvad tan mAyayX 

iSaitdhM, p. £4). x. ;i. 

i Nifitattvi. k^Tyagainvifya jaktir niaySgnilaktivat . 

Cp. I^varasya miysiuctitii prakrtit^ (S.B., ii. i. 14). Sec alw SvTt. Up., 
It. 10 h S.UrG., Introduction nnd vii, 4 ; S.VJ1,, i. 16. 

f Bf'lL. Up., ill. a. II. ^ li. [. 3. 

^ &vctr, iv, 1, Sm S.B., L 4, 3, " Aindyatmika, hi sS blja^^tir avyabta- 

^bdHoirdciy^, taU etaa avys^kuirti kvacid aka^a^bdan kvocid 

ak^fa^bdod itolh kvajcin tDiycti sQciitaiii, 

Avyaktanikiini pivrii^ei^ktir anlEdyavidya trig-up^tmildl 
Kal^'inumeya sudbiyaivlt may a yaya sarvani idam praftGyftte, 

p. loS.} 
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substratum * in the creation of the world. It brings forth 
the universe in a natural order of sequence by undergoing 
mutations. It forms the causal body of livara. Unlike the 
pradhana of the Sirhkhya, it is not independent of God,^ 
It is a limitation which Rvara imposes on himself. In 
prak|ti is centred the possibility of the world, even as the 
potentiality of the future tree is contained in the seed. This 
prakrti, possessing the three gunas.J cannot be described as 
either the self ci ISvara or different from it. It exists even 
in prabya, dependent on the supreme Lord, as seed force 
(blja&ikti). Maj'a or prakrti becomes in the Puranas the 
loving consort of Rvara and the principal instrument in the 
act of creation.* The world of maya is the play of the mother 
of things ever eager to cast herself into infinite forms.5 It 
follows that for ISvaia, or the subject, who is ever associated 
with the object, the universe is a necessity. God is in need of 
the universe, which is a necessary phase of the self-realisation 
of God, in Hegd's phrase. 

We may bring together the different significations in which 
the term mSya is used in the Advaita Philosophy, (r} That 
the world is not self-explanatory shows its phenomenal char¬ 
acter, which is signified by the word maya. (a) The problem 
of the rdation between Brahman and the world has meaning 
for us who admit the pure being of Brahman from the intuitive 
standpoint and demand an explanation of its reladon to the 
world, which we sise from the logical standpoint. We can never 
understand how the ultimate reality is related to the world 
of plurality, since the two are heterogeneous, and every attempt 
at explanation is bound to fail. This incomprehensibility is 
brought out by tlie term maya, ( 3 } If Brahman is to be 
viewed as the cause of the world, it is only in the sense that 
the world rests on fir airman, while the latter is in no way 
touched by it, and the world which rests on Brahman is 

* Cp. with tbfr maittia prima ef the Fhilgsaphjr. 

' Ka . . . »vataDti 9 ib Uttvam (S.B., i. «. is}. 

'FrtiitL with taouis prcd-d-miiiaiit ID it five SLTfi Hid to 

Lne prpductbdj from tts^ hpia with tho t&ttvK domiiuot in it ariu the Avd 
orfauB of perception ad well as the imier naya with In jt. From 
the five of actioup and from their combiemtion the five prfinaj. Thraa 

to^Ether c4ti5tituta the h Or iarfra. 

i Cp. alM Brb. Up., L 4, 3. 

1 Cp, Tvaiq adi parabr^ mamahi ifj 
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called maya. ( 4 ) The principle to account for the 

appearance of Brahman as the world b also called 
( 5 ) If we couhne our attention to the empiricaJ world and 
employ the dialectic of logic, we get the conception of a 
perfect personality, I^vara, who has the power of self-expres¬ 
sion- Tiiis power or energy is called m§y^ ( 6 ) This energy 
of livara becomes transformed into the upadhi, or limitation, 
the unmanifested matter {avyalq-ta praJqli), from which all 
existence issues. It is the object through which tlie supreme 
subject I^vara develops the universe.* 


XXXI 
A VIDYA 

The concept of mStya is intimately related vnih. that of 
avidyS. There are passages in ^mkara where the world of 
experience is traced to the force of a\ridya. The cause of the 
appearance of the world is to be sought in the nature of the 
intellect, and not in that of Brahmam Brahman exists entire 
and undivided in the smallest object, and the appearance of 
plurality is due to the intellect which works according to the 
laws of space, time and causality* In the IntrcMiuction to his 
commentary on the Brahma Suira Saihkara points out bow 
avid^^a is the force that launches us into the dream of life* 
The tendency to confuse the transcendental and the empirical 
standpoints, or adbyasa, however erroneous, is natural to the 
human mind. It is the result of our cognitive mechanism.^ 
As we perceive by our senses sound and colour, while the 
reality is mere ’V'ibrations, even so we accept the variegated 
universe for the reality of Brahman, of wlxich it is the effect. 
Through an examination of the subjective ride of experience, 
Saihkara argues that we cannot attain to a knowledge of 
reality, so long as we are subject to a\idya, or the logical 
mode of tliinking* Avidyil is the fall from intuition, 

* Cp. livarmsyfitmAbhate ivlvid^yikalpitc ciLmarape tattvaxiyitvibhyAm 
»airv»canrye sajbsSniptapafLcabTiabhnta , , , llvarntyE niliyft Saktj^ prakrtir 
iti Q. jctitisniftyt»r abbitapytt« {S.B ii. t. 14). S«e also S.B,, (.4.3; li. *. i 
> [ Dtroducliaa. 
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the mciilal deformity of the finite self that disintegrates the 
di\'ine into a thousand different fragments. Darkness is the 
privation of light. Avidya is what Ueussen calls " the innate 
obscuration of our knowledge," * the twist of tlie mind which 
makes it impossible for it to see things except through the 
texture of space-time-cause. It is not conscious dissimulation, 
but the unconscious tendency of tlie finite mind, which lives 
by the imperfect standards of the world. It is the negative 
power wUch shuts us from our godlike existence. The 
appearance of Brahman as the world is due to our avidya, 
even as the appearance of the rope as the snake is 
due to defective senses. When we see the rope as it is, the 
snake becomes unreal WTien we see the reality of Brahman, 
the apjiearance of the world will flee away. That which is 
pro\'cd to be an unreality by a higher experience cannot be 
connected with reality except through a confusion of stand¬ 
points. The appearances stand transhgured in the Absolute. 
If we are asked to connect the image ef the snake with the 
reality of the rope, we say that no connection is possible 
between what is and what is not. Wo have only to blame 
the eye for the image. When we see the rope as rope, there 
is an end of the matter, and we say that the rope appeared as 
the snake. Relativity has no cause except defective insight. 
It operates no farther than the fact that w'e see things, while 
there is only caitanya, or pure consciousness. Avidya is either 
absence of knowledge or doubtful and erroneous knowledge. 
It is not simply negative, but is also positive in character 
(bhavarupa). When ^ibkara argues that the existence of 
avidya. is patent to all, he means only that there is the fact of 
finiteness. It is said that everybody has the ieeling that he 
does not know everything,* The evidence for its existence 
is universal in scope, since all finite minds share the deficiency. 

Avidya m the Upani^ds is only ignorance as distinct from 
knowledge possessed by the indi\'idual subject, s In Saihkara 
it becomes the logical way of thinking, which constitutes the 
finiteness of the human mind. It Is not a nonentity like the 
son of a barren w'oman, since it appears and is experienced 

* D.S.V., p. 3i[Kt, 

^ Abam ajna Ityidyanubh^iv^t. See iv. 

J S« Chnjk, L 1 . 10 ; Bfb, Up.> iv. 3,. 20; iv. 4. 3, 
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by all of us ; nor is it an entity, real and absolute, since it is 
destroyed by intuitional knowledge. If it were non-being, 
it could not produce anytliing; if it were being, wliat it 
produces must also be real and not phenomenal. "It is 
neither real nor phenomenal, nor is it both." ' Though its 
origin and explanation axe beyond our reacJi, the conditions 
of its operation through the mental categories are discernible. 
WTrcnce comes this avidya, the source of all ignorance, sin 
and misery ? Avidy5. cannot be the cause of individuality, 
for it cannot exist unless there are individuals. If it is the 
cause of individuality, it must exist independent of that, i,e, 
must belong to the one ultimate reality. Brahman. But avidya 
cannot belong to Brahman, whose nature is one of eternal 
light repugnant to avidya,^ It cannot reside in Brahman, as 
Sarvajhatmamuni liiinks; it cannot reside in the individuiil, 
as Vacaspati bdkvcs.J To say that Brahman modified is the 
scat of avidya is useless, for the question is, how can Brahman 
be modified apart from avidya ? Ramanuja urges that we 
Irave to assume a difleient avndya for each soul, since, other¬ 
wise, the release of one soul will mean the rdoase of all. It 
follows that avidya takes account of the distinction of the 
souls, which it does not cause and therefore cannot explain. 
We have here circular reasoning.i Sarhkara escapes from 

■ p. 3. 

* ** God Is iigliti aod ua him is uq dirkacM at ail ** £1: John v; 2 Cqt. 

vL 

] See Si1jihAra.'s H.B., LE. i, 15. 

R.B,, ii. T, 15 ; L 31-24 : 13^19. 54‘ 

' PfirtJiasiTnitbi MJ^ra pnta tlw (»bjcctkni tttis: thia avidyl misr 

apprcbccalon or Kuncthing cLis* wlileh camsea misapprehirnaioD ? Ii the 
iurmer, whose (ii this ? It cannot be BrahoiAn^s, whose nature 

pun! knowledge^ In the sun there is no placa for darkness. Lt oannot 
belong to the iatil*^ since they arc not distinct Irom Brahman. As avidy^ 
caonot exist, no more taa a eecond thingp the cause thercoL Beside?, for 
those who itsfard misapprehonsion or cause of it as aomethin^ additional 
to Bratmjan, non-duality vonislues. Whence arose Brahman's avidj-a ? 
lliEre k no other, since Brahman is the sole entity. If it be said that it 
is natural to Brahman, how CM Ignorance be the nature of him whose 
nature Is knowledge I Kim bbrintijf^^nxen Y kidi bh™tijfllinnJ^' 
ra^abhdtam. vastvantantn ? yadi bbr^ti^ aa kasya ? na bnUimanM 
tasya aYaj(xhavidy£rQpaW&t, na hi biiiskaie limirosyAvsiljt^llah sadibliavati; 
na jlvln^m; te^^m m atirekonAbh5vat. Bhr^ntyahhav*^ eva oa, 

tet hSjanabhOtnrii vastv^antaram ipy anupHipannam eva. Bmhmatireke^ 
bhr^tijfl^alil tat Itkrat^lh ck^bhynpagacchataTn advaitahloJh. kimkrta ea 
brahiaaoo 'vidyA, an hi koraointaram a^tL SvAbhUvlilti cet^ katham 
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the difficulty by dedarmg a\idyJ to bo inexplicable. The 
question meaningless in ^mkara's metaphj'sics. We cannot 
make a transcendent use of an enipincal category. We know 
that there is avidya, and the question of its cause is meaning¬ 
less, even as the question of the rise of hnite spirits is. If 
we can understand the relation of Atman to avidyl, we must 
be beyond the two.* Again, if avidyi were an essential 
property of tire Atman, the latter could never get rid of it; 
but the Atman does not take in or part with anytiting what¬ 
soever. It cannot bdong to any finite beings wheUier he be 
God or man, since the latter must first be created in order 
tliat his avidya may be possible. So his creation cannot be 
due to his or anyone else's avidya. The individualisation of 
Brahman, the rise of fijiite spirits, caniiat be due to the avidyS. 
chaTactcfistic of finite life. It is an occurrence due to divine 
activity. But how avidya and Brahman can coexist is just 
the problem for which we do not have any solution. Samkara 
" We admit that Brahman is not the product of avidya 
or is itself deluded, but we do not admit that tliere is another 
deluded conscious being (besides Braliman) which could be 
the producer of the ignorance.” “ According to 
paianraka, " Undifferenced absolute intelligence is the locus 
(airaya) and object (ri^ya) of avidyi.*^ 3 Deussen says: In 
reality there is nothing else besides Brahman alone. If we 

vidywvabhSvani avldySAvabb^vam sy^t ? [^dsiradfpiAd^ pp. ST3-4: aI» 
p. 113). 

KumJirilm ^guc£ against the Advoita thiii: " If Brahninn la «If- 

estalili&hcd and df pure fonn, then? is ndthln^ else bestdc it. What brings 
mhout the activity ef avidyi which resembles a dream ? IJ ynu aay that 
eume it, dt that it is diUerent fiom Brahmaa, then n{>R-duaibai 

disappears; ii It were its n^itiirc, then It can never be dcstEoyed." 

Svayadi ca iuddbarQpatv^ abhlvic c^nyavastunalt 
Svapnldivad a^idy&yMi pravrtttB tasya kimlqia, 
AnycDopaplnve 'hhl^e dvaitavAdab prajajyale 

Sv£bh 4 vilf£m avfdyaiii tu nocchettuih kiddd arbati. 

(S.V,, Saikbandk&kfipaparihAfaj. @4^5.} 

i S B G.. xiiL. 2 . 

* S.B. on Bril-, L 4- t* 3 i?mldhara wiys in his Adi'aiimaJiMarandA i 
How should avldyl touch ihn ScM'lllu mined AOtlJ by whose light elOFlO t* 
caused the 9a>'ing, ' I ahint not' ? Kevertheiess, them does appear in 
ally fn-nlurtrm ert tAA sdime such fuEat AS thiSn anicoatetl by abaonce of leEectian 
and liisting till the sun of rehectwo arisea " liS-17)* 

I k 31 g. Airayatvavisayatvabhlgml nirvibljlgacitif ava htvall. 
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imagine that we perceive a transformation (vikara) of him 
into the world, a division (bJieda) of him into a plurality of 
individuals, this depends on avidya. But how does this 
happen ? How do we manage to deceive ourselves into seeing 
a transfonnation and a plurality, where in reality Brahman 
alone is ? On this question our authors give no information." ^ 
They give us no iniomiatioji, simply because " no informa¬ 
tion " is possible. Critics are ready with the remark: "In 
this system which maintains that everything transcends 
explanatJon, unreasonableness is no obiection/' * It is true 
that no explanation is possible of the rise of the bewildering 
force of avidya, creator of false values, which has somehow 
come into phenomenal being in spite of the eternal and 
inalienable purity of the original sdf-existent Brahman.3 


XXXII 

Is TEE World an Illusion ? 

The doctrine of avidya with its subjective note suggests 
a misleading view of the nature of the phenomenal world, 
that it is an illusion, a creation of the mind, Sainkara fre¬ 
quently traces the whole plurality of appearances, including 
that of I^vara, to avidy^t But the nature of Brahman is 

• D.S.V., p, 3«. 

L " Atr^LrvacanTya.v3jdA iiA^iiu|!^patUT 

J Tbc auUkors of SathkitpaS^riraAa^ 

iiddki smd AdtmiiadlptM hold th&t a,vijd]^ Lu Brahmui for tts basis 
(Sliraya] and Dbjtct (vofaya), ev«a m h In the Imjiisc which it 

coacealk Vficaspali thmtft that avidyl has for 1 ^ bai^ jiva ud object 
Brahman. According to the hkiter view, evcci l^vara ig the pmdtict nf 
and there must be as many livaru aa there are JjlYU. There 
h b^idra the tbeoiy of raiitual dependenine; the jlv-a depemda on avidyf 
and asidjA on jEva. So it ia said that avidyi has Its focua fo Brahmao, 
which la not opposed to avidya. The anthor oJ diKussca 

thia (question, espcoSalLy la view of the Advalts doctrine, that in deep 
dieaiplesa sleep the individnaf soul is merged in Brahman; and bolda if 
avidyt admitt^ly exists, then ft can only reside In Brahman. See JPdvdiV, 
September 1872. The Inddhacajianya ig not the coptradktory of avidyi, 
but only v^tticartaiiyL As VidyAra^ya puts it. through the iuodiEcatio>n 
of the ioner organ, wbkb aseomeg the form ol Abnau, the avidyi in the 
Atman is sublatedi 

* Ekatvam » » ^ pitriunarthikam mlthyaiflAiiavi|^bhitain ca o^^itvaiB 
(S.B., iL t. Ml, 
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not affected in any way* simply because our iniperfcct know¬ 
ledge takes it to be so. The moon is not duplicated simply 
because those of defective vision see two moons. '' The whole 
empirical reality, with its names and forms* which can be 
defined neither as being nor as non-being* rests upon avidyi. ] 
while in the sense of highest reality* Being persists mthout 
change or transformation. A change resting merdy on words 
can alter nothing in the indivisibility of the real/" ^ \Yhcn 
confronted by the difliculties of creation and the ficiiteness 
of God, Saitikara saj^: “ V\Tien by the teadiing of non¬ 
separateness through sentences like 'That art thoup' tJie 
consciousness of non-separateness is awakened, then tl^e 
wanderings of the soul and the creative function of God 
cease ; for the whole tendency of the world to division springs 
from false knowledge and is removed by perfect knowledge. 
WTience then the creation ? Whence the responsibility for 
not having brought forth the good only ? For samsara* 
which has as its characteristics the doing of good and evil* 
is a misconception produced by nonniiscrimmaiion of the 
determination caused fay avidya, and consisting in the aggre¬ 
gate of the instruments of activity formed by names and 
forms ■ and this misconception* even like the attachment to 
dirision and separation by birth and death, does not exist 
in the absolute sense/' ^ Again: ** By that element of plurality 
which is the creation of avidyi characterised by name and 
form* wliich is evolved OS well as non-cvolvcd* which is not 
to be defined either as existing or non™existingp Brahman 
becomes the basis of this entire chajiging worldp while in its 
true real nature it remains unchanged beyond the phenomena] 
universe." 3 Tliis view, when exclusively emphasised, sug¬ 
gests that there is no plurality at all apart from the individual's 
avidya. All change and morion, all growth and evolution, all 
science and speculation* are reduced to dreams* shadows and 
nothing more. The explanation of Brahman's causality of 
the world confirms the suspicion^ In his anxiety to show that 
Bmhman remains unaffected by the changes of the world*^ 

■ Cp. S.B., iL J. ; B. 1. I4 : li. 46 * jJ. t. 77. 

■ Cp. aXsQ ^.vicJy^lhrtani kiryaprapa&cmm. The udiverK oJ e£E«cts \s iht 
priMldct of aviily^ (S.B,, i ij, 

I S.B., a 1. 37 * 
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Sarhkara. says that the world is attributed * to Brahman as 
the snake to the rope. A man may in the dark mbiake a 
piece of rope for a snake and run arvay from It, frightened 
and trembling. Thereon another man may tell him, ‘ Be not 
afraid, it is only a rope, not a snake,' and he may then dismiss 
the fear caused by the imaged snake and stop running. 
But all the wliile the presence and the subsequent absence 
of his erroneous notion as to the rope being a snake make 
no difference whatever to the rope itself," * The stars do 
not actually twinkle, though they appear to do so. The light 
they project is quite steady, though the disturbances in the 
earth’s atmosphere through which the light passes so affect 
our vision as to give them a constantly flickering appcarancc. 
Even so the semblance of variableness in Brahman b a fancy 
occasioned by our dbtorted vbion,J Some of the illustrations 
used by &uhkara, when literally interpreted, suggst that aU 
dbtinction and difference are but a mirage produced by human 
imagination, Dificrences are a make-believe of human thought 
wliidh, like a prism, breaks up the pure unity into dinerence, 
where, in truth, the variety and the mind which knows it are 
both unreal. But it b a mbtake to stress metaphors beyond 
what they arc able to b<atr, and Samkara urges tliat the ilius- 
trations used arc intended only to suggest some points of 
resemblance and not perfect identity.* 

Many later Advailina have adapted a eubjectiviat InterpretatloD 
of the world. V&caapati is of opinioa that avidyft belongs to the 
knowing subject, and, like a film over the eye, conceals the nature of 
the object,* Madhusudana Sajasvatl holds that ignorance is the 
cause of thU illusoiy world, and, by virtue of this ignorance, we regard 
Dnd)tnao as its matonal cause.* " The apparent universe has its root 
in the mind (cttiaj and does not petsist when the mind (citta) is 
abolished." I AdvaHosiiidAditiamukOvali and Yegueaiij/Act 


* hy&itipltuil. 

* L 4. 6, Sm a.l5a S.B, on Kafha lii. 14 ; iv. ii- 

I S,B.. S ^ ^9^ 

$ Jlvlirayam brahmavk^nynm. He thinkft tbat the diflerent 
irnpnsi-d on Brniimazi dye to tbe mcKliiicatiaaa of the Inner orgu^ md 
thus h!ks to admit the eiistentc of and their objects. 

* Asya, daityeodtstj^asya ya^d upadinik^tti^am 
Aj£^lldin tad n^ritya brahjnia k^iia^am nuyatm, 

{Admiiasiddki, p. 

J CktamOki viltal^ 'y*™ dltlbbavo na kakani [WyiAafddimsnid 4°7)' 
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makp out a strong forsoltpsisiilj and d-ectaro that onr consaotaanEa* 

gives blrtti to t|ie worJd^ wtdcih S-bUcs into noa-^betng the cessatJoa 
of subjoct-obiect consofousne^,* 

It is no wonder that the Western critics have adeptwi a 
similar view of the Advaita doctrine of the world. Edward 
Caird had in mind this interpretation of the world when he 
remarked : “ The Brahman religion only rose to a panLheisrn 
ivliich was an acosmism^ to a unity wlUch was no principle 
of order in the manifold differences of things^ but merely a 
gulf in which all difference \ifas lost,"» As this view, which 
makes a tragic joke of life, renders meaningless many state¬ 
ments of Saihkara on the world of experience, and docs violence 
to every canon of sound interpretation, we may here bring 
togeiher certain considerations w'liich support the phenomenal 
as against the illusory character of the world. 

AvidyS by itsdf cannot be the cause of the world, since 
it is as dead as the pradhana of the S^khya, &uhkara, who 
criticised the latter view, cannot be expected to support the 
theory of the crea.tion of the world by avidyS. We have also 
to bear in mind Sainkara’s criticism of the Buddhist chain of 
causation, which starts with avidya. "Now avidyS, is a 
mental fiction of a conscious subject. It is the first link in 
the twelve-linked chain of causation, which consequently 
must be regarded as taking for granted the aggregates of the 
mind and the body, without, however, shovting how they 
come together/’ 3 Saihkara rejects the theory that nothing 
exists, neither matter nor mind (iunyav5da),< as well as the 

' Sm also S.S.S.S,, aii. 17-19. DrstisrjtivMai which holds that the 
world exists only so long as it is perceived, fj upheld by YofavA^iffia. 
Atajiodf^yraiQ] IdAlbi sarvaiii kiAcit 

Maaasd by 'miiiivilbhAviddvaktailiiivJviopilAbhyatfr. 

Thfl wbolc wtjjrld qf loovnblfi and Ebffigf a the object of 

majias : by the suppnes^kiiL of it iJI du^ity cosei to be pcrccjTed. Sen the 
chSL}jter on Jlvuinniiiilrti in Cp. al» S^thk^gfet^arlFoAo^ 

" Tava cittam jonltnni paTiknipayaty akhltani eva jagat." 

iitfjiiitha'iipitni Vp., " cid dhtdam Mxvani " (IL i. 7). 

TaimSd yijtlflnana eva^ti nft prap^iilco na saibartf^ PurAina, 

taunted is S.F.B., i 42], It ia the^ thal jiLstjfy the ramark qf VijE^abhik^u : 

H-ten^dhunilc^AnAdi ved3Lntibruvi:5:Sin. api niatiufe vij £i4l3av4da£.uly ayo- 
gak^mnUyt Qjraatam'' (S,P,B.s i. 4jJ. 

" 0/ Jleiigim, VoL i p. 26j. For other slmilir critkEim* of 

Western writers 944 KlrtLkart $iud£tr in Vtdanfa. ch. 11. 

I s;b.. il J. 19. 


* S.B., iL *. ji* 
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theory that nothing exists for more moments than one 
(k^anabhangavadn).* The refutation of the Buddtdst theory 
of subjectivism (vijilinavada) is decisive on the question of 
the externality of the world to the thinking subject. Existence 
is not dependcjit on our mental modes: when the world is 
said to be of the forai of knowledge {j n^asvarupa), the meta- 
ph^^sical truth is described. Similarly Samkara rejects aU 
attempts to reduce waking experience to the levd of dreams.^ 
He docs not admit that the world is a product of mere avidy^ 
Avidya in Saritkara is not a mere subjective forcOp but has an 
objective reality.! It is the cause of the whole material world 
(prthivj'Sdiprapanca) which is common to all (sarvasadliaram)* 
Avidya is positive in character^ an objective iorce^ begirming- 
less 4 and existing both in a gross and subtle form. 5 Practically 
a^ddya, may a arxd prakrti are identified.^ 

Sariikaia argues that the supreme reality of Brahman b 
the basis of the world. If Brahman were absolutely different 
from the world, if the Atman were absolutely different from 
the states of waldng, dreaming iuid slecpingp then the repudia¬ 
tion of the reality of the world or the three states cannot 
lead us to the attainment of truth. We shitU then have to 
embrace niliilbm and treat aU teaching as purposdess.7 The 
illusory snake does not sprnig out of nothingp nor does it 
pass into nothing when the illusion is corrected. The root 

* S.B.> it 2. iS-^t and 2^. 

* Later AdvalUns write aa if then? were no dLstincHan between the two. 

gij;ayampr:ili:Ma, in hb wmtnciitajy dH Aduait^inuharffnda. 

says : ** M the world <it dreams in me is projccled by iUusioDp so is tha 
waking world in me pTojented UlLtsion./' See Pa^4^t, October i&7J. 

s A famous verw tiooted to urges that " the soul. 

Cod. pure ocmsofoosiiMa, tbc dUtiuctnesa of the first two^ avidy^a and Its 
ccnnetltoo with pure cousdouSDcss—the» our sue are said to be wLLliout 
brgiaotog.^' 

Jiva Ito vlluddbX dt vibh^gaA ca tayor dvayob 
Avidya taedtor yoga!?! fod R-imakam nii&daya^ 

4 An^dibblvarljparfi yad vijaiacna viilyalD 

Tad ajadaam iti piajSl lak^pam saihpracak^te. 

i. ij). 

9 Atmafiy avidyl athelaafik^tnitmanX sthitft (S.S.S.S.p auL 19}. 

* Cp. LpL"dc 5 jya 2 TaUt ofraya, p. 49, ChowKhamba ed. 

I Yadi hi tryavaslh^tmavilak$aoaib turlyatn anyatp tatpr^tipatU- 

dvSt£bhSvat ^i^uopodcAinartliakyam 4£lnyatlpattir v&. (S.n. on Md^4- ^P-f 
iL 7). 
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of the illusion h logic^ and psychological, and not meta- 
physicd. The pluralistic universe is an error of judgment. 
Comeclion of the error means change of opinion. The rope 
appears as a snake, and when the illusion is over^ the snake 
returns to the rope. So does the world of experience become 
transfigured in the intuition of Brahman. The world is not 
so much negated as reinterpreted. The conception of jtvan- 
mukti, the idea of kramamukti, the distmction of values, of 
truth and error, of virtuo and vice, the possibility of attaining 
mok$a through the world of experience, imply that there is 
Reality in appearances: Brahman b in the world, though not 
as the world. If the world of experience were illusory and 
unrelated to Brahman, love, wisdom and asceticism could not 
prepare us for (Jic higher life. In so far as Saihkara allows 
that we can realise the Absolute through the practice of 
virtue, he allows a significance to it. Unreal the world b, 
illusory it b not. The jiva is not a mere nonentity^ for release 
is efiected through the sublation only of the false self which 
b opposed to die nature of Atman. As Vidyaranya says : 

If the entire indi^ndua] seJf were annihilated, release would 
not be beneficial to men,” 

If there were not a Brahman^ then we could have neither 
empirical being nor illusion. As Samkara says : A barren 
woman cannot be said to give birth to a child cither in reality 
or in Ulusion." ' If the world be regarded as baseless, as not 
rooted in any reality, as having its origin in non-^bcing, then 
w^e shall have to repudiate all reality* even that of Brahman.» 
The world has the real for its basb (aspadam), for " not even 
the mirage can exbt without a basb,'" a That kind of dream 
w^hich God creates, and of which God is the substance, is no 
dream at all.4 If wc are able to penetrate to the real through 

^ m GaD^apAda/i K^riM, i. 6. Sw iilao Hi, a<S< 

« Tnrii eva ]imm^ sj'5d 'saUvanriTwrtgjik 

1 Na bJ mi^tr^Lkadayo 'pi nirn^adi bbav^tl (S.B.G., xiii. 14 ), 5c« 
S.B. on ChiLa. Up., vi. 3. j ; Up,^ I 7, 

4 In Latff Advaita. ths coinparbiozi of thci world to a dft^am has been 
stretched to the breakillg-pomt. Admitainakaranda sayg: In this pro- 
tmeted dream which the wgrtd h. projected in tbnt gTcat sFeep of igTX^Tance 
rcgardlns Oi ’ sell* d±sh forth the E^^Inpsea of paradise, emancipation nnd 
to lorth^" 

/.LiTiSljfyananialiilniilr^ jl-mhliibe 'smi's ja^iminnye 
Dliighaavapoc aphuranty ct« iW]Ba,incik^divibhrani£b 
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tliis world, it is because the world of appearance bears ’a’ithin 
it traces of the eternal. If the two are opposed, it will be 
difficult to regard, them even in the relation of the real and 
the apparent, The w'orld is not the Absolute, though based 
on it, V^liat is based on the real, and is not the real itself, 
can only be called the appearance or phenomenon of the real 
^Vhile the world is not the essential truth of Braliman, it is 
its phenomenal truth, the manner in which we are compelled 
to regard the real as it presents itsdf within our hnite experi¬ 
ence. But all this does not touch the question of the practical 
reality of the world.’ 

Sathlcara's views on mok$a, confirm this view of the ^^'orld. 
He urges that mok^ does not mean the disappearance of the 
world, since then the w*orld should have disappeared when 
the first case of mok^ occurred. If mok^a should involve 
the annihilation of plurality, the right way to go about 
realising it is not to displace avidya by vidya hut to destroy 
the world.* &ihkara distinguishes jivanmukti, or the state 
of release, wlule one is alive, from videhamukti, or the release 
obtained when the liberated shakes of! his body. The presence 
of the body makes no difference to the state of release, wliich 
is in essence one of freedom from worldly bonds. The state 
of release consists not in the persistence or annihilation of 
plurality, but in the incapacity of the pluralistic universe to 
mislead us. For the jivanmukta obviously the world of 
plurality, including his own body, does not perish; only he 
has the right perspective regarding it. In the state of release 
the world of plurality does not disappear, but is lit up fay 
another light. There is no more the blindness bom of d^ire, 
which sets and keeps the unhappy victims hunting in vain 
for what is not to be found in the chain of sams^a. The false 
ideas of the independence of selves and objects and their 

■ Wbat Berkicky »aya ia anottier connectioii holds good of ^vihkari. 
“ What bewmei of the hud , oioDd and itm. ? muHt wa 

thinli of hoDH^, riven. mouataiiM. trees, stones, even of our own 
bodies 7 Are m\l these but ^ lUimy chlmorad nDd UltiKlou of the 7 
^ . I answef* that by the pnodples prem^ed we axe aot deprived of any 

(M18 tbiag Id natuner Whatever wc see, feeJ. hcar^ or any wise oonceive 
ot underatKad DsiDains w xenre as ever, and le as renl as ever. There w 
m naiu/u. and the dhtlnctioD between realilica and chiDicrai retaini 

full force fl/ if KKowUdgs, p, 34). 

* S.B.. iU 1. *1- 
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activities are undermined when the truth of the oneness of 
self with BrjiJim^Ln is realised.* A\ndyl is not so much 
ima^^iiiAtion as failure to dUemninate (avivekaj between 
reality and appearance, fiaihkara does not dispute the 
obvious fact that we seem to ourselves to be knouing, feeling* 
willing individuals p but denies the theory founded on these 
facts that tlie fmite selves are real subjects being actually 
what they purport to be* The real accepts the plienomenal. 
Appearances belong to reality* Tliis is the truth suggested 
by the hypothesis of ananj'^tva or non-difference; advocated 
by the Advaita, Rainilnuja criticises it thus : " Those, how¬ 
ever* who maintain the non-difference of an ^ect from its 
nause, on the ground that the efioct is unreal* cannot establish 
the non-difference they seek to make out* for there can be no 
identity between what is true and what is false. If it were 
as they maintain, either Brahman would be unreal or the 
world would be real."* ^ The Advaitin does not maintain tit at 
Bralunjin devoid of all changes is* as such* one with the 
changing world. Kor does he suggest that the Brahman 
which sustains tlie clianging W'orld is as unreal as the latter. 
He holds that the phenomenal world is unreal, t.rf. has no 
real existence apart from Brahman. The non-difference 
(ananyatva) is interpreted by Samkara to be non-existeBce* 
as something different from its cause+3 Vacaspati makes the 
meaning clear by making out in his Bhatnal^ that non- 
difference does not affirm identityp but only denies difference. ^ 
Discussing the question of causality and its metaphysical 
truth of identity* Saihkara says that the effect is identical 
with the cause* and not the cause with the offect.s VlTiile 
Monism (ekatvam) may swallow up all distinctions and 
differences, in Advaitism (non-duaHsm) the gulf between the 
relative and the absolute is bridged over in a comprdiensEve 

* BraliniSt:AEi 4 aT^iiiam vya- 

vaiLiraq'abWivam (S.B., ii. i* 14J. 

« Tt.B , ii. 1. 15; 1. 

1 Tadvyiktirv1ceiilUliavg|;i {S.B., IL z. [4). 

* Na khzlv anAcLyiit^^iii ity abhcdafU brQma^ kiiti in bb^aiifl vy^LsedMnsa 

n. 1. 14). In tlie same ipirlt the Tlhlkira " The world is not 

identical with Eiahoiad, Only it has ao separatn btin^ apart trom or inde¬ 
pendent of its undierlytD^ cause/* prthsk Htt^unystvaih 

Sddh^'atc, na tv aikyibbipr^yC^a/' 

i's.B.Ji. I. 7. 
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affirmation. Sa mkara's interpretation of the Upani$ad 
that the modihcations of clay have for their reality clay, 
enforces the truth that the world is substantially Brahman 
and depends on it. Whenever he denies the reality of effects 
he qualifies his denial by some such phrase as " diflerent from 
Brahman " or " dlilerent from the cause.*' ‘ Nowhere does 
he say tliat our life Is literally a dream and our knowledge a 
phantasm. 

Since Samkara repudiates the conception of a concrete 
universal as the ultimate category, it is thought that he ihs- 
misses the world as meaningless. Samkara's Brahman, which 
has no other, nothing independent of it, seems to be an 
abstract unity, a sort of lion’s den where all that enters is 
lost. Sarrikara holds that we cannot construe the relation 
between Brahman and the world in any logical way, but be 
is as insistent as any advocate of the theory of the concrete 
universal that nothing is real apart from the idtimate reality. 
Though the world and Brahman are not regarded as comple¬ 
mentary elements in a whole, they are not set in absolute 
antagonism. And yet great scholars have rushed to this 
conclusion.^ Sarnkara’s view that the problem cf the relation 
of reality and appearance remains for us finite souls a riddle, 
is the result of greater maturity of thought. We need not 
condemn human wisdom as illusory if it is urablc to lift the 
veil which covers all ultimate beginnings. 

The question is, are the appearances beyond which we have 
to penetrate to the truly real, actual states of the real, though 
possessing only a derivative and secondary sort of being, or 
are they simply the ideas with which the finite mind of man 
conceives the true reality in accordance with its own nature ? 
In other words, is rdalive being a true modification of the 
original reality, or is it a distortion of the genuine being by 
the finite understanding of man ? The former is the view 
of Ramanuja, which is aJdn to the theory of Hegel, who regards 

I Brahmavyatirektna or Kara^javystlnliepii (S.B.. U. a. 3 , U. i. H, 

L ■6). 

i inttrpretatioji is weD known, ilax MULcr observes: " It 

must be clear to wbo haa onc:fl mistered the Iramewnrli of the 

Xrac Ved&nfa phiSosfophy as I have here tried to EEpbin it, that there \% 
rrally hut Siltle room in tt for psyehoTn^f or cDsmciJofy+ nay, for cthia 

(S.S.R. p. %7^)- 
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the relative world as a reaJ self-expression of the Absolute. 
One view of Spinoza*s philosophy admits the position,* The 
latter view b represented by the Yogac^ Buddhists, who, 
like Kant and more thorouglJy Schopenhauerp regard the 
empirical world as a subjective appearance in consciousness, 
shaped according to the categories of space, time and causality 
among others. There are some passages in Samkara which 
lead us to think that he tended to regard the world as a mere 
human presentation of the genuinely real, and others where 
he is inclined to make the world of experience objective and 
indcjKjndent of the finite individual. To understand Sumkara's 
position, wc should consider the relation of avidyl to mi^yl* 


xxxin 

MAya and AvidyA 

When we look at the problem from the objective side, we 
speak of maya, a:id when from the subjective side, we speak 
of avidya.^ Even as Brahman and Atman are one, so are 
maya and avidyl one. The tendency of the human mind to 
see what is really one as if it were many, is avidya ; but thb 
is common to all indhiduals. For when Sariikara speaks of 
avidya, he means neither yours nor mine. It b an impersoiiaJ 
force which imparts itself to our individual consciousnesses, 
though it transcends them. For our knowing mechanism 
operates on things already created, which we perceive but 
do not make* The world is created by Cod in tlie order 
mentioned in the scriptures and noticed by usJ Maya is 
both subjective and objective, individual and universal^ that 
out of which the conditioned forms of intelligence and of 

* Paadit Kokll^ar ^tri attribute a eimilir vitw to Sartikaia. Sec 
hh Advniya Pht{w0fjky, 

* Wis a-pcak of mayS wben we bave in view llM power of producing 
extraordinary effects and its bemg Jiubject to the will of the agent; of 
avidyS, an. the other hand, we tpcak when having id mlrd it^ obscuring 
power end its bidepemlence *' ( ViifAraiiinipr^meynsiitftgTaAa, L i; Indian 
Thought, vdI, 1 , p. 9Sa]i. 

1 Sri]tldar$itena kniintrna parame^varei^ srstam, ajftatasH'itlllyuktaTii eva 
viJvdjii ladtadvifay'Bpratini^llvatxra^e taaya taaya dt^tiaiddhi^ {SiddhJnUl- 
Usa, ii]. 
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objective existence arise. If that by reason of which the 
unreal world, presents itself as real is purely subjective, then 
it is mere fancy and cannot be seriously treated as the material 
cause of the world. If, on the other hand, it is regarded as 
the material cause of the ivorld, something like the prakrti 
of the Samkhya, then it is not mere indJ\’idual ignorance. 
The two, the avidya of the individual and the prakrti of the 
Brahman, arise together ; neither of them is thinkable apart 
from the other, so that even avidya is dependent on the 
ultimate reality.* The phenomenal self and the phenomenal 
world are mutually implicated facts.* Avidyi and prakrti 
are co-eternal and belong to the world of expericncej The 
space-time-cause world is the view of reality given to us 
through avidy5,, which is adapted to the purpose of presenting 
us with such a world, Samkara steers clear of mentalism 
as well as materialism. We cannot say that nature is a 
phenomenon cf our consciousness, any more than the pheno¬ 
mena self is a product of nature. The conditions of the 
possibility objective experience are also the conditions of 
the possibility of logical selfhood or self-consciousness, MTiy 
do our minds work in this misleading way ? MTiy is there 
avidyd ? Wliy do we have the space-time-cause world ? 
Why is there may5 ? are different ways of stating the same 
insoluble problem. The Atman, which is pure knowledge, 
somehow lapses into avidya, just as Brahmaii, wliich is pure 
being, turna aside into the space-time-cause world. Through 
avidya we reach vidya, even as through the empirical world 
we reach Brahman, Why there is this universal and primeval 
turning aside or perversion, is more than W'e can say, yet we 
must hold that neither our logical minds nor the world which 
it apprehends is an illusion. A phenomenon is not a phantasm. 
Avidya and may £ represent the subjective and the objective sides 
of the one fundamental fact of experionca It is called avidya, 
since it is dissolvable by knowledge; but the objective series 
is called maya, since it is coetemal with the supreme person- 

1 Cp. KiDt, ^0 Gergscm’i visw that the materiality gf matter eornci 
Into existenu with the tatellectunltiy gf our »nicigu»nejis. Intellect and 
the world as it appears are bgrn together and Invah-e each other, 

* Cp. Vii%n /Icrdtiri: Avldyi paAcaparvaifA pr&dmbhata oiahllmanah 
P- 5 i)- 

t AdttiliuiAlhi, p. jiff. 
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ality. Samkara adniits its existence even in the state of 
pmlaya or destmetion. ISvara, the omniscient, who conlrob 
his niaya, has no avidyS, and if Samkara here and there lends 
countenance to a diiTcrent theory, it is in tiie figurative sense 
that Isvaia has the power which leads to avidya in the indi¬ 
vidual. The Saihkhya thinkers did not admit the existence 
of an Isvara, but the empirical world was traced to a primeval 
avidya which is said to be hcginninglcssi. Avidyl is a quality 
of buddhi, and therefore must reside in buddhi, and logic 
requires tliat the bcginjungless nature of avidya must be 
attributed to its locus in buddhi also. So buddlii becomes a 
manifestation of ptakyti, the fundamental object or root- 
substance. The objectivity of avidya is thus safeguarded. 
Vivaranaprajnfyasamsjraha saj^ : "Avidya no doubt consti¬ 
tutes a defect in consciousness in so fEir as it impedes the 
presentation of non-duality and gives rise to the presentation 
of duality; but, on the other band, it constitutes an excellence 
since it forms the material cause, and thus renders possible 
the cogmtion of BrahmaiL^^ ■ The fijutent^ is necessary 
before we can reach the infinite. 

WLile SathkoTB uies avidya and tn.^ya indiscrtininately,) later 
A^vaJliiiE draw a distinction b^tw^cn the two. Wbil* ia tho 

* Indian ThQu^hi, vol. il, p. 1/7* Cp. Op., wtiflrc we are Mid Ui 
d&ath by means of avid^'i, 

» Cotoqsl Jacob is a^^-Ticiat identifying mAyS. with avidyA, See VtddHia- 
sara^ v. The world of plarality b the product off avidyi. The centraj 
form* of the finite mmd, space, time and cause, are aSso the basbi (^ikmbafiarn) 
of tba phenomenal world. AiiddyA is said to produce the ru^LyA nanacs and 
forms through whJph the empirical world Is produced. AiddyapnityupasthA- 
iHtrinBjimrQpaTDAylve^vaieDa il, ^,2), It b soTUCtfcnies said tliat 

mulihpnikrli ia mayip while its efiect of concealment (fivara^aj and projection 
(vikfepa) ait avidy£. Others are of opmiDa tbat mOlapnilcrti with pure 
sactva is ntiy^ while that qualiiled by impure saliva ia avidyl. Vik^c- 
paiaktiprndhSna-mfilaprakrtSp or the root auhatance dominiiLted by tbe 
power of proJectLon, is nuiya, while fiv^uii^aktipradli^a-isiiUaprak.rtJ« or 
the root-substance domiaated by the power of conccaiment, is avidya, la 
some works on Advadta, avidya is said to conetst ol the three qualities of 
sattva, rajas and tamas, and is M-id to constitute the upadhi of Isvara. 
TJlQ view is not quite aatisffactory. If li-vara has the quaiUies of rajas and 
tamas, It ia diffTicult to di.^crifninite him from the JIva. Cp. Shanda PntS^a^ 
where avidyl is regarded as the liruiling adjunct of jffva and mUyfi aa the 
limitLag adjunct of tAe Supreme viewed aa Bmlimi, and MaheAvara^ 

AvidyopSdbiko jivo na rtiiyopodhikah khaJu 

May&kiuyagu^acchanna brahmavif^umahe&vari^ 
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upldhi of avidyih is ths up^bi of the IndividoaL Accordiii^ 

to Vidyara^^ya, the n^fiecUoa of Brahman La maya which is made of 
the pure sattva is I^ara, while the reflection of Brafimmi in avidyln 
in which rajas and tamas ftrt also present, is the jiva or the mdividu^.* 
Saitihara is of this vieWn since he fiays : " The highest Brahman becomes 
the lower livara through assodatloa with a pure limitation^ when 
one coucelves of it.” " The prcxlucts of avidyi are also the powers 
of livara. The world is the expression of the nature of God; it is 
also relative to the logical mind of man. The tilings of the world are 
said to be both ideas of the Biviiie mind and presentations of human 
knowledge. lAvara is asserted to be the cause of the world^s and yet 
the world belonging to the very self of I^vara is also said to be fashioned 
by avidyi.^ Brahman and may^ are present In the oniverae and 
constitute the material cause of tlie world. ITie two are entwined 
together Into one string as the real and the appearance based on it. 


xxxrv 

Th& Wori^ of Nature 

Sadikara does not stop witli a mere description of reality, 
but examines the realm of phenomena in the light of his 
theory, formulates the truth wliich inadequate conceplions 
con tain, and arranges the various phenomena in the order of 
their varying approximations to truth* He attempts to show 
how each appearance endeavours to reveal the character of 
reality which is its ground. Since the inexhaustible Brahman 
stands at the root of all, continuously higher and higlier 
expressions reveal themselves in the worldJ As in the 
scries of beings which descends from man to blades of grass, 
a successive diminution of knowledge, poi^ner and so on is 
observed—although they have all tJie common attribute of 
being animated—so in the ascending series, extending from 
man up to Hiranyagarbba, a gradually increasing maniles- 

■ PsHradaif, , 16-17* 

• S.B,> Cbto. Up., UL 14. 1. " Vijuddhopldhiiaifab^dhSt." 

I i 1 .1. 

< Cp. Avtdyfttnifkl y sS b^i^iaktir avyaktajbbdanbdciyS paAiincivil' 
rUrayH miyi (S B,, L 4, 3), See nko S.B.. ii, t. 14 : L 3. 19. AvidyayS 

m^yayi. 

1 Yady ^py ota evitfaSi aarvabh6tf ju athivajRjaAgmmc|ii tatMpi 

uttQpAdbivUc^tiraUmy&d itmajiab kfl(3stJTinit>TijyaikArtSpasy,T,py mta- 
Tpttmm ivl|t&9ya tAmtamyajn a^vorys^aklivikwjh iiayatc [S.B,, L ii>. 
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tation of knowledge, po^^’cr, etc., takc« place/'* We can 
distinguish in the world of plienomcna: (i) the ISvara, the 
dispenser of retribution, (a) the extension of nature, the nama- 
rupaprapanca, the name and form world which is the 
scene of retribution, and (3) the plurality of individual souls, 
subject to the limitations of individuality, which suffer retri¬ 
bution in each new existence for the works of the previous 
lives. The plurality of the world arises from the two factors 
of the enjoyer and the enjoyed, the actors and the stage. 
The material world is called ksetra, since it is the environm^t 
where the individual souls can act, realising their desires and 
fruits of their past karma.* It is inorganic nature mpsip ting. 
of the five elements. Organic nature consists of bodies in 
which souls that have entered into the elements and wander as 
plants, animals, men and gods are housedJ The world of 
saifisara consists of various orders of beings with different 
modes of existence and different worlds answering to conditions 
necessary for the fulfilment of the experiences of beings. These 
beings form a graduated scale where the lowest limit is con¬ 
stituted by those whose experiences are most limited and the 
liighcst being the gods of the supersensible realm 

The evolution of the universe obeys an orders From 
prakiti, the element of objectivity, arises first Sk3ia, the 
prius of space and matter. " The entire world springs from 
Uvara, being produced first, and later on the other 

elements in due succession," * AkaSa, one, infinite, impon¬ 
derable, inert, all-pervasive, is the first product,^ It stands 
for both space and an exceedingly fine matter filling all space. 
However attenuated a substance ak^ may be, it is yet of 
the same order as the elements of air, fire, water and earth. 
Thus ^mkara disputes the Buddhist view that ^aia is a 

* S.B,, 1, 3, 30. Yathi^ bd 'pi maiiu^ytdljt&inbaparyaii' 

j iiifiaiivaj'yAiliprati baticJhab pant^ paiieQa bhavan drSyste, 

taEM «va bira^jyjLgarbhaparyintH^ jfl 3 jia!lv 4 iylbhivji'aklir 

api pAreva bbilyo^r See sdso S.B., L i. [. 

■ PbaiopabbogSttham . * * iaiT4prl^lkarafcapbaJiirTi.yab {S»B.* 

Up,. iiL r. 1). 

f Tb* VeiJit deities eJ-w belong to the cci4mJ& process L 2. 17; 

i J JSl- 

‘ L 3. 10 * S,B, on Brb. Up., L 4. 10. 

I s;b., a 1 , 34 -aj. * S.B., iL 3 . 7 . 

t S,B.. i. [. : i, 3, 41, See Clf^tci. Up.^ iiL f4. 3 ^ viii, 14. 
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negative entity, the mere absence of hindrances.* Tie holds 
that the negative result is a consequence of its positive nature,^ 
From other subtle dements (suk^abhutas) arise in an 
ascending orders Following the accomit of the Upani^ds/ 
Sarnkara declares that, from Slc^p air arises. From air 
comes fire> from fire water, from water earth. Since these 
five dements axe relatively more permanent than their modi¬ 
fications, they are figuratively called immortaJp imperishable. 5 
Akaia has the quality of sound, air of impact and pressure^ 
light of imninosity and heat, water of taste and earth of smdl. 
The relation of the properties to the dements is one of seed 
to plant. The fabdatanmatra^ or the sound-essence, gives rise 
to ^aiap which, in its turn, produces the outer form of sound. 
Tlxe tanmatra or the essence, contains in it both the dement 
and its property. M^e have seen also that there is a graduated 
scale of the elements. All of them seem to be contained in 
the aha^ tanmatra, Die whole world takes its rise from 
ak^a or sound^ 

The gross matter of the world (mahabhutas) is made up 
of the vary^g combinations of these subtle rudiments 
(suk^mabhutas).^ The gross substance akaia manifests sounds 
ait manifests sound and pressure, fire these and in addition 
light and heat, water has the qualities of taste in addidon to 
tlie otherSp and earth has the qualities of oUier substances 
ajid iU ovm special quality of smcD, Every object has the 
properties of soundp tangibility^ form, taste and smell. \\Tiile 
the subtle rudiments are forms, homogeneous and continuous, 
of matter without any atomicity of structure, the gross sub¬ 
stances are composite, though they arc also said to be con¬ 
tinuous and devoid of atomic structure.? The gross elements 

* Aih'niA^^Lbliava (S.B., ii. i. 123), * Va^tubli Ctam. 

1 S.B., ii. 5, 4 Tiift Up., U- E ; Chan. Up., vl z. 4-5, 

* ChAn.. Up.i iv. Jl 1 j Bflt. Up., L 5. 21. 

^ Iq i^i^ch groHS ^ubsti'uice all the fivo ftiibUc ^kiTnents aF'C found, though 
in prDpdftiaiid, QumtapiicaiioD tpiAclkAfapa) is the nann? given to 

Uie process of the comhumtlDn of the snbtle filcnienls into the 
substAne^ of the Wurid. SaTfiksra does not apeak of partcikarruiii, wMcb 
assumes great impcnaiice In inter Advaita, He adopts 

the view of trivirtkiira^a, or the mingling of tbe three etecnonts. Xhi.*; is 
also the view of Vlospnti. 

T Atom or a^U Is In the AdviutA Vedinta uot an ultimate mdivii;ibre 
d-L^rctc E^onstiLucij t oE maLter, but is the smahest conceivable quautum of 
matter. 
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give rise by medifeations (parinaina) to different kinds of 
tilings. Matter is constantly midergoing change of state. 
Changes may also be induced from without. Sadikara spE^aks 
of a cosnuG vibratory motion.* All these elements are non- 
intelligent (acetana), and cannot of themselves bring about 
their development. The immanence of God in them all is 
assumed,* if the activities of the different dements are 
sometimes traced to the different Vedic deities, it makes little 
difference, since the latter only symbolise the functions of 
Issvara. 

The order of creation is reversed in the case of dissolution.! 
At the time of dissolution the earth becomes water again j 
water firep fire air, air becomes aka^^ and ak^ re-enters 
Isvara. 

The psychic organs like manas (inner organ) are assumed 
by ^mkara to be of like nature with the physical elements. 
The human organismp like other things^ is composed of the 
three elements of earth p water and fire> Manas or the inner 
organ^ prana or the vital breathy and vak or speech, correspond 
to earthy w^ter and fire respectively.5 Sarhkara is aware tiiat 
they are sometimes regarded as different in kind from the 
physical elements and produced before or after them. In any 
ca.se they, as wdl as the elements^ axe in themsd^'es lifdess 
and are produced as jn^ms to ends. Inorganic nature is 
paraxtha. serves a purpose ivhich lies beyond There 
is uniformity ot nature in the inorganic world-? 

VVhen we pass to organic nature^ a new principle comes 
before us. the power of life immanent in certain things, by 

* SarviAlukfLpf^rlfpAiidaiiajn. 

■ Piarameivara eva teaa tert^tmaQ^vati^UiacDS-no ^hldby^yartifl Injli ttuii 
vikILraiSl adatl (S B., iL 1 ^}+ Rom^uja bplds chat 0 ^) 4 "3 ^ainka^pa, ar 
wilt is not accessory on every occasiaa of It occurs ocily oacc before 

the rise of IkS^, 

1 See S.B., 11, 3. 14. Cp. Deussen : Tlia» view is likely to Uirow Boine 
[iglit aa tins scientiisc naotdvQ of the teaching qf the gnxJaa.! evolution and 
ahwq^tioD of the elements^ as to which we have no otber information ; the 
observatioD that soLLds dissolve in water, that water toms iato steam througb 
heat, that the flames of Jire flicker into the air, air according to the 
altitude rarefies moira and more into empty space, might lead ns to the gradual 
progression of the dissolution of the ivorld, and, by iaveisloa Into its opposflA. 
the creation of the world*" (D.S*V.. p. 237). 

4 Chiln. Up., vi. 2 . 

^ S.B.Ghj, xiii. 32 , 


5 S,Br, U-. 4 - 3 D ’ ill. t, 2, 
1 S.B., Tait Up., ii. 6. 
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which they ate able to ^c^llise a state of greater perfection, 
the power of realising an ideal, A stone does not live, since 
it has no tendency to become perfect, no inward indination 
or strength to turn itself into a pillar or a statue. A plantj 
hoAvever, liv^ ff placed in suitable conditions, it has the 
power to grow, put forth leaf and blossom^ flower and fruit. 
The animal, again, is capable of a fuller life than the plant 
It secs, hears and feels, and also knows vapidy what it b 
about Not only does it thrive in favourable conditions, but 
it goes out to find tliose conditions. It moves on purpose, 
wliile the plant does not. The human being lives a much 
higher life- He is what Sariikara calls a vyutpannacitta, a 
reflective being, with understanding and ’will. He has the 
growing power of the plant, the moving and the sensing 
powers of the animal, as well as the power to pierce bdiind 
the veil, discriminate the eternal from the non-eternal, and 
choose between good and evil. Men who realise their ambition 
are the gods. Thus under organic nature vre find fourdasses 
of beings, gods, men, animals and plants.* In the spirit of 
the Upani^ads, Samkara admits that plants are places of 
enjo 3 mient and possess living soub^ which have entered into 
them in consequence of impure deeds, Tliough they are 
insensible oi enjojTnent and sufEoring, they are said to be 
atoning for the deeds of their past existence. For Sathkara 
generally recognises three kinds of embodied souls, gods to 
whom b assigned a condition of infinite enjoyment, men 
whose lot is a mixed one of happiness and misery, and animals 
whose share is infinite suffering, 3 In their embodied condition 
the souls exist together with the ’vital forces and subtle bodies, 
and, until they are liberated, these cling to them. The souls 
are said to be emanations from Brahman as the sparks are 
from fire; only they return into BrahmaUp wliile the sparks 
do not get back to fire,^ 

■ iii, 1. 24. ■ Ibid. I S.B.. il. f- 

# Up., ii. I. I J iil. 4. ao ; iL x, 30 . Sc* 

UL X. 30 - 31 : Ait. Up., ill. 3* Sen aUo CMa. Up., vL 3. ik 
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XXXV 


The Individual Self 

The aim of the Vedanta is to lead us from an. analysis of 
die human self to the reality of the one absolute self. The 
passages of the Vedanta possess this dual application. * The 
individual self is a S 3 rstem of memories and associations, 
desires and dislikes, of preferences and purposes. Though it 
may not be possible for us to take in at a single glance this 
whole system, its general structure and predominant elements 
are open to our inspection. This sj'stem is the vijn^atman^ 
wliicJi is subject to change, while the paramatman is free 
from all change.^ The jiva is said to be in essence one mih. 
the Atman. That art thou.l " Nor is there any force in the 
objection that things with contrary qualities cannot he 
identical; for the opposition of qualities can be shown to be 
false." < Sarhkara distinguishes carefully the self that is 
implied in aJl experience from die self w'hich is an observed 
fact of introspection, the metaphysical subject or the " I " 
and the psychological subject or the ** me." The object of 
self-consciousness (ahampratyayavi^ya) is not the pure self, 
the sik$m, but the active and enjoying individual (kartj:) 
endowed with objective qualities, WTien the psychologists 
speak of self, they treat it as an object of introspection. 
VTiile the Atman is purely cognitive, S our individual con¬ 
sciousness b essentially an active striding tow^ards some encL 
The sense of activity is for each of us our most intimate 
experience. This empirical self is the agent of all activities,^ 
If activity (kartitva) were the essential nature of the soul, 
there would be no delivery from it—arty more than of fire 
from heat—and as long as man has not freed himself from 
activity, he has failed to attain his highest end, since acti\fty 
is e^entially painful. " The activity of the soul depends only 
^ s.B„ ti 3 , 

^ S.B., i- 5. 24. Cp^ aisD KAtha Up.^ £iL i ^ \i\. i. i; Up., 

iv. fi. 7. 

1 Cp. with tbi* this wtli-kflowa doctrine of llie Qualserg, according to 
which there is In every man's mmost bein^ Ihc Inner Li|£hE. thca radiuicfl 
by which all dofmaA nnd dootrinu s^e to be 

t S B., IV. u 3, ! S.B.. 3L 3. 40 * S.n , I I. 4. 
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on the qualities of the upadliis b« ing ascribed to it and not to 
its ouTi nature." ^ The individual soul is essentially an 
agent; otherwise the Vedic injunctions, etc., would become 
purposeless. There are many passages in the Uparu$ads 
whidr attribute agency to the soul.^ Agency really abjdes 
in the tipadfu or limitation, of vijhana or understanding. The 
jiva is subjcct-objoct, self and not-sclf, reality and appearance. 
It consists of the Atman limited or individuated by the object.} 
It is the Atman in association w-ith ajnana. In Emerson's 
language, " Every man is God playing the fool," 4 Avidya 
or logical knowledge, causes the sense of uuEvidliality of the 
empirical self, which is '* alike deceiving and deceived.” The 
distinctive characteristic of the individual soul is its connec¬ 
tion with buddhi or understanding, which endures as long as 
the state of samsara is not terminated by perfect knowlcdgo.} 
The soul's connection with buddhi continues even after death. 
It can be broken only by the attainment of freedom. During 
deep sleep and death tliis connection is potential, while it 
becomes actual on waking and rebirth respectively. If we 
do not assume a potential continuance of this kind, the law 
of causality will be violated, since nothing can arise without 
a given cause. ^ 

The psychophysical organism consists of the organic body.» 
made up of the gross dements, which the soul casts off at 

' n. J. 40. TasmM UpSdhidhafmjjdhya-^nalvJ Hm fl nai^ l;artftvuh 

na irv^btfe^vilcajd. oJsa S.B. qq fCatlia iii. 4, 

Both tlie Advaita and S^thkhyn the Attnaui qt puna^ oa 

ttncdiiditicncd by the ictivitiies ot the doer^ It la n^^arded as the doer 
when conlu^ with the thnita ol individuality. Tba confusion or cou- 
iliscrlmination the work of Avidya. in Advaitn ajid prak|ti to Sarfakhyiu 

» Brh. Bp., iv* 3, i» : Tait* iiL Sec ^lad iL 3. 35, 

I S.E.. u. 3. 40. 

4 Sureivnra comparu ihe Jiva tn a prince cairied by a cowherd and 
brought up in mral associatiQEis. When ho became acquainted with his 
royal descent he gave up hie other occupations and realised his kingly nature. 
Rajasiitio^ smrtipr^ptau vytdhabhavo nivartate 
Yathaivam ^imario 'jhas^-a tat tvam asy idiA'lkyAtat^. 

(S.L.S.) See also S.B. Bfh, Up,, ii, i. ^!o: SuresvaraS on B^h, Up. 

il. I. 507^516. 1 S.B.Jj.j. 30. 

* It ia said that the souls tounccted with buddhi x^de in l£vara when 
the connecUen is potentlyK though it is also urged that the souls at death 
and dc'ap sleep enter into Brahman jtseU (Chia, Up., vJ. Sj S.B., ii. 3. 31J. 

7 Dcba, annama^-ako^. 
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death, the life org^s (pranas) * and the subtle body>^ made 
up of the sub Lie portions of the elements which compose the 
seed of the body j Tlie subtle body ^ consists of the seventeen 
elements, viz.^ five organs of perception, five of aclioUp five 
vital foims, mind and intellect. 5 This subtle body, while 
material, is also transparent, and so is not seen when the 
jiva migrate. \\'hile the subtle body and the \ital fonns 
persist as permanent factors of the soul until liberationp 
there is the varyhig factor of moral determination (karma^raya), 
which accompanies the soul in each life as a new form not 
pw^ously existing*^ The basis of individuality is to be found, 
not in the Atman or the upadhis, but in moral detemiinatioiij 
which is a complex of knowledge (vidya)^ works (karma) ^ and 
experience (praifia),7 The vital forces continue to exists like 
the subtle body which carries them, as long as saihs^ endures, 
and accompany the soul inseparably even if it should enter 
a plant, in which case the internal organ and the senses cannot 
naturally unfold themselves. As saihsara is beginningless, the 
soul must have been equipped \nth this apparatus of vital 
forms from eternity* A third, kararia-iarira, is sometimes 
mentioned and identified \sith the beginningless indefinable 
avidi=^fi. The causal self (k^apa-atma) is the relatively per- 
majient human self, which persists through successive rebirths 
determined by the law of karma. This account of the psycho¬ 
logical organism is identical with that of the Sariikhya, except 
in the matter of the five vital forceSp 

The five organs of perception, the five of action and manas 
are created objects,^ minute (agu or sfik^nia) and limited {paiic- 
chinna). They are not of atomic size (paramanutulya), since 

” Tbe life organs oi two kinds i thoss of th? £an 3 cloii 9 Hfo, bs tbe 
five of scdk (buddbEailnylpi), five of action (karmendri^'llni}. &□<! 

m-anaa, which d^ntroh peic^pUon and aotSon; those oi uncoiiseioiis 
UFdp The mukliyapr^^a. whicli Is the cblcf bfrath of lile„ is dividn] into 
diOensot prana?, subserving dbe difierent fuDi!;ticn3< of r«piratioo, nutri¬ 
tion, etc, niougb having a Limited filte, it i* Inirisiblc (S.B., C 4- 13), 

* Sukfma^artra, liilgalartTa, bheulrayn. 

1 Dehahljfini. bhiitasiQkeni^pi. 
i ft mmeaponds to the liftgaiailrsi of the Sitihkhyn, 

I Kart4rtvabhoktrtvBviji5tajIvt> mnnomay^dipailoakolavijistab^ 
ments axe dctemiinad by medunicil cuuality. S« S.B., Urb. Up, 
1 - 4 , 17 . 

‘ S,B.. li. S-is; D.S.V. pp. 315-*. 

1 See Bfh. Up., iv, 4, j. 


» S,B.. U. 4. l-^. 
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their pen'ading the whole body would then be unintelligible- 
They are regained as subtle, since, if they were gross, they 
could be seen passing at death. They are of limited size and 
not infinite, since in the latter case there can be no passing 
or going or rettuming for them. Saihkara, in this whole 
account, has in view the sensc-furtctions and not their material 
counterparts. The senses are not all-pervading, but axe of 
the same extent as the bodily regions where tlicy function.* 
The several organs are, as usual, traced to the difEcrent 
elements,^ and the gods who control the elements are said to 
control the organs as well. The mukhjnaprana is the sup¬ 
porting and animating principle of life. Even the psyclucal 
apparatus depends on it. The senses are sustained by the 
muldiyaprana, and so arc called praijas.3 The Atman clothed 
in the upadhis is the jlva, which enjoys and suffers (bhoktr) 
and acts (kartr),from both of which conditions the highest soul 
is free,* 

The jiva rules the body and the senses, and is connected 
with the fruits of actions. Since its essence is the Atman, it 
is said to be vibhu or ah-pervading, and not anu or of atomic 
If it were the latter, it could not experience the sen¬ 
sations extending over the whole bodyJ 

Tliosc who hold that the aoul is atomic argue that an infinite soul 
cannot move, wheneaa it is seen to leave one body and return to 
another. This passage, according to Saitikara, does not touch the 
soul as such but only its limitations The objection that if the soul 
be atomic, it can only be in one place in the body, and so cannot per¬ 
ceive throughout the body, is set a^idc by the example that even as 
a piece of saxidaJ-wciod reJrcshes the body ail over, even though it 
touches the body only at one spot, ao the atomic soul can feel through¬ 
out the body by means ol the sense of touch which perv^adea the whole 

* il 4 - 0. ij. ' 

* S.B., it 4. 14-16; Brh. Up., t 3. II : iii. z. 13 ; Ait Up* t a. 4. 

I li, 4. 1-6. 

* Param bralmia . - . apahatap^Lpmatvididhumakaiii, tad eva jlvasym 
param^Tlhikaib sv^jiipain , , , itarad iip&dhikaJpitam {S.B., L 3. i^). Fiatp 
has a Kitnilar vi™, whkli he iUiist™teg by the striking simile of Glaucus 
plunging into the depths oE the sea. It we see him there, we fail to recognise 
him, ifor he is ao overgrowrQ with seaweeds, mussels and othei: creatures of 
the deep. Each Individual soul is a lost aoul, and vre canoot recognise its 
true natura imtti m recover it from the ocean of samsira and strip it of iu 
os'ergTowlh of weeds, ahells md sl i me s 

I S,B., if. 3. 19 - 
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body, Sarhkar^ refuted the siiggestiDn by urging that the tborsi on 
wliich one trends is also cDunected with the viholc sense of feeling, 
U!icitlgh the pain is felt only on the sole of the foot and not on the 
whole body. The advocates of the atomic view suggest that the 
atomic soul pervades the whole body by means of the quality of spirit 
or caitanya, even as the light of a lamp placed in one spot attends 
from there to the whole Tooin. $arhkara declares that quality cannot 
CKtend beyond substaace. The flame of a lamp and its light are not 
Mlatfid as substance and quaUty. Both are fiery substances r only 
in the flame the parts are drawn closer together^ while in UiC light 
they am more widely separated. If the quality of caitanya or spirit^ 
pervades the whole body, then the soul cannot be atonua The 
Images of the Upanifads which refer to the soul as apu ^ have In 
view not the Atman but the nucleus of the qualities of understanding 
and mind. They are intended to show the subtlety of the Atman 
which escapes perception.» It is admitted tjiat the empirical self, 
bound down by manaSj etc.^ is not infinite, while the siipieme reality 
is inflnite.j If it is said to be atomic, it is because empiricUIy it is 
associated with bud^’hi.^ All the statements about the sculps abiding 
in t^ heart are due to the theory of the location of the buddhi in it. 
Again^ what is everywhere can certainly be in one place, though what 
is conhned to a place caimot be ever^'wherej In this w^ay ^dikara 
explains all tlie passages of the Upanlsads, which assert a spatial 
limitation of the soui.^ The whole life of religious obligation is founded 
on the relative reality of the empirical ego. The entire field of prac¬ 
tical es^tence, with its scheme of merit and guilt, its body of sacred 
law^ with its commands and prohibitions, its prospects of happiness 
in heaven and suffering in bell, all assume the identification with the 
self of the bodyj the senses and the variety of conditions suETounding 
it. In all the sticcessions of life it ^ not the Atman, but the shadou 
of it. that grieve and complains and acts out the plot on the world 
fftnge. The soul, until its sepamtioft from the upadlUs, is subject to 
pleasure, pain and individual conscLDUsnt^.T 

Samtara gives aji account of the different states of the 
In the waking condition, the whole perceptual mechan¬ 
ism is operative, and we apprehend objects by means of the 
mind and the senses. In dream states, the senses are at rest 
and only the manas is active. Through the impressions left 
on the senses by the waking condition, it knot's objects. 
IHie dreaming self is not the ultimate spirit, but the same 
limited by adjuncts. That is why we are not able to create 

^ Mund. Up., ill. iq ; SvtC., V. fl-5. 1 IL J. 29. 

i S« S B., li. 3. 19-32, I ii j 

s S.n,, ii. I* 7; ii. j. 49. 

* SrtS.B , i. 3. 14-ia i. 2. ii-ii. 
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at will in a dream, li we could do so, no one would have an 
unpleasant dream.* In the state of deep sleep, the mind and 
the senses are at rest, and the soul is. as it were, dissolved 
in its own self and regains its true nature. Samkara mentions 
continuity of kanna as an argument for the continuity of self. 
There is also remembrance. Consciousness of personal identity 
(atmanusmarana) proves that the same soul awakes as went 
to sleep. Scripture affirms it, and would lose its meaning if 
deep sleep disturbed the continuity of the sell. Ef one goes 
to sleep as A and wakes up as B, there will be no continuity 
of acts. Even the liberated might awake. Evidently even in 
deep sleep, as at death, the nucleus of indinduality is kept 
up. In spite of loose statements to the contrary, it is admitted 
that even in deep sleep the upadlii, which limits the jiva to 
samsara, exists potentially. If, in deep sleep as in liberation, 
there is an entire absence of special cognition, how and in 
what does the sleeping person retain the seed of avidya on 
account of W'hich waking takes place ? Sathkara draws a 
distinction between the temporary union with Brahman in 
deep sleep and the permanent one in mok$a. *' In the case 
of deep sleep, the limiting upadhi exists, so that when it 
starts up into being, the jiva must start up into existence." » 
In the state of mok^, the seeds of a\'idya, are all burnt up.J 

The state of swoon is given a separate place, since it is 
different from waking, inasmuch as the senses no longer 
perceive objects. This indifference to the object world is not 
the result of concentration of attention on other objects. It 
is different from dreams since there is not any accompanying 
consciousness, from death since tlrere is life in the body, and 
from dreamless sleep since there is unrest in the body. A 
fainting person cannot be roused so easily as a sleeping one. 
The state of swoon is said to be intermediate between deep 
sleep and death. " It belongs to death in so far as it is the 
door of death. If there remains any {imrequited} work of 
the soul, speech and mind return to the senseless person; if 
no work remains, breath and warmth depart from hini." + 

Each man is in essence the supreme reality, unchanging 
and unmodified and partless, and yet we speak of Ure rise 

> S.B,, iii- *. e. ■ S,Q., iii, *. 9 - 

) S^B. -on iU. 14. * S.B.. iii. 3. 
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and growlh of the sou]. For when the adjuncts are produced 
or dissolved^ the self is said to be produced or dissolved.* 
The limiting adjuncts give individuality to the diflermt souls 
of tlie world,^ They determine the nature of the body^ the 
caste of Uie jiva, the duration of life, etc,J The souls are 
different on account of these adjuncts^ and there is no con¬ 
fusion of actions or fruits of actions.^ Even if the individual 
soul is regarded as an ^hSsa or reflection only* like that of 
the sun in \vater, the individuality of the souls is not prejudiced*^ 


XXXVI 

SAksin and JTva 

In each individual self we have, b(sides the cognitive^ 
emotional and conative experience, the witness sell or 
sak^iii. The eternal consciousness is called the s^m when 
the internal organ seivcs as the limiting adjunct to it and 
when i( illumines objects. The presence of this adjunct b 
enough to transform the ultimate consciousness into the 
witness self. Though this witnessing consciousness arises 
with the €xperi(uice of objects, it is not due to the experience» 
but b presupposed by it, Wlicn the internal organ enters 
into tlie individual and bt^omes an organic constituent thereof, 
we have the jiva. 

UTiat is the rclatioo between the wdtneai self wid Use jIva ? In 
the later Advaita treatises it has been varictisly defined. Vidv'Smoya 
the viitnesa sell a£ the nnelianging cemisciousncss, vihtth is the 
substratum of the phenomena of gross and subtle bodies, observing 
their edicts without being aHected by them In any way* When the 
action of the enjoying ego ceases, the illumination of the tv'o bodies 

• S.B., li, 3. 17. * - S.B„. ill T. 9. 

1 SureAvara's Variiika^ pp, 1 (o-t 13. * S.B.. iL 3., 49, 

9 " Aj when one lefiecleid Image of thi? sun tmnihlca, zmotiter rei^eeted 

Image does not on that account tiemble iUsOk so when one soul is eonnected 

with actions and results ni tictioELs. another soe^l is not on that account con¬ 
nected likewise. There is therefore no confusion of aotions and results " 
(S B., it 3. 50). 

* vui. S\ 44 kAnlaiHa {cb. i) dcscril>« Vid>»lfinya's view 
thus ; ** Debadvayadhisth^ahhiltBiil kAtasthajcait^JiyHlh nravaechcdakasya 
deliadva}rasya sAkyAd Ikyaoin uirvikitratvlt alkilty ucyate.'* 
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is dye to k\ih witness self. TJits witness stSI is immedi^Ltely oonsdaos 
of the two kinds of bodies which are present to it aa its assodateSp 
even when the enjoying ego ceases to function. Tl^e constant presence 
ol the witneiis self helps to maintain the identity of the seer in a aeries 
ol mental ideas with respect to something other than the ego. 
Vidyaianya U clear that the witness self cannot be identified with the 
jiva wMch pactidpates in Ufe and alTaiis. The Lfpani^ad declares it 
to be ojie without qualities, a mere looker on and not an eajoycr of 
fniita.* Vidyaja:^;iya comparea it, in another place, to the lamp on 
the stage which illumines equally the stage manager, the actress and 
the audience^ and shines of itself even in their absence.* This simile 
is to point out that the witness self illumines equally tlie empirical 
ego (jIva)* the inner organ and the objects* and shines of its own accord 
in sound sleep where aU these are absent.! Passivily distinguishes 
the saJt^in from ISvara. In the Taitvapradtpik^, the witness sdf is 
defined as the pure Brahman, which is the universal self of all creatures, 
and whichp being the substratum of each individual soul, seems to be 
as many os the jTvas. The witness sell cannot be identified with the 
qualified Brahman or fiSvaxa, since it is defined as absolute* devoid 
of qualities ; nor is the witness to be identified with the jIva* who is 
a doer nnd enjoyer ol actions and their fruits.f The view advocated 
in Pflirfedhil and T&livapradipikd has the support of ^rnkara. 

KajriH ifi/{ teaches that the witness self is a special form ol livaja. 
The autlior of this treatise takes his stand on the Svttdiiratam Upans^ad 
passage wJiJch makes I^ara the witness, \Miile be is conscious of 
the jlva^s activity and cessation Irom activity, he Is in no way moved 
by tliein.i He operates in the jiva^ illumining his avidyi and all else 
pertaining to him. He is known as prajfia, when all activities are 
withdrawn as in the state of dreamless sleep.* The author ol TaUva- 
iNddhi agrw with this view. That I^ara U the sik^l^ ia the religious 
or empirical way of describing the first view* We find support lor it 
in Saihkara'a writings. Commenting on the famous passage ? of the 
Upani^ad which describes Uie two binds perchtd on the same tree, 
^amkaia writes: " Of these two so perchedp one, the ksetrajfia, occupy¬ 
ing the subtle body, eats (m* tastes) Irom ignorauce the Iniits of 
kanna marked as happiness and misery, palatable in many and diver- 
sified modes; the other, the Lord etemai, pure, inteUigent and free 
in his nature, omniscient and conditioned by saitva^ does not eat; 

■ Cp. " SfLlc^t, ceti, kevaJd. niigurtoi cat ** (Svet, Up.). 

< * Nrtyaiatothito dipah prabhaih Aubhyadii ca nartaldta 

Dlpayed avi^feya tadabhave 'pi dJpyate/* {Pa^mdaii, jc. it,] 

t Ibid., I, ia* 

^ Tattvapradrpik^ylm apk miyaiabaiite, sagune parnme^vare, * kevatr 
liiiguua " id vye^auanttpepatteli tawaprmtyagbliutain, v^lDddhain hraliniH< 
jtvSd Ihcdcna. sfikifiti pratipldyata ity uditam {SiddMrriaitia^ i), 

! Pararneivarasysliva rapabhedah kskil jlvapravrdhiivirttyor anumaata 
ivayam udaslnafi sak^l uima (SidefiUij* 

< S« V.S., L 3 - 42 ^ 


T Mued. up., £iL 1 , I, 
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for he IB the director of both the eater and the eaten.*' " Hia incie 
whnesaijig h aa good as directSoD^ as iq tlie case of a king/* i 

Some others maintain that the jiva conditioned by avidyft is th* 
witness self, since he is essentially a looker on and not a doer. It is 
only when he falsely identtiies himsetf with the Inner organ that he 
becomes the doer and the enjoyer.* Jiva has thus two aspects^ one 
real and the other uniieal, that of ^^\u or passlv^e spectator* and 
abbJm^in or active doer and enjoyer. It is objected to this view 
that if the alh^rv'ading a^-idyi is to be regarded as the condition of 
the witnessing jiva, then the latter must be able to illumine not only 
one"? own mind but the minds of other creatures also. But this is 
not confinned by experience. So the jlv-a* with the antahkarapa or 
the inner organ, as its condition, is the witness self, and this Is diderent 
in dilferent individuals. In suaupti (dreamless sleepj it is supposed 
to exist In a subtle form, and so is present in all the three states, 
riio difference between the empirical ego and the witness self h that, 
while the inner organ is an attribute or property of th* former, it is 
only a condition or Umitadoa of the latter.) This is the view of the 
Viddni^p&nbM^S, and is not In coiiEict with the other views set forth, 
since it points out that the yltimate consciousness, when it operates 
In an individual subject. Is called The eternal consciousness 

or Atman, is given the name of jlvasik^ when it operates in the indi¬ 
vidual organism, as it is called I^aiasikfi when 't operates in the 
nnivetae ns a wholOn The limitatloiis or npadhis in the two cases 
justify the different names. In the former, the upAdbi is the Internal 
organ, body, etq,^ in the latter the whole world o( being, hvara is 
the world-soulf while the jiva is the individual soul. 


XXXVII 

Atman and Jiva 

We cannot attribute substanttality or simplicity to the 
individual ego. It is not an atomic unit, but a very complex 
structure. It is the systematic unity of the conscious experi¬ 
ences of a paittcular individual centre, which b itself defined 
or determined at the outset by the bodily organism and other 
conditions. The body, the senses, etc., enter into its expert- 

I Faiyaty kevalarii d&rfanuullrcpa hi tasya preEayltrtvAih iljavut 
(S.B,, Muud-, iii, j, i), 

* Kcrid avidyupidhiko jIva eva : jlvajyidtahka* 

rHUAtAd&tmyapatyi kartftvddyirapabhJLIc tv cpi adaslnatvit 

(St^Mnlahfd, j). 

I AntahkxrauDpadMnftua jlvah ■ » » anljihirarapavt^lytab prmmitl 

fl. 
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ence and introduce a sort of unity and continuity into it. 
The consciousness linked up \vitli the organism is a purely 
finite one, which includes bodily states as part of the contemt 
of consciousness. As the body is built up gradually, so also 
is its conscious experience. The finite sdJ is not the ultimate 
cause of its own consciousness. The ego is the felt xinity of 
the empirical consciousness, which is evolving in tirne. It 
is an ideal construction or an object of conceptual thinking.^ 
It is sliifting in the same individual, and therefore cannot be 
identified with the unchanging and unchangeable essence. 
The Atman, which is the underlying basis of empirical egos, 
sufiers no change and experiences no emotions. 

Inconceivable though it is, the Atman has nothing to do 
with the individual's life history, ’which it so faithfully attends 
and accompanies. Assumed as the constant witness, the 
Atman serves merely as the screen or the basis on which 
mental facts play. We cannot say that they grow out of it, 
for the real is not afiected by what is confused with it- 
Things do not alter their nature simply because we do not 
rightly understand them. How does the unchanging Atman 
appear as limited, bow can the eternal light of intelligence be 
diirkened by any agency whatever, since it is free from all 
relations ? It is the old question How does the real become 
the phenomenal ? It is the rdation of Atman to the up^dlus 
of bodyj senses, mind and sense-objects that accounts for its 
phenomenal character; but this relation between the Atman 
and the psychological self is inexplicable, may a, or m jr'sterious. 
If Atman is eternal freedom and pure consciousness, and wants 
nothing and does nothing, how can it be the source of move¬ 
ment and desire in the embodied self ? "A thing, it is 
answered, w^hich is itsdf devoid of motion may nevertheless 
move other things. The magnet is itsdi devoid of motion, 
and yet it moves iron." * When we speak about the relation 
of the finite selves to the infinite Atman, we are at the mercy 
of the fiiute categories, w^hich do not strictly apply. 

Sarhlcara discusses iht different vieivs of the relation tho 

individual soul wad Brahmaji, mentioned in the Btahwa Svir&, «uch 

■ Cp. Ward: PrindpUi^ pp, 

iS.B., H a, a- 
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thtsse of Asmara thy a, Au^ulomi and Kt^krtsna. A^marathya 
tajies hi 5 stand on the Upani^d t^xls which compare the relation of 
individuals to the Absolute to that of sparks and fire. As the sparks 
issuing from a fire arc not absolutely diflerent from the fire, since they 
participate in the nature of fire and, on the other hand, are not 
absolutely non-difierent, ainee in that case they would not be dis¬ 
tinguishable either from th& fire or from each other ; so the individual 
souls are neither different from the supreme reality* for that irould 
mean they are not of the nature of InteUigence* nor absolutely non- 
difierent from it* since, then, they tvould not be different from each 
other. So Ainiamthya concludes that the individuals are both 
dJiferent and non-difierent from Brahman.^ AudulomJ’s view is that 
the individual soul^ bound by the limiting adjuncts of body, senses^ 
and cnindp is different from Brahmaiip though^ through knovrledge and 
meditationp it passes out of the body and becomes one with the highest 
self. He admits the absolute distinctiDn between the tm freed indi¬ 
vidual self and Brahman and the absolute identity of the freed with 
Brahman.^ Samkara accepts the view^ of Ka^k|tsna-’ 

The individual ogo cannot be a part of the ab!;olnte spirit^ as 
KAm&nuja thinks, since the Absolute is without parts, being beyond 
space and time. It cannot be different from the Absolute, as liladhva 
suppoaeSp since there is nothing different from the Absolutep which 
is one without n second .4 It cannot be a modification of the Absolute, 
as Vallabha thinks, since the Absolute is unchangeable. We cannot 
regard the individual soul as the creation of Cod, since the Vedas 
which speak of the creation of fire and other ekmeats do not speak 
of the creation of the soul. Jlva is neither different from nor a part 
of nor a modification of the absolute Atman. It is the Atman itself. 
We do not realise its nature* since it is covered by the upadhia.l 
Unless it were one with the supreme selfj the statements of tlxe 
scriptures proving immortality would become meaningless, deferring 
to the teaching of ASmarathyUp Samkara says: ** If the individual soul 
Were different from the highest self, the knowledge of the highest self 
Would not imply the knowledge of the individual soul, and thus the 
promise given in one of the Upanifads, that, through the knowledge 
of one reality, everything Is known, would not bo fulfilled/' * Com¬ 
menting on the Tnt^fi>Tys Sathkara writes: It is not 

possible that one can ever attain identity with another altogether 
distinct/'r and as tha Upanifadfl speak of the knower of the Br^mou 
becoming Brahman^ the knower must be one with Brahman^ 

The metaphj'sical identity between the supreme Atman 
and the indi’V'idual jiva may be ailowed; but it does not 

i S.D,, L 4. 20. ■ S,B„ t 4. 21, ] S.B., L 4^ aa, 

t S 3 -. Iv. 14. 

* Sm S 3 , on Up., U. 2. t Katha Up., li. 2.1. 

* S B., i 4. 20, 7 S B. nu Taft. Up., tJ. 15. 
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tcucb the question of the lelation of the supreme to the latter, 
before it has arrived at a knowledge of its true nature, Oui 
empirical egos move, weighted down by the burdens (d the 
upidJiis,' Knowing that the relation between the Absolute 
and the Individual self is incapable of logical articulation, still 
Saihkara suggests certain analogies which have been developed 
into distinct theories in later Advaita, 

It is tald of an Irishman that, when asked to describe iniinite 
apace, ba replied that ** apace is Mkc a box wid tbe tbap and the 
boiibotu and the sides knocked out of it;'^ Aa tbe box with Its 
limits and bouqda is not apace, even so Uvea bound hy tbe mind and 
tbe Gemes are nofc Brabman. When we do away with the sides and 
tbe bottom of otir finite mdividuality^ we are one with Erabman. The 
tbeory of llnxititlon > is employed in many places. £amkara uses tbe 
eimilc of ona cosmic space and parts of spacci since it brings out well 
certain features of tbe relation of Brahman to the individuals. When 
the limitations caused by a jar^ and the like, are removed^ tbe hmited 
spaces become merged in the one cosmic space. Even so, when the 
limitations of space, time and causality are removed, the jivas become 
one with tiie absolute self. Again^ when the space enclosed in one jar 
Is associated \iith dust and smoke, the other parts of space are un* 
aheoted by tliem ; so^ too, when one jiva Is aliened by pleasure or 
pain, tbe others arc not affected by It. Tbe one space bas different 
uaines given to itp c^ing to its upSdbis, while the space Itself is 
unchanged. 'VVTien tbe Absolute is merged in these limitations 
(up£dhi-ai]tarbhl.va}4. the uatuie of Brabnian is hidden (svarupadtio^ 
bhava)^ajid tbe natural omniscience of the Absolute supers a JimitatiorL 
[uplldhipaiicchiana). This contact of limitations (upadbisamparkaj 
is alrin to that of the crystal by tbe red colour with which It is asso¬ 
ciated.! Space does not bum with bodies or move with vessels .4 
Tbe space In a jar (mmot be said to be a part or a transformation of 
the one infinite space ; so also the jivas are not parts or modifications 
of Atman. As space appears to be stained with dirt^ etc., to children, 
even SO the Atman appears as bound or tainted with sin to tbe ignorant. 
When the jar is pnoduced or destroyed k the space in it is not produced 
or destroyed; so also the Atman is not bom nor does it die^ Some 

^ When it is said that the abaihklra or becomes the koower 

by its pToanrajty to Atman, which W reflected in the forniEr, Ram^nja 
asks: " Does coosebusness become a reflection of the aharhkira, or docs 
the ahafiiltara become a reflEction of conscioiisaesa ? The former alteraatlve 
is inadmi^bic. since you wLU not aHow to couBciousness the quality of being 
a knower: asd sa b the Latter, giuce the nod^intelligcnt nluubkJ^ra can 
never become a knower (R.B.^ i. i. i). 

1 Avaccbedylvaochedaka. S„B„ I 3. 7 ; L 1. 6; L Jh H-iS; L 2. 11-12 ; 
i!.i . 14, 31; 17; iii-^ J 4 - 

J S.B-h lii- 2- 13 Atfuabcdha. p. iS. 
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of the later followers of the Advaita adopt this view, and hold that 
the jiva is the universal spirit limited by the internal organ. 

It is argued against the theory of limLcation^ that, when one jlva 
goes to heaven on account of Ita potency of merit, the intelligence 
limited by it in heaven is different from that which was limited by it 
while on earth. This will have unsatisfactory moral effects, such ns 
the dcstruetioa of the rewards of our karma (fcptaoSia) and attamment 
of the fruits of actions not performed by the agent (akit^bhyagama). 
Wo cannot say that the same limited intclUgcnce goes to heaven, 
for that would be to attribute motion to what is all-pervading. Ether 
does not go with the jar, whenever we move the latter. 

To secure the identity of the enjoying soul, the latter is looked 
upon not as the limited intclligenoe but as the reflected intelligence 
which is inseparably connected with the reflector, mind.^ In tlse 
comEticntary of the Vpinifad,* Saihkara Suggests the 

theory of rejection. As tha appearmne* of sun and moon in water is 
a mere reflection and noticing real, or as the appearance of red colour 
in a white cr>'sLal is a more refloction of the red flower and nothing 
real, since on removing the water, sun and moon only remain, and 
Dn removing the red flower the whiteness of the cryst^ remains un¬ 
changed, oven so the dements and the individual souls are refloctiofis 
of the one reality in avidj-A and nothing real. On the abolitiou oi 
avidyra, the reflections cease to exist and only the real remains. The 
Absolute U the original (bimbaj and the nmid is the reflection (prati- 
bimba). Again, the universe in its variety of forms is like an ocean 
reflecting the sun of Brahman in various ways, and Saihkara supports 
this view on account of its suggestive value^ seeing that ft brings out 
that the original redly remains untarnished by the impurities of the 
reflection. As tlse differertoes of the reflectigTis are traced to the 
mirrors, the Absolute, which is without a second, appears as different 
individnats llirough its reflections in different inner organs. TATicn 
the water iq wluch the reflocUon is cast is disturbed^ the reflection 
itself appears as disturbed. ^^Tiile the supporters of the limitation 
theory hold that avidyA, as subtle matter in the form of the inner 
organ, is an avaochedaka or limitation, or vi^e^au^i ^>r an essential part 
of the jiva, without which the Jiva as such could not exist, those who 
support the reflection theory regard the inner organ as an npSdk^ i 
merely^ os the matter which receives the reflection ot the pure intellb 
gcnce, and is therefore prestni to it* but does not belong to jiva in itn 
essential nature. 

Some of the later followers of the Advalta adopt this view and 


* S.B., K, 3h 30 ; S.B. on Oau^apaula'i Kdnkd, i. 6. 

' S.B., Bfh. UpH, u. 4 , 13, See also Brahmabindu p* 13i 
r While a viie^ni is an essentia] predicate which inheres In and Is 
present with the product, i.«. the thing deflited, an upiidhi b net an eBscutiaJ 
property of the thing dehned. Colour is the vMe^a^ of a coloured lhicg» 
while an earthen verwl Is the upidhi of the space which it oonfinca. 
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regard th* jiva as a leflectlDD of Uvt lll1llvE^r3al spmt Id tho iiitema] 
org^,^ If tbe world is a shadow^ tlien Erahmaii is the atitsstance 
whicli casts the shadow* The theory of reflection is criticised on 
several grounds. A tiling devoid of fotm cannot cast any refli'Ction, 
miich less In a formless reflector* Pu to intelligen ce and avid yi are 
both formless^ U the indivCdual is a reflection, then that which is 
reflected must lie ootaide the reflector, and the reality wMch is the 
original must lie beyond the Cosmos or the sum total of Created objects* 
This is opposed to the immanence " view of the system. The reflec¬ 
tion hypothesis is not free from the difllculties of the limitation view. 
The refteclioti of each mind is due to the intelUgenoe which is adjacent 
to it, and so it would follow that reflections in the same mind would 
vary at various places. This criticisra forgets the uni form nature ol 
intelligence. If the jiva is a reflection of Erahman, it is different 
from the latter and is therefore not real. The author of 
suggests a way out of this diflScuIty. The rays proceeding from the 
eyes are struck by the reflector* tiiiti back and make the actual face 
perceptible. The reflection is thus the original itself. This view, 
called bimbaptatibi mbdbheda vSda (or non-dUlc fence of the original 
and the reflection) is, howeverj not accepted. If the metaphor is 
taken literally, we require 4 luminous body, another on which the 
shadow is cast, and a third which intercepts the light. A reflection 
requires a really ei^istiiig medium separate from the projection* but 
this mnt^icta the nonniualkm of Brahman. Those who reject both 
the limitatioi] and the '' reflection theories * declare that the jIva 
Is the unchanging Brahman ignotant of its true nattire. Samkara is 
incHm^ to this view, as also Surelivara. Personal consciousness is an 
Inexplicable presentatioii of Brahman.i The jiva appears* bnt we do 
not know how. 


xxxvin 

liVARA AND JTVA 

If ISvaia is Brahman, if the jiva is also inetaphysically 
one with Br ahma n, and if the two are subject to limitationSi 
the difference between God and the indisddual seems to he 
minimised. ^liikara holds that, while livara is omniscient, 
all-powerful and all-pervading, the jiva is ignorant, small and 
weak. " The Lord endowed mth superior limiting adjuncts 
(mratiJayopadhi) 4 rules the souls with inferior limiting 

^ Antahkar4ocfq pr^tiblmbaih jlvacaitanyam ( 

■ For a criliclsm of thcsii thcoiiea sm S.PkB., L 15a and 153, 

I Sdt S.E, oa Brh. IJp., u. t S.B., IL j, 4J, 
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adjuncts {nihmopadhi).* Rvara is ever free from avidyS,* 
The linutations of l^vara do not affect his knowledge. 
ISvaia’s mays U subject to him, and so there is no concealment 
of his nature. It does not hide his qualities, even as glass 
which covers objects without concealing their properties. 
The maya which is the limitation of ISvara is made up of 
iuddhatattva, and does not produce avidj'S or antahkarana. 
It is subj'ect to his control, and helps him in his task of creation 
ajid destruction. This maya, or the force of self-expression, 
in Rvara, resulting in the multiplicity of the world, deludes 
the individual soul into the false belief of the independence of 
the world and the souls in it. Avidya is the result of maya. The 
pure consciousness of Brahman, when associated with maya in 
tliis sense, is called Hvara, and when with avidya, jiva. Since 
Rvaia has no scidsh desires or interests in creating the world, 
he is called akartr or non-doer, while the jiva is kartp or doer, 
livara is the w'orshipped, who distributes rewards according to 
karma, and he knows his oneness with Brahman, and so err joys 
bliss for all time in his own mind. The jiva is the worshipper, 
who is ignorant of his divine origin, at\d is therefore subject 
to sarhs^a. In religion w'e have the relation of master and 
servant (svamibhrtyayoh).J Elsewhere the finite selves are 
said to be parts (arh^) of livara, even as sparks are of fire,* 

In ]at« Advaita, different suggeadena are put forward regarding 
the relatioa of I^vara and ilva„ which may be briefly noticed Iwre. 

saya: " The reflection of Intelligence in mAyt^ 
which has no beginning, which ts uidescribable, which ia the source 
of the inorganic world and which is connected with intelligtrLce onlyp 
ifi I^vara: the reflectioii in numerous small pordDns of that rElliv'£ 
which is possessed of the two powem of enveloping and projecting 
and known as avidyfl ia jiva/' i According to thia author, mlyt 
and avidyi refer to the whole and the porta. is the adjunct 

of Is vara and avidyA of jiva. The same view is adapted by Samkft- 
tbongh the distiirction of whole and parts is here said to 
be one of avidya and antahkarana, w^here avidyS is tlie cause and 
antal^kara^a the el!ect> Since this author supports the reflection 

* S.B., d, j, 45 . ■ NstyanJvj'ttSvidyatvat (S.B,, ili, g}, 

* »■ 3 ' 4 J- * S,IS., ii, 3, 43, 

i Anadir Eulrv^cySl, bhl^tapralfftt^ cinm^trasambandbiiil tasyirh 

citpTBtibimba rSvarab- TasyA eva parlcchinn^nantapradeie^v ^varapa- 
vilLfepa^ktimalsvavidylbhidhine^u CEtpratibimbo jfva iti i], 

* Avidyayiih dt pratibimha Uvarah: antahharane citp^hbimhojlvab^ 
iS.LS,) 
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theo^>^ he docs not approve of the division oJ i^'hole and parts 
adopts a distinction ivhicb ifr akin to it. The primitive 
non-iiiteilf^crit principle of mulaprakjti, conststing of three gui;>as^ has 
two fomis. That portion of it where sattva is not subordinate to 
rajas and tamas^ but dominates the latter, is called maylp and is the 
adjunct of I^vam: that in w'hich sattva is subordinate to the other 
two qualities is avidjiifc which is tlic adjunct of jiva. Tlie difference 
betw^een may! and avidyi is here not alniply quantitative but quali¬ 
tative, It cQincs ont also in another passage of where 

pralc|-ti, with its power of projection In prominencep is called mSyi; 
the same, with the power of concealment dommating, in avidj-S.* In 
Yidy^naoya distinguishes 3 Jt 5 ia (i) limited by a jar 
{glia^g^); (i) that which is rejected together with donds, storms, 
etc,, in the w'atef contained in the jafpOr belonging to the water 

of the jar (jalik^}; (3) the unlimited tmahSkSia) ; and (4) that 

which is ledected in particles of water which resemble spray, which 
are inferrible as existing in the douds of the sky^ from the subsequent 
rain (rneghlMla}. Even so there are four kinds of inteUtgenco: 
[1} kutasthup or tfie unchanging jntcUigenoo Limited by gross and 
subtle bodies : (2) the inteiligeDce rehected in the manasp falsely super¬ 
imposed on the unchanging mielligence (the jiva); (3) the unlimited 
inteLiigenoe ; and (4) the intelUgeace reflected in the subtle ampresiona 
of mind J of all creatures which exist in the cloudlike mkyt hanging 
in Eralnnaa (livaraj. From this accountp it foUows that while jiva 
Is the intelUgencc reflected in wanas, Ifivara b the intelligence reflected 
in mly^ tinged with the subtle impressions of all creatures. The 
author of PaiicapSdik^itjar^m regards the jiva as a reflection of 
I^afEr^ Sometimes jIva is said to be Jivara under the mlluence of 
mlyiL 


XXXIX 

EkajIvavXda (Single Soul Theory) ani> AnekajIyavapa 
(Theory of Many Souls) 

Samkara does not support the view that the jiva^ limited 
by is onOp as avidya is one. For if aU souls are one 

jiva. then when the first case of liberation occurred, mundane 
existence should have come to an end, which is not the case. 
Brahman, limited by the dificrent inner organs bom of avidya, 
becomes divided^ as it were^ into many individual souls, but 

f i. * vi. ] Dhiv^nli. 

I ThEsa tak« tb«ir stand on th^ of Lba Bfh. Up., 

vl. 7* and auch passagoa of Iho B.G+ as *' lAvama sarvabh ^Iduiih h^dde^ 'rjuDi! 
lifthaU.'* 
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difficulties of the relation of ineya and a^'idyi to Brahman 
led to the tomaulation of several theories in the later Advaita, 
of which the two chief are ekajlvav^da^ single soul' theory * 
and anekajivavMa^ or the theory of a plurality of souls. 

There is but one jiva and one matenal body. This one peisonal 
coDscLoDsoess is real, while other bodies like those eecn in dreams lack 
personal con£ciou£n^. The manltold world is erroncotisly hnagined 
by the evidya of the one jlva, but this type of ekajivavid^ convicts 
with B.S.J iJ. I. ^ IL i. ^3 and L 2. 3. The creator of the world is 
not jiva^ but livara other than jlva^ whose creativ'^e activity is due to 
mere sport l for siuce ail his desires are 1 uMIled^ be can have no motive 
in creating. So these writers maintain that there \s one chief jlva, 
Hiraoyagarbha, who is a rehection of Brahman^ and other jEvas 
are mete Semblances of jfva^ reflectioiisof Hiraoyagaxbha^ and to these 
semblances peitain bondage and hnal release. These writers admit 
the doctrine of the unity of jivap with the qnaliiicatiDn that many 
material bodies exists each provided with an unreal jtva. A third variety 
of ekajIvavjUla holds that there is one jtva residing in each of the many 
bodies- The iodividuality of cousdousness depends on the numerical 
distinctness of the material bodies. The upholders of this view do not 
admit tlia force of the objection that just as the one person is variously 
Qonsdous as the di^erent parts of his body are a 5 ected, go the one 
jfva should at once be conscious of the pleasures and pains belonging 
to all the numerically disUuot material bodies in which it resides. 
Forp they say, the fact that we are not cousdous of the pleasures and 
pains of a former state o( existence provu that it is the nuuicncal 
distinction of matcnal bodies which binders sucb a consciousness. They 
^opt the doctrine ol the unity of Jiva with a multiplictty of bodies. 

There are vaiictJcs of anokajlvavSdaj. resulting from di^erent cod* 
ccptioQs of avidyh. (ij It is the presence of avidyfl In the form of 
an Inner organ that is essential to the jiva nature, ' \i the inner organ, 
etc.^ Sire the condddons which constitute a jfvap tmd If these organs 
are manyp it foUqws that the jivas are many, (zj Others hold that 
though there is one avidy^ which resides in Brahman as its substrate 
and conceals Brahman, though £nal release is nothing but the destme- 
tioD of this avidy^^ yet avidyi has parts^ and some part of avidyi 
{otherwise termed its projecting power) must be admitted to estist in 
the case of the person who gams release while still living in this body ; 
this avidyfl ceases to exist In part, i.e. as regards some one limiting 
conditioa or otherp when a knowledge of Brahtnati bas arisen ; and 
coutmuis to exist rtf before in other parts, as regards the remaining 
Uitkiting conditions. {In the jfvanmukta state the individual retatni 
a ^nsdousness of his body in the form of a saifisklra^ or mental 
which is a Subtle form of avidyi; in the vjdehaltaivalya 
atatCp the consciousness of body ceases to exist.) (3) A tliird varietyp 
simlJar to the above, holds that bondage consists in tlie relation ol 
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aLvi^yS. and U^tclHgence, and final release oonais^ts in th^ cessation 
of Uu^ TtlatiOTl. The lEuier or^an dt oianas determines the mlatioa 
of avidyi to intcUigeaoe. When the rise of the intuition of BrahmaQ 
puts an end to the manaa^ then avidyil ceases to be Ixl relation 
with that particular part of uitelUgenceH though it continues as before 
in relation with the remaining parts of intelhgence. (4) Avidyi is 
a whole and is completely present in each jlva, hiding Bn^man from 
each jiva. Finai release is when avid^'a quits a jiva, (5) Avidyi 
coosiats of parts which are distributed to each jlva. Moh-^ of a jtva 
consists in the destruction of the avidy& belonging to it. The world 
as a whole has its origin in all the avidy-is collectively, ‘"As a piece 
of doth has its origin in ali the threads coUectively, and ceases to 
erdst when one of its threads is destroyedp and as a new piece of doth 
is produced at that time out of the remaining threads: so this world 
originates from all the avidi)^ ooUectively, and it ceases to exist 
when one of the jlvas attains mkase . . . and a new world common 
to all the remaining jEvas is produced at that time out of the remaining 
ayidyas/* (&) Each part of avidyS^ gives rise to a separate and dis¬ 
tinct world. The whole world of sense and activity is restridedi to 
each person and produced by the avidy£ residing in that parllcular 
person, even as the merely apparent silver (perceived in place cl the 
shell] is di^erent for each observer and is product by the avidyl 
residing in each observer. , - ^ But that these many w^orlds should 
appear to be one. is a pure misapprehension similar to that exprt^od 
in the wordsp ** I too saw the very same silv'cr which you saw/" 
(7) Others hold that there is but one worlds whose material cause is 
miyi, residing in the I&vara, which is difEerent from the aggregate of 
avidy.^ as residing in the jEvas. These avidy^as, on the other hand^ 
have their function partly in concealing Brahman and jjartly in pro¬ 
jecting merely apparent objectSp aa false silver observed in the shell 
objects seen in dreams.* 


XL 

Ethics 

Of all items of the universe, the human individual alone 
Li the ethical subject. He knows that he has relations to the 
two worlds of the infinite and the finite. The operation of 
the infinitG in the finite is not a mere poetic vision, but is the 
sober truth of philosophy. The infinite dwells in all finite, 
and man is conscious of this fact. Though he is bound up 
with an organism which is mechanically determined by the 
past, the infinite ideals of truth, beauty and goodness operate 
r 5 «« Siddh^niaJg^ 
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in hiiti and enable him to choose and strive for thdr greater 
expression It is because the infinite Brahman is revealed 
to a larger extent in human beings that they are entitled to 
ethical and logical acti'tity.* So long as the individual strains 
after them and does not reach them, he is in bondage; the 
moment he reaches the infinite, the inner strain is relaxed 
and the freedom of ]oy fills his spirit. To realise Brahman 
is the end of aU activities^ for Brahman is not mere being or 
consciousness but also bliss {ananda}^ and so is the object of 
all striving.^ Brahniatmalkatva, or the realisation of the 
identity with the infinite reality, is the final end of life, the 
proper food of every soiil/'3 and the only supreme value. 
Until it is reached the finite soul is at unrest with it^lf. 
" Every one in all the three ivorlds strives for the sources of 
happiness and not for those of misery.” * All men seek the 
best, and, as Browning says, have 

All vfith a touch of nobleness d^pite 
Their error^ upward tending all though wcak^— 
like plants in mints wMch never saw the sun, 

But dream of him, and guess where he may bo. 

And do their best to climb and get to him. 

The best imits M'^hicb we can pluck from the tree of life 
(saihs^a) turn to ashes in our mouth. The greatest pleasure 
palls and even life in heaven (svarga) is evanescent. A mere 
act of goodness or enloj-inent of a sweet melody or contem¬ 
plative insight may, for the moment, seem to lift US out of 
the uarrownss of our indivdduality, but it cannot give us 
permanent satisfaction. The only object that can give us 
permanent satisfaction is the experience of Brahman (brali- 
manubhavaj. Jt Is the supreme state of joy and peace and 
the perfection of individual development. S Unfortunately 

' 4 IcariiiAj EiAfiAdbik£j^ (SrB., Tsit. Up., h. l}. 

* Pn,yD]an 3 sQcaj 3 irtliam on Vtddrtla- 

pmbhd$d^ IntroductioD). 

j p. i Pr 15. 

I The of Piokfa or reJewe la boundiess joy and utter removal 

cf piua. Aj it is perfectly dear that men always desire both, there ia always 
a desire for {SaThk^fpo^^nraba, i Cp. SpiuoA: "All our 

happiness nr unhappia^ss depends snlnly nn the Quality of the object on 
which our love la . . . But love towards tm object eternal and infmito 

feeds the luhld with a jpy that Is pure with no tinge of sadness " {jO# yj 

pp, 9 and loh 
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our trouble arises because we cling to the world, cherish faith 
iu its phantoQis and feel disappointed when the mocking 
semblances of finite satisfactions vanish even as we reach 
them. " The individual sinks do\ra in sin and grid so long 
as he believes that his body is the Atman, but when he 
realises that ho is one with the sdf ol all things, his grief 
ceases."" * We cannot manipulate reality into accord with any 
ideal of our mind, but have only to recognise it. Philosophy 
with Sanikara is not the production of what ought to ia, but 
is the apprehension ol what is. A spiritual perception of the 
infinite as the real leads to peace and joy. 

All ethical goods, bound up as they are with the world of 
distinctions, are valuable as means to the end. self- 

realisation is the absolute good, ethical goods are only 
relatively so. The ethically " good " is what helps the 
realisation of the iMnite, and the ethically '"bad'" is its 
opposite. 

Eight action is what embodies truth, and wrong that 
which embodies untruth.^ Whatever leads to a better future 
existence is good, and what brings about a worse form of 
existence evil. The individual tries to make good his infinite 
nature and become more and more godlike. In the empirical 
world, ISvara is the higheel reality and the world is his 
creation. The believer in God should love the whole universe, 
which is a product of God True peace and exceUence lie 
not in self-assertion, not in individual striving for one's own 
good, but in offering oneself as a contribution to the true 
being of the universe. Egoism is the greatest evil, and love 
and compassion are the greatest good. By identifying our¬ 
selves vith the social good> we truly gam our real ends. 
Every individual must subdue his senses^ which make for 
self-assertion; pride must give place to humility, resentn^ent 
to forgiveness, narrow attachment to family to universal 
benevolence^ It is not so much the deed that is valuable as 
the wib to suppress one's selfish will and assert the will of 
society. Duties are the opportunities afforded to man to sink 
his separate self and grow out into the world Samkara 
accepts the standirds of his age and exhorts us to avoid the 

1 S.B. on Mno-S. Up., iki. i. 1. 

* Cp. Everyone that Ootih evil hiteth the Itgtkt ” John iii_ 
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stjis forbidden by the Sastras. The study of the Veda, sacri¬ 
fices^ sifts p penances ajid fasts are a means of knowledge, ^ 
They strengthen character, purify the spirit and deepen in- 
sight. Though rare spirits might grasp the truth at once, 
for the ordinary man time and effort are needed- FulfilniEnt 
of the diiily obligations of life and the demands of household 
piety/ produce a frame of mind favourable to realisationJ 
Vedic rituals, when scmpulously observed, lead to abhyudaya 
(literally ascent or progress in the scale of saiiisaja), and not 
to nih^eyasa or salvatiori,^ While spiritual insight into the 
nature of ultimate reality has for its result mok^, the worship 
of God in this or that form leads to a variety of effects, though 
all these arc confined to the world of saihsara S They help 
us to escape ffom sdfish desire, hatred and dullness, ^d 
attain calm, peace and patience in suffering* Devout medita¬ 
tion is a means to knowledge. Bhakti aids jh&na. True 
wisdom is won only by those whose minds are prepared by 
a rigorous discipline. It is not a question of pouring into 
the mind some kind of knowledge of which it is destitute. 
Truth is in the centre of the soul. To let it shine, the mind 
hag to be turned from the perishing world. Our understanding 
must be made transparent like the glass of the lamp through 
which shines the light within. Though the Atman is at all 
times and in all things, it does not shine in all things. It 
shines only through understanding, just as reflection appears 
only in polished surfaces*” ^ Samkaia attaches gri^t impor¬ 
tance to philosophical wisdom, which can be attained only 
through a practice of virtue. While jnana leads to release, 
other means help its attainment indirectly, t " The d^ire to 
know Brahman springs only in the person whose mind is pure, 


* TJrh. up., iv* 4. ziL. 

J Iv. l. i. 


* S.B., liL 4. 

I S-B. on Up,, Iistroduetluii. 


S E,B., i. 1. 34. See also ill. 2. 

* Sod^Iurva^ato 'py na sarvattftvabhSsato. 

BuddbyavevivabUaMta, ivacchc^u pratibiiiiriavttt. p- 17 ) 

J S.B., iv. 1. 1 ^ S B. OQ Tait. Up,. I 3. Plato rtwmniends for phlio^ 
phera tUe pui^it oi wisdom, whklii baa for ttE final fmil the 
idea of the Good, and for oUiers tme opiflian, wWch is ^ited ^ om i 
ataUjQO and ita duties. Sen Fhitdo and ^ ^ 

reeoiTEimGDds for the ordinary men " moral vtrtuea. whi^b are emphatically 
'' human and for those who aim at imnaortaUty the rtwn, 

" which apprrbends tbinje noble and divine " £<Akj, h). 
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who is free from desim, and who, free from deeds done in 
this birth or in previous ones, becomes disgusted i^lth the 
extemaj ephemeral medley of ends and means/' * Samkara 
accepts the principle of the yoga practice, which has lor its 
chief end samidlii, what ^aihkara calls samt^dhana or com¬ 
plete satisfaction p which consists in mthdrawing the senses 
from everything external and concentrating them on one^s 
own nature. The Advaita accepts the yogic distinctions of 
yama^, niyama, etc., as the outer means (bahirangasidhanas) 
and dti^ana and dhyana as the iruier means (antarai^ga- 
sadhanas),* The inner requirements are also stated to be the 
discrimination between the eternal and the non-eterna]^ 
detachment from all selfish endeavours for earthly or heavenly 
good, the development of the virtues of tranquillity (iama), 
restraint (dama), renunciation (upatati), resignation (titik$ii), 
concentration (samadhi) and steadfastness of mind (^raddlia)* 
and lastly an intense desire for freedom. These bring about 
the rise of true knowlcdge.3 

A thinker who is reaching forward to a larger conception 
of truth does not break entirely from the common beliefs of 
his age. Though the efficacy of caste institutions has ceased 
to be vital for Samkara, he allows room for belief in it. The 
traditional theory that birth in a particular caste is not a 
matter of chance, but is the necessary consequence of conduct 
in a former existence, inclines ^mkara to accept the claim 
of the upper classes, gods and f^is, for the exclusive right to 
study the Veda, 4 V^lule Sarhkara holds that any man of 
any caste can attain the highest knowledge, 5 he allows that 
those who follow the Brahminical rule of life should observe 
the obligations of caste and the stages of life. While the 
Brahmin may study the Veda and acquire wisdom, others 
may resort to worsliip and the like and attain the same goal 

® S.n,^ ICi^na- Up..* Intn&clucttonL Set ilso CbSiiF XJPrj Introdmititnpi, 

ud vUi. 5, 1 ■ B^h. Up., iv. ai; Katba, L a, 15. 

» Thft Vcdlatic and mdiOAna answer td an4 steps to it, 

nididliyfisjuia to dhyiUia. and dariana to samlcUii. 

1 S,B., lii. 4. zj. 

* The eases of janairuU (ChSii., iv. i, 2^ whq was tailed a Sfldra hy 
n^ikvB, who, horwevePp taught him the Vedaa^ and Satyak^lina JSbiUB, art 
eaplaJned away on tbn ground that » long as a is ndt mised to a 

hieher easto m the path ol saihsixa, he Is noi entitled ta the saving knowledge, 

I S.B.p iii. 4. 33. 
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of brahmajnana.' It u difficult to find support in Sarakara 
for the claim that only through the study of the Veda can 
one acquire a knowledge of Brahman. As in his philosophy, 
so in his views of Hindu dhartna, Sathkara tries to reconcile 
confiicting claims. By throwing open the highest knowledge 
or brahmajiiana to all who bear the human face divine 
{purujamatraj^ irrespective of caste or creed, he shows his 
fundamental humanity and his firm adherence to the logical 
implications of his Advaita philosophy. But he concedes 
to the Brahminical faith that the Sudras, like Vidura, who 
attained the highest wisdom, did so as a result of thdr past 
conduct. If a Sudra has capacity to understand the truth 
now, we may take it that he has studied the Veda in a previous 
life. Thus Saihkara undermined the belief of the exclusive 
right of the upper classes to salvation. He was willing to 
regard all who possess spiritual insight as his gurus, whether 
they were Brahmins or pariahs. " He who has learned to look 
upon the phenomenal world in the light of non-dualism is 
my true teacher, be he a candaJa (pariah) or a dvija (twice- 
born), This is my conviction." * 

The rules of itfrainas or stages of life are insisted on. To 
gain salvation, one need not become a saMyasin. In the 
Bthadarai^yaka and the Ckdndcgya Vpani^ds, grhastbas, or 
householders, acquired and taught brahinavidy£, Eaftftyasins, 
however, are best entitled to it, since it is easier for them to 
acquire it than for others, since they are not called upon to 
undertake active worship, household duties or vedic rites. 
Saihkara insists that those who follow the ^rama rules must 
become safifiyasins before they attain release, though there 
is no such obligation for those who do not adJrere to the 
a^rama rules. The sanfiyasins are grounded in Brahman 
(brahmasaihstha). " Such a state is impossible for those 
belonging to the three other stages of life, as scripture declares 
that they suffer loss through the non-performance of the 
works enjoined on their stage of life, while the sannyasin can 
suffer no loss owing to non-performance," ' Again, " Although 

I^ii]^!Ziltr&3^riib94idhiblur ftfwpavjsAdevat&ridliaiiUibMr dkarmA 
ajii;]gra1io viiJy^y^ AafiabhAvati. 

■ See alse Ka\tpfnapiihcaka, pp, a and f. 

1 LiL 4 . aq. 
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jil^a j$ permitted to all in any order of life, it is only that 
possessed by a saMyasin that leads to freedom and not that 
combined with kama.” * Saihkara felt in the practical 
religion of the Hmdns the want of discipline and a common 
standard, and so rearranged the ascetic orders and thus tried 
to obtain for Hinduism the disciplinary advantages of the 
Buddhist organisation,* Obsessed by the lesson which the 
Buddhistic admission of wfomen in the body of ordained 
ascetics had taught, Samkara excluded women from Ids 
monasteries, ivbich were mainly intended as seats of leam- 
ing and asylums for those who courted poverty, austere 
purity of life and freedom from the thraldom of the w'orid. 
Sarbkara ignored caste distinctions in the monastic order he 
founded. 

The rules of varirtSlirama are binding on the Hindus, since 
they express the higher mind of the community. These are 
not to be regarded as externally imposed on the indi^'iduals 
who do not exist simply for the community. The moral value 
of tlie individual docs not depend entirely on his contribution 
to the community. Man is not like a piece of clay to be 
mouldr^d from outside. He has to be persuaded from within. 
The 4astras do not compel a man to do this or that, but simply 
remind men of the collective experience of the race.J Apart 
from general principles, conventions alter from place to 
place.^ Moral life deepens as we progress higher and higherj 
Customary morality is something which is ever growing. The 
Vedic rule of hfe is not an indispensable aid to wisdom. Even 
those who are not entitled to it attained the highest goal, 
The poor and the outcast may by prayer and worship, 
fasting and sacrifice, attain the goal through the grace of 
God.‘ 

He who realises the goal is the true Brahmin, the knower 

1 53., Intfodactioii to Up. braJidiavidyA 

na Ita muBaliitcti. 

^ Vidy^j^y^ Brftcsr fiamkara {sta Ictroduction to tjtk Ait. Up.) 

dialingm&b» viviiUjasatflyfisa or Uib EtmonciatioD p| tbe seeker from thft 
TCDuikciatioD of llie saved; while this £rBt \n dptional^ 
the Becond tveatxiHJly follows the attalnnwriit of vidya, firsts iJ adopted, 
is to be ca rxied ont in the orth-t>do3t way; the second has no rc|fut&tion3 binding 
it. See JtvanmitkUvitrtha. 

I Jfiipakaih hi ft^tradix kirakam. Set also S3., Brb, Up,, ii. i. ao, 

i S.B.,i. 1-4- ^ * S.B.,iiL 4. 
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of Brahman. The in which he lives is described by 
&iiiikara, who quot^ the following passage :— 

Whom no one knows as high nor lowly bom^ 

No Ode as erudite, uor yet not efudite. 

No Ode as of good deeds, nor ot evil deed^p 
He is a Brlhifiana in very truths 
Given up to hidden duties well falhlledp 
In secreey let all his life be spent; 

As l>e were blind and deaf, of sense bereftj 
Thus let the truly wise pass through the world.* 

It is life in the spirit fall of meekness and peace, hotness and 
joyj and not sinking into a state of contemplative inertia. 
His activities do not bind hun. His karma is not karma in 
the ordinary sense.’ \Vhilc some liberated undertake the 
minimum activity for sustaining life (jlvanamltrartham), 
others throw themselves into the work of the world (loka- 
saiiigrahartham).3 This activity of the liberated is not centred 
bi the indiriduaJistic standpoint * and so is not to be regarded 
as binding the individual to the drcnit.s The frees! souls^ 

* Yalta na santam Da cSsamtaiD, uv- bahuirutam 

Na suv^ltaita na durvrttadi veda kafclt sa 
Gadh^dharroS^rito vidvin aj taatHcaHteita caret 

Andhavaj eSpi mCUuvac ca mahuta canet. 

(S.B., iiL JO : D.S.V., p, 144.) 

* VMufAh apl karma pajaiimrthB,tp'karmtva 

Iv. a*). 

1 S.B.G., fv, ig, f S.B., Iv. I. 13. 

I " He who. when awake, £s as though ±a a somid sleep, and sees sot 
dnaJity. qt, if seeing It. rc^aida It as ucn-duality, who, though acting. Is 
(pw from the resulta of actioaa, ha, and he olqne, 15 without doubt the 
knower af gelf" {Up^ideiasdfuisri, p. 45). " He who. whether active qr at 

rst, links not hb ego with his att and alloire not his mind to be aUected. 
ia said tp be the real jlv^inmukta^^' ' Ha who, thqagh deep in mtencoDrae 
with ajj things. 19 ever aa cool and oucoucenied as la attending to anDther's 
bosineae, futi qf peace and con tentmeDt. is said tci be tha real jTvauinulcta.*' 
l?ima asks VaSistha: " Tall cne which of the two Is better than the pthet. 
he whq 19 ever at rest though mixing in the world, even dke one awakened 
ffnm a pfckjnged trance, or he who rises to and remains in trance m some 
soli taiy comer ? *' And bis guru Vaiii^tha replies: Trance is only that 
hiterDal calm which coiucs ot looking upon this world and the gu^as which 
create it as all pot-self. Haviiig gained this pleasant calm within from 
the oonvicUon ' I have no touch with the objective,' the yogin omy remain 
in the wqrid of shut himself up in meditatina. Both, O Rama, afe equally 
good if the fire of desire is entirely cooled down within " {Yagav^isffia^ 
quoted in JlvanmuMimvtk^, i and ivj. 
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who save themselves by their effort, save the world by their 
example. 

While Vedic injunctions and moral rules are necessary 
for those involved in the citde of saihs^a, they lose their 
point for the soul who leaves beliind the whole sphere of 
desire and turns back on the differences of sathsara.^ The 
question is raised whether the released soul can do what he 
will. Samkara answers that, since sdhsh attachment that 
moves to action is absent in the case of the released soulp he 
docs not act at all.* Action which arises from avidya cannot 
coexist iivith a true knowledge of spirit.! Wlule such explana* 
tions seem to deny all action whatsoever to the released soul^ 
there are other passages in ^mkara which make out that 
the released soul, free from all selfish desire, acts in a disinter¬ 
ested Evil action is psychologicaliy impossible for him* 

Freedom from moral laws is mentioned as a glorification* 
alamk^ or ornament of the state of liberation and not an 
invitation to violate the moral laws. In no case is if to be 
regarded as encouraging the neglect of morality. The freed 
soul is lifted up into such a relationship \rith the absolute 
spirit tliat it is impossible for Mm to sin. He has verily died 
to sin. Samkara^s attitude is not to be confused with that 
taken sometimes by the Antinomians in the Christian Church. 
Wliile it is true that the freed soul " has no longer any object 
to aim at, since he has achieved allp” S still he works for the 
welfare of the world. Besides, while Saibkara holds that 
moral ofthgrth'w has no meaning for the freed soul, he does 
not say that the moral virtues are abandoned by him.^ Moral 
perfection leads to the death, not of moralityp but of moralistic 
individualism. Rules oi conduct have their force so long as 
we are struggling upw^ard* working out the bea^t in us. They 
help to keep us straight w'hen there is danger of our going 

1 Cp. pathi vicaratiih ko vldbi^ kd ? 

« Kei niy&^abh^vlt uihyisd^riiflo . * 

sarvatrahhiniAnaijy&iva pr^vaii^katirat. abhimSiiabhavic ca 

(S.B., ii. 3, 48). 

J Sw S.B., Introductipii tp Tait. Up, 

# S.B.C., iv. ai. I Introductiop to S,B.G., ¥. 

* Sureivara say^ 3 "To the pencil ba whom the mUisatioii of the 

lupicmc ariseSp aon^liatrfid aud other qualities will be a habit itquirmg 
no effort; they are na Icng^r virtueg to be acquired by exertion 
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wrorig. As rules ol murder, theft and the like do not worry 
the d^Tliscd man, so the spirituai man is not concerned with 
the conventional rules of morality. 


XLI 

Some Objectioi*® to Samkara's Ethics Considehed 

The ettiical views of Saihkaia have been the subject of 
much criticism p and we may briefly consider the several 
charges.^ If ah that exists is Brahman, and if the world of 
plurality is a shadow, there cannot be any real distinction 
between good and evil* If tlie world is a shadow^ sin is less 
than a shadow. Why should not a man play with sin and 
enjoy a crime, since they are only shadows? What shall it 
profit us if we fight wild beasts and sacrifice our interests in 
seeking virtue in this dream of life ? If moral distinctions 
are vahd, life is real ; if life is unreal, then they are not valid. 
Tlxis objection faOs to the ground if we do not accept the 
merely illusory nature of the world* Virtue and vice have 
moral weight for the supreme end. 

On the view of the metaphysical identity of the individual 
and the Absolute, it is said, tliere is no warrant for eiliics- 
If Brahman is ah, there is no need for any moral endeavour. 
This objection rests upon a confusion between reality and 
existence, the eternal and the temporal. 3amkara does not 
say that the essentially imperfect and incomplete series oi 
temporal events is the same as true timeless Brahman. The 
metaphysical truth of tlie oneness of Brahman do^ not in 
any xvay prejudice the validity of the ethical distinctions on 
the empirical ievd. ^imkara says: "" Fire is one only, and yet 
we shun a fixe which has consumed dead bodieSp not any 
other fire \ the sun is one only, yet we shun only that part of 
his hght which shines on unholy places, not that part which 
falls on pure ground. Some tilings consisting of earth are 
desired, such as diamonds and beryls, other things Ukewise 

I For an qf tha tthiofl of the Advaita Vqd^ta and 

l>dtls5c^'s rtfomiuhiUoii of it, bm Professor Hogg^a utiefe on AdvaJta 
a4]d Ethia {u the Madrai CAHiUan MagaiifU^ December 1^1^. 
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consisting of earth are shunned, dead bodies, etc/’ ^ Even so, 
though ail things are Brahman ultimately, there are certain 
things to be avoided and others to be desired. The statement 
“ I am Brahman ” (aham brahmasnii) does not mean direct 
identity» of the active self with the ultimate Bralunan, but 
only identity oi the real self when the false impoation is 
removed.} Dte ethical problem arises, because there is the 
constant struggle between the inhnite character of the soul 
and the finite dress in which it has clothed itself. Widle the 
natural condition of man is one of integrity, the present state 
of corruption is due to a fall from it by the force of up3dhis.4 
Our struggle with imperfection wiU have no meaning, if we 
rise to a point of view from which we behold the real. The 
struggle will go on until the isolation front the infmite is 
broken down. Until the finite soul realises that it is Brahman, 
it is at unrest with itself and feds homesick for its native 
country. We have duties and destinies as finite agents. 
Each inditudual is responsible for his work, and work done 
by one individual cannot be completed by another,5 

The ethics of Saihkara is said to be intcUectualistic, for 
avidyH or non-discrimination is the cause of our bondage.^ 
Mithyajnana of the jiva is the basis of all experience and 
activity; sarhyagjnana or knowledge of oneness leads to 
frccdom.7 As the distinction between the liighest self and 
the individual is one of false knowledge.* we get rid of it by 
true knowledge. All this leads one to believe that salvation 
is the result of metaphysical insight, and not moral perfection, 
Deussen regards this feature of the Advaita Ved^ta as its 
"fundamental want," "Rightly," ho says, "the Vedanta 
recognises as the sole source by which we may reach true 
knowledge, true appreliension of being in itself, our oivn ' I'; 
but it wrongly halts at the form in which it directly appeals 

* S.B.P iL Jn 43- * 

I B&flhu 4 inSUiy^^^ranya^ 

I Ec^bart asks : " would It mvail a man if he kttif and knew 

it not ?The kingdota oi heaven is b lost piQvmoe. 

I S.B,p iiL 3. S« iii- 9 - * S.B., ii. 3. 4?. 

I L a-&. See also iiL a. 13 aad iv. t. S i S B,, L 3, tg, 

* Mithyijaajiakfti eva jlvaparainelvaraytjr bhcdo na vastukrta^ 

i- 3- KdrikA. IntrodactiqD^ Cp^ j&iLjiam 

vinA mak^ na fllddhy^ti (/rrjHaAtnUa}, Vivek^vlvekam^Ltreqaiva (S.il-, 
L 3, Sue Aparsktdnuirhmi, p. 14. 
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to our consdousnessj as a knowcr, even aiter it has cot away 
the whoJe intellectual apparatus, and ascribed it to the not 
' 1/ the world of phenomena, just as it Las also, very rightly, 
indicated as the dwelling of Ute highest sod, not as Descartes 
did the head, but the heart, ” ^ IJ the one and only existent 
Brahman is already perfect, and if all that we have to do is 
to assert its reality and deny the reality of everything else, 
there is no motive for ethical action. If the only way to 
escape the evils of hnitude is simply to deny them, there 
is no room for any earnest ethics. We need not be serious 
about conquering hatred or charrging our nature. But we 
have to remember that avidya, though it is prcdommantly 
a logical concept, signifies, in the metaphysics of ^aihlcara, 
a whole attitude of life. " Avidyi b the conceit that 
the ' I ' consists in the bodily nature; hence arise the 
r^'orship of the body, which b passion, the despbiiig of 
it, which is hate ; thoughts of injury to it rouse fear, and 
so on."* False knowledge is the basb of all selfish desire 
and activity.3 Avidya b the finiteness of the finite individual 
impelling him to lead a life of desire and strife, consequent 
on the ignorance of his oneness with Brahman. Vices of 
character are not merely follies and errors, but perversions of 
will, and violations of the voice of God. Frequently Sarhkaia 
uses the one compound " avidyakfimakarma," * where avidya 
represents the cognitive error of looking upon the diversity 
of individuals as real,i kibna the emotional response towards 
the object and karma the practical act, to gain it or avoid it. 
It b this whole attitude of individualistic action that b rooted 
in a confusion between the real and the unreal, that leads to 
samsara.^ Kama b bom of avidya, and karma is the result 

' D.S,V..p.59. 

* Deb^dl^v SLDHtni^v', SAinEty fitmabnddbir avidyl; t&taa 

: tatpajibhav-ldau : taducchedadar&an^ bh^yarn, 

tic- i. 3, z). 

I S.B.p Kuna Up-, Inti^iudtLdn: Sarha^Lrabfjam iL|jlKxtadi 
pTavritikarapam. AgaiQ: " 

(S3. OCl Kcna iv, g}. 

* S-Br on Up., liJ. 1. 1. 

i AvidyaJuipitadi Igkapmsiddhafh jTvabhcdAin U. E. T4 ; f. J. 

* AiiAtmadar£iao by andtmavUAy^ IcAtnab: kinukyiminai ca kiuioti 

kumil^i; tatA9 tatphaiop^bhogaya likrlrid soibsILrab- 

Tait, Up,^ L II.J 
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of kama- The state of freedom is said to be the removal « 
the error, the restoration of the true desires ajid the suppression 
of all selfish endeavour.' The discipline of moral life includes 
the suppre^ion of sclhsh activity, the development of true 
desires and the overcoming of empirical individualism. Until 
the last happens, we are not perfected In nature. We may 
suppress our kama, we may act for the welfare of the world, 
but there is no security that we should not succumb to the 
temptation of a false desire or a selfish activity at another 
moment of our life: but until we cut the very roots of eager 
desire and petty egoism, until avidya is abolished, we cannot 
be sure that we shall occupy the impersonal attitude of true 
enlightenment. The moral man is disinterested by chance; 
the saint is disinterested, thanks to his enlightenment.* 

Samkara distinguishes parok^jn^a or logical IcaTning, 
which we derive from books and teachers, that the supreme 
self and the individual are one, and apamk^jnana or anubhava, 
wliich ts the experience of the seer who has surrendered bis 
sense of separateness and realised his oneness with the 
Supreme, 1 &ihkara tells us that the former is incapable of 
releasing us fron^ bondage. CommentiDg on the Brhsdara^ 
yaka Upaiii^adt* ^ariikara says that one must raise onesdf 
step by step from the state of mere learning (pandityam) to 
that of childlike simplicity (b^yam) j and from it to the state 
of the silent muni, and last of all to the state of the true 
Brahmin, who renounces in spirit all possessions and pleasures 
which are difierent from Brahman and so likely to bring 
subjection. The Advaita is both a philosophy and a religion. 

1 Sa,mLvl53Ji£k$a^ih sarvukAiDavinjl^ai&i ^rv^a^mia^ravilayani. 

^ So? ^ v^ry suggestive artlc.!? by ProfiT^Dr IlidyBuna on tbiB, question 
In tbe 0/ th* Indian Pooha. vol. IL Speaking 

oJ tbe distinctioii between true onlighteamfint and satbetic debB^*. ^ 
&ays: ' To use Sadikara'i words, tbe ever recurnug series of k 5 .iiia and 
karma, Qt interest nnd aotivity^ canatitntes life, Tbe eliminatioD of kSma 
and kanna whUc tbeii cStUK avidyA continues in a lateat form marks tbs 
Mtbetic attitude; ttie diambsal of avidyl even in this latent farm marks 
tbs saintly attitude 

j Cp. VAidhupani^ad. 

Asti bcahmeti ced veda paiokfaJfiAnam eva tat 
Ahaia brahmeti ced veda sflks^tktras u ucyate^ 

4 liL 8. lo- S« also ChSjo. Up.^ Iv, 7, 
t C p, St. MaUkcm^ xvilL ^ 
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EnLghtcnniejit results in experience immediate uid 
It is not the pursuit of u remote ideal. 

In the same spirit it is maintained that cittaiuddhi or 
purification of the heart is a necessary prerequisite for spiritual 
realisation. This involves the increasing domination of the 
sattva quality and the suppression of rajas and tanias. It is 
brought about by disinterested \\'Ork and pracUce of spiritual 
ttcrdses.*. It does not supersede morality, but impUes it. 

When and to whomsoever the notion of the personal ego 
conveyed by I ^ (aham) and the notion of personal possession 
conveyed by ‘ mine ' (mama) cease to be real, then he is the 
knower of Atman."» Until sdfish desire (kama) is sup. 
pressed, aridy5 cannot be rooted out. Juana has a larger 
se^ than its English equivalent, knowledge. It is true 
wisdom, life at its highest stretch.s It is not the acceptance 
of a gi\en dogma, but the living experience <rf which the 
inteUectual apprehension is but the outw-ard symbol. Saihkaia 
has no great admiration for abstract intelljgence. The highest 
intelligence, according to him, consists in the knowledge that 
intelligence alone is not enough. The end. it is true, is the 
destruction of avidya, but we cannot get rid of a'l'idyS by 
simply denjing its reality. We are not said to know Brahman 
simply because we have a speculative notion of its being. 
Brahmujnana b the spiritual realisation of our rootedness in 
the eternal, which remains an abiding possession, a part of our 
very being. 

It is said that it is a weakness of Samkara's system that 
he does not regard moral values as ultimately real. Moral 
distinctions have a meaning only so long as our ego is sharply 
marked off from whatever lies outside its body in space and 
beyond its ei^ence in time. TJie moral world, which 
assumes the isolation and independence of its members, 
belongs to the world of appearances. The duties commanded 
and the claims that call for satisfaction are both alike the 
personal affairs cf individuals. Die command and the 
are based on the assumed independence of the finite individuals. 

tv* Vl(l>-£phBJaiil U JEiiylphAlavat JcUahtai^. 

Dhilvi Hi, 

■ Upadi^wShatTt, xiv. a®. Se« also wv. 141. Set al» SJJ. on Ktin 
Up., latrcHdoction. 

I See Pl^to'e Timatu, p. 90 : Amtotlv'e ifiekomacktuH Etkia. x 7. 
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So long as we occupy the standpoint of individualistic tnoralisnfli 
W€ are in tho world of \wiih its hazards and hardships. 

Moral growth consists in a gradual correction of the indi- 
vidnalistic point of view^ and when the correction is completep 
the moral as such ceases to exist- So long as the latter per¬ 
sists^ the ideal is unrealised. The end of morality is to lift 
oneself up above one's individuality and become one with the 
impersonal spirit of the universe. But, so long as there is 
a trace of individuality clinging to the moral subject* 'this 
lifting up can only be partial. To attain oneness with the 
infinite, on the basis of the finite, is evidently an impossible 
task* To realise the ideal, we must pass beyond the moral 
life and rise to the spiritual reahsation in which the life of 
finite struggle and endeavour is transcended- So Saihkara 
insists repeatedly on the inadequacy of moral goodness arid 
finite striip'ing, so far as the ideal of perfection is concerned- 
Karma cannot lead to mok^a. The fimte as finite must be 
transcended- AvidySi^ w'hich is the basis of all fimte life^ must 
be overcome. We must break through the circuit of samsara* 
of Ignorance, attachment and action (avidyakamakaruta}, to 
recognise our oneness with the supreme spirit* However 
moral we may be, so long as mere goodness does not take us 
beyond the finite and break the barriers of avidya, perfection 
is beyond us. So Saitifcara argues that w^e cannot win mok^ 
by any amount of striding; for all karma, ’whether it be 
observance of Vedic rites or devotion to God. leads only to 
a conservation of the finite as fiiute^ and involves us in 
saihsaxap or the struggle of the finite for the infinite* endlessly 
prolonged- Release from this revolving wheel comes through 
jn^a, or the insight which lifts us out of our individuality 
into the oneness with the mfinite.^ Morality is <kE the nature 
of development, and cannot lead to a realisation of the truth 
which is sdf-existent. If moral progress is the central feature 

I Tte attitude of the late Praiessor Bosanquet on this qnestbTi ia 
analogcuis to that of and bia interpratatiaii oi the jusUfitAtkHi 

by faith similar to fiadikara's ™w df rsrleMe itirough jSiiia. Cp-: “ W® 
are one vith the whole by faith, and not in works. Here our loadcqnMiy 
19 doM away. This \a the very meaning of 'saving cjsperujucrt.' We 
throw otirselvM ti|»n the ^race of the universe and find in oaeneH with 
it an adequacy which Is wlf-corviradictory for cia aa fLuite agent*'' (T*ff 
of Etirmii in C&HtimpQTory Pkiloicphy, p. lyj). Sde also Mind. 

N.S,* vel iKi- p. 90 - 
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of ttian's lifej there is no stage at which he can say that he 
has reaJised the goal and attained his nature. H God is the 
nature of man, there is no point in moral progress when the 
individual can say ” I am God.” He who conlonns to moral 
niles cannot feel that he has realised his seli If moral life 
were ah, the most brilliant career is a futile thing, love a 
fleeting illusion and happiness an ever-receding god. St. Paul * 
insists on the impossibility of redemption through the law. 
Vrliatever we may do, unless we surrender our selfishness, we 
cannot be saved. We may fulfil the law of morality from 
sdfish motives, but it has not much moral value. To get rid 
of the sinfulnoss of our nature, our avidy& as ^aihlEara calls 
it, Paul demands faith and Sathkara jnana, which alone lifts 
us above our finitcncss and above the possibility of sin. 
Salvation is not a question of invention or construction, but 
of discovery or unveiling. Morality has always a reference 
to something beyond itsdi, but jflSnaot pure beholding or 
realisation is complete in itself. It lacks nothing, has no aim 
or purpose. The £ruti declares that the sclf-oxistent eternal 
freedom cannot be achieved by action.' 

If we remember the sound canon of interpretation, that 
the best way to arrive at a true meaning of a religious formula 
is to consider the heresies it is intended to deny, we can 
appreciate what seems Sarhkara's unnecessary emphasis on 
the futility of the karmamaiga for the final end of perfection. 
He felt that the Mtmaihsakas had bent the bow too much on 
the side of works by declaring that mere ritualistic formalism 
was adequate for gaining us freedom of spirit. His denial 
of the adequacy of works to salvation is a reaction against 

* EpdsiU ^ Hi, vUi. x, xiii, ajid th« EpisUt to tAs Galatiam il 

acid iii. 

* akrta^ krteaa. ^^kara commenta. ^rto mi?|c?aH krtcaa 

kanna(?a nl^IbL Sc? aiw S.B, on Tait, IntuDductian. Again : " An 
i^Lioq b tiiat \r1itch b enjoined as being iadepcqdcnt ot tbe neiture <if 
exblidg things and dependent on the energy of aome penua'a mind . . 

knowEedge ia the reaiilt of the {prAm^^janymn) have for 

tbeir obiticts exiting things and depends entirely on eKiating things {vastu- 
taatrarq), and n^t on vedi£ statements or tbc mkid of man (S.B., i. i. 

See also S-Br, 4, The ^HUIhy&mikae regard the equipment of wisdam 
(JilinasathbiiAra) as Inadmg to absolute ffEcdom (dharmok^ia), while Ihe 
equipment of merit |[puqyasaftibMra) leads to the body of bUw (Miiiihbo* 
gaidtyaj [Afddhyamikavatdrs, liL Sn Keith's Budd. PA., p. -377. 
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the exaggerated emphasis whicii the Mimajiisakas place on 
Vedic ritualism. Ultimate freedom is Dothing more than the 
removal of ajnslna. The attainment of the highest is merely 
tl^e removal of avidya/"» On the removal of the ignoranco of 
the nature of Braliman, one abides in one's own self and attains 
tire supreme end/*^ To know Brahman is not to gain an 
object which we did not possess^ but is realising our true 
nature of which we were unconscious. When avidya is 
destroyed, vidya shines of itselfeven as the piece of rope is 
known when the false notion that it is a snake is refuted.* 
Mere karma^ which has for its effect transitory occurrences^ 
cannot lead us to the eternal fact of freedom. Karma cannot 
dispel avidya^ since the two are not antagonistiCi WTien 
know'ledge is said to precede karma, it is not the Ixighest 
spiritual insight* but external knowledge of this or that object. 
Karma is always undertaken for the fulfilment of desire. 
Mok$a is incompatible with the presence of desire. Karma 
has no meaning unless the individual has faith in his own 
agency and distinguishes the object from himsell 5; but so 
long as these distinctions subsist* mok^a is unattainable. 
" Mok^ is impossible with a perception of difference* and 
karma is impossible without a perception of it.“ * The acts 
performed are expected to jneld one of the following results: 

Production of a new thing (utpatti), change of state (vikara), 
consecration (saihskira) and acquisition (aptl) ”; mok^ is 
none of these. ^ Karma has preparatory value* but it is 
essentially based on a partial view* and so cannot lead us by 
ittelf to the ultimate goal. Jh^a or spiritual insight Is the 
only means to freedom.® Saihkara insists on this fact sometinies 
with an uimocessary emphasis, It is unreasonable to think 
that the knowledge of Brahman, before which all notions of 
distinctions of deed* doer, fruit* etc.* vanish* can possibly 
require any extraneous thing as its complement or concomitant 


* S.n.t up., 1, A-vidyapays ewa hi pai^tsrlpti^ AvidyB^ivrttij 

evm 

* S.B.. TaiC. Up., Itktrodiiction. AvidyflilEvTttiHi av^^thansja 

paraprAptib. 


1 S B., ilL a. ar. 

i S.B., ChSiti. Up., lotHHluctipn. 
* S.B., Kcna Up,, Iiitn>ductioD. 
t S.B., Tait. Up., il. ii^ 


i S.B., ii i4« 
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aid in accomplishing it; nor can its fruit ci freedom require 
any such; therdore jnana cannot consistently wth itself 
require karma as its concomitant help or complement,’’« 
&iihkaia admits that the performance of obligatory acts 
(nity^ karm^ni) helps us to undo tlie effects of our past sins, 
wliiie those who desire specific objects may resort to acts 
intended to secure their fuIfUment (kamyani karmani). Both 
these satisfy the individual with cravings and desires for a 
time, but neither helps him to reach life eternal. The 
Mimaihsaka holds tliat, if we avoid interested and forbidden 
acts, exhaust by enjoyment the fruits of karmas which already 
have begun to operate, and ward off sins of omission by tlxe 
performance of obligatory duties, xvithout any other effort, 
mok$a can be attained, ^thkara says in reply that there 
are ever so many kaimas which have not begun to operate 
and whose effects cannot be exhausted in one birth; these 
will involve us in other births, whereby fresh karma will go 
on accumulating. There is no hope for us until we got rid 
of the desires which give rise to karma. TJie desires are 
traced to avidya, and so only vidyS, which annilulates avidy^, 
can take us out of the dutches of karma.* Brahmavidya 
removes the very basis for these external observancesJ VVliat 
counts is not outer conduct but inner life. Its torturing 
problems cannot be solved by a reference to rules. Our 
secret hearts, our prayers and meditations help us to solve 
the problems of life, The highest morality therefore consists 
in devdoping the right spirit. The secret of moral genius lies 
in the spiritualising of our consciousness. Moral life is the 
necessary result of spiritual insight. Till the latter is gained, 
moral rules axe obeyed in an external fashion. 

In another sense, moral obligations axe relative to the 

i Sm SrB. OQ Kena Up. 

* L I, 4, Cp. Plato: " ThetsB who tavs prattiscd the popular 
anti schJ^ virtuea which tqtne from hahit and without phikksophy 

or reason are happiest in the mund ot tran^inigratiod; fqr it ia probablo 
chat they return into i mild and social nature like their own, such as that 

bee* or wasps or iintSj or it may b* into bodies of men, and that from 
them are made worthy citizenar Bat none except the philosopher or the 
lover of Icnowledgep who la wholly pure when he goe* heoce, id permitted 
to |o to the race of the " {Phado^ p. Si), 

j Idlnlm IpqjiJiop^dioAlaetupajah^y^ brahmavJdyit prasldyata 
Tait, Up.^ lntioductinn)i 
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state of the individual. Morality, in the modem world, is 
confused with social values, but the latter arc not the whole 
of values. Not only our views of society but our thm i gbtii; of 
God also count. A Robinson Crusoe on a desert island even 
without Friday can cherish values. 

^imkaia holds that the knowledge of the inner self is 
antagonistic to karma, and cannot coexist with it even in a 
dream. If there are cases recorded in the scriptures where 
householders perfomiing karma possessed the sacred wisdom 
and transmitted it to their disciples, &inikara retorts that 
these statements cannot override an obvious fact, for " the 
coexistence of light and darkness cannot be brought about 
even by a hundred rules, much Jess by mere indications like 
these." ‘ This whole discussion is permeated by the ambigu¬ 
ous usage of the word karma. If karma means activity 
undertaken by an individual for the fulfilment of this or that 
private end, it is inconsistent with spiritual insight. Impersonal 
action, on the other hand, undertaken by an individual after 
gaining insight for the sake of general ends, does not bind the 
doer, does not coimnit him to the life of sathsira. Karma, in 
the former sense, cannot coexist with spiritual insight.* If 
jiiana and karma are opposed as light and darkness, it is 
karma in the sense of sclfisli activity and jnana in the sense 
of unselfish wisdom. According to $imkara, what the 
released soul does is not to be called karma. The activity 
of the liberated soul for world-solidarity (lokasarhgraha) b 
not karma strictly speaking. Commenting on the passage of 
the Mundaka Upani$ad which reads, " sporting in self, delight¬ 
ing in self and daily acts, he b the best of those who know 
Brahman," 3 Sarhlmra remarks that the view that the com¬ 
bination of karma and knowledge is allowed by this text is 
only " the prattle of the ignorant." i That some sort of 
activity b admitted cannot be denied. All that Saihkara 
affirms is that it b not activity which we ordinarily call karma, 

■ Vlttyl ka,miaiviixxlh£c ca na hih rahrrifitTHB iifatvada.'rjlanfrLa saJi* 
kAniift avp^piK Vi sarfipadiyitiiili , , yat td 

sainprad^y^artrtvfidilifljfAm na tat atbitsmyiyaju bldbitdid ntiiahale; 
pa hi vidbijatenapl tunialjipnhsjayvr birtupi. 

Kinapta IcfiVfilaLr Iti (SpBv, Mupd- Up,, IntroductkniJ. 

* Sm S.B., lio. Up,, tS- j liL I, 4. 

* AMtprALipilua tvaltat. Sw also S.B„ Cbla. Up^, Tdtroductioa. 
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for kamm is based on egoism, * In anotlier passage he says; 
" To one who knows, no work will ding even if one performs 
works during tits whole life— t hanks to the greatness of know¬ 
ledge." * Karma is tlxe name for all activity which leads to 
continuance of existence in samsam, and this b opposed to 
true knowledge. The other kind of activity is not to be 
called karma, since it is not due to k^a or selfish desire 
The freed has suppressed his selfish desires (akamayamijia). 
On the other hand, in certain passages where his interest is 
to insist on the freedom of the released soul from the trammels 
of saihsara, he declares that, since all activity is p ainf ul in 
efTect, no activity is possible at all for the liberated.3 

Asceticism is a charge that is frequently levelled against 
Saihkaia's e tides. In a hundred ways Samkaia urges that 
there is never anyllung worthy of pursuit in empirical lifc.^ 
Illness and death come, if not to-day then to-morrow, to 
ourselves and those whom w'e love, and nothing remains of 
all v^'e love on earth but dust and ashes. Nothing on earth 
can offer a sure foothold for the soul of man. The futility of 
sarhsaia and attaclunent to it are Indicated in the familiar 
story of the traveller who, to save himself from the wild beast 
that is pursuing him, gets into the dried-up well. But at the 
bottom of the well there is a dragon with Us jaws wide open 
to devour him. He cannot get cut for fear of the wild beast, 
he dare not descend for fear of the dragon, and so he catches 
hold of a branch of a wild plant growing out of a crevice of 
the well He grows tired and feds that he must soon perish. 
Though death awaits him on either side, he still holds on, 
clinging fondly to the wild plant, but lo I there are two mice, 
one black and the other wliite, gnawing the trunk of the wild 
plant. It ViiU soon give way and break o2 and the trivelicr 
cannot escape the jaws of death. Even so, we who are 

■ Kormalietuh kSma. tjfit (TaJt. Up., S.TJ., Introtluctioa]. 

'■ S.B., iiJ. 4. 14. Se« atw S.B., CIiSa, Up., u. I, 

!■ S,U„ U. 3, 40. 

* Cp. I jehti u. ** Lovn BOt the wurld, nor what k ha thi 

worltJ ^ if anyuiie lovea world, lo\n for the Father ia not in him. For 

aJl that il in the wqild, the qf thq flesh axid tho ddiUie ot the 

and thir proud glory of Jlfe> bekings not to the Father but to the world : 
uid the world is paa’iEng away niLh its dosin^ while be who the will 
of Cod remama for ever " (Mof att'a 
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travelling on the circuit of saihsara know thte fi iBUs of our 
life, know that all things to which we cling nil inevitably 
perish, but in spite of it all, we find some drc^js of honey on 
the leaves of some wild plant and are iichni them. 

Though we know that the dragon of death, 'is, though 

we know that the white ntouse and the bhrlc. night, 

arc gnawing through the branches to which ecUcg", we still 
are tempted by the tree of life. The dragoai is itiere, but 
that docs not matter, the honey U sweet. VV’r tsie the tree 
for the truth and do not want to face the tfe±ititsk iict that 
nothing in saihsSra can satisfy the infinite in ittir:!. Sariitara 
tells us that the supreme fulfilment is the rtsut ES«i reward 
of supreme renunciation. It is reached wlierkt is dead 
and pleasure and pain alike are cast away. T^u aaust perfect 
virtue and the loftiest intellectual vision aiE bm.d!quate for 
the purpose of spiritual perfection, ^amkara irastsom a life of 
self-sacrifice and asks us to free ourselves frotro it -udhmeDt to 
the body. The enemy of the soul is not the* body as such, 
but our bondage to the body and the seDs« 0"( a^eness.i 
The released soul before death is possessed of itkody, but its 
presence is not inconsbtent with the freedom a sprit. It b 
because the body in the ordinary individual o©?a i ■thou'sand 
hindrances to the free growth of the spirit tt-iai we find 
Sathkara arguing that the life of the spirit bs najeessed and 
hampered by union with the material body, “Tte ippcar^ce 
of asceticism b due to the repeated exhort^Min.s emei^ 
the flesh with the passions and the lusts th<n»ci 

It is said that there can be no sense of £0«cal life or civic 
duty in Saihkara's world-negating philosofl)^'. Ili^re is no 
need for us to take any interest in the wo'Mizf it is a lie. 
Sathkara, it is said, insists on redemption f nnti world and 
not of it. He does not demand a change of v-orld, but 
exhorts us to escape from it. There is no incer^iv'i^'.i* improve 
the existing social institutions. That the c3S„e{sa sat so bad 
as it seems b evident from the life of rlicli is a 

standing refutation of the charge that the KXSttet it^rld'order 
with its institutions is a thing to be escaped ir-oci,. Erlls whole 
philosophy refutes the assumption that indidwiajjnr depends 
on separateness, Man has to purify himscU ^4iir:ji tie defile- 

■ Satailifki, p. t j. 
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ments of the wotM, strip off all clothing, leave behind every- 
thiftg^ anworthy. He ttiust break away from the slavery of 
selfhood, passion and sense, A deUberate surrender of all 
personal feelings and preferences, a self-stripping to the point 
of apparent nothingness, a " flight of the alone to the alone/' 
means eternal life. The emphasis in ^aflikara is not on 
retirement from the world, but on renunciation of the self. 
It is easier to flee from the world than from the self, ^ariikara 
asks us to suppress our selfishness, and, if that requires soUlude 
and retirement, these are advised as means to an end. One 
who has completely shaken himself free from selfishness is at 
liberty to take upon himself the task of the world. His 
attitude will be not world-seeking or world-fleeing, but w'orId- 
saving. The peifixt man lives and dies, not for himself, but 
fot mankind. It however^ true that Sariikara asks us to 
be in the world but not of it, even as a drop of water is on the 
lotus !e^ without getting mixed up with it. The part of 
'(risdom is to dream with our eyes open, to be detached from 
the World without any hostility to it.' 

The criticism that if we interpret mok?a as the haven of 
peace, where all life is stilled, consciousness and personality 
are suppressed, then we can attain to it only by ceasing to 
be human, takes us beyond our present point to the larger 
question of the relation of the infinite to the finite, since 
morality belongs to the system of tlnngs finite. Logically, it 
is the question of the relation of intuition to intellect, spiritual 
insight to logical knowledge. tVhilc the latter depends on 
the fomiCT, we do not know how exactly the two are related. 
Tile empirical world depends on Brahman, and "we cannot say 
how. Even so the moral life is related to the spiritual mok^ ■ 

’ Tieffrrin j to Sebopenhauer’t statement that" the study oi the Upanisads 
has been »Lace of my li/e, it wiJl be the wtace of my death." Min MbUef 
Mye* ■' Schoi^iibauer was the last mon to write at random, or to allow 
mmsetf to go into ecstasies over sc-eallcd mystic aad inarticulate thought. 
And I am neither afraid nor ashamed to say that I share hU eDthusiaaiq 
for the Vedanta, and feel indebted to it for much that has been helpful to 
me m oiy passage through life. After all, it is not e'-trybody who is called 
npois to ^e an active part in life, whether in defending or ruling a country, 
tn amazing wealth or breaking stones; and for fitting men to lead con* 
templattve and quiet lives, 1 know no better piepantion than the Vedanta. 

A man may he a Platonist and yet a good eiliien and an bo&est Cbrisctsa 
aad I should say the same of a Vedintist ’ (S.S., p, 193). 
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tiow, W€! c 3 iuiot S3>y. To divorce one from the other, intuition 
from intellect, Brahman from the world, religious realisation 
from moral life, is to justify the criticism that for Saihkara 
the world is an iUusion, our knowledge a lie and our moral 
life a mockery. But Saihkara, again and again, declares that 
the world has its roots in Brahman, We have to pass through 
the world of phenomcaia to get beyond it. As the pathway 
to the real lies through the phenomenal, the pathway to 
perfection lies through moral life, Though the end is some¬ 
thing in which the ethical as such is transcended, It does not 
follow that the spiritual has no relation to the ethical The 
seeker is nowhere encouraged to give tip the duties of the 
world or devotion to Cod, The unreality of the moral situa¬ 
tion arises only when the function of morality is fulfilled. 
The final good is not a beyond, w'hile the moral struggle here 
is a scene of error and failure, It can be realised here and 
now. To say that the moral effort is relative, is to recognise 
the element of the ideal in it. The consideration that the 
distinction of good and evil is relative to our finite level, docs 
not invalidate its observance in the world of practice. The 
unreality of the distinction has no meaning for those who 
fetter themselves in chains of selfishness and prolong the 
misery of finite existence. Saitikara does not jettison law 
altogether, but holds that the approach to freedom lies through 
the gates of law. Intellect rests on intuition and moral life 
on spiritual freedom. It b the germ out of which the fiower 
of p^ection evolves. 


XLH 

Karma 

The law of karma is assumed by Sathkara, Individuality 
is due to karma, w'bich is a product of avidy^^ The kind 
of world into which we are bom is just the return of the 
works on the doer,* The individual organism is the working 
machinery 3 Intended to produce that requital in the form of 
actions and its results of sufledng and happiness. Sometimes 
■ S.B., lii. * Kfiy.TkjlrflVa 
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tlie works of a single existence have to be atoned for in several 
succeeding ones. Even as the atonement for the past is 
completed, fresh karma accumulates, " so that the clockwork 
of atonement in nmniiig down always winds itself up again/" * 
Moral life b an unremittirig active energbiQg, whidi b never 
exhausted- It takes endless forms, owing to the variety of 
the demands of the conditions of human life. This process 
goes on for evet^ until perfect knowledge is gamed, which 
consumes the seed of karma and makes rebirth impossible. 
Freedom from subjection to the laiv of karma is the end of 
human life. To get rid of avidya is to be freed from the law 
of karma. But so long as the individual is finite, he Is subject 
to the law of karma, he always strains after an ideal which 
he never reaches. Morality is a stepping-stone and not a 
stopping-place. All acts done mth an expectation of reward 
yield their fruits in accordance with the law of karma, while 
those done with no sdfish interest, in the spirit erf dedication to 
God. purify the mind. 

It does not. however, follow that we move like marionettes 
pulled by the strings of our past karma. It has already been 
said that the individual is responsible for lus acts, and God 
b only the assbting medium, conserving the fruits of his 
deeds.^ God does not compel anyone to do this or that* 
Even those tendencies with which we are bound can be over¬ 
come by strength of wilJ .3 Vaii^tha asks Rama in Yoga- 
vdii^fha *"to break die chain that holds us in bondage by 
free effort." 4 The indisidual has an impubive nature by 
virtue of which he has likes and dblikes.S Man, if guided by 
the unformed nature with which he is bom, b completely at 
the mercy of his impulses. So long as hb activities are deter¬ 
mined by these, they are not free* But man b not a mere 
sum-total of his impulses. There is the infinite in him. Tiie 
self as causal power lies outside the empirical series and 
determines them. The hbtory of maix is not a puppet show. 
It is a creative evolution, 

■ D.S.V., p. ^ iL 4^- S S n.Gu fiL 3. 4 . 

* See cb. L ft S.D.G,„ viii, ; iiL 33. 
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XLIII 

M O K ^ A 

]U!o1c^ is a matter of direct realisation of something which 
is existent from eternity, though it 1$ hidden from our view. 
WTicn the limitations are removed, the soul is liberated. It 
remains where it is, what it is and eternally was, the first 
principle of all things. It is the peace that the world can 
never give, nor take a^vay. the supreme and only blessedness. 

That which is real in the absolute sense, immutable, eternal, 
aU-penetrating like ika§a, exempt from all change, all-satis¬ 
fying, undivided, whose nature is to be its own light, in which 
neither good nor evil, nor effect, nor past nor present nor 
future has any place, this incorporcai is called liberation.” • 
When avidya vanishes, the true soul stands self-rcvcalcd, even 
as gold shines when freed from the impurities which affected 
it, or as the stars shine in a cloudless night, when the day 
which overpowers them disappears,> The enfranchisement of 
man from aU his self-wrought bondages, the glory which is 
utterly beyond all grasp of thought, the peace that is the very 
purpose of all our striving, lies nearer to us than our nearest 
consciousness. Samkara shows us not a heaven which is apart 
from, a different order of experience from, earth, but the 
heaven which is all the time here, could we but see it. 
It is not sometliing in an imagined future, a continuance 
of existence in a world to come after the present life 
is ended, but a state of identification with the real here 
and now.! 

The freed soul assumes the form of his true self (svltmany- 
avastlihnam).* Freedom is not the abolition of self, but the 
realisation of its infinity and absoluteness by the expansion 

I Idacii ta pAfBJiLSTtliikikiii, IcQtaAthiirtL, pityaifi, vyomavat aarvavyftpL 
saivavikriyATisih fitoiii, nityatrptaiti svayarhjyotissvablL&va^v 

yptra dhajiP^hiLniiaii ^ DOpAv^Tt&te tid aiutrimi 

DukfakLyajn [SrBr, i. i. 4}. 

* SrBr, i- 19. 

# Cp. mth tbia Nigajrjun^'s vltw that nin^Qa is without originatfon 
or cessfttion, ncith-er ont nor many, without moliou or absence of motiop, 
PEither eternal Dor ij^eusing, and that it U one wUh saihs^n {Afddk^atHtMa 
KdrikS, xxv, 

t iv. 4. r-j. Cp* * Atmany evividyiniYittltL 
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and Dlummation of consciousness. Citsiikhac5rya says that 
mok^a is the realisation of all bliss.* The essentia] nature of 
self as bliss is concealed by pain, bred by ignorance; in the 
absence of ignorance, pain disappears and the nature of the 
self as unmixed bliss manifests itself. The realising of mok^ 
is not an objective process by which we try to destroy the 
whole world. It is not "like annihilating the hardness of 
butter by putting it on the fire.* Such a huge undertaking as 
destroying the world is impossible for a mere man. If the 
significance of mok^ be the destruction of the plurality of 
the world, then the whole world would have been destroyed 
W’hcn the first man attained liberation.3 The realisation of 
tlie truth does not mean the abolition of plurality, but only 
the removal of the sense of pluialityj It is an insight which 
changes the face of the world and " makes all things new." 
This insight, this changed attitude to life and its happenings, 
is not so much a condition of mok^ as mok^ itself,5 The 
unending procession of the world will go on through its 
ups and downs, but the liberated man's attachment to 
it is over. 

The word avidya is intended to bring out the essence of 
the position. On the attainment of freedom, nothing happens 
to the world but only our views of it alter. Its fieeting thhigs, 
which have a bewildering fascination for the unwary, no more 
trouble the liberated The cause of pain is simply the error 
of false knowledge,® and with deliverance from error comes 
liberation from pain. Moksa is thus not the dissolution of 
the w'orld but only the disappearance of a fake outlook. 
In his anxiety to make out that the freed soul has no 
possibility of relapsing into the phenomenal world, Saihkara 
frequently suggests that freedom consists in an entire 

* Ana.vacdimiLilEizndApj:±ptj. S-.L.S+ 

< f. 21. also Up.„ iv. ij. 

j c^dimuktenak prthivytfklipnvlliya^ kjrta itjjd^Ena prtbivyidl 

AAnyarb abhavifyat iii, Sr 21). 

* JiiiSte dvnitajb vldyate. 

I Cp. ^uddhAhrahm^rayavi^yniii evA j&SuarH tAAiiUar Eva ca 

mok^'L]^. Kp^plxiAtidAk tbf conrLmeatator on SiddhilKlist^Sa, writer t OMta- 
ayuyAj MDAsaifabandho b^dbos tidasaiiibAtidbo makfo na tii tAnnJvi^ti^. 
P{iJsiiA.pldn holds that isiok^ is tlu Absence of fsise koawkrdguL 

j RJtfianTT Vjtt imJtr-Ji m Tnin lr^h 

* Mit^yibbuulaAbhramaiiimiUA em diilikhJnubha\'A^ (S.B.. il. 46 ), 
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dissolution of all empirical categories and subject-object 
distinction.* 

The criticism that the world is pure illusion finds its 
support in the tdcw that the world of cjcpericnce with its 
distinctions of souls, things and livara, disappears for him who 
recognises the oneness of Brahman and the Atman,* There 
are countless passages in ^mkara which declare that, as the 
misconception of the snahe disappears on the perception of 
the rope, as the dream creations vanish on awakening, so also 
saihsfira ceases to exist on attaining mukti. The form in 
which the world appears to our limited insight changes on the 
realisation of the identity of the soul with Brahman. The 
things we know as the contents of our environment in this 
practical life of ours are not present, as such, in the Absolute.J 
Saihkara, in difierent ways, emphosises the fact that the world 
does not exist for the Absolute in the way in which it exists 
for us. Bradley is as certain as &tihkara that the distinctive 
nature of appearances does not survive in the Absolute. To 
use his expression, the appearances are transmuted somehow 
in the Absolute. How all these are resolved into reality is a 
“ somehow “ in Bradley and amrvacani 3 ^ in ^athkara. 
Saihkara would object to Bradley’s use of the word " trans¬ 
mutation." Even the amount of reaction on the imperfect 
which the word suggests, is inconsistent with the unchanging 
perfection of the Absolute, It is Sathkara’s excessive attach¬ 
ment to logical precision that leads him into somewhat mis¬ 
leading statements, to the effect that the world is nought. 
We are emplojang intellectual categories when we speak of 
the " transmutation " of appearances in reality or the " blend¬ 
ing " of notes in an eternal harmony. Ail these, in the opinion 
of Saihkara, attempt to introduce plurality and empirical dis¬ 
tinctions into the heart of the Absolute, for which there is no 
metaphysical warrant. Reality is superior to all relations. 
The Absolute remains something which we cannot translate 
into our tenns. The relative, as the relative, has no place 

I *ays: Wbrn the InfiniLe U^ht ta iatuUi¥eIy RAlbed, all 

from Brahml down tp the bwst plaiat malt IntD mn iUcuiion tike 
nato a dream" 1). 

^ ^rhltc tv Btmaikatve L^naadhaoidk^^disafvavyavjdiirapArisaiiiiptii: cva 
E yfit 1. 1 . 6) I 

I L ’Z. 12 I i. t. 
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in the Absolute. When that which makes the Absolute into 
relative is destroyed, what remains is the Absolute. Com¬ 
menting on the Md^^diViya Upani^d, Satiikara observes that 
the turiya or the fourth (integral experience) is realised by 
merging the three others (waking, dreaming and dreamless 
sleep) in it. The highest includes the rest, while transcending 
them.* The phrase used " prapancopaiamam " means the 
sinking of the world in Brahmaii, and not its denial. We 
possess faculties capable of responding to orders of truth, the 
use of which would change the whole character of our universe. 
When we attain to the state of turiya, we shall have reality 
from another angle, lit by another light; only this angle and 
this light are absolute. Wlien we apprehend reality from this 
angle, we see that the reality of the world is the Brahman 
itself.* What we negate is the illusory framework, and what 
remains is the real in itself.) Maya as concealment has no 
power over the liberated soul. When the certainty of the 
oneness of Brahman and the Atman b reached by anubhava, 
the tie a’hich. binds us to forms is cut, and the forms cease to 
be attractive on their own account. They may remain and 
will remain, so long as the senses are alive and intellect 
operates, but there is no need to connect them mth the 
intuited Brahman. When the illusion of the mirage is dis¬ 
sipated by scientific knowledge, the illusory appearance 
remains, though it no longer deceives us. We see the same 
appearance, hut give a different value to it. When the 
illusoiiness of the illusion is perceived, it ceases to be an 
illusion. Whether the forms dissolve themselves in the form¬ 
less or ^ow themselves to be mere appearances of Brahman, 
on either view the world is not a mere illusion. 

Sarhkara declares in many passages that the nature cf 
liberation is a state of oneness with Bralunan,* and even as 
the latter is lifted above all categories of cjtperience, so the 
state of mok^ cannot be described in terras of our knowledge. 
Since the latter deals with distinctions of space and time, 
cause and effect, persons and things, action and suffering, it 

' TraySpSili viivSdlDtffl parvapOrvapnviUpuen* tnrl>'uyk pntipatti^. 
Pravilaya EUfgeatj merging oat nii^lfar a^ or deg^tioiu 

' S B., i 3 *■ * Up,, U. f. 

4 Brahouuva hi laqktyivaitLL 
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dissolution of all empirical categories and subject-object 
distinction.' 

The criticism that the world is pure illusion finds its 
support in the view that the world of experience \rith its 
distinctions of souls, things and livara, disappears for him who 
recognises the oneness of Brahman and the Atman.* There 
are countless passagi^ in Samkara which declare that, as the 
misconception of the snake disappears on the perception of 
the rope, as the dream creations vanish on awakening, so also 
saihsara ceases to exist on attaining mukti. The form in 
which the world appears to our limited insight changes on the 
realisation of the identity of the soul with Brahman, The 
things we know as the contents of our environment in this 
practical life of ours are not present, as such, in the Absolute.3 
Sariikara, in different ways, emphasises the fact that the world 
does not exist for the Absolute in the way in which it exists 
for us. Bradley is as certain as Sathkara that the distinctive 
nature of appearances does not survive in the Absolute. To 
use his expression, the appearances are transmuted somehow 
in the Absolute. How all these are resolved into reality is a 
" somehow ** in. Bradley and anirvacanlya in ^ihkara. 
Saihkara w'ould object to Bradley’s use of the word " trans¬ 
mutation." Even the amount of reaction on the imperfect 
which the word suggests, is inconsistent with the unchanging 
perfection of the Absolute. It is Sarhkara’s excessive attach¬ 
ment to logical precision that leads him into somewhat mis¬ 
leading Statements, to the effect that the world is nought. 
We are employing intellectual categories when we speak of 
the ” transmutation " of appearances in reality or the " blend¬ 
ing " of notes in an eternal harmony. All these, in the opinion 
of ^rhkara, attempt to introduce plurality and empirical dis¬ 
tinctions into the heart of the Absolute, for which there is no 
metaphysical warrant. Reality is superior to all relations. 
The Absolute remains something which we cannot translate 
into our terms. The relative, as the relative, has no place 

* S-uncivBJ^ say? t When, the Iqhoite Light hi mtnitively nealbsed. aJI 
creatuEca ftom Brahoii dowq to the leweat plast roclt into iji lliusloD litfi 
unto a dream ** i)i, 

GrlWt)i; tv itffiajkatira bandhamovya,v^JiJIr^ rfaam 1 ptir eva 
*yfit {S.B..L a.^J. 

I S.B., i t, la ; k 1, aa. 
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in the Absolute. \Mien tlia.t which makes the Absolute into 
relative is destroyed, what remains is the Absolute. Com* 
mcnting on the Mdiiditkya Upanmd, Samkata observes that 
the turiya or the fourth (integral experience) is realised by 
merging the three others (waking, dreaming and dreamless 
sleep) in it. The highest includes the rest, while transcending 
then).’ The phrase used " prapancopaiamam “ means the 
sinking of the w^rld in Brahman, and not its denial. We 
possess faculties capable of responding to orders of truth, the 
use of which would change the whole character of our universe. 
When we attain to the state of turiya, we shall have reality 
from another angle, lit by another light \ only this angle and 
tills light are absolute. When we apprehend reality from this 
angle, we see that the reality of the world is the Brahman 
itself.* What we negate is the illusory framework, and what 
remains is the real in it self, 3 Maya as concealment has no 
powder over the liberated soul. When the certainty of the 
oneness of Brahman and the Atman is reached by anubhava, 
the tie which binds us to lorms is cut, and the forms cease to 
be attractive on their own account. They may remain and 
will remain, so long as the senses are alive and mtellect 
operates, but there is no need to connect them ivith the 
intuited Brahman. When the illusion of the mirage is dis¬ 
sipated by scientific knowledge, the illusory appearance 
remains, though it no longer deceives us. We see the same 
appearance, but give a different value to it, WTien the 
illusorincss of the lUu^on is perceived, it ceases to be an 
illusion. lA'licther the forms dissolve themselves in the form¬ 
less or show themselves to be mere appearances of Brahman, 
on either view the world is not a mere illusion. 

Sarhl^ra declares in many passages that the nature of 
liberation is a state of oneness with Brahman,* and even as 
the latter is lifted above all categories of experience, so the 
state of mok^ cannot be described in terms of our knowlerlge. 
Since the latter deals with distinctions of space and time, 
cause and effect, persons and things, action and suffering, it 

‘ Trayielib vdividlnlia pflrvapllrTapnvillpuen^ tuifyasy* pi^tipAttib. 
Fravilbya suggcsti Diergin^ tuid qjqE mrikur^a of otgAtion. 

‘ S.B,, L 3. 1- * Up., li 

4 EraJimftivA hi mxiktyAvastbl. 
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IS said that none of these distinctions applies to the state of 
freedom. It cannot be said tJmt the liberated live in a geo¬ 
graphical area called svarga or brahmaloka; nor can it be 
said that they last for endless tiine. For, Saitikara agrees 
with Aristotle that " endless duration makes good no better, 
nor white any whiter/'^ We cannot regard the state of 
mok§a as one of continuous activity. It is the highest experi¬ 
ence where all intellectual activity is transcended and even 
self-consciousness is obliterated. TJie soul is lifted above the 
wheel of the world, the saitisaracalcra, with its perpetual 
rhythm of growth and decay, birth and rebirth, and achieves 
that experience of eternity which Boethius defines as " the 
total and perfect possession of unlimited life at a single 
moment."* Freedom consists in attaining to the state of 
universal ^irit, sarvatmabhJva (literally all-sclfness), or 
Brahman, which is lilted above all distinctions of tlie empirical 
world,J The state of inok$a is " none other than one's own 
inJierent nature as Brahman, and is not an acquired state like 
svarga (paradise) It has been taught in the scriptures (£ruti), 
and even stands to reason, that Brahman is of one nature, 
and therefore liberation is of one sort, whether obtained by 
Bralima or man. The sMokya (or being in the same world 
as Brahman) and otlier specilic I^ds of liberation inenttonedj, 
are acquired results, and therefore admit of degrees of excellence 
according to the quality of w’orsJvip, but liberation (mukti) is 
not of that nature." ^ Since Braiunan is present every¬ 
where, within everything and is the self of everj'thing , , . 
it is altogether impossible that it ever should be the goal of 
the process of going. For we do not go to wliat is already 
reached; experience tells us that a person goes to sometliing 
different from him.” S The worshippers of personal God may 
have to go to Brahmaloka, but not those who have attained 
moksa.‘ 

AIok$a b described negatively as tile state of freedom where 
there b neither day nor night, where the stream of time has 


■ NicAoma^hEatf Mihitt, i 

■ Quoted jn Eveli^n UnderMir» JatopiHu Todi, p. 443, 

1 Sa aan/itniabMvat •i'VMMisaindharuiatltabrahniasvarilnatvam 
(S.B., Tail. Up,. IL 1), 

I S.J3., iv. j. i<. SMfckoiii. 

‘ S,B., iv. 3. ?-a, 
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stopped^ where tho sud and the stars are swept away from 
the sky. The distinctions of knowledge have no force in it. ■ 
It is like the heaven of tile Christians, an inheritance incor¬ 
ruptible, mideflJcdi that fadeth not away. But it docs not 
follow that it is a state of utter blankness. The freed soul 
docs not see another, but sees himself in all.^ Even as Brahman 
seems from our einpirical point of view a mere nothing, so 
the state of mok^ seems to be a dead loss, a fading into 
forgetlulncss, a putting out the light and melting away into 
non-existence, of the tj-pe suggested by George Eliot in Th^ 
Legend of Jtfbal :—^ 

Quitting mortaJily, a queBcbcd sun-wave. 

The Ali-creatirsg Presence for Ms grave. 

As Sarhkara protests that Brahman seems non-existent only 
to the feeble-mindedp $o be argues that, from our cmpiiical 
point of \iew, tins becoming one with the great All sesm$ to 
be a sinking into death and not rising into Ufep but, strictly 
speaking, it is not that. There are even passages which make 
out that on the attainment of mok^ there is consciousness^ 
Taking one such* Samkara argues that individual conscious¬ 
ness (viie^’vijn^a) disappears in it and not all consciousness. 
The pure substance of Atman (vijnaJiaghanatml) remainsJ 
Similarly, he holds that only limiting adjuncts are destroyed 
in mok^, and not the Atman itself.^ Molqa is not vanishing 
into a w’aste. To uSp from our limited view point, the soul 
with its outlook confined to the body, the senses, the mind 
and the understanding, is the real; and the liberated soul 
w'hich has realised its oneness with the universal self, has 
conquered time, and reached life eternal, seems to be unreal. 
We demand an immortal life in the sense of continued per¬ 
sonal existence. Saihkara grants it to the soul whose outlook 
does not go beyond the bodyj the senses and the mind. Only 
he regards such a soul as a mere particular, a phenomenon 

i DariinSJivyaJi^MrabbdvA (5.5., L 3. 

> Muktasy&pi sarvidkiti^t ^coana Cbia. Up., 

viii. 11. 3). 

I S.B., i. 4. 33. He also quotes B[ph. Up., Lv. 50, la 5 . 5 .^ i. J. iQ. uid 
ccmLiiscDta thua t ''VBe^avijrtaaavmiSabhipriyaiu eva, oa vijOaUvinfi^ 
bhiprayani.'*- 

* UpSdbipralayam ev&jw D^tmapralayam (LL 14^, 
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among phenomena that arise and pass away. But when 
everything that characterises the finite as finite vanishes, 
when the bexly which is the sjTnbol of finitude is shaken ofl, 
i.e: when the finite is raised to the infinite level, we reach the 
true state of blessedn^ even here and now. What is posi¬ 
tively its content it is difficult to describe. C5f it, it is true, 
that eye hath not seen nor ear heard^ neither hath it entered 
the heart of man, to conceive the glory that shall be revealed. 
Yet, if mok^ is to have any significance for us, we must clothe 
the idea of inxmortaJity in the language of time and call it 
sarvStmabhava, all-sdfness.* 

Similarly there are passages wh^e Saihkara declares that 
the true nature of the individual is that of the highest lord* 
The self of the highest Lord is the real nature of the 
embodied soul: and the state of embodiment is due to the 
ILmiting ad]uncts,"^ * " Even as the imagined serpent becomes 
a rope after the removal of avidya, so the apparent individual 
soul which is stained by agency and ejsperience, love and hate 
and other imperfections^ and is subject to much that is evil, 
is transfonned through wisdom to the sinless essence of the 
highest God, opposed to all these imiperfectioiis.^* s App^y^ 
Dlk^ita quotes this passage and remarks that Sahikara evi¬ 
dently supports the view of mok^ as oneness with l^vara # 
which he himself adopts J 

The Iree4 coul is paid to be IndistjcgiiLshablo [avibhaga) from the 
highest. 

Thia indlittnguishablenesa Is interpreted in varioiifl ways* Jaimini * 

* SarvdtmabMvo mokfa uktah E^Il Up., iv. 4 . 6). 

1 p,$j^jiie|vaLjRm evTL hi iarlTa^ya p4rRnLirthik2jiL upAdtukrtaitl 

tn i^Hratvajii {iiL 4. S). A^in: Evam iDithyfl|fiiiial[|rta ewk 
me^v^rayoT bhedo na -ragtiikrto vYQina.vmd B»iiiG]fi^tv 4 vi^e^t tS.B., L j. 

See aha IjSa. Up.^ 14. 

r Yad avidy^pratyupasUilpStam apai^mljthikam jiiivftdl lUpaih kaxtrtva- 
bhokti^ar^gadvir^idofAkiJu^tijm anekiaarthAyogi tadvilayaocnA, tadvi* 
parltam. apibaUpaipiiiBtvAdi^naJcaiii avarapaiii vMyAyJl 

piatipidyate, Aarpldivilayaocufiva rajjvidlii (S.Bh, L 3^^ t^)* See Koipaiaru 
anJ on it. 

I py atispaftam muktasya Bagapjc^varabhav^pattim Iha. 

i Eev iv. It a suggested that, according to the aaekajl- 

vavSda^ naukli is pnena^ with t^vara until all am Lber^ted, when It becoineo 
identity with Biahmao. See 5 iddMffl'ai«Jn, iv^ and Krv^knaiida'i Vyi^kyd 
On it. 

t iv, 4. 3, See alie Chlo. Up., viiL i. 6; viiL 7^ u 
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rtgards the released soul aa possessing the inajiy quaUUes oi ffwiqm 
ffom sLn, tmthfuliiess of conception down to omniaclence and oinnipo^ 
tenos, Axi^ulomi takes exception to this view, and licJds that Lbe 
freed isotd has only the one positive quality of GpLrituaL energy 
(caitanyanci) and the negative one of freedom from sin.* The other 
qualities which Jaimini attributes to the freed soul are due to the 
limitaticins (upSdhis}. B^arfiyai^a sees no oontradictioD between the 
two viewsr* Sothkaca agrees with Badartya^a^ Au^uiomi gives ns 
the metaphyEicaJ truth which refuses to be squeezed into the empirical 
categories, but if we insist on an empirical description, Jaimini's ™w 
win have to be accepted. So Jaimini and Au^ulomi grve the intellect 
tnaJ and the intuition[il accounts of the otie state ot freedom. 
Bidar&ya^ap after stating the aimost inhaite power and knowledge 
which will come to the liberated aoiil after the attainment of release^ 
makes the observation that, nevertheless, none will get the power of 
creating, ruling and destrojing the univcrse» since that belongs to God 
alone.i This is consistent with the view of Madhva, who admits that 
it 13 unpossible for the suboidinate souls to acquire the infinite power 
and independence of God. EimSuuja^ with hk view of internal 
difleiences in Brahman, and eternal differences between the liberated 
soul and God, has no dhTiculty. Saihkara finds the view Inconsistent 
with the repeated dcclaratioiis of the Upani^dj that the Hbecated 
attains extrcTDo sameiiess with the pure One He becomes the 
creator of the world," and yet Bfidarayaj^ says that he cannot rule 
the world, Sarukara explains that in the state of uliimste release 
there is neither subject nor objectp neither self nor w^orid, and so the 
question of rule and creation does not arise ; but so long as we are at 
the stage of tSvaia and the souls and the worJdp mok^in the absolute 
sense is not attained, and so, in that state, it is true that the liberated 
soul has all the qualities of livara, except the power of creation, etc.^ 
According to Sadikara, he who has spLrituaJ insight obtains oneness 
with Drahmanp though the state can be desttibed by us only as same¬ 
ness with Cod. Thosep however, who do not possess spiritual insight, 
but arc worshippers of the pcrscmal ISvarap are not completely rid of 
avidyip and so obtain aU powers in the brahmalcka excepting those of 
creatoiship and nilecGhJp of the world. They retain their individualitj 
independent of I^vara, though they are filled with the spirit of God. 

Is the state of mok^^ or release from samsaia, consistent 
mth work for the world ? Sadikara is inclined to answer tliis 
question in the negativep since aU activity, wnth TVhich we are 
familiar, presupposes a sense of duality, and is not consistent 

* S.B.j Iv. 4. 6. StsB also Bfli, Up., iv, 5, ij, 

' iv. 4, 7. I V.S., iv, 4. 17, 

* The apparent contradiction between B^Ular^yapa sind the Upani^ds, 
as ako between Bome uyuigs of Bddar^yaqA (iv. a. 13 ami aad iv. 4. 
17 and Zl] is thuA rcsglved by $j;|rfiteTLr ^ 
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with the realisation of the truth of non-duality. Still* so far 
as ]ivaninuktas are concemedp activity is allo^ved. It follows 
that activity, as such, is not inconsistent with the truth of 
non-duaUsm, The libeTated> even while alive* are lifted 
above the sense of egoity* and so above the sway of the law 
of karma, and they act* filled \dth the ^nsion of the most high. 
There is not an essential antagonism between action and 
freedom. 

In tWs connection the question of the possibility of a 
return of the liberated to earth in a new existence is discussed.* 
Sages like Ap^taiatamas and others* though possessed of the 
highest wisdom* it is said* returned to bodily existence. 
Saiiikara says that they do so in ftilfilment of a mission 
(adhilmra) for the good of the world. When their mission 
is completed* their individual existence tcrmuiates, and there 
is no possibility of their return. It is* however* dear that* 
even after gaining insight into reality* we may take an interest 
in the world* though our retuni to it is of the nature of a 
visit and not habitation. Saihkarap however, insists that the 
state of liberation is opposed to that of saihs^a; and since 
activity is a general characteristic of the latter, it is not 
present in the former. 

In later Advaitap different views of mok^a make themselves felt-* 
Those Vfho hold to the theory ot one pva declare that mok^ is 
absorption In Brahman and abolitioD of the phenomenal worlds 
Including God and man.! Those who accept the theory ol the plurality 
of jSvas trace the phencnicDal world to the avidyi of each soul. Though 
this world subsides on the cessation of avidyft, it continues to exist 
tn the eye of the other unTelcstsed souls. On the theory that God and 
ttie individuals are both reflections of Biahtiian^ mok^ means the 
bre-aking up of all reflecting mirrors and absorption into the original 
itself. It is also held that, while pure spirit underlies both I^vara and 
jlvEp the latter is a kind of redection o( I^ara. Gn this view, libera¬ 
tion is not oneness with B rahman but oneness with I^vaia, so long 
as Usere are unliberated jivas. When a single face is reflected in 
many minoTs, the removal oE any one mirroT causes the absorption 
GO far of its reflection into the oiiginal; bat the face ^Hl not get rid 
of its character as the original until all the mirrors are shattered* 
Accordingly* so long as there are utnelcascd souls* release means one- 


* S.B., iil. J, 32. ■ SiddhdnIitUia, iv. 

) Eltajlvavlde tadekfijfifLiialcalpitasysL JlrdfVBJnvibhag-ldilcrtSDabttedi^ 
prapaheuya tadvidyodayo vilay&a QirviSc^Qaitaiiyar€pe^aivavH.Hthanam. 
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ness with l£vara i but when all souta are released^ livara loses his 
character as tfie biinba, or the origina]^ ajid sinks back into Brahman, 
thus secmring for all released souls oneness with Brabnian. But, since 
according tc the orthodox Advalta, there is no end cl sarhstra, release 
means oneness v^ith I^vara. 

An ioreresting questioQ about the nature cf saving knowledge is 
raised^ So long as there is knowledge, mok^ is net reachedp but 
until we obtain knowLodge of Brahman, there can be no mok^. Is 
not this latter knowledge* as knowledge^ inoonsistent with ultimata 
fruition P It is admitted that there is no knowledge in the ultimatri 
state, and the abolition of the highest knowledge itself is brought out 
by a number of similes. As the powder of hat^a fruit throw^n into 
impure w^ater carries down all its impurities and itself sinka to the 
bottom, as a drop of water thrown on a red-hot iron ball takes away 
a part of its heat and Jtsell^ disappeariB, as £re after burning a heap 
of grass is extiDguished of itself, so knowledge of Brahman destroys 
Out ignorance and is itself destroyed 

Samkara admits the possibility <rf gradual liberation (kra- 
jnamukti). Commenting on a passage of the Prahia Upani^ad, 
regarding the meditation of Aum, he says that such meditation 
leads- to brahntaloka^ where tve gradually attain perfect know¬ 
ledge.' In another place^ he argues that the worship of a 
personal Hvara has for its aim purification from sin (durita- 
k$aya), attainment of lotdsliip (ai^varyaprupti), or gradual 
liberation (kramamukti) J In brahmaloka the soul retains it^ 
separate personality. For Snmkara^ as for all the mystics^ 
the notion of a paradise where the soul b intent upon God 
and God alone^ falls short of the ideal. It may be that the 
soul sees God face to face and is flooded with Ins presence! 
but there is still the distinction between the soul and its 
object. The soul is not the object of its vision, and its finite 
and created character withstands its becoming the object. 

That Ufe eternal is aot a state of existence to follow upon 
physical death is clear from Samkara's account of jivanmukti. 
When insight dav?:ns even here on earth, liberation is accom¬ 
plished. The peffsistence of tlie body until death does not 
deceive. As the potter's wheel continues for a time to revolve 
even after the vessel has been completed, so also life continues 
after liberation, since it contains no cause to check tlm impetus 
already gained.^ Sathkara also gives the analogy of the man 

I SiddhdriialBia, ilk * i. 3. 13. 

1 S,B„ lii. t. 31 , i SrB., iv. 1* 15. 
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who sees the moon double, on account oi some defect in the 
eye, and cannot prevent himself from so doing even though 
he knows that there is really one moonJ All activiti^ are 
understood by the released soul to take place in Brahman 


XLIV 

FtTTURE Life 

Only the knower of truth attains eternal life as distinct 
from survival, which is the lot of every other soul,i Until 
eternal life is gained, our lives are bound up vrith sariisaia, or 
the weary wheel of endless becoming. Samara is the expres¬ 
sion of the time process, and the jivas are guaranteed future 
existence in this endless circuit, until they rise from time to 
eternal life by means of spiritual insight. The presence of the 
eternal shows itsdf In time as endless continuance. In the 
well-kno™ words of Plato's Timeeus, "Time is the moving 
image of eternity." Ko new arguments are advanced by 
Saihkara to prove the truth of future life. It is assumed that, 
when the physical body is annihilated, there is left behind a 
seed which brings forth a new organism according to its kind, 
^ihkara repudiates the materialist view that the individual 
soul is just the body, and with the dissolution of the ktter, 
the soul perishes.4 The soul is independent of the body, and 

> S.B., Iv. 1. 15. 

* views are put forward In later AdviitAj luch m i (i) lo the 

state of libemtioii during life pnmftive avld^ rtlaica a little ita power o( 
piojcotioit, ttie ^mpressioii of avidyii servivei ita abolition for a little 
wliile, (3) the primitive avddya existe lifeless like a burnt piece oi cloth, 
and {4^ the wDrld, includuiK the body, eto., ceiBei to exist for hijn^ See 
SidiihilHtaleia, iv. 

r E]-h, Upr« L I, Sarvaj&Htmamiim does not accept wMLe 

on earth, though aJmoat all other Advaitiiia support the coqceptLoa o^ 
jlvaximuktL 

^ If froTQ the fact that the qualities of the self persist as loug os the 
body does, it Is Inferred that they aire qualities of the body^ it may be argued 
that they axe not the qualitlea of the body, since they do oot persist after 
death, even though the body does. We caiiaot gay that, ainea perceptiim 
Id the daxlic requixeS s lamp for its existence^ theieiore it is a qnaJity of the 
Lamp. The body, like the lamp, b only a meaiks. Moreover^ the co-operation 
of the body U not always neoesary, since we perceive many things even, 
when the body li itiU -Id sleep. Thece is % difference between qualities of 
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its identity makes possible recollection etc.^ Though our 
bodies may shattered to dust, still there is sometiiing in 
us which survives ■ and it is this which determines our future 
life. The knowledge we have gained, the diaracter we have 
formed will pursue us into other lives,^ "^he moral and the 
pious rise> while the immoral and impious sink in the scale* 
The nature of the future life depends on the moml quality 
of the past life. Birth and death merely refer to the 
union of the individual soul with body and separation 
from it J 

Even the Vedic gods, according to Sariikara, are not 
immortal, for ■' the immortality of the gods means only 
existence for a long time, just as their lordship is not self- 
dependent but b tixe gift of ISvara," 4 


Saiiilcara in detail the departure of the soul after death. 

In the 5S-Veda the soula of the good pass after death into Yatna's 
heaven of light* where they lead a blissful life in tlie compftny of the 
Fathers (pitarflh)>^ and the wi^:ked who ane abut out from it pass into 
the lower darkue^ * In the Upaziiiads we read that the wise are 
carried higher and higher on the path of the goda (devay^najp onwards 
into Brahman, whence there is no return. The doers of worts go 
upwards by the path of the Fathers (pitrytna} into the luminous 
region of the moon, enjoying there the fruit of their works, and then 
descend into a now birth determined by the character of the past Ufei 
Those who adhere neither to wisdom nor to works are assigned to 
a third place, and are bom as lower animals and plants* which do not 
taste the blisa of the mooo-^ Sadikata recognises these three as 
di^eient stages in the wheel of samsara, while mokfa is somethiug by 
itself, difTerent from aU of them, \\^iilc tlie path of the Fathers leads 
back to an earthly existence, that of the gods leads to brahmaloka, 
from which there is no return. In the account of the Ch^ndogya 


the body like shape, etc., which are perceived by all. and tfacno of the kU, 
which are not ^ perceived^ WhEie it ts true thaLt from the existence of 
the body tbe piesesce of conscious qualities can be proved, nothing can 
be said about oornsckm&ness from the non-existence of the body. It may 
enter into another body and persist. IE consciousness la a qnaJity of the 
physical elnmeDta and their products, the latter cannot be objects of cod- 
scioiiancsa. Since the existence of the elements and their producta is Infcired 
from the fact that they anc perceived, we must conclude that perception is 
dilEercot fpora them. 


< S.B.. ill. j. 54. 

■ $ 3 ., ilL 4. ii, and B^h. Up., iv. 4. a. 
I S.B., il 3 . i 6 -r;r* 

I x, 14. 10. ^ X. 151. 4. 


Geo also S.B., iii. ^-0. 

* S.B.* J. 1. 17. 

7 vh a ^ Katha Up. 


X. 151. 4. 
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Upanisad,* there are only two patlis, dev^ay&na and piltya^a, and all 
tho^ w^ho are devoid of wisdom* good as well as bad, are destined to 
the latter, Sanihara adopts the theory of doobk netnbution in ttie 
beyond and in the new existence^ so as to recondle the Vedic and the 
UpaoL^jc views,* There was some attempt to distitignisb betw'een 
Verlic ritnaJ^ as entitling to a reward in the beynond, and moral lile 
to an experience od eartli.l Those who follow cnstomary morality, 
perform sacrilices. etc,, without any true knowledge, follow the way 
of the Fathers throngh the smoky regions to the fnooOp and, after 
enjoying there soirte fruit of their karma, return to a new existence 
in the world ; while others who worship the personal God and perform 
acts with knowledge, are led along the way of the gods higher and 
higher through the snn to the brahmaloka.^ The worshipper of the 
personal God partakes of lUs powers and lordship, though his dark¬ 
ness is not yet driven away,'* and his avidy^ is not yet deatroyed. 
Those who worahip lower gods also receive their reconipcrse, though 
it docs not put them on the way to the highest mok^a.i Those who 
lead immoTa.1 lives have a fall downwards,* but none of these is expelled 
from God's embrace and cast out into the desolate nothingness.? 

At death the senses are absorbed in the manaa, which merg^ into 
the vital spirit [mukhyaprinajp which in its turn b absorbed by the 
moral vehicle of the soul in the subtle body. The sonl, which has 
for its Limiting adjancts avidyS, karma, and previoua experience with 
its sfik^msiartra, leaves the body^* Thb subtle body b called subtle 
because it is said to depart through the veins. It has extension 
(tanutvam^, renders possible locomotjoii {sathcara] and tr^nspaiency 
(svacchatva), by which it meets with no obstacle in its way and b not 
leen by any.? Tbb Eubtlc body b not dissolved until liberation. 


XLV 

Religion 

It is generally said that Saihhara’s Advalta, though a 
masterpiece of intcUect, cannot inspire rcligiaus piety. His 

* V. 3.. IQ, S« S.B,, ill, 1. la-aXi > S,B., ill. 1, S. 

1 S-B., iii, 1. 9-11, ■! S.B,* iv- 3, 1-6+ 

J S,B„ iv, I. 4 ; Iv, 3, IS-16, 

* S-B, oa Ch^. Up,p Iutrodudtlou+ S« also UL i. t-7^ iS, 

7 An interesting questioiL is raised about ihe cemdition of those who 
have entered into the brahmaloka through the path of the gods, Bsdari 
holcb that they have no bodies, while jaimmi mala tains that they have ; 
and B^ldefayaoa reconciles the two by declaring that those possessed of 
lordship can subsist at pleasure either id bodOy or hqdiJcsa fotm (S.B., iv+ 
4. S-zz), 

* ii, a, 1^5* 


f iv„ a, Q-ii. 
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Absolute cannot kindle passionate love and adoration in the 
souJ, We cannot wor^ip the Absolute whom no one hath 
seen or can see, who dwelleth in the light that no man can 
approach unto. The formless (rdrakiram) Absolute is con¬ 
ceived as formed (akaravat) for the purposes of worship. 
Worsliip of God is not a dehberate alliance with falsehood, 
since God is the form in which alone the Absolute can be 
pictured by the finite mind The highest reality appears to 
the individual, who has not felt its oneness wth his own 
nature, as possessing a number of perfections,' The con¬ 
ception of a personal God is the fusion of the highest logical 
truth with the deepest religious conviction. This personal 
God is an object of genuine worslup and reverence, and not 
a non-ethical deity indifferent to man's needs and fears. He 
is regarded as creator, governor and judge of the universe, 
possessing the qualities cf power and justice, righteousness 
and mercy, omnipresence* omnipotence and omniscience* 
Holiness of character and moral beauty are prominent aspects 
of Samkara's God. He is set over against the human soul, 
who stands to him in the relation of a beloved to a lover, a 
servant to a master, a son to a fatlier. and a friend to a friend. 
The severity of metaphysical abstraction relaxes when ^rhkara 
dwells on the variety of the divine qualities by wJrich the 
eternal drawls to hims^ the spirits of the children he has made. 
Religion for ^arhkaia is not doctrine or ceranony% but life and 
experience. It starts with the sours sense of the infinite and 
ends vrfth its becoming the infinite. 5ak|atkara, or intuition 
of reahty, is the end of religion. True bhakti is seeking after 
one's own real nature.* There are many vidyas. or forms of 
contemplation advocated in the Upani^ds,? and each indi¬ 
vidual has to select one of those, suited to his temper. < There 
is unity mth regard to the object, though there is variety in 
the mode of approach. Religious worship is broadly of two 
kinds, that of a personal God, as Saguna Brahm^, and that of 
S3^bols (pratika),5 WTien the worshipper looks upon God as 
external to him, his worship is symbolic* 

' S B., ili. 3. 15, 

* Sva^variapaj 3 usaiJadhSftftm bbaktjr ity {VivekairSddma^i, 

p. SI). 

' 3. 5^ * iii, j, 50, j W. ^ 
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Tbe relation existing between the person worshipping and 
the object worshipped implies a diflerence between the two.* 
The liighest worsliip takes us to brohmaloka, where the dis¬ 
tinction bebveen the individiiaJ and the Supreme still survives. 
Only gradually is mukti attained from that condition. Religionj 
in the popul^ sense, is something to be transcended. It is 
an imperfect experience, which exists only so long as we fail 
to rise to the true apprehension of reality. It is destined to 
be absorbed ; for " when that which is perfect is come, then 
that which is in part shall be done away." Samkara quotes 
passages from the highest religious seers dedaiing the idmtity 
of the soul and A tman : " verily I am thou. O holy Godhead, 
and Thou art I." * Every philosophy of rdigion should offer 
some explanation of such declarations as " I am Brahn^n " 
(aham brahmismi), "That art Thou" (tat tvam asi), in which 
the d itferpnre between the creature and the creator is trans¬ 
cended. Samkara accounts for these by declaring that 
religious consciousness with its distinctions comes to an end 
when the goal of it is reached. A " Personal God" has 
meanin g only for the practical religious consciousness and not 
for the highest insight, t To the finite individual blinded by 
the veils, the Absolute seems to be detemiinate and exclusive 
of hi ms^tf. Bondage and redemption possess a meaning for 
the finite individual, whose oonsciouEness is fettered and 
repressed by his lower nature. If a personal God exclusive 
of the indiridual were the highest, then mystic experiences 
would become unintelligible, and we should have to remain 
content with a finite God. God is no God if he is not the 
All; if he be the AH, then religious experience is not the 
higbest.t If God's nature is perfect, it cannot he so, so long 
as man's imperfect nature stands over against it; if it is not 

■ 'pi blicnl3ldJ[ij4th^& evft (SrBr, ii 4)-^ 

t Tystiii vA aJiiinl aflini hha g awt bfun bllB^VD 

devAt« iv. [. 3)* 

1 Cp. Bi^eyS " For roe th* Absolute U nut God. God for me tua 
ptitsJde tbs rel%ioci5 ^uacloiisn-HSH BJid thnt usentiBiiiy is pr^ctio&J. 
Tbe Absolute for mo taimot be God* because in the end the Absolute ia 
related to aotMog, and there rmiuot bo a practicil relatfon between it and 
the inite will. When you begin to the Ab^lube or the uniwrse^ 

and eaake it the obiset mhgiflu, you fo that mcment bive transfornMd 
it “ {Tmih and Rtsiiiy, p. 41^). 

^ Se* Bradley : TruiA and Raalily, pp. 436 fl. 
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perfect, then it is not the natoie of God. There is thus a 
iundaniental contradiction in religioiis experience, clearly 
indicating that it belongs to the province of avidyl^ 

The acceptance of the karmahSiiri^si requires the recognition 
of the Vedic deities. They are regarded by Sariikara, who 
subscribes to the tradidonal view^ as personifications of natural 
forces, and not simply natural elements. ** The names of the 
gods like Aditya and so forth, even if they refer to light, etc.* 
compel ns, according to the scriptures, to assume spiritual 
beings corresponding (to the elements) and gifted with ruling 
power (aidvar^^a) ; for they are used in the hjmns and the 
Brahmaiias.'" » These deities act as presiding agents (adhi^ 
thSitf) of different life functions.^ Agiii is said to aid speech, 
ystyu breath, and Aditya eye. The deities are not affected 
by the experiences of the individual soul.:i At death, the 
deities do not wander with the life organs, but simply withdraw 
tlielr assisting power. The Supreme creates gods, men and 
beasts according to their merit and demerit. The immortality 
of the gods is, however, a relative (apek^ikam) one* the deities 
are involved in sarhsara and are subject to transitoriness.^ 
They are in need of sa^^ng knowledge and are dependent on 
the supreme Lord. We have cases in tlie scriplures of gods 
learning bralimavidya. The objection, that, if these deities 
are mdividualSp they are subject to birth and death, and this 
fact will affect the eternal chaxacter of the Vedas, is set aside 
on the ground that the words of the Veda do not refer to 
indi’v^duals but to general notions. The word " Indra" 
means not an individual, but a certain laiffc (sthanavi^>^) in 
the hierarchy of beings. Whoever occupies the position bears 
the name. To the objection that their tndividuaJity is neither 
real, since the gods are not seen at sacrifices, nor possible, since 
an individual cannot be at many places at the same time, as 
he should be for receiving sacrifidal offerings, ^ariikara replies 
that the gods are not seen because they have the power to 
make themselves invisibl&t and they can multiply their bodies 
a thousandfold even as the yogins do. 

While Sariikara^s spiritual faith needs no shrines and 

T S« DJ-hV;, pp, 6^-^ * Ait. Up., i. 1.4. 

t Which alonn is bhAktfj while the dcitioH aie bhQ^pai^rA^AbhataH 

i &.B., L j. iS. 
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ritual, stiU, he had a sufficient ol the historic to recom¬ 
mend them to those who were in want of them,* Unlike 
many other interpreters of the Ved^ta, Samkaxa adopts the 
philosophical, as distinct from the theological attitude in 
matters of religion. A theologian generally takes his stand 
on a particular denominational basis. As a mL:mber of a 
particular religious commimityp he sets himself to systematise, 
expand and defend the doctrines of his school. He accepts 
his creed as the truth with which his religion stands or falls. 
The philosopher* on the other hand, in so far as he is a phil¬ 
osopher, does not confine liimself to any one religion, but takes 
religion as such for his province, without assuming that the 
religion in which be is bom or w'hich he accepts is the only 
true religion* In Samkara w*e find one of the greatest 
expounders of the comprehensive and tolerant character of 
the Hindu religion, which is ever ready to asrimilate alien 
faiths. This attitude of toleration was neither a survival of 
superstition nor a means of compromise, but an essential part 
of liis practical philosophy. He recognised the limitations of 
all formulas and refused to compress the Almighty witliin them. 
Ko reasonable man can think that his sect has weighed 
and measured God and set forth the result of the process in 
its own infallible creed. Every creed Ls an adventure of faithj 
an approach to experience. It is the instrument which leads 
to the vital religious experience ; and if the reality of religious 
experience acquires a meaning for the individual w'ho sincerely 
seeks after God in this or that particular form^ it is impertinent 
for us to ask him to change his creed. Samkara was not so 
fanatical as to question the religious experiences of those who 
claim to have direct contact with God tlirough their respective 
tributes of faith and love. If men of radically difierent con¬ 
victions are able to secure the same results of moml quickening, 
peace of mind and rapport with the central spiritual reality, 
he allowed them to have their own views. As one of the 
greatest religious geniuses of the ivorld observed, By their 
fruits and not by their beliefs ye shall know them/' It 
does not matter by what names we worship God* so long as 

* It h that ^artilum on his dcath-btrd Jqt forglveac:^ fQt 

Irequentcd tempts, sintc by doing ht bad s«eme 4 to deoy iht 
omniprescntc ot Cod^ 
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we are filled wilh the spirit of God and fervour for service. 
The One reality is spoken of in various ways, according to 
the diversity of the human mind (matibhedat),* Wlien we 
seek to express that which lies beyond phenomena, we invent 
s>'iiibols bodying forth our needs as best we may, Sathkara’s 
freedom from religious iUusions and his deep-rooted huinajikm 
led tiim to take note of men's dreams, which seem to be the 
only things of value in the w'orld of mayi- He refused to 
turn propagandist or loiver his philosophical standards in order 
to widen his religious appeal, Hinduism, as Saihkara under¬ 
stood it, allowed room within its pale for all the dffierent 
types of thought arid temperament. He is called the 
tasth&pan3c^a, or the teacher who established the six creeds.’ 
In matters of religion it is easy to take the high-fliTng idealistic 
line, ignoring all the facts of the earth, as it is equally easy to 
take the crudely realistic line which repudiates all ideals; but 
it is diificult to combine a clear-eyed realism with a steadfast 
loyalty to the ideal, and tlus is what Samkara attempted. It 
is a unique phenomenon for a religious tcadier to justify sLx 
different religious systems, a phenomenon possible only in 
Hindu India. As Vidyaranya says, men have identified God 
with all sorts of objects, from the immanent ^irit to stocks 
or trees.4 While the foQowers of Vai^ijavism, Saivism and 
S^taism, etc., were quarrelling one vrith another, Satiikata 
lifted these popular failJis from out of the dust of mere polemics 
into the lucid atmosphere of eternal truth. He gave a coininon 
basis to the prevalent forms and related them all to the central 
co-ordinating idea. He emphasised the religion of truth rooted 
in spiritual inwardness. The truth mtended by all religions 
is the Atman : and, until W'e recognise the oneness of our self 
vrith the reality that transcends all these Imperfect charac¬ 
terisations, we shall revolve in the drde of saihsara. From 
his philosophical point of view he dedares that, though the 
Absolute is visualised in many ways, the underlying reality 
is the same. There are no degrees oi reality, though there are 

■ Harisiufi, p. iS. 

* The Sajvn, the the SBofa, the SiktA, tbe and th* 

Klipali cniwtla. 

i Ad taryiniiiiiim avL isiji 
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degrees of truths i.«, our wajrs of cximprehending the real. 
He did not jump to the conclu^on that there b no God at all, 
for if there were, men would not differ in their ideas of him. 
The differences are due to men's limitations.^ Thus he was 
singularly free from both scepticism and fanaticism. He 
showed his sincerity of conviction by composing hymns to 
the different deities, hymns which are hardly surpassed for 
their moving power. This does not, however, mean that he 
justified all forms of superstition and idolatry. He repudiated 
vehemently some pernicious practices wliich became associated 
with religion. By tlie inculcation of his Advaita doctrine, he 
helped men to interpret Cod in terms of spiritual value. He 
bad faith in the power of the mind to grasp the truth, if ive 
persist in acting up to our best lights, His attitude to the exist¬ 
ing rcli^ons was both sympathetic and critical. Saihkara aims 
at interpreting Hinduism to the new age in such a manner as 
to conserve, and even assert more clearly than hitherto, its 
distinctive message. Witliin this larger intention we may 
possibly discern the idea of unifying the people of the country. 
But he did not seek to bring about this unity by insisting on 
strict outw'ard organisation or inward beliefs. He tried to 
bring it about by a isidcr comprehension. By lading stress 
on the personal character of reli^ous experience, he broadened 
and spiritualised Hinduism. Id reinterpreting Hindu thouglrt, 

* i. T. 20r Thens Ia ^ La Bafoa vi>ii H£l|«rs latat work 

whizh repreBcnts iiv the niatterr It seems clear tbat 

the apparently endless vaHatbpcia which CidJt budu] taneously between 
one entire religion and another entire religionn and evea between sdnglp 
mind and aingla Mind, or which ahaw succesaiwiy In obd and Ihc SAmxt 
religion, and even in one and the mne mind, indeed that the crude child^h- 
peas of much that mnat individuals and most reJigions think and represent 
their experience and Ite object to be, do not, of ChemselvH^ condenid the 
position that a ^reat trans-subjective superhuman Reality ij being thus 
varioualy and ever inadequately, yet none the less actually, apprehended 
by 9Uch groups or persons. The Reality extant and acting upon and within 
the world distinct from the human mind, and upon and within those human 
minds and spirits themselves, can md«d bo taken, as the deUxmining 
occasian„ object and cause of man's long search for and conlinuous rehnding 
uf God: of the gmduaJ growth in depth and in delicacy oi man's religious 
appreheaslDns; of man finding his full rest and abiding base in the religious 
experience and certainty alone J and ol mpn simultaneously beconnEng ever 
more conscious both of the need of the best and of the inadequacy of ad 
human categories and definitious to expresi this really experienced Reality " 
*PAilosophy of Rehgion^ pp. 44-45)+ 
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he soinetiines found & plEice for those elements in it which 
are apparently inconsistent with his own views. 

After the tumtilt and stonn of the polemical pericd came 
the Advaita <A ^tnlcara, with its elemental calm ajid per¬ 
suasiveness of rational con%'ictioa. It does not dictate or 
dogmatise, and its stately and mature affinnations carry the 
weight of sincere endeavour and ripe reflection. It grounds 
religious reality in the centre of man's consciousness, from 
which it cannot be dislodged. The sole spiritual vocation of 
man consists in the discovery of reality, and not what serves 
our temporal ends. This discovery demands a complete 
abandonment of the egocentric and the anthropocentric points 
of view, in an absolute surrender of man's vain and inordinate 
pride in bis own impcftance. We must relinquish all attempts 
to envisage God in terms of our limited knowledge and experi¬ 
ence. God exists for himself, first and foremost, and not for 
us merely. Our logic and our ethics mahe God an instrument 
for the advancement of our ^ds. Such an instrumental view 
of God, formulated by the w'eak mind of man to advance Ms 
petty plans, may do honour to man, but it is not a compli¬ 
ment to God. ^amkara w^ould in a manner endorse Spinoza’s 
dictum that he who truly loves God cannot wish that God 
^ould love him in return. 

If ^amkaia's Advaita seems to us to be abstract, it is 
because we are content to dwell on a level lower than the 
higliest that is possible for us. ^arhkara’s repugnance to 
antliropornoiphism makes liis religion appear a little cold. 
But if we deny will and knowledge to the absolute spirit, it 
is not so much a limitation of the Absolute as a consequence 
of its perfection, Edigious feeling is by no means lacking in 
Saihkara. It finds frequent expression in his writings in a 
manner which is often aficcting and sometimes rises to fervour. 
But our popular religious views are not exempted from his 
dialectical criticism, ajtd our views of God are shown to be as 
unstable and fugitive as we ourselves, 

Wlien all is said, we find tltat Samkara has combined a 
penetrating intellectual viston into things divine with a spirit 
of mystic contemplation. With ^'uhkara for our witness, it 
is impossible to say that a vigorous play of the intellect is an 
impe^ment to mystical contemplation. He also shows that 
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freedom from external occupations is not a necessary chat* 
acteristic of contemplative lives. He reconciles the personal 
or mystical. the institutional or authoritarian, the intellectual 
Or pliilosoptiical dements of religion with one anothert 


XL VI 

Conclusion 

The Upani 5 ads speak with the double voice of philosophy 
and religion. They represent the highest reality as Absolute 
and God, Brahman and ParameSvara. They speak of ^va- 
tion as becoming one with Brahman as well as dwelling in the 
city of God. Negative di^riptions of Brahman as well as 
positive characterisations, which axe to be met wth in the 
Upanisads, are aUo found in every great religious literature. 
The mystics. Jewish, Christian and Muslim, bring to us reports 
of the one darkness wliich is beyond what the tongue can 
tell: others relate to us the fullness of God. V\hile the 
thinkers and mj’stics emphasise the illimitable character of 
God, the religious devotees look upon God as friend, helper 
and saviour. Every philosophy of religion has to take into 
account this dual nature of all rdigious experience and justify 
it. The problem which Samkara set to himself, though it 
arises from the limited context of the religious experience as 
recorded in the Upanijads, has a universal interest, and the 
solution at which he has arrived seems a satisfying one, if 
all the elements are to preserve thdr equipoise, It is essen¬ 
tially a philosophical solution, since Saihkara lifts us, through 
the power of thought which alone can reconcile and ennoble 
the different sides of life, into the ideal of joy and peace. It 
is true that he admits that thought cannot solve all the 
problems, but stands in need of an intuitive grasp of reality. 
While Saihkaia willingly bosvs before the mysteries of hie, he 
docs not hanker after mystery for its own sake. At the 
centre of Samkara’s ^stem is the eternal mystery oi creation, 
a mystery in which every movement of life and every atom 
of the w'orld is impUcated. 

If instead of regarding the world as some tiling for the rise 
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of which we cannot offer an adequate explanation, we at the 
same time, foUon'ing the lead of some later Advaitins, dismiss 
it as a cosmic iliusion which has somehow arisen to afllict us, 
deluded mortals of an evil dream, Uum the system becomes 
unsatisfactory. But such a \iew is hardly fair to ^mkara. 

^aihkara's system is unmatched for its metaphysical depth 
and logical power. Thought follows thought naturally, until 
Advaitism Is seen to complete and crown the edifice. It is 
a great example of monistic idealism which it is difficult to 
*ncct ivith an absolutely conclusive metaphysical refutation. 
SaiTikara. holds up a vision of life acceptable in the highest 
moments of poetry and religion, when wc are inclined to 
s^mipathise with his preference for intuition to the li^t of 
the understanding. So long as he remains on this high ground, 
he is unanswerable. But a lingering doubt oppresses the large 
majority of mankind, who very rarely get into these exalted 
hfdghts. They feel that it is unjust to leave in such high 
disdain the world in which they live, move and have their 
bdng, and relegate it to ajfilina or darkness, offering merely 
as a solace tliat all disagreeable appearances will quickly 
vanish in the eternal light. For them the all-transforming 
sunlight of the heights is spurious, and they declare that 
Saihkara’s system is one of mystical indifference to fact. 
That human suffering will be healed, that tlic whole world 
will vanish like a pitiful mirage, that all our trouble is of our 
o^vn making, and tliat in tlie world's finale all people will find 
that absolute oneness which will suffice for all hearts, compose 
all resentments and atone for all crimes, seem to many to be 
pious assumptions. The entranced self-absorption w'hich arms 
itself with sanctity, involves a cruel indifference to practical 
life hardly acceptable to average intelligence. Samkara knows 
all this, and so gives us a logical theism wiiich does not slight 
the intellect, does not scorn the wsdom of ages, and is at the 
same time the highest intellectual account oi the truth.' Wliat 

• Cp. Plata: ■' If then, amid Ui« many apuiiona about th« gtida and 

Use generatioii qT the uDiratsc, wc art not aisle in every mspcct to render 
aU our ideas coa^atent witti each other and precisely acciiriite^ no one need 
be sniprised. Enough if we arc able to give an account which ia no le» 
likely than another; for wo mast xemember that I who speak, and yoti who 
judge oi what I say, arc coortal men, so that on these subjects we Bhnuld bn 
iati^cd with a likely story anddcEnaad notkiug more p, 17, E,]. 
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is the rcHation between the absolutism of intuition and the 
empirical theism of logic^ 8aihkara does not tell us lot, as 
Goethe wisely observed, " man is bom not to solve the problem 
of the universe, but to find out where the problem begins, and 
then to restrain himself t^dthin the liinits of the comprehen¬ 
sible/' 8aih]cara recognises that there is a region 'which we 
cannot penetrate, and a wise agnosticism is the only rational 
attitude. The greatness of Saihkara's achievement rests on 
the peculiar intensity and splendour of thought with which 
the search for reality is conducted, on tJie high idealism of 
spirit grapplin g ^vith the difficult problems of life, regardless of 
theological consequences, and on the 'vision of a consummation 
which places a divine glory on human life. 

Supreme as a philosopher and a dialectidan, great as a 
man of calm judgment and wide toleration, 8ajhkara taught 
us to love truth, respect reason and realise the purpose of life, 
Twelve centuries have passed, and yet his influence is 'visible. 
He destroyed many an old dogma, not by violently attacking 
it, but by quietly suggesting something more reasonable, 
which was at the same time more spiritual too. He put into 
general circulation a 'vast body of important knowledge and 
formative ideas which, though contained in the Upani^ds, 
were forgotten by the people, and thus recreated for us the 
distant past. He was not a dreaming idealist, but a practical 
visionary, a philosopher, and at the same time a man of 
action, what we may call a social idealist on the grand scale. 
Even those who do not agree with his general attitude to life 
will not be reluctant to allow him a place among the immortals. 
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THE THEISM OF rAMANUJA 

lotmtucticiii —^The —^life— ^IliitoTy asd lit«T»tiiiv— 

—YidavaprakSia—^Tbe Prami^a*— InipUcationa ixf itSalnuja’A tli«oqr 
of knowtedgc— Cod —'III* iodividiMl soolr— ilatter^-Creatioo —^Etfiks 
and leUgioo——C«actal c^timatA, 


I 

iNTRODUCTrON 

PurLOSOPHY has its roots in man's practical needs. If a 
system oi thought cannot jusliiy iundamentnl human instincts 
and interpret the deeper spirit of religion, it cannot meet 
with general acceptance. The speculations of philosophers, 
which do not comfort us in our stress and sufiering, are mere 
intellectual diversion and not serious thinking. The Absolute 
of Saihkara, rigid, motionless, and totally lacking in initiative 
or indueace, cannot call forth our worship, like the Taj 
Mahal, which is unconscious of the admiration it arouses, 
the Absolute remains indifierent to the fear and love of its 
worsluppers, and for all those who regard the goal of religion 
as the goal of philosophy—^to know God is to know the real— 
Samkara’s view seems to be a finished example of learned 
error. They feel that it is as unsatisfactory to natural 
instincts as to trained intelligence. The world b said to be 
an appearance and God a bloodless Absolute dark with the 
excess of light. The obvious fact of experience that, when 
weak and erring human beings call from the depths, the 
helping hand of grace is stretched out from the unknONvn, 
is ignored, ^thkara does not deal justly with the living 
sense of companionship which the devotees have in their 
difficult lives. He declares tliat to save oneself is to lose 
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oneseli in the sea of the iiiiknD;^^!. Personal '('ahies are 
subordinated to impersonal ones, but the theist protests that 
truth, beauty and goodness have no reality as sdf-existent 
abstractions. An experience that is not owned by a subject 
is a contradiction in terras. Truth, beauty and perfection 
speak to us of a primal mind in whose experience they are 
eternally realised. God himself is the highest reality as well 
as supreme value. Moreover, the innermost being of God is 
not solely the realisation of eternal truth or the enjoyment 
of perfect beauty, but is perfect love which expends itself 
for others. The value of the finite world to the Spirit of the 
universe lies in the spirits to whom he has given the capacity 
to make themselves in liis own image. The spirits themselves 
possess a value in the sight of God, and not merely their 
degrees of intelligence or virtue, abstractly considered, which 
they happen to realise. It follows that they are not made 
sinrply to be broken up and cast aside. 

KamSnuja concentrates his attention on the relation of 
the world to God, and argues that God b indeed real and 
independent; but the souls of the world are real also, though 
their reality is utterly dependent on that of God. He believes 
in a spiritual principle at the basis of the world, which b not 
treated as an illusion. He insists on the continued individual 
existence of the released souls. Though the world of matter 
and the mdividual souls have a real exbtence of their own, 
still neither of them b essentially the same as Brahman. 
For, while Brahman is eternally free from all imperfection, 
matter is unconscious, and the individual souls are subject to 
ignorance and suffering. Yet they all form a unity, since 
matter and souls have exbtence only as the body of Brahman, 
i.e. they can exist and be what they arc simply because 
Brahman is their soul and controlling power.’ Apart from 
Brahman, they are nothing. The individual soul and inani’ 
mate nature are essentially different from him, though they 
have no exbtence or purpose to serve apart from him or his 

E ** Everything ia thk ^orld, wbttfafrr bidJviduaJ sotiLs or nisiteTial things, 
form the body of the aopreme soul, [ind theneiore the above can be said to 
possess A body Tiaconditiop.aJiy (aLctipidhikafartra-^tinnl). For wry 
reason competent persons can the body of teAdmits (iastm),. having Brahman 
toc Its su b^ect-Esattaf 'i4rtraba,' 
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service, So Ramanuja's theory is an advaita or non-duaJism, 
though \sith a quaJification (viSesa), m. that it admits plurality, 
since the supreme spirit subsists in a plurality of forms as 
souls and matter. It is therefore called ViH^fadvaita or 
qualified non-duaJism. 

In ethics also tliere was a protest against the inteHectualism 
favoured by the followers of SanikaTa and the ritualism of 
the Mimamsakas. Even as early as the age of the Rg-Veda 
we found that gods were sometimes entreated by prayer and 
at others compelled by ritual. The sacriheiat cult had always 
to contend with the devotional worship of the Supreme through 
symbols^ ori^nally in groves and later in temples. In the 
sacrihcial religion of the Vedas, the priest who officiates is 
more important tlian the deity. But the dative case offers 
no solace to the aching hes^. Kumarila, moreover, the 
Brahmin architect who tried to build a stable society out of 
the chaotic conniitions left by the disintegration of Buddhism, 
sought to strengthen the Brahmanical cult by lading the 
foundations of caste solid and strong in a system wherein 
only the three upper classes were allowed to perform sacrifices, 
while the people at large were left to their own devotional 
cults. Hence the reaction against the Mimarhsakas led to 
the development of the theistic religions of Vaisna^nsm, 
Saivism and ^ktaism, which laid little stress on considera¬ 
tions of caste, race or social status. Theism has implicit in 
it the social hope, As children of the common father or 
mother, we arc all on the same footing. All men, high or low, 
are equally precious to the parental heart. 

Though Sarhhara did not mean by jhana theoretical 
learning, there was a tendency among some of his disciples 
to make religion more an affair of the head than of the heart 
or will,' They shut out from eternal life the soul that is 
MTOng, as weli as the soul that is mcked. The mechanical 
repetition of the formula “ I am Brahman " is a sorry sub¬ 
stitute for intelligent devotion. Hence tlje emphasis on 
bhaktJ by the thebtic systems, including the four Vai^rtava 
schools,* Despite doctrinal differences, these are all agreed 

I Cp. Vikyirthajarnanatrad uartam tti ii. 45). 

« Srbaihpradrya of RluSnuja, Brabmasattlpmlaya nf .Madhva, Kudll- 
iia^l^prad&ya af aod SannkAfli^H rtipradlya of Nuribirkar. 
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in rejecting the conception of maya, in regardirg God as 
I>ersonal^ and the soul as possessed of inalienahk individuality, 
finding its true being not in an absorption in the Supreme 
but in fellowship with him, 


II 

The Agakias 

As the native inhabitants of India came more and more 
completely under the Arj^an influence, there was a great 
extension of the Hindu religion. The higher Dravidian and 
the lower aboriginal peoples both helped to modify the old 
Vedic sacrificial cult in favour of temple worship and public 
festivals. As new tribes were assimilated, new sects were 
formed, each with its own marks (tilaka)* its mode of initiation 
(dtk^a}, its teacher (guru), its ^vatchworda (mantras) and its 
scriptmes (i^traa). Very early in its eaxeer Hinduism 
developed the important cults of Vai^oa^vism, Saivism and 
S^laism, with thdr distinctive scriptures, the Paficaratra 
Samhild, the Saiva Agapta and the TatUm. 

The Afitroas are generally divided into four parts, called jfSana or 
knowledge, yoga or conceatradon, kriy^ or the acts rclatiag to the 
founding of temples and the iastaUiag of MolSp and carya or the method 
of worship.^ It is clear that tlie Aganms deal with religions which 
believe in image worships since they lay down elaborate rules about 
the constmctiDn and the consecration of temples. The ^Ihtas were 
practically one with the Saivaa, except that they dUBg to certain 
primitive practices and worshipp^ Salcti, the consort of Siva. The 
conception of God with wife and cMldrea is one of primitive thought, 
which 13 necessarily anthropomorphic. The S^ihlUiya thcow of 
puni^ and prakrti offered a philosophical jostificatioii lor SakU, 
the principle of life and exprvssionH As Siva is unkno^'ablep un¬ 
approachable and entirely inactive, Satii, who is oner with liiiUt ever 
active, became the source of divine grace. 

From the TamU works of NSJadiyiLr, SlIappathikAram, Ma^ime- 
ghalai and Kural, it is obvious that the Buddhist and the Jnina 
religions had conalderabLe inJuence tn South India in the early cen* 
tnrics of the Christian era. According to SllappathikSjram {first century 
A.D.Jp there were Vi^u temples, Buddhist VihAras and Jaina places 
of worship^ In the city of KAveripatnam^ Aiokasent his misslonaiiea 


1 SeiinAlrJ. 1. X. 0; H. t* j £ ill. U 6; iv. r. i. 
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Id the third ceDtury b.c.^ and abont ths saiDc time BhadraMhu, 
accoidLag to tbe traditLon, kd a migiatioD of the Jains to the Sootii 
with the Mauiya King Caadragupta. But Buddloain and Jainism 
could DDt Satisfy the Dravi^ian teuiperaoieat, ^hich loaded for a God 
who could receive and reward passionate devotion^ Tht monotheistic 
cults of Vaif^avlsoi and Sftivism developed, and the saints of the two 
schools were much iaiucaced by the tcspcctivo AgamaSp 


III 

The Pura^jas 


The Puranas are the religious poetry of the period of 
the schools, representing through myth and story, symbol 
and parable, the traditional view of God and man, cosmogony 
and social order. They were composed with the purpose of 
imdennining, if possible, the heretical doctrines of the times. 
They are eclectic in thek character, mixing up philosophical 
doctrines with popular beliefs, Vy^ is reputed to be the 
author of the Puranas** They regard themselves as con¬ 
tinuing the tradition of the Vedas.* The PurSnas,! though 
they refer to philosophical doctrines, do not aim at systematic 
development. Their main object is to convey the lessons of 
ancient thinkers, especially those of the VedSuita and the 
Samkhyo* Their name indicates that they are intended to 
preserve ancient (purlqa) traditions* They are all thdstic in 

■: Sonig of tbecn trace tbclr autbchrabip to S« Fadma P., L x8, 

* Vayu F.f L IT. 194 , 

I Tiif pdiicipal arc eigbteen lo iiumbcr, Bblgavat^ 

BbAgavata iiio» tbau tbc Dt>vl Bb^avata), NOnidlya, 

Padma, VaiOfui ar? Va4^va In chAracter, while Sivw, 1^8^, Skan^la, AgeU 
[or Vayii according to otber accouutil^, Matsya, Kdrma are Saivi In their 
empbaiti. The othern, [or Sauraji Br^mAgiE^a, BrahiiiavBivaj~ta 

[which exidti Bhavi^a aod VimaDa deal with Brahmi. 

They ext abo c^led rgspectl^xly SSttvDcai oiiqi |t§jasa. Sm 

Maiiya F., These are the MaMpufhv^j whHo there are other secondary 
ones called UpapuiiL^aa, ^ach Purina is aald to deal with vatgar pratisargia, 
v ftifiiSA DmDvaiitafa and vamilSiiucantjar The Purify are later than the 
epics, and the earliest oX thEca nxiated before the Cbri^tiaii era. though they 
Were altered a good deal subsequently. They '' must heve ejiisted at least 
as early as the bcginniiig of the Mth ceatury u.C., and thia lower limit would 
be ahiited 150 to 200 years earlier if a prior date is given to Apastamba."* 
ter : Indian Hisiaficoi TradiHan, p. ^r]- Ch^. Up., uL 4. 2 1 



t. Brih., xl. 5. 6^. S: jlWAifSsfra, L 5^ amcag others^ refer to the Pur^aa. 
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character^ and recognise tbe distinctions of matter, soul and 
God, The conception of trimurti comes into pnominence, 
though each PurUna is interested in emphasising the supremacy 
of one parLicnlar aspect, or Siva. In a Purana^ which 

insists on the supremacy of Visnu, Siva and Brahma worship 
Vi|nQ, and even declare that those who adore Vispu are dear 
to themselves.* Siva says to Praceta^, according to the 
Bfidgavaki Ptirdf ^: " Dear to me is he who has resigned 
himself to ^ God is the sole source, support and 

temiination of the w'orld.3 The Puraoas ^ve to the highest 
deity, whatever it be called, all conceivable perfections. 

Who can describe him w'ho is not to be apprehended by 
the sense, who is the best of all things, the supreme soul, the 
self-existent, who is devoid of all the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics of complexion, caste or the like, who is exempt from 
birth, vicissitude* death, decay or increase, w^ho is ahvays 
and alone* who exists everywhere and in whom all things 
here exist, and who is therefore named Vasudeva ? 4 The 
S5.rhkhya acootmt of prakrfi and its development is accepted* 
wdth the reservation that praJqti works in obedience to the 
will of the supreme spirits Prakrti is sometimes deified as 
the loving consort of the Father God. At the heginning of 
the third chapter in Maitreya asks Par^^ra 

** how creative agency (sargadikartftvam) can be attributed 
to the pure Brahman," and the answer is given that the 
whole world is in him, even as heat is in flre.5 The Puraijas 
adnut the reality of the w'orld and refer to the conception of 
may a only to condemn it.^ 

In religion we find a dear departure from the Vedic 
worship, consisting of prayer and sacrifice, to image-wrorship 
and bhakti. The ethics of the Puranas is not different from 
the traditional one. It accepts the doctrine of karma and 
rebirth and the possibiUty of release through virtue and 
wisdom. Devotion to God* and not assent to dogma* is the 
essence of bhakti, w'hich is said to be the most effective means 

I Cp. P-i K. 2. 3. SolctiLya CAiltasy^ briLhmavi^^Etikv^niiilLit^ 

(L $}, See also L 3 . 23. 

^ Bbof^Bvanbi^ v 2 ^udcvBin firapaftnB^ sa [^rlyo hi Die (iv+ 3^. 3$}^ See 
alscp Wn 34. 50. 

i Fiftiw P., i a. 4 - * 3 L 3 . 

■ P^ma vi. 
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of salvation m tliis Kali Bhakti can move mountains * 

nothing is impossible for it.* Dhruva is ad^ust^d by his mother 
to be goodj piouSj. friendly and eager to do good to living 
creation J " Know him to be the devotee of Vi^^u who never 
deviates from the duties of his caste, who looks mth equal 
vision on friend and enemy^ who takes nothing which is not 
hb own, who hurts no beings and vvho is of unblemished 
mind/" ^ The society decays when property confers rank, 
wealth becomes the only basis of \drtuei passion the sole 
bond of union between man and woman^ falsehood the source 
of success in life, sex the sole means of enjoyment, when the 
outer trappings are mistaken for the inner spirit. S Such a 
state of society calls for a redeemer Mok^ is equality with 
God (i^varasadT^yam).® Ram^uja^s faith was much influ¬ 
enced by the Vi^7}u and the Bhdgavaia Purdims, 


IV 

LrFE OF Ramanuja 

Rlrtilnuia was bom m SrfperurhbudQr in the year A.P. lotj. He 
seems to have lost hiS father while young. After leceiving the general 
traituag given to boys of his class, he had a course in the Vedanta 
under Yidavaprak^^ of Cotijeevaram. but he could not support ttie 
Lnterpretaticiirs of YSdava on all point^+ A]avand£r, the fmnous head 
of the mutt a.t Sitrangsm, was impressed by It^manuja.'s le-amiog^ and 
thought of installing turn in the apostolic seat at Sifnuigam. When 
Ajavandar drew near his end, his disciples sent Fenanaihbi to bring 
E^Inuja. By the time he arrived^ the master was no morcp and 
the tradition relates that, when RSm^oja approached the bodyp he 


1 BkiLgauaia, joL 5?. The BhagaBota distinguish^ the difEerent stepsi 
to bbakll. 

imvauam klrtanuih amara^Lim] padasevmfiunl 

Aicanarb vaadaaaih diasyaiii sakbyam Itnfianivcdsuam (viL 5. 33). 
* L 1 J*H, K tu * ill 7+ 

t Artha evlbbijanahetuhK dbanam eva ale^^dhariuftbetub. abhin4cir 
eva d^iiipatyasambandj ahetuh. auiiarti eva vyavaharajayaJicliih^ strftvnm 
cvti'pabhogn hetuh- - - . hrahnmsftlxani eva vipratvahetuh« liAgadhiranain 
evn ^ramabEtuh- - - (V.P.. iv. 24 . 2 [-23). 

^ In tbe yffdutui hbakti is Empkiisised+ A larger freedotn ii given to 
the fulhhnent of deains. Mantras, yontras and yogic exercues receive great 
«tU:nttaB. 
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saw three cut of tbe five of the right hand folded* The disdplea 

explained this to mean that he had three unfulfilied desires, the chief 
of which was an easy comnieiitaTy od the Brahma Suim. Kimi.rLiija 
returned to Conjeevaram and continued his usual devotions to Gexi, 
One day, iu great distress^ he asked the priest ol the temple to ascer¬ 
tain the divine will regarding his own future. The will of God was 
expressed in a verse to the effect^ ** I am the supreme reality^ ray view 
is distinction. Self'surrender is the uu^ailiug cause of salvation^ 
individuaJ effort not being essential, release will come in the end. 
Perianaihbi la the best of the teachers.'* ■ God spoke thus or Rim^uja 
heard the voice and act hia heart to obey. He met PenanainM at 
MadhUT^ntakam^ and waa initiated by him Into the mysteries of the 
Vedi^nta. Great men are often unable to ind a woman auitable for 
them, and R^3iiuja was not blessed with a wife w^ho would strive for 
his Ideals and thus increase his powers. Incompatibility Id raarriage 
IS dillicult to oonceai, and R^ratnuja SOOQ felt^ as Buddha and Saiiikara, 
Plato and Paul did, that renunciation is a necessary condition for 
attaining the highest summits of human perfectiou or drawing near 
to God. When he became a safl9y3s.in, he grew very popular^ and 
the admiring world called him the prince of ascetics [YatirSjaj. 
R^mfinuja settled down at Srlrangam and acquired a full knowledge 
of the Tinivfi 3 ^o^. With the help of his disciple Kuratt§|vlrj, who 
knew by heart flie BiidhSyanavHH, BfUntnuja wrote VedJiniasMra, 
Veddrthasam^aha and Veddntadlpa, and composed bis great commen' 
taries on the Brahma SHlra and the BhagauadgfiM. The learned 
among the Vai^avas gave their approval to Rim^nuja's exposition 
of tbe BmAma and it became comnientary t^rlbh^ya) for 

the Val^n^^vas. RAm^uja toured round South India^ restored many 
Vai^uava temples and converted large numbers to Vai^pavism, 

The great thinker is the spokesman of his age, and re-livea 
in his own experience the ancient wisdom transmitted to 
him. The saints and the teachers in whose company ElimSUiuja 
speot his days moved in the region of religious life and piety. 
The liytnns of the Ajv^ were outbursts of god-filled souls, 
for whom God was not merely the author of existence but an 
intimate personal friend and guide. The religious instinct of 
R^anuja seized on the concrete idea of God as a person^ 
Both Samkara and R^^uja were great exponents of the 
Ved^ta. Their minds were driven to the same problems. 

I paraiii tattvBui ^Imm. na-atara ma hheda^, pr^p^ttir nirsiplyA 

hetub 

Nlyviyakf ca smiiir antyalcAle mok^ mahipQrflst iJiSryavajyaji. 

That all mra attain iULlvatioD at the end sf life li tfaa central lecture of thA 

PAflearim ccUgioa. See Dc^ikaV 
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their texts were practically the same* their methods were 
based on the same assumptions^ and yet their results show 
strildng difierences. Their conclusions rev^l theif visions, 
their respective apprehensions of the truthi Ram^uja trusts 
firmly to the religious instmet^ and sets forth a deeply rdigious 
view which reveals God to man through creation^ through the 
theophanies^ through the prophets, through the incarnations. 
His study of the A|vErs and Ins training by tlie AcSiyas 
helped to develop elements which otherwise would have 
remained latent in the Upani^ds and the Brahma Siiira. 
He did not for a moment fed that he was propounding a 
system of his own ; he was but expounding the wisdom of 
tlie wise of all time. 


V 

Histoky and Literature 

The Va4nava moveiueut has had a cofitmuoua history almost 
fium tlie beginning of the Epic period. In the ^-Vcda„ Vi^u is a 
soJar deity regarded as the pervaderi Imvlfig bis place in the supieine 
heaveRj The ideal ot Varu^a Is stmngly monotheistic in character. 
We have al £0 iri the Vedas the conception of the god Bbagap who is 
a bestower of auspIciDus blessings. It soon came to stand for the 
power of goodnessn and he who possessed the power was called Bhagavan, 
The religion in which Bhngavin (or Bhsgavatji is the object of worship 
is Bhagavatlsm. We have referenoes in the MrtAtlA'JfrJriiifl to the 
Bhagavata religian. Vai^TjavIsm is the development of the Bhflgavata 
religion, which Identilics Vi$oti with Bbagav-Siv The distinctive 
features oi Valsoavism are found in the Pahouitra. rcllgioa ^ meutioned 
in the MahSbharata. In the EpiCp however has for his rival 

Siva^ but in the Vi^^u Purana supremacy Is unrivalled. 

Harwaikla strengthens the Cult of Vt$nu, The Bkdgaimia Fur^i^ 
(A_n+ pDo} emphasises the Bhagavata cult centring lound K|^a. Its 
bhakti is ol an emodonal character, and the relation of God and sod 
is symbolised by that of man and maid. From the Nanaghat inscrip' 
tioo, it is dear that EhS^vatlspa found its way into South India 
some time before the first century of the Christian era. The j 

saj's that In the KaJi age the worsliippers of Nar^ya^ia wUt be numerous/ 
in Southern Indian The hymns of the poet-saints called Alvirs—f 
twelve of whom obtained canonical recognition^are commonly known 


* paramam padam. R.V., h ao, ^ I.P., pp. 4 ^, 

1 Ki. 5- 5 ®’- 40 - 

\\>JL n 22 
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as Naliyira Pmbandlmn.i Among the Ajvire are a wamait, several 
and a piince. They are succeed^ by the Acaryas cr the 
theologians, whose main objective was to establish a philDsophica] 
basis ior the worship of a personal God and faith in the saving grace 
of that God. The chief of the teachers who preceded RAminuja 
are N^thamuni and Alavandlr or Yamunacajya. Klehamnni (tenth 
century), a disciple of the last of the A]vara, is said to have arranged 
the hymns of the A|vlrs. I^ySyataitua and yofai'a^asyo: are attributed 
to him. Yamtinacarya struggled hard to defend the Vaiioava Agamas, 
and make out that they had the same purport as the Vedas. His 
chief works are; Agamapr^m&nya, MaM^iru§anin^aya^ Siddhitray^ta, 
GUdrtfuuathgrahat and 5£i>iritraina. The sacred literatune 

of the Vaispavas is often referred to as Ubhaya Vedanta, since it 
includtjd the Sanskrit PrastIJmatTaya as well as the Tamil Prabandham. 
The tradition has long been current tlisit tlie hymns of the A]vaes were 
in agreement with the Vedic scriptures. The uncorfipromising 
Advaitism of Sarhkaia mode it necessary for R^mSjiuja to reiterate 
the theistic view of the Vedas, He declares that lie is only developing 
the views contaioed iu the of Bodh^yana^ and refers to other 

teachers of hia way of thinking, 'f^hka, Braoiija,^ Guhadeva, Kapaidin 
and Bhamci.i Snihksr^ admits the antiquity of the theistic tradition 
emphasised by Rfim5nuja, Accordiiigly we may count as the ante¬ 
cedents of plulosophy some of the theistic Upani^ds, 

portions of the Muk^bkArala^ including the Nirtyaftiya section, and the 
Ekttgavadgl^d, Vi>au the Vai^i^java Agamas, the works of the 

A|vir 3 and the Aciryas. His own chief works attempt to reconcile 
the thought of the Upanisads, the Gita and the 5titra with 

the faith and belief of the Vaisoa^va saints. Though it is not easy to 
decide the exact extent o^ his oii^nality aud independence^ it must 


V, This oolkctiou, wliich oonsists of tour thousand verses {ualiyiram), is 
armngciJ In four parts^ The first, caHed Mudalijlmm, eputains the utter- 
anciH of viuioM paints as PteriAlvar and the lady The second, CiiUed 

riatiminoyL is the work of Tifumangaij and the third is the famouH 
Tu:u%*4ymoyi of Nantmilvdr. Tlic fourth, lyarpa, la a miscelhtpy 11^ the 
fii^t. Xacumal vet's Tiruvdym&yi is saJd to he the Tamil adaptation of 
the Vedas. Cp. " Vedam tainiy leyda niijHii "; also 

Krura kaJiyuge pruptc nlstiknib kaiu^lkxte 
Vispor AitofhfcyKk fhhhfltn. vedaved^jdhataltva^-it 
Stotraih vedainayaiii kartnih drfividylpi ca 
jMii5>'ati satadl ftre^tho lok^^ hitakamyay^ F.] 

Nithamupi says of Tiru%"3iyn3o^: " SahastajfikhopEnf^tsamjlgamBin . . ^ 
dr^vi[favedasagiirani/' Timvfiy'moyi has for its oentml purpose the elut. 
dation of the five topics {arthapaheakain) of the absolute reality, the indi¬ 
vidual squJ, Its relation to the i5Upneine> the destruction of the undesirabiep 
and the Teallsation of the desirable. 

^ Samkara, according to Anandagiiip refers to this writer in his com 
mencaiy on the ChSn. Up.^ ill in. 4. 

1 
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bo said thdt his attempt in the ^rstihafyii *' in substantial merit nnd 
tuiiiplcitcfscsa far outdid any previoiis effort to find in the Bmhmix Suim 
a. basis for monothebiiu'' » Eftmtfiuji's faith is more plitloi^ophical 
and restrained that of sonio of his predecessors weJl as anc- 
cessors. He did not shorr any anxiety to reject the ritual and the 
regulations of the Vedas, nor did ho make much of the mythology 
of the Purajias. Hia chief aim was to protfaim the doctrine of fiai- 
vadon through bhakti, and make it out to be the central teacfiing of 
the Upani^adSt the and the flraAwffl Sudariafia 

is a celebrated gloss on R;amanuja's 

About the thirteeiith century the distinctions between the Tengalais 
(Southern school) and the V'arjagalais (Korthem school) became acoen- 
tuated. Tlie former regard tlie Tamil Prabandham as canonical, and 
are mdiffercTit to the Sanskrit tradition. The Vajagalais accept Hie 
two as equally authoritative. The TengaJais adopt tiio danprous 
doctrine of doi^bhogya, namely^ that God enjoys sin, since it gives a 
larger scope for the display of his grace.^ The Va^agalais use more 
Sanskrit than Tamih anti adopt elements of Sakta tlicology in their 
conception of Laksml-t 

Pijfai LokaeSrya is the chief representative of the Tengalai school. 
He teaches that the grace of God is irresistible and should be met not 
merely by active faith (bhakti) but by passive surrender {prapatti). 
Entire submission to the guidance of the spiritual preceptor (ftedry- 
abhimlna) is emphasised by this school of thought. It must be said 
that tidv is not quite the same as the active and luteiliE'^i^t devotion 
taught by R^mknuja. Lokacaiya is the author of eighteen works 
called Eahasyas (secteta), of which the chief are Arikapa^c^ka and 
T^iHfsitaya. Ma^vflja ^fahimimi is the chief saint of the Tcngalais. 

Vedanta Deiika, or %''e^katanfttha (thirteenth centniy), of the 
greatest of the successors of Riminuja, is the founder of Uie Va^agalai 
sect. Though a native of Conjeevaranip he spent mwch of his life at 
^rfrangam. He was a prolific writer on many subjects, but his chief 
philosophicii works arc and io 

Tamih liis Pailiflr^raTatiRi^ and SaccaHtrarak^^ describe the principles 
and practices of the Paflcaratra school. He wrote a commentary'' on 
Srlbhatya called TaUvaiJka^ and another called Tatfisryu^tmdrtka on 
lUmilnuJa s commentary on the Gm. Hi& St^ara treats 

« Keith. Id E.R J£.. vdL X, p. 572. 

^ See 03car Wilde's Ih Projundis: Christ, through some di™ ijistirtct 
in him, seems to have Wd the sinner as bemg the nearHEl possible .approach 
to pcrfeclioTi in man. ... In a manner not yet understiXKi of the world, 
he regarded sin and sufErring as being In themselves bcautifuh holy tMnga 
aud modes of perfection." 

I They (^Ue^-o that the conscirt of Visuu is, liki^ him, uncmaled and is 
to be equally worshipped as the bestower of grace; while the Tcngalais 
lon-k upon her as created and. though di™c, mcrtly a mediairtx or channel 
of the Lard'* gracfln See A lfidd^liabhidas^ hy Govmducaiya Svamiu. J.R.A.S., 
1:910. 
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PClrva and ibe Uttam ^tUm^disiLs as parts of one whole^ and 
that karma cannot prExInce iti fruit, mdependent of divine agtrncy. 
Hia NyiiyasiddhMjaM and Tai^amuki^Slilpat with its oDmEaentary 
Sarv^rSkasiddhi^ arc useful works^ His polemical work^ 
which is an attack on Advaita phUosophyg bad an eqnaUy tell-tale 
coma^enlaiy calledCaH^dwJrufA [seventeenth century). Silniv^cSjya's 
3r^A/fiiidrAiifn£adr/)t^d is a valuable work of the seventeenth century^ 
Appaya Blk^ta, tbough a follower of ^vism^ commented on several 
Vai^ava treatisesJ KangarSniaoiuja [eighteenth centuryl wrote com¬ 
mentaries OQ the Upam^ads in the interesta of RSmanuja'a theism. 
The influence of Rlm^uja is visible throughout the later history of 
Hinduism. The movcmenti ol Madhva, Vallabha, Caitanya, RlmA- 
nanda, KaWf and NSnak, and the reform organisations ol BrahmaLsm 
axe largely indebted to Eiminiija'e thclstic ideaiisoL 


VI 

Bhaskara 

Ehaskara wrote a commentary on the Sdira called the 

Bk£bkarathdsyai about A.i>r poo,> It is not a sectarian work^ and does 
not favour eitlier ^liikara's views or th«e of PaliicarStra Vai^u^vas. 
BliAskara is an upholder of the bhedabliedavada, or the doctrine that 
unity and multiplicity are equally real.) Brahman is not an undiffer¬ 
entiated mass of pure consciousness, but possesses all perfectiona. 
The causal state of Brahman b regarded as a unity, while its evolved 
condition is one of multipUdty.i Thin|^ are non-different in their 
causal and generic aspects and different as effects and individuals. 
Non-difference does not absorb difference as fire consumes grass. 
The two are equally real. Bhaskara believes in reai evolution 
(pannSniaJ.j He regards the illusion theory as imauthentic, and 
traces it to Buddhist influence * He holds that the wwld of matter 
has real existence, though it is essentially of the same nature as 
Brahman. When mutter acts on Brahman, It serves as a limiting 


^ At a lUjfsflting uf tlie Fundits held at CoDjeevamm, be said that he saw 
no dbEmetioD belween ^va and Vi^uu, and » he clung to Siva*, 
ht^heivare vA. jagatSm adhllvane 
Janirdune vA jagadantar^tmanl 
Na va^bhedapratipattir asB ms 
Tathipj hhaktk taruoeuduAckhaxe* 

^ His views are attacked by Udayana in his (a.d. 980), 

I For a criticism of it, sec R.B,, i 4, 

i KAryarffpeUa nfluitvun, abbedab Bh^kara on L i. 4. 

r Bliiskailyii tu ddacidaiMavibhaktaiQ bmhmodravyam addadi^iia 
vfknyate {Smdrfkasiddki, liL 17). 

* Mahij'iiiikabauddhPgittiJtam m^ylvldam. Bhl^ on L 4. 
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;idjunct tn the fom of body and and results In the rise of 

Individ naJ flotds. He admits the leaUty of and does not 

trace them to avidyl. The jiva is naturaily one with Brahman, wtkile 
its difEerenee from Braliman is due to limitations.* The rdation of 
jfvaa to Brahman is illustrated by the analogy of sparkt ind hre. 
The life of saihs^ra is based on the confusion between Brahman and 
the up&dhia. Through virtue and piety, we caji disennunate between 
the two^ and then we are saved. Bh^kaia thinks that Brahman 
actually undergoea the suffering and the rebirth of the individual 
souls. Karma is^ sccording to bmi^ an essential means (ahga) to 
knowledge whkh results in satvatiDn, He adopts the view of 
Bim^nuja, ot more accurately^ jnSnakarmasaiaucCaya or the com- 
blnatiOD of karma and jfiana. 


vn 

Yadavapkaka^a 

T^davtipmkSAa, iot some time the |;um of RlmAnuja, %rho lived 
in til* eleventh Century a:d- at Conjeevaram. wrote an independent 
commentary leaning to the Advaita interpretation. He adopta tlte 
Brahnoapafi^aniavtda^oT tlie theory of the trarisfonnation of Brkhmaa, 
He holds that Braliman is really changed Into di (spiritj, adt fmatfer), 
and livara (God)^ H Hvatz is brought under dt, both oonsdous and 
unconsdoua forma are only different states (avasthftbheda) of one 
substance and not different substances themselves. His theory is 
called the bhedAbhedAvMa^ or the doctiine of the simultaneous differ¬ 
ence and non-difference. While Brahman undergoes changes, it does 
not forfeit its purity, Y£dava does not lind any coutr^rtioD in 
saying that a thing can be different and at the same time non-different 
from itself. He says that all things always present themselves under 
these two different aspects. They present nonnliffereiiCe so far as 
their causal substance tk^rapa} and class characters are con* 

cemed ] they pr^ent difference so far as their effected conditions 
{kS.Tya] and individual characteristics (vyakti] are concerned. Brahman 
and the world are thus both different and non-diffeient.* While 
Bbiskara believes that Brahman undergoes in a u'ay the experiences 
of the ffnite souls, YAdava contends that Brahman remains in its 
pristine exalted condition.i If we believe that the three, <kjd, soul 
and matter, are ultimate realities and not transrormations o[ Brahman^ 
we aje in the realm of misconception {bhmrrtaj. Brahman alone is 
real, and aH else is produced from Brahmcr. For Yftdava the dis¬ 
tinctions are as real as the identity, w'hile for BhaLskara the distinctions 

■ JfvaparayoA ci svibhiviko 'bheda aup^hlkat tu bbeduh* Dhiakara od 
I v. 4. 4. See also iv. 4, 15 ^ U, ^ iS. 

> Sisrv^rikttsiddk% ih. a y. 1 ou i. 1 ^ x 7 < 
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are due to tipadhis^ which are oJ course real, while the identity is the 
ulduiate truth. Saiiisfiia ia nothing more than life based on the 
wrong knowledge that cit^ adt and ^^vara are ultimately distinch 
For removing this false knowledge, b^th karma and jfi^a ore useful. 

KSni^uja protests against Y^ava,^s view on the ground that the 
distinction between Brahman and ISvaca is unauthorised. There is 
none else beyond ISvara* and l^vara is not to be regarded as a mere 
Diodihcation of Brahman. The relation of the Saktis^ or powers of 
God, souls and matter to the basis of them (^ktyliiayaj, Brahman, is 
not dear.* 


VIII 

The Sources of Kko\^t,edoe 

Ramanuja accepts perception, inference and scripture as 
valid sources of knowledge, and is indifferent about the rest. 
His followers add one or two to tlib list. Perception has for 
its object what is distinguidied by difference, possessing a 
general character which constitutes its lorm,^ 

RamJlnuja admits the distinction between determinate and 
indeterminate perception. Indeterminate perception b neither 
the apprehension of an absolutely undifferentiated object o( 
pure being, nor the appreliension of a qualified object and its 
qualifications unrelat^ to one another. It is not the former, 
since it b impossible to apprehend objects devoid of all 
elements of distinction. The essential feature of conscious¬ 
ness b dbciiminatioji, and we cannot apprehend an object 
without apprehending some special features of it. Ail know¬ 
ledge consbts in the apprehension of an object qualified by 
some spedfic quality 3 - for, even in dcterminate perception, 
only those qualities which were apprehended in indeterminate 
perception are remembered and recognised* The difterence 
between the two consbts in thb, that in indeterminate per¬ 
ception we perceive the individual for the first time, and, 
though we apprehend its class character, we are not aware 
that it b common to the individuals bdonging to the class** 

I ill. s8. 

■ Tlic extcnoal propertka *re open to perception. ’^Vlueii we * 

lound. tbe vptti ot the enr gnxA out. Air la in object ol ttte Lisht 

b. open to touch ind aight, even though devoid of smclL 
I Sivuie^vijtuvi^yBtvil aarvapfaml^ ilii 21 m (i. i. i)t 
4 T^vamuki^MpAf Iv* Jl* 
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we perceive the individual a second or a third time, wc 
recogrtl<« tite generic character as common to the whole class. 

For Ram^uja the individuals alone are real. There is 
no such thing as a class essence subsisting in them, though 
there is a resemblance (sadfiya) among the individuals, sudi 
as the arrangement of parts (saihsthtna). We frame the 
concept from the fact of resemblance. It is the resemblance 
that is the basis of the use of the same W'OmLi Vedanta 
Deiika. argues that difference in itseli (bheda) is in no way 
rdativa to the fact which it distinguishes. Accordingly, per¬ 
ception can give us a knowledge of fact as well as its distinc¬ 
tion. > These two do not determine each other and are not 
dependent on one another. They seem to determine each 
other when it is sought to unite them. But even if we assume 
all this, it is difficult to understand how there can be a diderence 
which differentiates nothing.) 

Yogic perception is not admitted as an independent source 
of knosvle^c by the followers of Ramanuja. Each sense has 
its particular sphere of objects, and, even when well trained, 
cannot grasp objects belonging to other senses. The ear 
cannot see nor the eye hear. If the Yogic perception operates 
through the senses, then it is not different from sense-per¬ 
ception; if it is independent of all experience, then it b 
invalid. 

Sm{li or remembrance is regarded as valid and given a 
separate place. We cannot bring it under perception simply 
because all remembered knowledge a^unies perception: for in 
that case even inference, which presupposes perceptual know¬ 
ledge, will have to be brought under perception. 

Inference is knowledge derived from a general principle. 
As a matter of fact, a single instance suggests the general 
principle. A number of instances helps us in removing our 
doubts. By means of tarka or indirect proof, and the use 
of both positive and negative instances, we eliminate the 
non-essentials and establish the general rule.^ The syllogism 

i Cp- thia wilh the Juni view. ■ v, 14, 

1 AbbAvm OT Is said ta an of pcTC^ptioTi, since 

Qjon-cxisteiite of 1 tliiag rpeiju itg somewtiere ebe- ThioufEh 

anupalalxibi or pon-penzfption -we Lehow that ooasoiouaoes has not always 
objects with which it Is TeIntfKl {L i. t). 

* Sarvirtiiaiiddki, iv, 47+ 
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has three members, the first three or the last three of the 
Nyiya five-membered syllogism. Comparison is not recognised 
as independent, since it is a case of either remembrance or 
inference. Implication (arthapatti) and subsumption (saih- 
bhava) are also brought under inference, 

Ramanuia accepts the authority of scripture* The highest 
reality, which is the sole cause of the world, is not the object 
of the other means of knowledge, but is only through 

the Sastras,^ Brahman is not an object of perception.* Ko 
generalisation from experience can prove or disprove the 
reality of Brahman,i Its reality, to which intelligence points, 
lies in a region beyond that which can be actually observed 
or understood by finite intelligence* Scripture is our only 
source regarding supersensuous matters, though reason may 
be employed in support of scripture*^ The Vedas are eternal, 
since at every world-epoch Ifivara only gives utterance to 
them. The smrtis and the Epics expound the ideas contained 
in the Vedas, and so they are also authoritative. The Fanc^- 
rdim A gaff ms may also be accepted as valid, since they owe 
tlieir origin to the divine V5sudcva.5 Aitihya or traction, 
when it is true* is a case of scriptural knowledge {S.gajna)p^ 

R^^uja admits that thought by itself cannot bring us 
face to face with reality. Even the Vedas give us only indirect 
knowledge. Something more is needed than the mere imder- 
standing of the words of the scripture. Intuition (sak|atkara) 
of reality, which is not the logical knowledge of it, is possible 
only in meditation bearing the character of devotion.7 V^a- 
deva and others saw the one Brahman with the material 
and immaterial objects for its distinguishing mod<s,* This, 
the highest knowledge, involves the exercise of the non- 
cognitive elements of the souL The mind has other ways 
of exploring the nature of reaUty, and all these ways are 
connected in their final purpose and first source* To realise 

* L a, I, ^ 1. 1. 3- * 11. 33 , 

4 ii, T, li, Yamunacirya adopts n itlioriopghly rationaJ view In dealing 
with rival dogmatidmi. ITecILiiiGg; to accept the a^rtion of hb appooentj 
he ceisarkB: ** A31 thi? tenchuis may carry freight with bclievtra + wc aia 
not credulous., and sa wc requite Logic to caavince ns ■ ^ p, Sa). 

I TaiHiamuktaka^^pa^ iv. m. 

* When false, it v a case of agamlbhlsa. 

T FLB., hi 2. 23, 


■ ili, a, 14, 
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the truth the nilnd must exercise aU its resources and act at 
the hij^'Iiest level oi its life. Mind at its fullest stretch b 
suliuscd \%ith reason as well as ieelmg. It b quite true tliat 
there are wrong feelings even as there are wong cognitions. 
It b also true that, m the lower levd, feelings stand isolated 
even as cognitions do. But as the cognitions are systematised, 
so are fedinga transformed and dbciplined, i.e. rationalised. 
Since the object intuited is not directly presented, the xiature 
of intuition b said to be indirect or representative in character; 
yet, so far as its immediacy and clearness go, it is not inferior 
to perceptual knowledge.'^ As we shall see, thb knowledge 
arises through divine grace in response to acts of daily worship 
and prayer, Thb b religious experience or the immediate 
awareness of the infinite. The in^vidual soul b cn rapport 
with the ultimately real. 

If all knowledge b of the real,* how does it happen that 
our knowledge sometimes does not correspond to things ? 
The object, appearing in false perception, b not illusory but 
real; for, according to the doctrine of quintuplication (pahei- 
karana), all objects of the phj’sical world are compound 
substances, containing the five elements in varying propor¬ 
tions. " That one thing is called,' silver ’ and another ' sheO ' 
has its reason in the relative preponderance of one or the 
other element. We observe that shelb are similar to silver ; 
thus perception itself informs us that some elements of the 
latter actually exbt in the former. ” Likeness in certain 
respects is the indication of a partial identity of substance. 
We perceive water in the mirage simply because water exists 
in connection with light and earth particles. When the white 
conch b seen as yellow by a person sufiering from jaundiced 
eyes, the yellowness of the eye b transmitted to the conch 
along with the rays of the organ of sight, and the white colour 
of the conch is obscured. However unscientific thb theory 
may be. it shows Ramanuja's unwUlingness to give up his 
view that knowledge is always of the real. Even in dreams, 
God creates objects for the enjoyment or sudering of the 
individual, in accordance with hb merit or dcmerit.i God 

1 R.B., iiL +. 36. 

* S 4 Jvaiii yatMjtfaam (1. i- 

I S» aiso E.Br, iiL 3. j 6. 


¥OL. n 
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*■ while producing the entire world ^ an object of fruition 
for the individual souls, in agreement with their respective 
good and e’^nl deserts, creates certain things of such a. nature 
as to become common objects of consciousness* while certain 
other things are created in such a ^vay as to be perceived 
only by particular persons and to persist for a limited time 
only. It is this distinction of things that are objects of 
general consciousne^ and those that are not so which makes 
the difference between what is called ' things sublating" and 
' things sublated.""" * It is a mistake to tWnk that some 
cognitions have false things for their objects and others 
true ones. 

Rim^uja's view seems to explain away all error. 
he maintains that all knowledge is of the realp he does not 
say that knowledge b of the whole of reality. Our knowledge 
is generally imperfect and partial. When we mbtake a piece 
of shell for silver, we notice certain features and miss others. 
In the illusion of the yellow " conch we fail to notice the 
whiteness of the conch. In dream experiences we overlook 
the fact that the objects are private and peculiar to the 
dreamer and not to others* Even in what is generally taken 
as true knowledge we ignore much that is unnecessary for 
practical purposes. While both true and erroneous knowledge 
are incomplete^ the former takes note of the features necessary 
for the interests in view and serves our needs; the latter 
fails to achieve the end in view. True knowledge is useful 
in life* The mirage is an error, not because the element of 
water is not present in it, but because the water in it docs 
not quench our thirst. Thi? hue b what represents the real 
(yathartha) and what b practically useful (vyavahlrliiugu^a}.^ 

While all knowledge b representative of some asp^ts of 
reality, it b not complete and perfect until it takes in the 
whole of reality; The possibility of error is not removed 
until our knowledge becomes complete and comprehensive, 
and the individual knower b freed from all defects. In 
sarhsara thb b not possible, though the aspiration is there. 

Ramanuja believes in an immanent necessity operating in 
the nature of knowledge. It b thb necessity winch enables 


- t I. 
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the indeterminate cognition to pass over into the determinate. 
Throiighoutp our judgments attempt to rdate the subjects to 
the larger whole. When knowledge is at its highest, i.f. when 
it reaches its goal, we shall have a single organised experience 
including a number of parts with their specific functions. In 
such a whole each member would be characterised by its own 
place and function, and, though finite* w^ould be none the less 
individuaJ and unique. The jiva, when Ireedj attains the 
ideal of perfect knowledge. 

Sarhkara is quite right in thinking that a bare identity 
cannot be grasped by thought, but thought need not be 
blamed lor not achieving the impossible. If the subject is a 
simple self-identity^ tlien the judgmeiit which asserts that 
S is P is not true, for we can only say S is S. Significant 
predication is false, and tautological judgment is uedess. 
But liamanuja asserts that while the judgment affinns the 
identity of the subject with the predicate, there is another 
equally important factor, that the subject and tlie predicate 
are different. There can be no judgment unless there be an 
identity maintaining itself through the different aspects of 
things, but the identity must manifest itsell in difference 
and overcome it. Identity is a relation, and every relation 
requires two terms- If the terms are not distinct, they cannot 
be related. The negation of all difference renders impossible 
even the relation of identity^ In absolute self-sameness there 
cannot be any talk of identity. Even w*hcii we say S is S, 
w'e make such a proposition only in answer to a suggested 
difference* Samkara argues that when we say "That art 
thou " there is the appauni between the two, and 

the judgment asserts the idefiKiy between them. But 
R™Muja cojitcnds that identity m-.d difference apply to 
terms which are on the same Icvd of reality. All identity 
is an identity m and through difference, and every judgment 
is an illustration of it- In " the sky is blue,'" " the sky " and 
" blue ” are not identical ; nor are they completely different. 
The object and the property of blueness subsist together, 
though the two have different significations. The relational 
view of thought is best adapted to tJie exposition of the nature 
of reality, since the real is a perfect sjBtcm determined by 
and detemimlng its contents. It is a false standard of intelli- 
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gibility that regards the rational nature of thought as a defect. 
Knowledge, to be knowledge, must unfold and develop the 
system of relations through which it asserts its oivn existence. 
The active living principle is what inwardly distinguishes 
itself and yet remains free in so doing. Samkaia holds that a 
system of relations leads to an inhitite regret A i^ation 
implies two terms which, with the relation itself, make three; 
and if we add to them the mutual relations of them to one 
another, we are forced to an infinite regress. Ramanuia 
rejects this view in favour of a dynamic reality, which has in 
it the possibility of self-revelation. He does not believe that 
there are no relations where there is oneness, and where there 
are relations there is no oneness. The world for knowledge 
is an orderly whole, the detailed development or expression 
of a single principle. God and the world arc equally real, and 
each must be real through the other; and this is possible 
only if we regard the system as a single experience of the 
personal type. Thought reaches the full apprdiension of God 
as self-consdous intelligence. Reality is an individual of 
which the elements are the lesser individuals. 


rx 


Cause Aiip Substance 

RimSnuja adopts the theory of satkaryavSda. Every 
effect implies a pie-existent material cause. Alteration of 
state is the meaning of causation.' Threads are the cause of 
doth, for doth is only a cross arrangement of threads.* 
Existence and non-existence arc different states of a substance. 
Non-existence is only relative and not absolute. 

Whatever has qualities is a substance or dravya. The 
basis (adhara) is the substance, and w'hat depends on it 
(adhe}^) is the non-substance (adravya). While things arc 
dravyas, attributes and relations are adravyas. The lamp is 
a substance, so also the light (prabha), though the latter is 
atsn a gut]ia or a quality. Buddhi is a substance, as it has 

• AvasthSiitarSpattiT evu hi MiimtS (R.B.G.. xlJi. >1. 

■ R.B,, U. T. kIw ii. 1. 
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Uie quality of being subject to expansion and contractionj 
it is also a quality of the self.< The whole world as the 
vifc^a^a (adjective} of God is noil’Substantjal (adravya) from 
the standpoint of livara though it contains dravya and adravya 
as elements and qualities. A may be a substance like 

j liana. While subit antes serve as the material cause, non* 
substances cannot do so.» The substances are prakrti or 
matter, kala or time, iuddhasattva or pure matter, dhaima* 
bhutaj liana or attributive consdousness, jiva or the individual 
soul, and Rvara or God, J While the first three are unconsdous 
(jada), God and the soul are consdous (ajada), and jh^a has 
the features of both. It is unlike imconsdous sulstances since 
it can manifest itself and external objects. Knowledge, 
however, is never for itself, but is always for another, the self. 
Knowledge is a unique adjunct of the sdi, and is called dhamia- 
bhutajMna. The self l^ws this or that object when the 
jft^a issues forth through this or that sense and comes into 
contact with an object. It is assumed that subjects and objects 
exist independently and are brought into relation with each 
other by means of knowledge. 

The five qualities of sound, resistance, form, taste and 
smell, cohesion, quantity, number, magnitude, individuality, 
conjunction, distinction, as well as desire, aversion, pleasure, 
pain and will and understanding, are non-substances, 

X 

Self AtJo Consciousness 

Saihkara believes that the distinction between subject 
and object is a relative one, since the real is tlxe one 
undiffcrcnccd Brahman. Ramanuja disputes this view, and 
holds that the nature of consciousness testifies to the existence 
of a permanent thinking subject, as well as objects distinct 
from the self.< Knowledge involves the perception of differ¬ 
ence. There is no source of knowledge enabling us to appre¬ 
hend mere undifferenced being. Even if there were, it would 
place Brahman in the position of an object, and thus involve 

' TattvamuhWraldpa, IV. 7 . * Ibid.. V. 1 . 

I Ibid., i. 6. * Nft c« niivitayi IcScit saiiivjd KtL 
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it in the sphere of the peri^able. There cannot be such a 
thing as pure consciousness. This is either proved or not. 
If pure consdousness is proved to be real, it foUoiiVS that it 
has attributes: if it is not, then it is non-existent, like a sky 
flower.* Even ^inkara attributes to consciousness qualities 
like eternity, self4unimousness. Knowledge, to be sure, is 
self-luJiiinous {svayaihpraka^), but it is also an object of 
knowledge (vedya). It is not necessary that everything 
knoA\'n must be a non-conscious (jada) object. 

If knowledge were unlimited, its objects also should be so, 
which is, however, not the case. It is a mistake to tWnk 
that knowledge exists in deep sleep and similar states, as pure 
knowledge devoid of any objects. For a person risen from 
deep sleep never represents to himself his state of conscious' 
ness during sleep in the form * I was pure consciousness, free 
from all egoity and opposed in nature to everything else, 
witnessing nescience (ajnana)/ \\'hat he tlwnks is only " I 
slept well.' From this form of reflection it appears that 
even during sleep the self, i.e. the ‘ I,' was a knovdng subject 
and pertjeptive of pleasure. Even when the self says that it 
was " conscious of nothing,’ it means that the knwiving ' I' 
persisted, and what is negated is the objects of knowledge." * 
Jfiina is not knoum except in relation to an object, and, in 
deep sleep, it does not function, since there is no object. The 
soul, in deep sleep, remains in its mtrmsic state of self-con¬ 
sciousness along with the jnSna, 'which is not fimctioning at 
the moment. The self is always an ego and never pure 
knowledge. Saihkara admits as much when he says that the 
sdf exists in deep sleep as the rvitness (sak^in) of the general 
nescience, though the organ of egoity (ahaihkSra) is di^lved. 
But that which does not know cannot be a witness (sS.k^). 
Pure knowledge is not a witness. Sak^in is a knowCT, i.e. a 
subject. Tins subject persists even in deep sleep, only we 
are not conscious of it, since it is overpowered by tamas. 
If it did not persist in deep sleep, we could not remember 
that we slept well on waking from sleep. But for this per¬ 
manent self memory would be impossible, and we could not 

k Saihvit vi na siJ^ilbyati cct fladbajinatSi da caI 

gigusikuiuiii^lrAt (i. X. i). 

» L I. I. S«e aIw JU 
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recognise anything to-day as something we hod seen yestenday. 
Even if consciousness were identified with the conscious 
subject and acknoM'ledgcd as permanent, the phenomenon oj 
recognition would not be easily explained. For it implies a 
conscious subject persisting from the earlier to the later 
moment, and not merely consciousness.’ The self is not 
self-lummous knowledge, but only the subject of it. We do 
not say " I am consciousness," » but only " I am conscious," 3 
The self-luminous character of knowledge is derived from the 
seif or the knower. Tlie existence of knowlnjdge and its sdf- 
luminous character depend on its connection with a self,* 
To argue that the subject, thus established, belongs to the 
side of the object is "no better than to maintain that one's 
own mother is a barren woman." We cannot attribute to 
self-sense {ahamkara), which is a non-intelligent effect of 
prakrti, knowershlp any more than knowledge. The self is 
of the essence of knowledge, and has knowledge also for its 
quality.! It is a knmver and not mere light.® We need not 
think that to bo a knower is to be essentially changing. For 
to be a knower is to be the substrate of the quality of know¬ 
ledge ; and, since the knowing self is eternal, knowledge, 
which is its quality, is also eternal. Only this eternal know¬ 
ledge does not manifest itself always. Knowledge, which is 
in itself unlimited (svayam aparicchiniiam), is capable of 
contraction and expansion. Owing to the influence of karma, 
it becomes contracted when it adapts itself to work of 
different kinds and is variously detemnined by the difli^rent 
senses. With reference to these adaptations due to the 
senses, it is said to rise and vanish. It never ceases to be, 
though it functions, throughout life, in a more or less restricted 
manner. But since the quality of adaptation is not essential 
and is brought about by action, the self is regarded as essen¬ 
tially unchanging. 7 

* PfatdsartidhSnaiti hi pHrvapatakiTn^thlyinaEn ^nbhavitiLraiii opastM- 
payati, nSnBbhdtim&traiii (i. i. i}* 

^ AdubMUr atiaxQ, * Anubhaviiay abAm. 

I i, 1, 1. Sec also ii. 3 . 10, 3 Cklfapa . , ^ cajtimyiiguUAlc»+ 

* JA^itaiva na prakA^amitram. See al» Up^ Iv, 3. 7 and 14; 

iv, 5, (5 ; Cb^.„ vuL 12. 3 and 4 .; viiL £6. z : iv. 9 ; vl. 5 : 

ii. 4. 

1 1 . I. 1. 
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RSlmSnuja disputes the vie^v that consciousness is never 
an objects Though it is not an object wlien it illummcs 
other things, it can and docs irequ^tly become an object. 
For common observation shows that the consciousness of one 
person becomes the object of the cognition of another, as when 
we infer something from the friendly or unfriendly appearance 
of another, or when one^s past states of consciousness become 
the objects of his present cognition. Consciousness does not 
lose its nature simply because it becomes an object of con¬ 
sciousness. We cannot say that consciousness is self-proved. 
For RamSnuja the essentml nature consciousness consists 
in its manifesting itself at the present moment through its own 
being to its substrate, or in being instrumental in proving 
its own object by its own being.* Wlien unconscious things 
are revealed, they are not revealed to themselves. The other 
attributes of the self, such as atomic extension, eternity and 
so on, and the past states of consciousness, are revealed not 
through themselves, but through an act of knowledge different 
from them,* 


XI 
G on 

From RamSnuja’s theory of know'ledge, it follow that the 
real cannot be a bare identity. It is a determinate whole, 
which maintains its identity in and through the differences. 
While Ramanuja is clear that there exists an absolute self, 
he is equally clear that every finite reality is an expression 
of this self. To make reciprocal interaction among a plurality 
of existents possible, the constituent elements of the w'orId- 
whole must have a common bond oi unity and interdependence, 
which must be a spiritual principle. Not orJy logic, but 
religious experience, demands a conservation of the finite and 
an admission of the infinite as a personal being. The sense 
of personal communion with God involves a real fellowship 
with an *' other," divine personality. The nirguna Brabman. 

> AnubhQtltvarfi mania vartain!lnadaiS.ySiii evasattayaivm svairaynim 
ptatJprak&iamSoatvaib. gvasattayaiva svavifayasjUlhacatv^ vi 0. i. ij. 

• See SrulapraMiikS, 
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which stares at us with frozen eyes regardless of our selfless 
devotion and silent suffering, is not the god of religious insight 
Sathlcara's method, according to Himanuja, leads him to a 
void, which he tries to conceal by a futile play of concepts. 
His nirguna Brahman is a blank, suggesting to us the famous 
mare of Orlando, which had every perfection except the one 
small defect of being dead. Such a Brahman cannot be known 
by any means, perception, inference, or scripture.* If the 
sources of knowledge are all relative, they cannot tell us 
of something which transcends experience i if the scnplures 
are unreal, even so is the Brahman of which they relate. In 
the ultimate reality called God we have determination, Umita- 
tion, difference, other-being which is at the same time disp 
solved, contained and gathered together in the one. Finitude 
is in the infinite itself. Bralunan has internal difierence 
(svagatabheda) and is a sjTithetic whole, with souls and 
matter as his moments (cidacidvi^sta),* The qualities of 
being (sat), consciousness (cit), and bliss (ananda) give to 
Brahman a character and a personality. Brahman's know¬ 
ledge is immediate, and is not dependent on the organs of 
sense. 1 He is all-knowing and has direct intuition of all. 
Brahman is the supreme personality, while the individuals 
are personal in an imperfect way. Personahty implies the 
power to plan and rt^se one's purposes. God is perfect 
personality, since he contains all experience within himself 
and is dependent on nothing external to him. The differences 
necessary for personality are contained within himself. The 
most prominent qualities of God arc knowledge, power and 
love (karuoa). Out of his love God has created the world, 
established laws, and helps constancy all who seek to attain 
perfect ion. < Wlrile each quality by itself is different from 
the others, they all belong to one identity and do not divide 
its integrity of being. The Lord’s connection with them is 
natuial (svabhavika) and eternal {sanatana).S These attri¬ 
butes are said to be abstract, as distinct from matter and 
souls, which are also called the attributes of God. ISvara is 
the support (adhara) of his own essential qualities, as well as 

■ 1. 1 . *. ■ 1.1. ^: S.D.S., tv. 
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those of the objects dependent on hira,^ The Supreme has 

a divine form peculiar to not of the stufi of prakrti 

and not due to karma/" ^ A body is not a mere combination 
of the elements or something which is sustained by pra^ja or 
lile-breath. It is not the seat at the senses or the cause of 
pleasure-pain. It is, according to Ram^uja, " any substance 
which a conscious soul is capable of completely contioUlng 
and supporting for its own purposes^ and which stands to the 
soul in an entirely subordinate relation/' 3 Though embodied, 
God does not sufler, seeing that karma, and not embodiedness, 
is the cause of sufiedng,^ He is the Lord of karma, for the 
latter by itsdl cannot give rise to the consequences. Action, 
which is non-intciligent and transitory, is incapable of bringing 
about a result connected vdth a future time.i It is the 
supreme Lord that bestows tlte dhierent forms of enjojmient 
in this and the heavenly world. We may say also that 
Brahman is devoid of fonn,^ though connected with various 
fonnSp for ** the individual soul is connected with the shape 
of the body in w'hSch it dwells, since it participates in the 
pleasures and pains to which the body gives rise; but, since 
Brahman does not share tliese pleasures and pains, it has no 
fom:k/* 1 Brahman is not touched by the suffering of souls 
or the mutations of matter* All evil is the result of past 
wrong, the product of the soul's life in samsara, God is in 
no way responsible for it. Above the endless succession of 
existences, he dwells in light, where no shadow can dim his 
glory.Such a life is possible for the liberated spirits also; 
much more therefore for GotL^ 

Souls and matter are comprehended within the unity of 
the Lord's essence and are related to the Supreme as attributes 
to a substance, as parts to a whole, or as body to the soul 
which animates it. They are also called prakaras or modes^ 
or accessories, niyamya '* or the controlled, while God 

I RahasyahrayoidTA, liL * L z. t. 

Hi. ir 9. * L 1 h II, liiLi. 57. 

* Ki^bnmrapamhitatnlyqjn eva. t iii. 2 . 14 . 

* L I. 31 , f ill 5, 17. 

Cp. Jagut sarvadi larfr.aTn to. YnddhalEa^iJ^i. L 30. 2 ^; 

f. 1 . 8 ; Bfb. Up., V. 7, 
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is the supporter (prakSri), controller (niyanti) and the principal 
{Se$i).' They are real and permanent, though subject to the 
control of the one Brahirran in all their modifications and 
evolutions. The relation of body to soul is said to bring out 
roughly the nature of the dependence of the world on God. 
Since the body (Aarira) decays wJien the soul departs, it has 
only derivative being; the movements of the body arc subject 
to the will of the soul,* The world stands in the same relation 
to God> deriving its being from him and subject to his wilLs 
lAvara exists, with the jiva as his inner and the world as his 
outer body. If souls and matter are attributes of God, it 
does not mean that they are not in themselves substances 
possessing attributes, with their own distinct modes, energies 
and activities. The illustration of the soul and body points 
out that the body has its own qualities, though it qualifies 
the soul. This hypothesis enables RSmanuja to account for 
the harmony of the universe and the interaction of the reals, 
so as to form one world. The world is one on account of the 
supreme mind wliicb gives organic connection to the multi¬ 
plicity of spiritual reals and a place and a function to each of 
them. Souls (bhokta), matter (bhogya), and God (preiita) ♦ are 
three, on account of their natural differences (svarupablu da), 
but one on account of the identity (aikyam) of the modes 
and substance (prakSia and prakari),S Identity means only 
inseparable existence {apjthaksiddlii). 

Ramanuja’s conception of God is not that of a merely 
last term in an ascending series of real reflective self-consdous 
indi\'iduals, nor that of a merely transcendental Absolute 
existing above and beyond the finite universe. While the 
conscious and the unconscious objects of the imiversc coexist 
with God, they yet derive their existence from him and are 
sustained through liim. The pluralistic universe is real in 
precisely the same sense as God is real. The universe, how¬ 
ever, depends on God as its ground, its ratio tsstrtdi, but not 
as its cause. God is not to be regards d as simply the immanent 
ground, for then God will have to be conceived as wholly 
differentiaud into the " many/* or the " many " will have to 

* Hi: R.B,, il. 4 - 14. ^ Svariipliiritain, SajHfcgJpAd hlnaJl l . 
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be conceived as wholly absorbed into the uodiflerentiatcd 
oneness of God. To Rimlnitja, God is both the transcendent 
and the munanent ground of the world. God is a person, 
and not a mere totality of other persoj:^, and so he cannot 
be confused with the thinking individuals and the objects 
of their thought. 

God, from within the cosmic order, sustains it as its 
ultimate ground and support, and receives it back on its 
dissolution,! Creation and dissolution are not to be taken as 
events in time, but are to be interpreted as signifying logical 
dependence on the one Supreme, BraJmian alone is uncaused, 
whiie ali the rest is caused.* Though he is rosponslble for 
the world, which is imperfect, he is not touched by its imper¬ 
fections. The supreme ^irit is identihed with Vi^iju by 
Ramanuja, and the highest attributes are ascribed to him. 
BtahtnS and Siva are also Vi^nu.) 

The divine spirit can be envisaged in several ways. 
** Brahman " may denote the central unity when souls and 
matter are regarded as its attributes, or the combined whole 
when the real ts said to be Brahman and Brahman alone. 
Brahman is the supreme reality, of which the world is the 
body or the attribute (vikifacia}. This world may be manifest, 
as in creation, or unmaniiest, as in pralaya. Even in the 
latter condition the attributes of souls and matter exist, 
though subtly. The condition of absolute liberation for all 
is the consummation of the world. It is the ideal aimed at 
by the process of the universe, When it is realised, the souls 
regain their innocence and exist in heaven facing God. Even 
nature displays its sattva form. This ideal world is inherent 
in God. It is a state already individualised. This condition 
cannot be identified with the state of souls and matter in 
pralaya. Apart from the world-body, ISvara has an ideal 
materiality, a sort of plastic stuff, through which he displays 
his boundless power of appearing diverse and multiple, though 
he is inwordly one and the same. Yet his essence is to be 
distinguished from this nityavibhuti alsOw 

lit, Cp. x, 5 . 5 , RSmSuaja'* phtktwpbf is called 

Vififtldvftitxai lar Uu nswa, unoog othen. tbat It lotbts oo tlu noD' 
eiuUity of two diffecont object^ viii^tayor advaitiun. 
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R^Snuja. supports his conception <rf reality from the 
scriptures. The Vodas declare that Brahman is full of 
auspicious qualities. " Truths knowledge and inilnite Is 
Brahman/' says the Upanisad. These several terms refer to 
the one supreme reality and declare that the absolute Brahman 
is unchangeable perfection, and possesses intelligence which 
is ever uncontracted, while the intelligence of released souls 
was for some time in a contracted condition. It is infinite 
(anantam), since Its nature is free from all limitations of 
place, time and substance, and different in kind from all 
other things. Infinity characterises the qualities as weU as 
the nature of Brahman, which Is not the case with regard to 
the souls called eternal (nitya).^ It Is first without a second, 
since there is no other God than God. RSm^uja admits 
that there are texts which deny all predicates to Brahman, 
but contends that they only deny finite and false attributes, 
ai:d not all attributes whatsoever. When it is said that we 
cannot comprehend the nature of Brahman, it only means 
that the glory of Brahman is so vast that it eludes the grasp 
of the finite mind. The texts which deny plurality are 
explained as intended to deny the real existence of things 
apart from the supreme spirit which is identical with all 
things. The supreme spirit subsists in all forms as the 
soul of all (sarvasyatmataya). In the highest intuition the 
Upani^ads declare that " one sees nothing else, hears nothing 
else, and knows nothing ebe " than Brahman. Ramanuja 
e.\plains that " w'hcn the meditating devotee realises the 
hi tuition (anubhava) of Brahman, which consists of absolute 
bliss, ho docs not see anything apart from it, since the whole 
aggregate of things is contained within the essence (svarupa) 
and outward manifestation (vibhuti) of Brahman.* Ramfinuja 
interprets the famous text, "Tat tvam asi," in accordance 
with hb view of knowledge. Samkara is of opinion that the 
passage, " That art thou,” b intended to bring out the 
metaphysical identity between Brahman and the individual 
soul, when their special characteristics are ignored. In the 
jud^ent, " This is that Devadatta/' the idea conveyed is 
of Devadatta and him alone. To understand the identity 

■ DejAlcSlaviLgtapailccbedtxatiitaid ... nkaJoUravutavijSUyiun (i i. 3), 

' U 3' r- 
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between S and P w’c must eliminate thisness and thatness. 
Until we do so. S and P are never identical, and the sentence 
would be affirming a contradiction. So the text, " That art 
thou/* means the absolute oneness of Brahman and the 
individual soul, which we should realise when we drop the 
imagined distinctions produced by avidyii. Ramanuja argues 
against this contention and holds that every judgment is a 
synthesis of distincts. When Brahman and the individual 
soul are placed in the relation ol subject and predicate 
(slminadiiikaraQya),! it follows that there is a difference 
between the bvo. Subject and predicate are distinct meanings 
referred to the same substance. If tlie two meanings cannot 
coinhere in the same substance, the judgment fails. We 
distinguish subject and predicate in thedr meaning or inten* 
sion, but unite thenr in their application or extension. So 
the text, " That art thou,*' brings out the complex nature of 
the ultimate reality, which has individual souls inhiar jpg in 
it.i Brahman and the jiva are related as substance and 
attribute (vi^e§a and vi^$a$a), or soul and body.3 If there 
were not a difference between the two, we could not say that 
the one is the other. There are statements recorded in the 
scripture where the mystic soul identih^ himself with the 
supreme and calls on others to worship him. India’s state¬ 
ment, " lileditate on me,** and Vamadeva's dodaiation, " I 
am Uanu, I am Surya,** are interpreted by Ramanuja as 
affirming the view that Brahman is the inner self of all 
(sarvlntaiatmatvam).4 Since the infinite one dwells in all, 
he may be said to dwell in any individual, and so one can 
say with Prahlada that as Brahman *' constitutes my ' 1' 
also, all is from me, I am all, within me is all.’* i All words, 
directly or indirectly, refer to Brahman.* 

I SamlDsm = ebuo, adbikaTapiUD = vidc^panSm fljillUlni.l3hatimi 

* S£if h. 1. 

I jrvaparMatnittiLot ferfri3.tTnibh-^^iieDa tSdfttmyaib ua viniddbam. S« 

VfdsrikaSaKi^raha, pp. 32, 35, 44 ^nd 110, 

* L 1, 31. 
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The Vaisnavft. theology ts based on the %''cdas and the Agumaa, 
the Purirtas aiid the PrabancHiam. The Vedas speah ol the Absolute 
in itself and tlie inner niJer. The PaHcaritra Agamaa accept tli# theory 
of Vyljhaa or manifestations. The Pnrtoas inculcate the worship of 
the avattrs^ such as R^ia and The Drivlija Prabandham is 

fuU of devotional utterances addressed to the images in the shrines of 
South India. So it is said that the one Absolute identified with Vi?^iu 
e:c! 3 t 5 ki five diherent modes, images and the Idse (areflU incarnation^ 
[vibhavah manifestations (v>^ha) like Saiiikar^a^ia, V^udeva. l^ady- 
niana and Aiiintddha. the subtle (snk^ma) form of Vasudeva or the 
supreme spirit and the inner ruler of all [antaryamin). Sometimes 
the highcit mode (para) Is said to be Niriya^a or Brahman living m 
Vaiku^tha,^ where God is said to exist in a body made of pure sattva. 
God in his mlinlte fulness transcends his own manifestations. The 
perfect per^nality of God is not exhausted in its cosmicai aspects, 
God has his own independent life, rendering possible personal relations 
with him. In Vaiku^^^ba, the Lord is seated on the serpent Se^a, 
supported by his consort Laksnil. LaksmL the imaginative sym^i 
of the creative energy' of God., becoines in later Vai?nuvism the divine 
mother of the universe, who sonictimea intercedes vAih God on behalf 
ol weak and erring humanity. She is the power united eternally 
with the Lord. While tivara symbolises Jmitioe, Lak^ml stands for 
mercyn and the two qualities are united in the godhead. Lakami, the 
iakti of VL^nu, has the two forms of kriy^ or the principle of regulation 
and control, and bhnti or the principle of becoming. Thi«. answer¬ 
ing to foirce and matter^ enable Viggu to become the efficient and the 
luaterial causes ol the universei. The Supreme has the sbe perfections 
ol knowledge, energy, strength, lordship, vigour and briltlance,'* Wliile 
the highest spirit Vdsudeva possesses all tlae ^lix perfections, the three 
other wlihas possess only two of these. The vyQhas, according to 
Rim Inn ja, an? the forms which the highest Brahman assumes out 
of tenderness for Ms devotees. They are respectively the rulera of 
individijal soul? {Samkar^atiaJ, minds (Pradyumna) and egoity ^Amnid- 
dhaJ.J The Vihhavarupas are the Incarnations of Vj^u. In his 
Introduction to the GUabhSfyJi, R5.miauja says that Cod in his infinite 
mercy "assumed various forms without putting away his own 
essential godlike nature, and time after time incarnated bimselj . . . 
descending not only with the purpose of relieving the burden of the 
earth, but also to be accessible to men, even such as we are^ so 
revealing himstU to the world as to be visible to the sight of all. and 
doing such other marvellous deeds as to ravish the hearts and eyes 
of all beings, high and low." RSin^uja''5 God is not an impassive 
absolute who looks down upon us from the Iteight of heaven, but joins 
us in the experiences of our Ufe* shares our cuds and works far the 


* BarabrahroaparavisudevidivSeyo nariiyapab 
1 See al» F-t vh 5* 7a. * R.B., iL a, 40- 
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upbuilding of the world, TJie avatars are literally the descents 
from the supcmatural {aprtiqta] to the natural (prSkptaJ order. 
They are principal (mukliya} or subordinate {gauoa). When Vif^n 
himseli interferes with the natural order, we have a case of the 
former; the inspired soiila ^ are the stibordinate incamationa. The 
avatars arc worshipped by the seeker for freedom, while the latter 
are resorted to by those who desire wealth, power and influoiioe. 
God dwdls in duly consecrated images (piatimi of vigniha). 
AttAapa^c^a speaks of the sufferiDg wliich the Lord out of his 
love for men undergoes In permitting himself to be embodied in 
an idol.* God, as the antaryamin, dwells in all beings and 
accompanies the soul La all its wanderings through heaven and 
hell+ The Cod in man is like a dash of lightning in the heart of a 
blue cloud.1 Godp as antary^amin, is said to be the highest of all.-i 


XII 

The Individual Soul 

The absoluteness of God is qualified in Ramanuja so as to 
admit ol the existence, within the scope of his universal 
activity, of free q)iritSp who, though they draw all they are 
from God, yet possess such spontaneity and choice that they 
deserve to be called peraons, Ramanuja wages a vigorous and 
telling polemic against those who regard persons as vain varia¬ 
tions of the self-same absolutOi The individual soul, through 
a mode of the supreme, is real, unique, eternal, endowed 
with intelligence and self-consciousncss, without parts, un¬ 
changing, imperceptible and atomic, s It is different from the 
body, the senses, vital breath, and even buddtii. It is tlie 
knower, the agent (karta) and the enjoyer (bhokta). It is 
attached, on the human plane, to the gross body, the vital 

1 Avei^vatSm?^ 

* ^'Though comiscient, be appear^ as Ignorant, Ihougli Spirit aA quo- 
spirit, tticugb hb awn master m one who h. iq the power of men, tliougb 
omqipDtrDt u powerbAS, though entirely free from needs as having neects, 
tbougli sJI-protectlng as helpless, though lord like Krvaat, though mv^Lsible 
m visible, though nqseiAable ^ Mirable.'^ 

i Nflatoyadamadbj'afithl vidyuilekheva bhisvaia (in Vtdarthasaik^riiAa} 

* Cp^ 

Farvaparvoditop^i viK^kslpaluLlinaisab- 
UUarottaramDrtlaain npastyadhikrfcq bbaveL 
S« S.D.S., iv. 

i il. £. 19 ^ jx; li. 3^ la. yailKdramai^dipiAd, viu. 
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breath, wtiich is an instrument as much as the sense organs,' 
the £ve organs of action and manas. Manas reveals to the 
soul the inner states and, with the aid of the senses, conveys 
a knowledge of the outer states. The functions of manas are 
threefold: decision (adhyavasaya), self-love (abhimana), and 
reflection (dnta).^ The atomic jiva has its seat in the 
hrtpajdma. In deep sleep it rests in it and in the highest 
self.3 Sleep is not a breach of the continuity of the self, as is 
evident from the continuity of work, from the fact of memory, 
from the statements of scripture, and from the adequacy of 
the h^’pothesis to ethical injunctions, < In spite of the atomic 
size of the jiva, through its attribute of knowledge which 
expands and contracts, it U able to feel pleasure and pain all 
over the body, even as the flame of the bmp, though tiny 
in itself, illumines many things by means of its light, which 
is capable of contraction and expansion.! It can apprehend 
objects far away in space and remote in time. The cognition 
of the souls, as in thr* case of God, is eternal in character, 
self-sustained, extends over all tlvings, and is valid; albeit 
its range is narrowed on account of dtjects, such as past 
karma and the like> The plurality of souls is evident from 
the distribution of pl^sures and pains.? Until liberation, 
they are bound to prakfti, which serves as a vehicle {vahana) 
to the jiva, even as a horse does to the rider. The bondage 
to the body, tliis muddy vesture of decay," obstructs the 
vision of the eternal and prevents the soul from recognising 
its kinship with God. 

The soul remains unchanged in its essential nature through 
all the processes of birth and death. It is bom many times 
into the sensible world and departs from it again ; but through¬ 
out it maintains its identity. At each pralaya, or destruction 
of the world, the particular forms of the souls arc destroyed, 
though the souls themselves are indestructibie. They cannot 

■ ii. 4. la. 

■ It is called baddbl. aLufibara and dtta according to these three 

funclIOTia. 

1 iii. 2. 9. 1 Ul. z. 7. i iL 3. 

* IjvArasycvB, j|vllfi3jn apl nityaiSi jfklaadl dvataJ iA 
pnunatmAkaia ca. tattatkarmMldo^va^t AacblLucitavl^yHin [Ved^ca 

^ ii. I. 15 . 
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escape the consequences of their post lives, and they are 
again thrust into the world at the new creation with appro¬ 
priate endowments. Association with or dissociation from 
bodies, resulting in the contraction or expansion of intelligence, 
is what is meant by birth or death, and, until release, the 
souls are attached of necessity to ho^es, though in pralaya 
they are connected with subtle stuff wduch does not admit 
of differentiation by name and form,* The self cannot bear 
witness to its onm past, since memory does not reach beyond 
the present embodiment. 

The characteristic essence of the jiva is the consciousness 
of self (ahambuddhi). It is not a mere attribute of the sdf, 
which might perish, leaving the essential nature of the self 
unaffected. ScLf-distmction constitutes the very being of the 
sdf. Were it not so, there would be no point in striving for 
liberation. In the states of bondage and rdease the soul 
retains its character of a knowing subject (jhita). The self 
is also an active agent. It is because acts belong to the soul 
that it suffers the consequences of its acts. Simply because 
it has the power to act it docs not, however, follow that it 
always acts. So long as the souls are attached to bodies 
due to karma, their acts are largely determined ; but w'hen 
freed from the bodies, they realise thdr wishes by their mere 
will (saihhalpad eva). 

The jiva is not one with God, since it differs in essential 
character from him. It is said to be a part (artiia) of Brahman, 
Though it caimot be a part cut out of the whole, since Brahman 
admits of no divisions,* yet it is comprised within the universal 
sell. Ramanuja says that the souls are parts in the sense of 
viie^anas, quahhed forms or modes of Brahman.r The souls 
are regarded as the effects of Brahman, since they cannot 

• iii a. 3 . » it 3 , 19 . 

I "'The iadividna.! soal b a part (ailiia') itf tlifr bj^fliest s&lf, aa thfr light 
issumg fnpm a luminDus thing, ttuch as fire or the suii^ 13 a psi.it ot tliat body, 
or as the generic dumctemtics of a cow or a horee, and the white or black 
colour of things vo cobuied, Arc attiibute* and bence parts of the things 
in which those attrEbntca inhere, or aa the body h part of an embodied being. 
For by a part is meant that which constitutes one place (ekadeSa) of tomcthlng ; 
A di^tingnUhiiig Attribute fviie^pA} is a part of the thing distinguished by 
that Attribute (viSi^tavastuV Thouffh the Attribute and the aubstnne# 
stand to each other ia the relation of part and whole, yet we obeervia them 
to dlttcr in cssentLAi chATACter ” (iL 43). 
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exist apart from him^ and yet they are not prcduced effectSp 
as ether and the like. The essential nature of the soal does 
not alter. The change of state it undergoes relates to the 
contraction and expajiaion of intdligence, while the changes 
on which the production, of ether dep^d are changes 
of essential nature.* Characteristics of the soul, such as 
liability to pain, do not belong to God. He alone is free 
from the changes of essential nature, charactcTistic of non- 
conscious objects, and of contmetion and e>q>ai]5ion, charac¬ 
teristic of the souls. 

The indwelling of the supreme spirit do^ not deprive the 
jlv^a of its autonomy of wiU, though the mere effort of the 
individual soul is not enough for action. The coHJperation 
of the supreme spirit is also necessary,* Though emphasising 
the autonomy of the individual soul in determining its future, 
and though admitting that a good man can transcend the 
merely natural laws of the universe, Ramanuja declares that 
God alone is the supreme moral personality, free from all 
bondage to matter and karma.J God is called the or the 
sovereign lord, between whom and the individual souls exists 
the relation of lord and U^e expressed by the phrase k§a- 
iesibhava, Sesitva is the absolute power of God to deal mth 
the sou1h4 

The questions of human freedom and divine sovereignty 
assume great importance in RdniSnuja’s philosophy, since he 
is anxious to emphasise both. Individual souk depend 
entirely on God for their activity, God declares what is 
good and what is bad, supplies souls with bodies, gives them 
power to employ them, and is also the cause in an ultimate 
sense of the freedom and bondage of the soxils. Yet, if the 
world has in it so much suffering and misery, it is not God 
that is responsible for it, but niauj who has the power to 
work for good or evil. The vnll of man seems to constitute 
a limitation of the absoluteness of God. The souls, which 
have freedom of choice, may act so as to interfere with the 


t SviirflpiDyatMbMvaUkTHiQi, U. y rS. 

t Li. 3. 41. ^ i. I. II. 

* Cpr witli this Lot^'i thKry that the sotil in df Iti <iwn unity 

and is a real tadividual (iutiact hom Gad and frtjDi every other »al, thougb 
ihc soml derives its nlmracter from the creative and luatainln^ amtiirfl of God. 
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will of God. If the absolute God is obliged to take note of 
aud act according to the law of kannap he is not absolute. 
Ram^uja escapes from this diffictilty by urging that God is 
ultimately the cause of the actions of ^ mm* But this is 
not Calvinism, for God acts according to certain laws which 
are the expression of his nature. God does not make the 
soul do good or evil acts according to his caprice, but shows 
his constancy of nature by acting according to the law of 
koima. If the law of karma is independent of God, then 
God's absoluteness is compromised. The critic who declares 
that we cannot save the independence of God without sacri¬ 
ficing the doctrine of karma has not the right conception of 
the Hindu idea of God. The law of karma expresses the will 
of God. The order of kartua is set up by God, who is the ruler 
of karma (karmadhj^ak^ah). Since the law is dependent on 
God's nature, God himself may be regarded as rewarding the 
righteous and punishing the wdeked.*^ To sliow that tJxe law 
of karma is not independent of God, it is sometimes said 
that, though God can suspend the law of karma, still he does 
not will to do so.^ Pledged, to execute the moral law which 
is the eternal expression of his righteous will, he permifs evil 

* il. 3 ; iU, 2. 4 * 

i LokicSiy^ siyA: Tbough, tin acuunt ot hJj powtr to do ad be llk», 
God can liberate at one and tbe same time all the aoul^ hy cUcumventirt^j 

reEDQvio^, the ksjina of the fiduL, whi^^h depends do Ilim lor Its essence, 
permanence, and tbe like, bis decision that be wUI subject tbe Boula to tbe 
restricdoii^ oi tbe striphuncs, the law of kajma. Is due to Ms mete wish 
for the joy of the play." Yattbecebam kartum Sakiatv'it sakaliiznajio 'pi 
yugnpad eva mnktan kartuib samnrthntve 'pi svSdhlnasvarQpastMty^idiEi^t^ 
maji^ karma vyljlkrtya dflrrkrtya45stiwniiry5Uiay^ tS45 a^glkuryam Ittham 
itbiti MXrasccehn^va (roflL-sfraya, p. loS). God £9 the first cause, wblk 
karma Is tbe secandj^ one. Tbe divine being , * * liavin^ coga^ In 
sport befitting Ms might and greaUiess (5vamabi,\Cfiiy£nugnQa]T1iSpraYrttabJlj 
and having settled that work {kaTma}. is of a twofold nature {dvaividbyamk 
£Ood and evil, and haviiif bestowed od all iiidi\'idual sonh bodies and sense^ 
organs enablinff them to enter cn such vork and the power to control tbeir 
bodies and organa (tanniyamauaiakti), and having bimself entered into 
their souls as tbeir Inner seli, abides within them. . * , The souls endowed 
with all tbe powers uuparted to tbem by the hoxd * * * apply tbcmselvcs 
OD tbeir owu part and in aocordaiice with their own wishes to work out 
good or evil fivayam eva ivecchtnugnuyena punydpupyarQpe karmaul 
npSdadatc)+ riie Lord then cecognbing hiiu who perfonus good acts as 
one wbo confonns to bis coimnands, blesses him with piety and wealth, 
tiappiness and release, while be uLakes bim who trmnsgreEsca hia oomiuandj 
expedcuce the opposites of all these (li. 3 . 3 ). 
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which he might otherwise arrest. The inner ruler has regard 
in all cases to the volitional eifort which prompts a man's 
action.* He does not care to u[Ket Ms own laws and interfere 
with the world-scheme. God, though immanent in the worlds 
does not wish to be intrusive. 

There are three classes of jivas: eternal (nitya)p or those 
who dwell in Vaikujitha, enjoying bliss and free ftrom karma 
and prakrti; the freed (mulda), or those who achieve libera¬ 
tion through their wisdom, virtue and devotion; the bound 
(haddha), or those who wander in samsara owing to their 
ignorance and selfishness.^ WTiile the soul can rise to the 
highest, it can also sink to the lowest, becoming more and 
more immersed in the body till the life of intelligence is lost, 
as it were, in the obscure animal movements of sensatioii 
and appetite.3 The souls wandering m samsara are distin¬ 
guished into four classes: celestial or superhuman, human, 
animal, and stationary (sthavara)* WTiile aU souls are of one 
kind, their dbtinctions are due to the bodies with which they 
Hie associated. Even caste differences among the souls are 
due to theix connection with different kinds of bodies. In 
themselves, the soub are neither human nor heavenly, neither 
Bralimin nor Sudra. The soub in sams^ are ^uped into 
those desiroua of enjoyment and those desirous of deliverance. 
Until the aoul attains release it has to be reborn to experience 
the fruits of karma. The soul, when moving towards another 
embodiment, is enveloped by the rudiments of the elements ^ 
which serve as the substrate of life.J The subtle body persists 
so long as the state of bondage lasts.* The released go by 
the devayana, the good go by pitfyana, while the Tricked 
return to earth immediately, without passing to the moon. 
There are agents of God who lead the soul on its upward 
way*7 If souls are in any way sharers in the divine nature, 
they must have once possessed its freedom and purity. How 
did they lose these and transfer themselves to the rule of 
karma? Ramanuja holds that neither reason nor scripture 

^ n.a.41. 

1 Sc^i I^aka:$yairayasafa, Lv. There are Bome VjiistrdvaltiM who believe 
in thoae who are for ever bouod tq the wheel oE »i±iBiira [nitj-abaddha^). 

Taitvamukidkaidpa, il, 27^8^. 

y 1.1.4. * U1> 1. )iU- 1* 3' 

♦ Jv. i, 0, Bud iu, 3, 30. > Iv. J. 4. 
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can tell us how Icarma got the souls into its power^ bH:aiise 
the cosmic process is begiiinbgless (auadi). 


XIII 

Matter 

Prakrti or matter, or time, and Suddhatattva or pure 
matter, are the three iion-conscious substances. They are 
objects of experience (bhogya), liable to changes and indifferent 
to the ends of man." The existence of prakfti is not an object 
of perception or of inference. It is accepted on the authority 
of the scripture.^ Its three qualities of sattva, rajas and 
tamas are evolved in it at the time of the world-creation. 
In pralaya matter exists in an extremely subtle conditioUi 
without distinction of name and form, ajid is called tamas. 
Matter is uncreated (aja), though its forms appear and dis¬ 
appear. 

At creatioii, fmm the tama$ mahat appemia ; from mahat mtmibkam 
or bhutidj. From s^rtvika arise the frlevetl lenses, fmm 

the t^iasa, the five taiimStr^, or five elements^ and rfijasihaihk^ 
helps both these processes l From abailbkira comes the subtle element 
of sound and then fikljafrom ikl£a cornea the subtle element of 
touch, and then air and so on for the other elements also. From the 
qualities of Bound, touch, etc., we infer corresponding Substances, 
^uud in all the elements. The feeling of touch Is of three kinds, 
hot, cold and neutral. There are five colouis^ which are subject to 
changes under the acticui of heat The Viii^fidvaitlns do not admit 
any real space uidependent of and argue that wo fix certain 

points in it as east where the sun rises and w^eat where it sets, and 
measure proximity and distance from these standpoints .1 Pripa or 
vital breath, Is not to beoonfused with thesenses, but is only a peculiar 
condition (avasthAvi^e$a) of air.f Unlike tlw Sidlkhya, the 
advaJta holds that the development of prak|ti I3 caused and controlled 
by I^vara.-* 

K3Ja or time is given an independent place. It is the 
form of all existence.? It is an object of perception* Dis- 

J S^.S., Iv. * Tafiviimuki4k&i^pii, i Ji, 

1 Sarv^rfkasid^ir i * TsmamuJttAka^dpa, L 48, 

f /frid,,. L 53'‘5|. Sarvdrihasiddhi, L tO. 

^ According to Tattvairis^, klla la tattva^dayun. 
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tinctions of days, moAths, etc,j are based cm the relations 
of 

While pralqti has the three gu^ of sattva, rajas and 
tainas, ividdliatattva has only sattva. It is the stuff of the 
body of God in his eondition of nityavibhuti. It does not 
conceal the nature within. God revels himself as a cosmic 
force through his lUdvibhiUi with the aid of prakrti, and in 
his transcendent existence through his tiilyavibhiUi mth the 
aid of ^uddhatattva. 

All these non-conscious entities work in obedience to the 
will of God.* They are not in themsel\'es good or bad, but 
happen to please or pain the individuals according to their 
karma. It is God that determines thdr behaviour, for " if 
the effects of things depended on thar own nature alone, 
everything would at all times be productive for all persons 
either of pleasure or of pain only. But this is not observed 
to be the case." " To the highest Brahman, which is subject 
to itself only, the same connection is the source of playful 
sport, consisting in this, that he guides and controls those 
things in various ways.” J The world will appear to be 
essentially blissful to one who has freed himself from all 
bonds of karma and avidya. While both souls and matter 
constitute the body or the attributes of God, he is directly 
connected with the souls and only indineGtly with matter, 
which is controlled by the souls. J^iatter is more completely 
dependent on Brahman than the souls, which have freedom 
of choice. The latter can partake in the divine life, and thus 
be lifted above change and death. 


XIV 

CSEATIOM 

According to Ramanuja, every effect involves a material 
cause, and the effect of the world implies free existing souls 
and utievolved matter. Though souls and matter are the modes 
(prak^as) of God, they have enjoyed the kind of individual 

1 UpfitUkibheda^ [TaHi/amuAtHiai^pa. 1,69), • ii. 2. 3. 

I Hi. 3. 13 . 
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existence which is theirs from all eternity^ and cannot be 
entirely resolved into Brahman^ They have a sort ol secondary 
subsistence, which is enough to enable them to develop on 
their ovm lines. They exist in two different conditions which 
periodically alternate, the first being a subtle state when 
they do not possess the qualities by which they are ordinarily 
known, w'hen there is no distinction of individual name and 
fomij when matter is iinevolved (avyaktaj and intelligence is 
contracted (sarakucita)p It is the state of pralaya when 
Brahman is said to be in a causal condition (kara^avastha). 
When creation takes place on account of the will of the Lord, 
subtle matter becomes gross and souls enter into connection 
with material bodies corresponding to the degree of merit or 
demerit acquired by them in previous forms of existence, and 
their intelligence undergoes a certain amount of expansion 
(vik^). Brahman, vhth soids and matter thus manifested, 
is said to be in the effect condition (karyavastha). Creation 
and destruction are only rdative and signify diflerent states 
of the same causal substance, namely Brahman*^ Souls and 
matter have a twofold existence^ a causal existence and an 
effect existence. In their causal existence the souls are 
iinmatcriEiJiscd and nature is in equipoise ; but when the 
time for creation corns, the souls, under the influence of their 
karma, disturb the equibbriimn of the three gur^, and prakrti 
works out the fruits of their karma under divine pro\ddence. 
It b to enable the soub to undt?rgo the experiences for which 
their deeds have entitled them that creation is brought about. 
God creates the world to suit the karma of the souls. In thb 
sense God's creative act is not independent or absolute.^ 

According to tlt« PafScaratia account, a distinction is made between 
pure creation [iuddl^riU) gross creation. The former is not so 
mudi a creatiort as the everlasting expression of the inwardness of 
God's being, wherein the qualities of God, omniscience {jhSna}, lord- 
ship centred in tin impeded activity (ai^varya), power to originate the 
cosmcks (iakti), strength to stipport aU (balaj, changeiessness (vlr^^) 
and the divine seif-sufliciency and splendour (tejas) manifest them¬ 
selves. These qualities form the tsody of Vaaudeva and LakimT, or 
of V^udeva associated with LakfittJ. The Vyilhas and the Vibhavas 
also belong to the pure creation. Vaikiioth^> which has for its 


I See E,B.G., i ^ ix^ 


» il I, 34-35* 
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matenal eause belong to the pure creation.* The gross 

creation tahes place in the Older already mentioned by means oi 
prakfti, composed of the Oiree gn^aa.* For Cod^ the creation of the 
world is said to be mere Of sport.* The metaphor of Ilia brings 
out the disinterestedness, freedom and joy underlying the act ol 
creation. It enables FamaLEiu|a to insist on the absolute freedom and 
independence of God. Nature and souls are instruments of God's 
play, and cannot at any time offer any resistance to his will. The 
whole drama is undertaken by the X-ord at his own sweet will.* 

Saihkara's difficulty, that from Brahman, which is absolute 
perfection^ the world of imperfection cannot be said to take 
its rise, at any rate that it is impossible for the finite mind 
to account for the rise of the fiitite from out of the inJkdte, 
does not trouble Ramanuja, since he is willing to accept on 
the authority of the iruti that the finite springs from the 
infinite. What the Sruti say^ must be capable of being 
logically determined. Does it or docs it not depend on the 
will of God that there be unevolved matter and immaterial 
souls ? It is quite true that these given dements, on which 
the divine will is dependent in creation, are not given from 
outside, as Madhva believes, but inhere in God as his modes. 
At any rate, the will of God is dependent on thdr pre-exist ence. 
It is theoretically possible to imagine that vrith a difierent 
kind of material the world could have been shaped better. 
God could not choose the best of all possible worlds, but was 
obligrd to make the best of the given one. Brahman has 
absolutely non-conditioned existence,? which is not the case 
with non-intelligent matter, which is the abode of change and 
the souls implicated in matter. But it is difficult to conceive 
how Brahman could be supposed to he unchangeable in view 
of the changing conditions of his attributes, souls and matter. 

* The BM]g0,l School of Vatraavuin n^cepta thia scLhomn, hut subatituta 

fat Vifuu ud Lak^tdl, and 

* Thu Pail[ifrT^t7a Soihliitis ufmit aa mten3ic4iatfl cfeatiDu alsD. 

1 Cp. KrT^I harEr Jdam sarvam i again, halt: vibarul Icri^^ Icontakiiir- 
iv& jantublul); and also tht SQlm lokavat tu MB Imivolyom, 

f Svasadikalpakrtani L Cp. 

Cod tutas an lahnito joy 

In infinite ways." {Bfowning: P^ro^htuJ^ 

i NlmpSdhikasalt^, L i. a. Cp. t KenSpi partyflma' 

tattadaVMtiwya ^atU. aop^JJiikalAtti, ato nirupa ^ h il fo gattli 
nixvikaiatvun. 
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These modes (prakaras) change irom a subtle to a gross con* 
dition and vice versa, ar.d Ramanuja is obliged to concede 
that Isvara is a1-w subject to change.* RSLnnanuja makes the 
finite the attribute of the ijifinite. Front this view it sliould 
follow that the infinite cannot exist without its attribute, 
and so tlw attribute is necessary to the infinite. Yet Ram^uja 
is unable to concede it in view of tlvc many opposed scriptural 
texts^ Commenting on the passage, " These beings are not 
in me," * Raminuja says: " By my tviU I ant the supporter 
of all beings, and yet there is no help to me from any of these 
beings." " No kind of help whatever is contributed by these 
towards my existence." s The existence of the "world is 
completely immaterial to the di\'ine bemg. Such a view is 
hardly consistent with Ramanuja’s general position, that the 
world has its basis in the nature of God. Commenting on 
the passage of the G\id that "I enjoy whatever b offered 
with devotion, be it a leaf or a flower,*' R^anuja observes: 
“ Even though I remain in the enjoyment of my own natural, 
unbounded and inestimable bliss. 1 eujoy these as if 1 obtained 
a beloved object which lies far beyond the path of my desire," ♦ 
God b ready to acquire some happiness through the willing 
devotion of hb devotees, though he is not equally ready to 
be touched by the pain and the suffering ci others. If the 
souls are parts of the Lord, then the latter must be afflicted 
by the pain caused to the sou] in its experiences, even as 
the individual suffers from the pain affecting Jus hand or 
foot. So the supreme Lord would suffer more pain than the 
souL$ But R^&nuja contends that the suffering of the 
souls docs not pollute the nature of God. If the acts of 
creation, maintenance and destruction give God delight, are 
we to think that God’s delight is capable of niodifications, 
and b increased by these operations i God’s nature as 
transcendent spirit is one of delight, and the modifications 
of hb attributes also add to his joy. As the relation between 
soul and body b not logically determined, the relation between 
the transcendent delight w'hich b perfect and incapable of 

i UbbaymprBJcSjav^Ul^fc nLyantrajMc 

bhavati [R.Br, ii- 3 - be. 4 . 

1 Matakhitay fair na kaJdd upakftra^ (R.B.G., ix. 4}. 

* R.B.G., ia, 26 . i S,B.. ii. 3- 
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variation and that derived from the changes of Ins body is 
not intelligibly stated. 

R^^uja protests vigorously against the doctrine of 
mayt and tlie phenomenality of the world. If the distinc¬ 
tions of the world are due to the iinperfections of man's mind, 
then, for God, there should be no such distinctions^ but 
scripture tells us that God creates the world, allots to diScrent 
soub their rewards, thus indicating that God reckons with 
the world of distinction. It cannot be said that the multi¬ 
plicity is unreal, even as a mirage b; for the latter b unreal 
because our activity prompted by it is unsuccessful ; but not 
so the activity based on the perception of the world. Nor 
b it logical to urge that the reality of the world, testified by 
perception, b sublated by the testhnony of the scripture ; 
for the spheres of perception and scripture are quite different, 
and so they cannot contradict each other,* All knowledge 
reveals objects.^ To say that objects do not exist, simply 
because they do not persbt, is rather strange. The argument 
mvolvea a conftision between opposites and dbtincts* Dis¬ 
tinction b not denial, WTiere two cognitions are mutually 
contradictory, then both cannot be real, But jars, pieces 
of doth and the hke do not contradict one anotherp since 
they are separate in place and time. If the non-e.xbtetice of 
a thing b cognised at the same time and the same place 
where and when its existence is cognised, we have a mutual 
contradiction of two cognitions. But when of a thing that 
is perceived in connection with some place and time^ the 
non-existence b perceived in connection with some other 
place and time, there arises no contra<Uction/' J In the 
example of mbtakmg the rope for a snake, the cognition of 
non-exbtence arises in connection with the given place and 
time. So there b contradiction. But if an object perceived 
now does not exbt at another time and place, we cannot 
rush to the eondusion that the thing b unreah Both Sarhkara 

* jlk^viy-vaAlit>bata . . . pctdSJthiisrihi pratyalc?^; m 

pratyatcsadyapaikcJwdya saj^^nfeLfStmatVMtyatvldywiJin 
braJudiisvarupA ^ Iti SaLstrapratyak^yur vifodha^ ( Vtddrtka- 

p. Sj). 

^ Arth^pi^giA. 

1 De£ltitankU^tBXBHaiiibaiidiiltAy^ubkOtiiyifiy«de^AkfttiyQT abbivi- 
pT^tipattau na virodhat^ [L Z. ]}. 
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aid E^jn^mja lay stress on tiie lope of identity^; oidy 
JJim^uJa beeves that a true identity implies distinction 
and determination, though not contradiction and denial. 

Rain^u|a urges several objections against the Advaita 
doctrine of a^idya, Wliat is the seat (^aya) of avidy^? 
It cajuiot be Braliman, who is full of perfections. It caruiot 
be the individual, who is the product of avidy^ A\ndya 
cannot conceal Brahman, whose nature b self-limnnosity, II 
self-luminous consciousness, which is mthout object and 
without substrate, becomes llirough the influence of an imper¬ 
fection residing vrithLn itsdf conscious of itself as connected 
with numberless objects, is that imperfection real or unreal ? 
It is not real, according to Advaiti.; it cannot be unreal, 
according to Ramanuja, since it is something permitted by 
God himsdf. In human knowledge^ w'hcre something unmani- 
tested becomes manifested, we may assume the existence of 
some entity which hindered the mamfestation. But there 
is no need to attribute to Brahman any such defect. Again, 
If avidya involves Brahman also in its meshes, then universal 
falsehood will alone be the reality, and we cannot escape 
from it. The nature (svarupa) of avidya cannot be logically 
determined. It is neither real nor unreal. To say that a 
tiling is indefinable {anirvacaniya) is fllogicaL No means of 
knowledge (pramatia) testifies to the existence of avidyH 
Neither perception nor inference nor revelation establishes it. 
In the scriptures mayi is used to indicate the wonderful 
power possessed by God, who has notlxing to do with an 
eternal unreal a^ddy^ On the Ad^ta view^ even the scrip¬ 
tures are a part of the worid-error, and the whole foundation 
of Icnowledge is destroyedn If cessation (nivartana) ert avidya 
takes place by means of the knowledge of Brahman devoid of 
attributes and qualities, then it cannot take place,, since such 
knowledge is impossible. The abohtion (nivrtli) of avidya, 
which is a concrete reality, cannot be brought about by 
abstract knoTadedge The world, forsooth, is too great and 
meaningful to be lightly disn^issed as a mere product of 
avidya. The real avidya to which we are the victims is that 
pow'er of illusion which makes us bdieve that we ourselves 
and the world are independent of Brahman, 

■ S-Br, ii. 2. : E.B.. ti. 3 . 31, 
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XV 

Ethical ahd Religious Life 

The jlvas in saihs^, with their souls shrouded in bodies, 
are like islimdors who live unconscious of Uie sea. They 
believe that they arc not so much modes of God as products 
of nature. On account of its past deeds, the soul finds itself 
confined in a material body, its inner light obscured by the 
outer darkness. It mistakes the garment of nature for its 
true self, attributes to itself the quahdes of the body, loves 
the fleeting pleasures of human existence as true blUs, and 
turns its face away from God. The do;vnfall of the soul is 
due to karma and avidya, which bring about its embodiment. 
The connection of soul, which is pure spirit, with matter is 
the degradation of the soul. Its sin is not merely a check 
to its own upward progress, but is also art offence against 
God. AvidyS, has to be displaced by vidya, or the intuition 
that God is the fundamental self of all, 

Ram^uja grants to the individual souls freedom to act 
according to their own wilh So far as responsibility is con¬ 
cerned, each individual is an other to God, a different person, 
WTien the soul fails to recognise its dependence on God, God 
hdps it to realise the truth by the maclunery of karma, which 
inflicts punishments on the soul, thus reminding it of its 
sinful efforts. Through the operation of the indwelling God, 
the soul recognises its sinfulness and entreats God for help. 
In Ramanuja’s pliilosophy great emphasis is placed on the 
conviction of sin and man's responsibility for it, YamunS- 
caiya describes himsdf as " the vessel of a thousand sins ” 
and implores the grace of God. The Val^nava faith does not 
encourage tapas or austerities. 

As a theist, Ramfinuja believes that salvation is possible, 
not through jnana and karma, but through bhakti and pras5da 
(grace). Jnana, in the scriptures, stands for dhy^a, or medi¬ 
tation, and nididhyasana or concentrated contemplation,* 
Bhakti is gained through concentration on the truth that 

■ tJi. 4,16, 
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God is om mncrmost self and that we are but modes of his 
substance. But such jnana cannot be had the bad 

karma is destroyed. Work undertaken in a disinterested 
spirit heips to rernove the past accumulations^ So long as 
kanna enjoined in the scriptures is undertaken i^ith a selfisli 
motive^ the end cannot be gained. The results of ceremonial 
obseA'^anccs are transitory, while the result of the knowledge 
of God is indestructible (ak^ya); but if vve perform work 
in the spirit of dedication to God it helps us in our effort 
after salvation.* Work performed in such a spirit develops 
the sattva nature and helps the soul to see the truth of 
things. The two^ jB;^a and karma^ are means to hhaktip or 
the power which tears up our selfishness by the roots, gives 
new strength to the will, new eyes to the understanding and 
new peace to the soul. 

BhaJeti or devotion is a vague term extending from the 
lowest form of worship to the highest life of realisation. It 
has had a continuous history in India from the time of the 
J?g-Veda ^ to the present day- Bhakti, in R^anuja^ is man's 
reaching out towards a fuller knowledge of God quietly and 
meditatively. He insists on an daborate preparation for 
bhafcti, which includes viveka, or discrimination of food 3; 
’vnmoka, or freedom from all else and longing lor God * abhySsai 
or continuous thinking ol God; kriyi, or doing good to others ^; 
kalyana, or mahing well to all; satyam^ or truthfulness; ^a- 
vam, or integrity; d^yip or compassion: ahimsa, or non-violence i 
d^a^ or charity: and anavasadap or cheerfulness and hope.5 
Thus bhakti is not mere emotionalism,* but includes the 

■ T^^iaxpitSitzhilScJlFahti {NSnad^ : Bhakii p, 19). 

* Cp. " All my tii[?ught3. seeking liappiiiiftsa, cxtqil Indm, kinging ^0^ 

him I they embrace bim aj wivh cmbrajfxs & ^pir young Lridegiuom, him 
the divine giver of giita, that he may me. My mmd U dinjctcd ta 

thee^ IndTH, aadl dost net turn from tbee ; on thee I rest my dteitep O much 
iovpkcd ODB^" (ft.V., I. 43. i.J 

1 Sadibara's interprelation that we should not be attached in' the things 
lif sense better. 

* Five kifldd are dtstingubbedr which are study, worjbip of dutlct 
to forefather, human society mid anlnul creation. 

j S.D.S.Jv. 

^ Svapnelvom, commenting on the word " anuraktl vsed by 
Kje that ana means after, and rakti attachment, and to anuraJeti is attach¬ 
ment which comei after the knowledge oi GocL Blind attachmeiit is not 
bhakti 
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training of tlie will as wdl as the intellect.* It is knowledge 
of God as well as obedience to his will.* Bhakti is loving 
God with all our mind and nith all our heart. It finds its 
culmination in an intuitive realisation of Cod.J 

Bhakti and mok§a are organically related, so that at every 
stage of bhakti we are perfecting ourselves. Bhakti is salva¬ 
tion in becoming, and is regarded as superior to the other 
methods, since it is its o™ reward (phalarupatvat),* The 
soul becomes through bhakti more and more vividly conscious 
of its relation to God, until at last it surrenders itself to Cod. 
who b the soul of its soul. Then there is no longer self-love 
or self-seeking, since God has taken the place of self and the 
whole life is transfigured, Nammalvar says: *’ In return 
for thy great ajid good gift—the mingling of my spirit with 
thine—i have entirely yielded up my spirit to thee." i Every 
drop of one's blood, every beat of one's heart, and every 
thought of one’s brain are surrendered to God, It b a case 
of " 1 yet not I." Bhakti is distinguished into formal (vaidht) 
and supreme (mukhya). The formal b the lower phase, 
where we indulge in prayers, ceremonies and image-worship. 
All these help the soul onward, but cannot by themselves 
save the soul. We must worsliip the supreme; for nothing 
else, in the last analysis, can serve as the object of 
meditation.^ 

Prapatti is complete resignation to God,7 and is, according 
■ jBSt Tair.^i-maiii] pTi utB ni blialttiyoBB™ [R.B.C., latroductiQq}. Dhipnti' 
rQpi bhaiLti^ 

* In Vfdarihasath^rnhiM, RiniAiiuja disHniaislUfS betwieen sadhina-bhakti 
Add The fanser inclodci control of body, mind and speech, 

petfoTunaooe of one's dutie^i study, non'Bttactiinent, etc. 

I 1, * Ndrada: Svim, p. 26. 

$ TimviLymoyi. ii. 3. 4. 

4 Ramitnuja quotes a teacher to the effect : " From Bmhml to a tuit 
of grass alt things that live In the world s« subject to due to 

karma, therefom they cannot be lielpfcJ a* ohjects of mediution, since 
they are all in ignorance and suhiedl to saihsSra^'^ I. 1. l* 

AbtabraasUmbaparyaot^ ^agadaniarvyavisthitab 
karmaianitasaihs^lTlvfUawartLnalj. 

Yatas tato na to dh>aae dhyajimSm upakhrakab 
AyidyatilargalUis sarve te M wfcsaragocaj^b- 
^ Sec K.B.G,, Introducfcton to ch^ vii and vii. 14. Sie faCtOfi are d«' 
dngniilml in prapatti, ^hlch aie 1 {i) acquisitioii of quaiiUes which would 
make one a fit offering to God (itnntQtyasya Aadipottib): (2} avoidance of 
coQduct not acceptoblE to Cod tpritskdlyMya varianam) ; (3) faith that 
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to the Bhag^vatas, most effective means for gaining 
salvation. It is open to aU, the learned as as the 
ignorant, the high as wen as the low* while the path of bhakti, 
invohTng as it does jhana and karma, is confined to the three 
tipper classes. But anyone, after taking instruction from a 
preceptor, may fling himself on the bosom of God and take 
refuge in him. According to the Southern sdiool {Tengalais), 
which foUov^s more closely the tradition of the Ajvars, prapatti 
is the only way to salvation, and no more effort on the part 
of the devotee is necessary, God saves the soul who has 
utterly surrendered himself to him. The Northern school 
{Vaijagalais) holds that prapatti is one way of reaching the 
goal^ and not the only way- For them human effort is an 
essential factor in salvation. The individual who has qualified 
himself by karma, juana, bhakti and prapatti wins the favour 
of the Lord^ This school upholds the markafanyaya, or the 
monkey theory, since the young monkey is to exert and 
stick to the mother; while the Southern holds the Tn^jara- 
nyaya or the cat theory, since the kitten is taken up by the 
cat with its mouth. This school holds that nothing depends 
On man s effort, for the grace of God selects the indi^'tduals 
to be freed. It also believes tliat the soul is seized by God 
in one supreme act, w^hich need not be repeated, while the 
Northern section insists on the conlinuous offering of the soul 
to God. 

In the Bhdgavata Purdna bhakti is less restrained in its 
character than in Rammuja- A certain tendency to extrava¬ 
gant enthusiasm marks the opening of the religious sense in 
men- The individml undergoing the convention of the soul 
has the shudder of awe and delight. In the Bkdgavaiu bhakti 
is a surging emotion which thrilb the whole frame, chokes 
speech, and leads to trance. The Ekdgav^ta is indifferent to 
sacrificial observances and declares that we must love God 
for hb own sake and not for any reward. It admits that 
union with God is open to any individual, if he cares for it. 
He can obtain it through bhakti, but the soul who remains 

God would protect him fnk^fyatlti vi£vSU^); {4J appeal for protection 
teoptrtvavar?-,£ai); (5) a iixUng of one's 0™ liltlene^s and 

(6) absolute ffurrender (itmasamarpa^m). me last i& odc with pirn pat ti 
Ihough the others are to it. 
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ever disliiict from God he worships is happier than one who 
becomes absorbed in God^ We hnd in the God of the Bhdga- 
tala an intimately human feeling, lie is not free (asvatantra), 
as he is subject to the will of Ills devotees {bhaktaparadhma).^ 
Without the church of his saints, God docs not tliink much 
of himselfH 5 A striking feature of the Bhagavata is the idealisa¬ 
tion of the story of Kf^na and the gopis. The legend is trans¬ 
formed into the ideal of bhakti and. as we shall see, the later 
sects of Vafsmvism are mOuenced by it. 

VfllsEjifiva devotion has used the mmi intimate humziq roilatiocLS 
as symbols of the relation ot man and Cod. God is viewed as the 
teacher, the friend, the father, the motlier, the child, and even aa the 
beloved. The last is stressed by the Ajv^rs, the Bk^aeata Pur^i^ 
and the Bengal school of Va 4 |^vism. In the best love, as in bhakti, 
to live in Uic presence of the beloved is the highest happiness and 
creative productivity: to live without him or her is pain and despair 
and barrenness r We think that the use of the symbolisin of love Is 
wrong because we assume that sensual attraction is all iu all in love: 
but in true love tliere is Uttte of aensuaJ attraction. Many women, 
as well as some men, who in love are above the level of beasts^ will 
protest that love is not a mere search after new sensations. In true 
love^ the two souls trust each other more than ail others they have 
met or known before. The lover is ready to fight the world, eudure 
aU privations and feel happy in poverty, entile and persecution, for the 
sake ol the beloved. Even if lie or she Is sundered from the other 
through many diificnItieSj so that reunion seems remote, nay impo9^ 
sibic, yet he or she cannot afford to lose the other and, at the risk of 
losing everything else, keeps alive the eternal link created by mutual 
Jove which cannot bo broken even by death. The stories of Sfta and 
Sivitrl, Daniayanti and &akuntal& have burnt this lesson into the 
heart of India. No wonder the Indian looks upon Ck>d as 

hEs beloved ,4 and tries to irdirect to God the passions, longings and 
transports ol human love. The bbaktas feel helpless and restless when 
they lose the presence of God, for nothing else can satisfy them. In 
many o( their hymns we find the cry of the heart for God, the sense 


« Phagavaia, iii. *5. 33. ^ ii- 4^ ^ 7 - 

$ Nahiiia atmlnam a^te madbhaktziir sSdhuhhir viui (is. 4. e]*. Cp. 
Bhaktaprilno hJ kr^pa^ ca hi vatijeav 9 .h (NAr^u^^ipa^caTSJra, ii. 3S). 

* Cp. Sa eva viaudevo 'aau s^k^t puru^a ucyate 

StrlpT^yom itarat sa^^'a^h jagud bruhuiapurasuram. 

The lupreme Lord is the only man ; all othen, from BnLhma downwards 
are womcDj depend qu him and long Id be nailed with him. Cp^ also 
Svamitvatmatva^^it^-apadistvadyas svamiao ;Eu?ih 
Svebhj'o dasatvadehatvjiSesatva 5 tiltvad 3 .yinah- 

sa* 
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to revcrcncCp worship and adore. who rsnks 

religious experiexice as the lughcst open to us, contends that 
it implies an other.” Tiie rdeased soul attains the nature 
of God, though not identity \viih him.i It becomes omniscient 
ard is ever having the intuiUon ol God.^ It desires nothing 
else, and so has no chance of returning to samsaraJ It is 
egoity that is opposed to salvation^ and not individuality. 
The essential nature, though something eternally accom¬ 
plished, bp in the state of sa 4 hsara, obscured by avidya and 
karma. The state of release means the unimpeded maiu- 
festation of the natural qualities of intelligence and bliss. 
The released soul is said to be svarat in the sense that he is 
not subject to the law of karma J For Ramanuja there b no 
jlvanmukti. One att^ns to fellowship with God alter 
exliausting all karma and throwing off the phj'sical body. 
In the state of rdease the souls are all of the same type. 
There are no distinctions there of gods^ men> animals and 
plants. In the w'orld of saihs^a these distinctions have a 
meaning. It is the connection with matter that gives unique¬ 
ness to the soul. But the souls can get rid of this connectionp 
which b not a natural one.s It follows that the individuality 
determined by bodily connections b not eternal When it 
b shattered the soul is said to attain the nature of Brahiuaii 
and manifest its ow-n true nature. It docs not develop any 
new character.* 

In the released condition the souls have all the perfections 
of the Supreme except in two points. They are atomic in 
sizCp while the supreme spirit is aU-pervadingp Though of 
atomic si^ep the soul can enter Into several bodies and expe¬ 
rience different worlds created by the Lord 7 ; but it has no 
pow'er over the creative movements of the worldj which belong 
exclusively to Brahman,® 

t DraJnmaq^o bh^vab na tu avariipiiikyais (i. i. i). 

1 FaripliwparabrfllimaTiubliavsini. Cp. " Sarvidefia 
vaithH-ig^tiEudi, iarvicAvaraniii, amantamgalana, vlgraha gy^pa vibbOti 
tamg3|ii liJjruDi kuraylLmal^ niratUayabhoiiya milkii. visayikaiLtttiktHia^- 
rukkum " (;^aAa37ai^*‘^ElJd^u, acxit). 

1 n.Brp iv. IS. * ^rui^prakMt^iaj. i l- 

^ KamiarQpajf^iUivnal^^ na rTarOpnkitah (i- tr xK 

* iv, I. > iv. 4 . IJ- 15 . 
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The city of God consists of a tiumbet of souts who do not 
simply repeat one another. The form$ which they assume 
are due to the pure matter (viiuddhasattva). Through its 
aid the liberated souk give shape to their thoughts and 
wishes. At the end of the play—if such a thing can be con¬ 
ceived—each individual soul will have become perfect and 
yet be regarded as an adjective of the Absolute. The Absolute^ 
which is one self, by virtue of its immanent principle, becomes 
an interrelated unity of selves without being the less one 
self. It has a social character about it. Each one of the 
society of selves aims at no selfish interest, but at the universal 
being. 

The Viiiitldvaita philosophy distinguishes two classes of 
the released: those who are intent on service to God on 
earth and so do it m heaven^ and those (kevalins} who are 
altogether isolated from the r^t, since they acliieved their end 
by constant meditation on the real nature of thek own soul 

The picture of the heaven where the redeemed souls dweU 
is not much different from the usual description.^ It only 
differs in details of dress, custom and landscape from the 
paradise of the popular imagination. There are streams of 
living waters^ trees laden with delicious fruits, gentle breezes 
and golden sunshine to cheer them. Amid these delights 
they sing and feast, listen to the music of the heavenly choirs, 
and enjoy at times philosophic converse with one another. 
But such a vision of paradise docs not satisfy the mys^tic 
soul, who cries out against the loneliness of being imprisoned 
in a particular nature. He yearns to burst through the 
barriers of personality and merge himself in the life and 
essence of the universe. In his theory of mok^, R^anuja 
does not do justice to the mystics^ who thus hunger for 
beco^jig one with the supreme reality. For them a heaven 
painted in terms of earthly experience, however idealised it 
be, b not essentially different from tliat experience itself. 
Though the soul sees God and God onlyi and is flooded with 
his prcsmce^ she retains her individuality and is still herself 
and not the object of her vision. A tendency to escape from 
oneself into God has been the central motive of some seers 
of the Upani^ds, tlie Orpluc brotherhood in andent Greece^ 
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and some Chiistian and Sufi mystics. They try to slough oil 
not only their bodies but their personalities, and melt their 
souls in Cod. But there is no e\'idcncc that any mystic 
achieved such a goal. In the nature of things, Ram^uja 
contends, evidence of such absorption into God is impossible. 
He who has become God cannot return to tell us of his ejcpe- 
rience ; he who narrates Ixis story has not become God- 


XVII 

General Estimate 

While the philosophy of Saihkara may have some attraction 
for those superior minds which shy at sentimental solutions 
of difficulties and seek their internal satisfaction in the 
discipline of the will, which ir^ill enable them to bear with a 
Stoic calm the worst that circumstances uhll infli ct on them, 
even Samkara alloivs that the millions of humanity crave for 
a God u'ho has some heart about him. R^^uja's view is 
the highest expression of the truth, though Sarhkara would 
add that the real is something larger and better than our 
tliinklng has room for. We need not assume, RSmfinuja 
contends, that what comes through religion is not the highest 
reality.* Theism of the type advocated by RSmanuja is 
what even Samkara allows in Hfe and religion. It is the 
faith of Hinduism, whether in its Vai^nava, Smarta, Saiva or 
Sakta form. It is strange that Western thinkers and critics 
should overlook this striking fact and persist in foisting on 
Hinduism as a whole the theory of abstract monism.® While 
Ramanuja's statement is not in any way inferior to other 
forms of theism, it is not free from the difficulties incident to 
the theistic outlook. 

By the theory of the relation of vifcij^a and viSe?ana, or 

* Cp. Bnull«y t Ttw iwhi who demand & reality more solid tdan that 
at the nejigioii^ consdeasnesa knows aot what he sceka/* 

^ Hegel writes: la the Bastem cetigioDS. the hrst conditi<»in u that 

only the one substoxioe eliall, such, be the tnie, and that thn individual 
neithet can have within Mmselt nor can he attain to any true value in as 
lax as h* maintaiiu himKlf as againat the being in and for itself. He can 
have true vatue only through on idcatihcation with its aulntance in which 
he ceasn to ejdit u aubiect oad disappear^ into uacooKionsneas/' 
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substance and attribute^ R^^uja attempts to bring out 
the reality of one and one existence only * and assimilate 
the others to it. Taking up the relation of Braliman to the 
qualities of sat, dt and ^anda, Ramanuja argues that the 
unity of these attributes is not an absolute unity but one of 
inherence, i.s, relationt wherein distinction subsists between 
the substance and the attributes as well as between the 
attributes themselves. God is the underlying substratum in 
which infinite attributes inhere. Ramanuja cannot escape 
from tins conclusion so long as he accepts logical judgment 
as providing the due to the nature of ultimate reality. All 
judgment is a synthesis of subject and predicate or substance 
and attribute. But all aflirmations deal Viith finite objects, 
whose unity does not exceed the relation of inherence; in 
finite experience ’ft'e do not find the absolute unity. We aje 
impelled to transcend the world of change and finitude in 
order to reach a reality where tlie subject and the predicate 
are absolute. The assumption of such a reality is the basis 
of all logical procedure* In judgment we try our best to 
bring out the full nature of reality by a series of predications. 
But a string of abstractions cannot do justice to the wealth 
of reality unless we assume that the ultimate reality is thought 
as such. It is this absolute judgment that is implidt in our 
mind from the first, that being and thought are one. 

Beyond the fact tiiat the Absolute characterised by sat, 
dt and ananda is a concrete one possessing these distinctive 
attributes* Ramanuja docs not teli us how exactly these 
attributes are found organically related in the Absolute 
itself. 

Between substance and attributes,^ Brahman and the 
world, the relation is one of non-difference and not coinherence* 
For the latter denotes an inherent separateness. 

Are the souls and the world also one with Brahman ? 
If BO, in what sense? The dejiendence of the vi^^ijas or 
attributes is eternal and is connected with his essential 

I p. 96 , 

* The qqnecptiDn thfr Klatton <jf sub^aijce and ittribatea la an 
unsatUIaclory out. H the twtj arc idi^nlical, iht dislmction is mcaninglcfis ; 

the two an: diffepcot, then the rfllntiein becomes a pntuly exlemal one. 
If the two intem^Ey by samavAya, tbia relation itseU nmat be 

relsited ±D the terms^ and ftp Otl iwj^wifujis. 
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natwre.* The world h not merely a vise^pa but has to do 
with the nature of the supreme as well. It is the mauifestation 
of the inner determination of the real, Tlie admission of 
individual souls as coelema! with Brahman constitutes a 
Jimit, The infinitude of Brahman is compromised by the un¬ 
conditioned infinitude of its constituent factors. If Brahman 
and the soul exist cocternally w^hat is the relation between 
them? An eternal relation between them, whether essential 
or accidental, will be an inexplicable mj-stery. The self of 
Brahman is distinct from its body, and we can call it the 
unconditioned self. 

The finite centres of experience seem to be resolved, in 
R^anuja's scheme, into movements in the life of God. If 
the Absolute b a perfect personality including all selves and 
the world, it is difficult to know how the finite selves, with 
their respective consciousnesses, unique meanings and values, 
are sustained. One self cannot be a part of another, Rama^ 
nuja's Brahman is not only a supreme self, but an eternal 
society of eternal selves. How can God botfi include and 
exclude the individual in the same ultimate sense? We may 
distinguish betw^een God as dbtinct from the lesser spirits 
who derive their being from him and the Absolute w^hich 
comprehends all conceivable existence, God, spirits and 
matter are the Absolute, and not God alone. Yet R^^uja 
identifies God with the Absolute, beside which and beyond 
which nothing exists. When he emphasises the monistic 
character of his system, he makes out that the supreme 
reality has the unity of selLconsciousness, and matter and 
souls are but moments in the being of that supreme spirit* 
WTien he b anxious to preserve the independence of the 
individual, he argues that the individual soids are all centres 
of consciousness, knowing subjects possessing self-conscious^ 
ness, though their selfhood is derived from God. 

Brahman b the material and the efficient cause of the 
universe of souls and matter. The changes relate to the body 
of God. while the soul (dehi) remains unchanged (nirvikara).* 
Everjlhing different from that highest self, whether con¬ 
scious or nou-conscious, constitutes its body, while the self 

t Svarlleiliiub^ndhjtv-ciift nij'^tatvlt 4. 14J, 

> lU. 35. 
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alone is the unconditioned embodied selfp"** The body of 
God is the material cause and the soul is the efficient cause* 
and so we can say that God is both the material and the 
efficient cause of the world. This distinction is to be main¬ 
tained; for R^anuja believes that the changes of the body 
do not affect the soul of God, even as the changes of the 
jiva's body do not affect the essence of the jiva. What, then, 
is the essence of God which remains unchanged? Whether 
in a subtle condition, as in pralaya, or a gross condition, as 
in creationp or an individualised though not imperfect con¬ 
dition, as in the state of release, the essence of Isvara differs 
from that of the world. It has also to be distinguished from 
the nitya^lbhuti of ISvara, It is difficult to conceive the 
nature of the Absolute if we set aside the attributes of sat, 
dt and mianda, which, after all, are ordy attributes. Yet if 
the attributes form the essential nature of God. then the 
process of change in them must also affect his nature. Does 
all tliis mean that God is not absolute actuality, but is himself 
in the making ? The distinction, finally, that the soul of God 
is the effident cause and his body the material cause is 
untenable. W> cannot take half a fowl for cooking and leave 
the other to lay eggs.^ 

The crux of all monism is the relation of the finite to the 
infinite. A system of finite reals cannot itself be infinite 
\Ve must have something over and above the finite* Rama¬ 
nuja comprehends aU aspects of the world under the two 
categories of thought and matter, and finds that the two 
are weC adapted to each other, and so condudes that there 
is a God who directs the world process. Logic suggests it, 
religious consdousness confirms it, and so most of us accept 
it. But it is not a solution of the problem. It is open io 
say that all explanation is within the reality and not of it. 
We can never say why the real is what it is. But even within 
the real the relations are not Logically determined U the 
finite is equated with thought and matter, such oppo;^ 
factors cannot belong to the same reality. Either the unity 
of the whole or the distinction of the attributes requires to 
be modified What RainSnuja does is to combine the two 

• cetAn^Unavastujltuii sva^ATtnun iti, ba ova qItd- 

pTdhitaA Atma (L t. ij). 

* AoiJidagiji on B.S.J L ^ 
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into one Absolute, which is a concrete organic whole, all of 
whose parts and elements exist in and through a supreme 
principle which embodies itself in them, Ttie criticism 
directed against Saihknra is that he elevates the Absolute to 
such a height tltat there is no path which leads down to the 
lowlands of Iiumanity. Kantanuja intends to give us a more 
satisfying unity witich is neither an identity nor an aggregate 
of parts, but comprehends all diiSerenccs and relations. One 
may well ask whether such an absolute experience is not an 
arbitrary fancy incapable of verification. We can combine 
words so as to make a plausible statement, but it is doubtful 
whether there is a corresponding reality. If tlie Absolute is 
supposed to be a transcendent changeless existence, it is a 
problem how such an Absolute, wluch has no history, includes 
the time process and the evolution of the world. Unless 
Riminuja is drilling to expbin away the immutable perfection 
of the Absolute, and substitute for it a perpetually changing 
process, a sort of progressing perfection, he cannot give us 
any satisfactory explanation of the relation of the soul of the 
Absolute to its body. 

How, again, are the mechanism of nature and the sphere 
of souls combined in the unity ? It is all very well to attempt 
to preserve the unity of tlie world as well as the distinctness 
of individuals. But if our sorrows and struggles, sins and 
imperfections are integral parts of the Absolute, and are 
eternally present to the divine mind as distinct constituents 
of his unrufllid beatific consciousness, are not the souls 
simply certain permanent elements in God’s mind ? On the 
other hand, if we are separate individuals, God must be 
separate from us. The mere fact that we share in a common 
life does not lessen our individuality.’ R^anuja uses the 
analogy of soul and body to indicate tliat the body cannot 
exist apart from the soul embodied in it. Wlien the soul 
departs the body perishes. Again, body exists only to give 
pleasure and pain to the soul. The final cause of the body is 
the soul. But if tfuj analogy is pressed, it will mean that 
God is all, and the souls and body are merely instrumental 

^ If ire a-ssuiTw, sayft Bindley, that fmJividuikl inen, yi^uT^li and myself 
are ncal, each in bis own right, tn iipe-ak of Gml u hAvin^ reaJily in th« 
religiioiis Mti 5 ciou 5 ia«f is " tjfViriA and pp. 434-j). 
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to the pleasure of God, The concrete universal of certain 
IfegeUan thinkers is a word w'hich docs not solve the problem 
but restates it. The problem of philosophy is for them the 
relating in one whole of the eternal perfection of the Absolute 
and the endless process of the world. 

R^^uja is anxious to conserve the permanent and 
independent reality of the individual souls^ and vigorously 
protests against the view which reduces individuality to a 
delusive appearance. Within the one reality, wliich we may 
call the Absolute, a distinction is made between God, the 
individual souls and unconscious matter.* The Supreme is 
the soul of the individual jiva, since all things form the body 
of God * What Ramanuja takes for the soul is the empirical 
ego. which is somclhing finite and has a before and an after. 
It is not much to the point to urge that all knowledge involves 
the distinction of subject and object. For this distinction is 
a relative one. In the case of vision, w'c distinguish the 
scene of sight as the object of vision and the eye as tlie subject. 
So also in conscious experiencing w'e distinguish the content 
of consciousness from its form and call the latter subject and 
the former object, though, strictly speaking, both these belong 
to the world of experience. What Ramimija calls the subject 
is not the subject truly conceived as subject, but is a subject 
which is itself objectified and reduced to one of the many 
finite objects contained in expGriencc.i 

R^anuja says that the indivndnal soul is not a^ected by 
the changes of its body,« It is naturally pure. The dark 
shadows of materiality do but hide its glory, but do not 
destroy it. Materialisation is but an accident wluch can be 
shaken oft. Tlds materialisation is the product of sin, but 
the pure soul cannot sin. So sin cannot be without the 

* Cp. witb tills view {T^^ry Good aftd viol, U, 

pp, 

■ S^irvltmatvat pratyigltmano "pj" paFflm^tirLi 

j Cp, Gentila: "U tlicn we wotiM know the essence of the mind's 
tfnnstcadenul ncliviljr^ we mtist not present it as spcutator and spectacto, 
the mind as ao ohjecl of axpcrieDce, the subject an outride onlooLer. In 
■o far as con'iciiusiiess u an object of conscknisncss it is no longer con- 
ftCiousDCS^- Strfcctly speaking, it is no temger a subject but an object, do 
onger an ego but a ooa-ego ' cf MiJtd as Pur* Act, E.T„ p. 6). 

I 3vaiArlJ^atab4lstvayuvatVMthaviratviJayod3iiu-mfit jlvaaii na apf^tl 
(i, I, 13)- 
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embodied soul, and there can be no embodied soul without 
sin. Kinianuja, like other Hindu thinkers, gets over the 
difficulty by the conception of a beginninglcss saihsaia. But 
this involves the pure spirituality of the soul Sin and 
punishment both belong to the objective series and have 
nothing to do mth the pure subject, wliich cannot sin; but 
if the soul can sin, then it means that it is already connected 
with matter, and it is not the pure soul but the empirical 
ego, \Mien it is said that the object scries is beginningless, 
we get the pure spirit on the one side and the object on the 
other, both beuig absolute existents, since they find no 
explanation outside themselves. The soul is pure in itself; 
the body hangs on to it- How does tliis happen ? 

^\'hat is the relation of the self to knowledge ? Are they 
different or are they one ? If tliey are different, then expe* 
rience of pleasure or pain at a certain point in the body will 
belong to knowledge and not to self, and so the self 'wHl not 
be able to fed pleasure or pain. We cannot say that know¬ 
ledge is a function (vyapara) of the self, for then it must be 
caused- But, in K^ianuja, knowledge is eternal and inde¬ 
pendent, and not a product. If the self and knowledge are 
one, then even the self will be liable to expansion and con¬ 
traction- But the atomic soul cannot expand and contract. 
The relation between the self, which is itself made up of 
consciousness,’ and knowledge, is not dearly conedved. The 
self is filled with consciousness, and has also for its quality 
consciousness.* *' Knowledge is distinct from the knowing 
subject whose quality it is, as smell which is perceived as a 
quality of earth is distinct from earth,” s But Ramanuja 
admits that in deep sleep there is consdousness, though it 
does not relate itself to objects,< The nature of self is not so 
much knowledge as pure consdousness, which, now and then, 
relates itself to objects. 

The relation of the jiva to Brahman is not free from 
difficulties- Ramanuja says: " The highest Brahman resolved 
to be many. It thereupon sent fortli the entire a-orld, con¬ 
sisting of fire, water, etc., introduced in Uii$ world so sent 

^ Vij flSnamiLyio hi jlvO aa buddbiin&tmn^ (!« 1, [3,]^ 

* ii. 3 29- 

i JikdcBsya vi$ayagoC4£a.tvalti (U. 3. 31). 
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forih. the whole mass of bthvidual souls (cetanam jivavargam) 
into different bodies, divine, human, etc., correspon«£ng to 
the desert of each soul, and finally itself entering according to 
its wish into these souls, so as to constitute their inner self 
(jivantaratmS}, evolved in all these aggregates names and 
forms, i.e, rendered each aggregate something substantial 
(vastu) and capable of being denoted by a word." * The jiva 
is thus a reflex of the whole reality. Each jiva has (i) the 
antaryimin Brahman, the li^t which lighteth every exist¬ 
ence ; (2) the soul, which is the knowing subject; and (3) the 
unconscious instruments through which the soul works. Each 
individual seems to he a trinity in unity, even as the supreme 
Brahman is,* Brahman is the prototype, of which the indi¬ 
vidual is the ectype; for each individual possesses in finite 
and material outlines the supreme perfection of God. Again, 
when the soul casts off the body and enters on the state of 
release, it seems to become a bare point of mere existence. 
It is not cut off from God, since the currents of divine life 
flow through it. Will there not be an overlapping of these 
souls ? If not, what is it that distinguishes these soub from 
one another? Are they substances in their own right, or 
mere (Qualities housed in the Absolute ? Ramanuja believes 
that each of these souls has a centrality and has experiences 
which it organises into a unity, but the logic of it all seems 
to be rather weak. 

R^^uja's conception of the individual self reminds us 
of the Scholastic theory of substance which Kant, in his 
RefuMion oj RoHonal Psychology, and ^ihkara, in his com¬ 
mentary on the Rrshtna have attacked. Ramanuja 

believes in a continuous self-identical entity which is eternal, 
while Sathkara maintains that the quality of continuous self- 
identity is true only of the atman. On Riminuja's view, it 
is difficult to know the relation between the continuo^ 
development and the identical essence of the self. As in 
Hegel, w'e have here an identity of process, an identity which 
is said to persist in and through Terence. If the identity 
of individual self is not affected by the passage from body 
to body, or by the periodic suspension of consciousness, it 


* L I. 13. 


* AcIHlV>vjiy9t»p«™iiStinS (I. ts). 
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follows that the bodily rdation, memory and consciousness, 
arc not fundamental to tlic nature of the self. We cannot 
understand what the permanent unchanging nature of the sdf 
is to which all the knoum experiences are irrelevant. We 
seem to be reduced to an abstract monadism where terras 
like personal identity, continuity of consciousness, immor¬ 
tality and pre-existence are meaningless. The abstract monad 
has little to do with the concrete living sdf of experience. 
It is an assumption to hold that the simple colourless unit 
called the self is different in each individual. We are obliged 
to admit that there is a fundamental atman in each individual, 
wluch is somehow related to a fluid historical development. 

^riikaia and R^anuja are the two great thinkers of the 
Vedanta, and the best qualities of each were the defects of 
the other, ^ihkaia's apparently arid logic made his system 
unattractive religiously; R^jinuia's beautiful stories of the 
other world, which he narrates with the conhdence of one who 
had personally assisted at the origination of the world, carry 
no conviction, Sathkara’s devastating dialectic, which traces 
ah—God, man and the world—to one ultimate consciousness, 
produces not a little curling of the lips in the followers of 
RamSnuja. Saihkara's followers outdo the master, and bring 
his doctrine perilously near atheistic mentalism. The fol¬ 
lowers of Ramanuja move with as much Olympian assurance 
through the chambers of the Divine mind as Milton through 
the halls of heaven. Yet Ramanuja had the greatness of a 
religious genius. Ideas flowed in on him from various sources 
—^the Upani$ads and the Agamas, the Puranns and the 
Prabandham-^and he respond<'d to them all with some 
side of his religious nature. All their different elements are 
held together in the indefinable unity of religious experience. 
The philosophic spirit was strong in Rihrianuia, so, too, ^vas 
his religious need. He tries his best to reconcile the demands 
of the religious feeling with the claims of logical thinking. 
If he did not succeed in the attempt to give us a systematic 
and scif-containt d philosophy of religion, it should not 
surprise us. Much more remarkable is the deep earnestness 
and hard logic with which he conceived the problem and 
laboured to bridge the yawning gulf between the appareiitly 
conflicting claims of religion and philosophy, A thin intellect 
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with no depth of soul may be blind to the wonders of God's 
ways, and may have offered us a seemingly simple solution. 
Not so Rm^uja, who gives us the best tjp: ol monotheism 
conceivablej inset with touches of imnianentism.^ 
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I 

Saiva SiddhAkta 

From the beginning the cult of Vaisnavism had for its chief 
rival Saivism** which is even to-day a very' popular creed in 
South India. While it prevailed in South India even before 
the Christian era^ it received a great access of stren^h from 
its opposition to Buddhism and Jainism^ which zip along with 
Vai^navism^ overcame about the fifth or the sixth century 
after Christ* It elaborated a distinctive philosophy called 
the Saiva Siddl\^ta about the eleventh century a.d. Dr. Pope, 
who gave much thought to this system, regards it as "" the 
most elaborate, iuduential, and undoubtedly the most intrinsi¬ 
cally valuable of all the religious of India. “ While there 
are striking similarities between the Siddhanta and the 
Saivism of Kashmir, we cannot say that the former owes its 
general structure or essenlial doctrines to the latter. The 
earliest Tamil works* hke Tolkdppiam, refer to the Arivars or 

1 S.D.S. refers to fonr jclioois ot S^yism; NakuUSa-pSiupata, 

iht ajid Pratyabhijiia, mud the R^sciv^TAr The lAst is not Qi 

pbUcKopInoU interest. For tiM central principles of the first, *ee I,P, 
pp. 453 - 469 ^ 

■ ri»E^^«icam, lacxiv. 
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the seors, «’ho chalked out the j'atli to freedom and bH$$. 
These latter were influenced by the Vedic conception of 
Rudm and the Rudra-Siva cult of Ute Brahma nas, the ^faha- 
bharata and the Sv^ditiiUata Vpam^ai.* Besides these, the 
twenty-eight ^va Agamas, especially the parts dealing with 
jnana or knowledge, the hymns of the Saiva saints, and the 
works of the later theologians, form the chief sources of 
Southern Saivism. 


H 

Literaturb 

Twenty-eight Agamas are recognised.* of wMcb the chief is 
KlmLka, mcJudlng the seedaa dealing with know]ed£;e called l^frgendm 
A^itnia, The Tamil saints Ma^ikhavisa^gar {seventh century A.D.) 
and Suudamr to them. Saiva devollanal litejratuie l belongs to 
the period fmm the fifth to the ninth centuries. The Saiva hyinnB 
comptled by ^ambi Naihbl (a.d. looo) are collectively called 

TlrucnuraL The first partp known as Deviiam^ oontaina the hymid 
of Safiibattd^, Appar and Sundamr; of the others the most important 
is Tirmfdsagam oi &L^i;]Lkkav3sagar« Sekkiiar's PeriapurSii^m {eleventk 
century), which describes the lives of the sixty^tbnee Saiva saints, 
contains some valuable Information. Ikicykaoderis 
{thirteenUi century), regarded as an expansion of twelve verses of the 
Eaurava Agami, is the standard exposition of the SiddhAnta 

views, Arulnandi Sivicaiy'aj the first of the for^-nine disciples of 
Meyka^dcr, is the author of the Important work Sttfaj^na^iddhiyar. 
Of UmApati's works (fourteenth century), Swaprak^iam, Tiru^rai- 
payan are well known. The Saiva Siddhlnta rested on the twofold 
tradition of the Vedas and the Agamas * and the systematic reconcilia¬ 
tion of the two was undertaken by Makantha f {fotirttenth century 

i Sw I.P., pp. flB, 510 ffl, 

* In the Kailisaniltlui temple of CoDjeevaram we h^ve the earliest 
iuKriptbnxI re^rd of the twenty-eight ^iva Agamas in which the Pallava 
Idag Rajasuhhavarmai] itatea his faith, and it is said to belong to the end 
of the filth century a,0, 

f " No cult id the world has prodnoed a richer devotional literatim^, 
or one more instinct with brilliance of im-nglnstioD, fervour of feelipg and 
grace of exprcsauin " {Bamett: Tht HfOfi of India, p, Ss). 

* Tirum^lar, quoted ia Siddh^nUt Dipik 3 , November ton, p, ^05, 

Sivaj iliiia Siddhiyar Eaya' ** The oaLy tc^ hooka are the Vedas aod the 
Saivilgamu. - - , Of them the Vedas are general and given out for alL 
The Agamas are speciaJ and revealed for the benefit of the blessed, and they 
contain the ossentlaL truths of the Veda aod the Ved^ta. Both are ^aid 
to be given out by God (i. 4fi)« Cp, NitaLkaAttha r vayaih tn veda^ivlga^ 
mayob bhedam ca pafiyfima^ p, ijfi. 

i See Nflakaotha^ L 1. 3, 
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A.D.jj who wrote s. commentary on tlie Br/jhma SHira, interpreting 
that work In tJie light of %ht Saiva system. He ^kccepts generally tlie 
Ktendpoint of Rlmiinuia, ftnd protests against iJie absolute kJentity or 
absolute distinction of God on the one side and the souls and the 
world on the other,* The supreme is Siva, with his consort Adibi, 
having for his body the conadous and unconscious entities. Appaya 
Dlksita's commentary called Swarkama^idipikH is of great value. 


TIT 

Doctrikts 

The supreme reality is called Siva, and is regarded as 
beginningless, uncaused, free from defects, the all-doer and 
the all-knower, who frees the individual soul from the bonds 
which fetter them* The formula of saccid^anda is inter¬ 
preted as impljing the eight attributes of seli-exbtence. 
essential purity, intuitive wisdom, mfinite intdiigence, freedom 
from all bonds, infinite grace or love, omnipotence, and infinite 
bliss. Some proofs of the existence of God are mentioned. 
The world is undergoing change. Its material cause, prakrti, 
is unconscious like clay^ and cannot organise itself into the 
world. The development is not due to the dements, which 
ate devoid of intehigence. Karma is equally unavailing, 
Kala, or time, is, according to Meykandar, changeless, though 
it appears to the observer as changing.^ It is a condition of 
all action, but is not by itself an active agent. But if God 
is directly the cause, his independence and perfection may 
perhaps be compromised. It is therefore said that God 
operates through his 4akti as his instrumental cause. The 
principle of karma works in accordance with the spiritual 
ends of man. It does not frame the ends or make distinctions 
between good and evil. These are laid doviii by an mfinite 
spirit, who also, vvith the aid of his ^aktii secs to it that the 
souls get their proper rew^irds. As the jar has the potter for 
its first causcp the staff ^d the vv^hcel for its instrumental 
cause, and clay for its material cause, even so the world has 

* Many oi tke central pai^ci AXe ccfatM?! of RamfLnuja's bh^ya. Cp.p 

f^., Silk?inacLdAcljilvi4i^taiii bfKhina kilra^HMU^ tat 

k&ryani bhavatl (L i. i). But sets Appuya DUf^Lta's 

* i a. 
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Siva for its fiist cause, ^kti for its instrumental cause, and 
mays, for its material cause. As sound ftlls all the notes of 
a tune, or flavour pervades the fruit, so God, by his ^kti, 
pervades the whole world so fully that he does not appear 
to be different from it. God is the soul of which the universe 
of nature and man is the body. He is not identical with 
them, though he dwells in them and they in him. Non- 
dualism does not mean onen^ (ekatva), but inseparability. 

Siva is everlasting, since he is not limited by time. He is 
omnipresent. He works through his ^kti. which is not 
unconscious but conscious energy—^the very body of God. 
This body is composed of the five mantras,' and subserves the 
five functions of creation, sustenance and destruction of the 
universe, obscuration or embodiment (tirodMna) and libera¬ 
tion of the souls. His knowledge is ever-sliining and imme¬ 
diate. According to the Pauskara Agama, &ikti, called 
KundalinI (the coiled), or Suddhamaya, is that from wluch 
Siva derives his functions and in which his being is grounded, 
dakti is the intermediate link between Siva pure conscious^ 
ness and matter the unconscious. It is the upadhi, the 
cause of the differentiation of Siva's functions.* It is the 
cause of the bondage of all beings from Ananta, who is next 
only to Siva, downwards, and also of their release. Sakti, 
often called Uraa, is but the reflex of Siva, and not an inde¬ 
pendent existence. The Absolute in itself is called Siva, and 
the Absolute in relation to objects is called SaktL In the 
SiddMtda, Siva is not only the Absolute of metaphysics, but 
the God of rehgion. He is the saviour and guru, and he assumes 
this form out of his great love for mankind. He is the God 
of love.3 

To the Lord (pad) belong the paiu, literally cattle, the 
infinite host of souls. He is not their creator, since they are 
eternal. The soul is distinct from the body, which is an 
unconscious object of experience (bhogya). Its presence is 
evidenced from the facts of memory and recognition. It is 
an omnipresent, constant, conscious actor. It is the abode 

I SiulyojSta, Vlmads^Vl. AgllO-TV. Tatpuni^a and liSas. Cp. Tait. Ana., 

43 47- 

> P^jkora A(amA. il. I. 

• SivA^akat«m, i I! Fillsi: p, 177. 
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of the eternal nnd omnipresent citiaktt.' It has consciousness 
(caitanyam), whose essence lies in the act of seeing (drickii- 
yarupam}. According to $ivajM»atiddhiyar, the soul is 
distinct from the gross body as well as the subtle, though 
united to them, and it has the functions of ^isire, thought 
and action (icc]iS,jft5nakriya).» It becomes one with the 
thing in v^diicJi it dwells for the time being* In the world of 
sattisira it concentrates on worldly things, while in the state 
of release it centres its consciousness on God. During pralaya, 
the souls devoid oi embodiment rest as powers and energies 
in the great Siva, The number of souls cannot be increased 
or decreased. As more souls get released the embodied ones 
become reduced in number. Consciousness is perfectly mani¬ 
fested in the liberated, while it is obscured in the unliberated- 
The individual souls are of three dasses, according as they 
are subject to the three, two or one of the impuritiesJ The 
earth and the nst are also the effects of God's creation. They 
are unconscious and serve the purposes of the souls. 

The web of bonds (p^jala) is distinguished into avidj^, 
karma and miya.^ The first is called SJiiavamala, or the 
taint due to the false notion of finiteness (anutva) which the 
soul has. The self, which is pure consciousness, imagines 
itself to be finite and confined to the body and of limited 
knowledge and power. It is ignorant of its nature as con¬ 
sciousness and also mistakes the body for its reality. This 
is the bondage (paiutva) of the soul (paSu), This avidya is 
one in all beings, beginningless, dense, great and multiform. 
Citation, destruction, etc., take place with reference to the 
finite world, and so they are regarded as the modifications 
(parin^a) of avidyis Karma is the cause of the conjunction 
of the conscious soul with the unconscious body. It is an 
auxiliary of avndya. It is called karma because it is produced 
by tlic activities of beings. It is as unseen (adr^ta) as it is 
subtle. It prevails during creation and merges back into 

■ MfgtiiilfA Agama. vil. 5. ’ Mi- *> 

I Thfr higluest fvijn^akaja) arc fiwd fronl co^yl and kaniaa> and have 
on^y the one impunity of ftpavaxti. The nejct [pralayakaia) are those who 
are subject to the Jtupuntiu ot and kanoa. which hind them to 

rohirth ; and thft last (sakala) include all beings cntjcct to the thM 

iiDpnritjCS, 

* ASfgtndfa Agami, ii- 
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maya during prakya. It cannot be destroyed, but must 
work out its results,* Mayi is the matedal cause of the 
world, unconscious in nature,^ the seed of the imiverse> 
possessing many powers, omnipresent and imperishable. 
" As the trunk, the leaf and the fruit latent in the seed grow 
tbereform, so the universe from kala to ^rth develops 

from may a/* 3 

The process of creation receives ^at attention in tlio 
system. While fcva is pore consciousness^ matter is pure uncca- 
sdousness^ and U said to meditate betM-een the two. She 

is not tlie material cause of the world, since she is o£ the nature 
of consciounness [caitanyaj. She is the external SQuud, the con¬ 
necting-link between the gross and the subtle, the material and 
the spiritual, the woid and the concept/ Suddhama^yi, the mother 
of the univorso, is Vik, or N^a, ** the voice of the silence.*' 
The 3aJva SiddhJUsta analyses the universe into thirty-six tattvas 
as against the twenty-five of the Samkhya. Above the pnru^ 
we have the pailcakallcnlca, or the fivefold envelope of niyati 
(order), kiUa (tiitie), r&ga (interest), vidyi (knowledge), tala (power). 
Above kala there are mly^, SuddhavidyS, ISvaxa, Sadfi^va, &akti 
and Siva. Sivatattva is a class by itseLT; Sad^iva, livaxa and 
£uddhavidy4 form the Vidyitattvas, and the other thirty-two from 
mlyA dowmw'ards are the Atmatattv'as. These are the different 
stages of evolution, MAy^ first evolves into the subtle priadplos 
and then into the gross, Kala, the first principle evolved from 
miyS, overcomes the impurities obsLrtictiug the mamf^tation of 
Consciousness and helps it to manifest itself In accordance with 
karma^ by the next principle of vidyS^ the soul derive the ex¬ 
perience of pleasure aud pain. ** That instrument by w^hicli the 
active Soul observes the operations of bnddtd is vidyd^/'s Mdyd 
ie the desire on which all experience depends, Kdla or time regulate 
experiences as past, present and future. Time is not eternal^ for 
eternity is iodependence of time* Niyati is the fixed order govenung 
the distinction of bodies, organs and the like, for the different souls. 
The puni^as are enveloped by these five* The Saiva S^iddhfinta 
holds that the mfilaprakpti of the Sdmkhya is itself a product, and 
admits five subtle principles beyond it* Of these five, the first three 
servo to manifest the powers of knowledge; action and feeling, while 
tlio other two answ'Cr roughly to time and space* Ptakrti is the 
atuil of which the w'orlds which the pnni^ is to experience are made. 
It is the first gross development. From prak;-ti cvols'O the guo^- 
from the gunas the buddhi: the rest of the evolution is on the lines of 
the SAihkhya, 


> visi, r-5, 
i Jfttrf.Ji. 17. 


* ix. 1-4. 


I Pawfkitfa Agama, iU. 4. 

! Ibid., V. 9. 
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Siva<-attva is the ni^kaiaj or uadifTerentmed basis of atl conscious^ 
ness and action. When Suddham^yA^ the iakti of Siva^ begins hei 
Ufe of activity* then Siva become^ tlie exp<iiienting (blioga) Siva; he 
is Sadt^iva, also caUed SadaJthya. not leally &c|i;trate from Siva, When 
laddhamEyA is actuaJIy active* the exf^riendng Siva becomes ttie 
mling (adhikara) Siva; he is ilien ISvam, not really separate fro&i 
SadflSiva.^^ * It is Sad^iva that has the body of the Eve mantras* 
and not Siva. Suddhavldyft is the cause of true knowlcdp. 
world periods there are pauses of quiesceoca, at the end of which 
evolution sets In. The Lord helps impurities to manifest theiu- 
selvts, and sustains the whole course of their development for the 
ultimate good of the souls dependent on lus grace.* He takes note 
of the activities of the souls and helps them io their onward pursuit. 
Kespect for the law of kaima is not a limitation of God's independence, 
for the law of karma is the means lie employs.J 

The ^va Sididhanta does not support the illusory con¬ 
ception of the world. The beginningless saThs3U:n is due to 
matter and souls w'hich are al^ eternal. The W'orld has a 
serious moral purpose, and cannot be dismissed as a mere 
error or jest. God is for ever engaged in the rescue of soub 
from the bondage of matter. The unceasing rhythm of the 
w'orld, with the law of karma regulating it, continues for the 
one purpose of attracting man to the higher life. “Siva 
desires that all should know him/' says Meykander.i It is 
not merely the ambition of the soul to know God, but it is 
the desire of the Lord as well. 

Sin is the threefold bond from which we have to obtain 
emancipation. We must get rid of the Sn&vam or the avidyS. 
or the defilement which darkens tite light of the soul, neutralise 
the karma which produces rebirth, and sliake ofi the mSlyl^, 
which is the basis of all impurities. Cod helps us in our 
endeavours, A metaphysical absolute, unalloctcd W the 
pleasures and pains of the soul, is of no avail. But Siva is 
full of grace and is waiting through successive reons to receive 
the recognition of the soul and his adoring love. A personal 
tie binds the soul to God. The grace of God is the road to 
freedom. It demands childlike trust in ^iva, “ To those 
who draw not nigh he gives no boon to those who draw 
nigh he vouchsafes ail good; the great God knows no dis- 

1 Paufhant Jgmta, {. 25-26. * vii. it-2z. 

I S-D,S,, vii ; ^ivajnSnabodiiam, II, 5. 

< xii. 3, 
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like." * The Saiva saints yearo to see Go4 ilanikkav5sagar 
sings 

To cast quite off thia sinful rrame | to eater Siva’a home 

To s« tlie li^'andraus Light, Ihat so t 1 i^$c eyes may gladiiess gain; 
0 Infinite, without eompare I The assembly ol Thy saints 
Of old, to ftee> Behold, O Sire, Thy servaat'a soul hath ycajned.s 


The consciousness of sin is intensely felt, and some saints 
utter the cry that their sins are shutting them of! from com- 
munion wth God.i The devotion of the Saivas is more 
virile and masculine than thnt of the Vai^^vas, 

Tiruvdsagafn ^ depicts in beautiful hymns the progress of 
the soul from the bondage of ignorance and passion into the 
liberty of light and love, its first awakening, its joy and 
exaltation^ waywardness and despondency, straggle and 
unrest, the peace and the joy of iniion. In the intuition of 
Godp the distinction of knower, knowledge and known is said 
to disappear J There was, at any rate, in the early fonn of 
Saivism, a spirit of toleratioru ** Whatever God you wwship, 
even as he &va wiU appear. He who is above all this will 
Understand your true worship and show you grace.^^ ^ The 
guru or the teacher plays an important part in the scheme of 
salvation. The true guru is one who is in his last birth i and 
Siva himself is said to live in the gum, looking lovingly on 
the disciple through the eyes of the guru-? There are no 
incarnations of Siva, though he appears frequently to test 

i Tiru-aruf^payan, i ^ * Pope's Tfods., wv, 

I Cp. App^r:— 

" EvU, all evil my tm, evil my quaJitua all. 

Great am £ only in sin, evil is evta my good. 

Evil my inocrinQst seif, fgnlish, avoiding tht pure. 

Beast am £ not, yet the wwys ol the t>east r can never forsake. 


Ab 1 wretched man that £ am, 

Whercunto came I to birtlLi^' 

{Kingsbury swtd PhililM : Hymns 0 / (A# TamiJ SaiwiU Saints, p- 47-) 
* Regardmg the literatum oi the Siddhinta* Sir Charlea Eliot 

wtitea : In no literature w4tb which I am acquainted has the ipdividua! 

religious Mfe^ita stnigglei and dejections^ ita hnpea and fears, its confldcni^ 
and ils triumph—received a delineation m&re fnmk and more profnuad 
{Hinduism and Huddkitm, voL U. p. siyj. 

I rire-orul-piiyffH, viiL 74- * Sipasti 4 ndsiddkiyaw. 

I Tiru^rvl^payan^ V. 
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the bhakti of the devotees or mitktte them into truth. But 
Siva is not bom ■ nor lias he any human career. 

The etliical virtues are insisted on. Siddhiyar says: 
** They have no love for God who have no love for oil man¬ 
kind/* I karma is inviolable^ the choice 

of the soul is not fettered. God is always ready to second 
the efforts of man. Karma and jnana conjointly produce 
release.^ The restrictions of caste lose their rigour in any 
true theism. Though M^ikkava^gar did not develop a 
defiant attitude towards the caste rules, the later Saivas, 
Patt«t^athu Pi])ai, Kapilatp and the Telugu poet, Vemana, 
are critical of the caste restrictions. TinimuLir held that 
there was only one caste, even as there was only one GodJ 
The reform movement of Basava (middle of the twelfth 
century) is marked by its revolt against the supremacy of the 
Brahmin, though Basava himself was a Brahmin.^ This sect 
docs not accept the hypothesis of rebirth. 

After the destruction of p^, the individual is said to 
become Siva^S i.r. attain perfect resemblance to himp though 
the five functions of creation, etc., are reserved for God only.^ 
Since the soul has no dust or darkness in it, the light of God 
shines through it. Deliverance is not becoming one with 
God, but enjojmg the presence of the Lord. Meyka^dar 
says: Did the soul perish on becoming united with ^iva, 

there would be no eternal being to be associated ivith God. 
If it does not perish, but remains a dissociated being, then 
there would be no union with God. But the impurities will 
cease to affect the soul, and then the soul, like the union of 
salt with water, will become united with Siva as his ser^^ant 
and exist at his feet as one with him.'" 7 “ On the removal 
of sin, the soul attains to the status of Siva himself/' a The 

< dL quoted in SiddA^nia Dipiks, Kovembi-r joia p 

< Nllakaiiitha. i, i, i, 

$ Onre IcuJaffluin ornvant devaniini 

I the rqformatkiii sturted with a protest 

»g$iinst the eaate system, the te-day observe ca^U divisJon^. 

% Mwgindm vi. 7. Nirantnmifi iivo 'hnin iti bhivanA piavibee^ 

opisak^ liv* evft bhavAti " (NElaka^tlia 

on iv. I. s). 

* on iV. 4. 7. 

7 SivajAdnaMkam, li. j bee liso Pdpe^i Note iij. 

P- * NtUltifltha, iv, 4. 4. 
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freed souls may exist in an embodied or disembodied condi” 
tion.‘ Some S!ii\'as believe that in emancipation the body 
itself is irradiated with the li^t of Siva; others think that 
the souls acquire some miraculous powers. Before they 
attain union with the Supreme, the souls must consume the 
fruits of thoir deeds. The jivanmukta, though in the body, 
is One in feeling and faculty with the Supreme. He does not 
engage in works which lead to further embodiments. He is 
filled with the presence of God.* He continues to be embodied 
until his past karma is exhausted, and the deeds of the interval 
are consumed by the grace of God.J All the deeds performed 
by the freed are due to the impulsion of God within them * 


rv 

The Pratvabhijna System 

Though the Agamas were also the b^is of Kastmir 
Saivism, the later works show a distinct leaning to Advaitism. 

Vasugupta («ighth centuiy A i>.) is said to t^ave found me 
Suin and taugtit it to KaJlota. SfMia KSrikX compesed by Va«ti- 
gupta or KalJata, Somananda'a Swttdfffi (a.d. goo), Utpalaa JVafya* 

bhijM SO/M 930). Abhinavagopla's and 

bhiiiiSt>imafiinu T^nttaloka, K^emaiSin's Sivas&trm>matimtena S^n- 
dasandoha. are some of the important works of this school, l^y 
accept the Saiw Agamas and the SiddhSnta works as ao^nt^e. 

and modify them in the dLrectkm of Samkarn's ,^vaita- These 
works, which ahow differencca of opimoii and are said to repr^Mt 
three dbtinct Mndi of nioniatic ideaUsm, arc collectively called Tirka.* 
Siva Snira with Bhflskam's V3rUiha and K^cinsrija^s Vitmrh^ repre^ 
senta one tendency; Vaflugupta^a Spanda Kartkd, mth 
VrUi expound an idealism which is not mneh different Imm the 
Sominanda^s Smadmi Aiad Utpala^a Praiyi^hij^ Sutra and Abhinava- 

. Kllakantha, iv. +^7 x, 

■i 3E- 9®- 

# " The itself that ciles to theCp—^ftU other p&wer» 

Of my whole bcirii that cry out—all are Thyself I 

Thou ait my way of strength I The ttemblhig thrill tl^t mss 

Through me is Thee I Myeelf the whole of ill and weal I 

None other hem 1 . . « > 

(Pope's tnnx of TiruuAiasmm, xxxiiL JJ 

I They ne se aLiled since they treat of the dllhoatei. Cod, soul md 

matter 
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guptat’s worka support non-dualismj Of these the last seemed to 
M&dbav& the most important, far he brings the other two under lt,» 
and the supporters of the doclrme also hold ttiat all oilier Systems 
were preparatory stages for it.J 

The only reality of the universe is Siva, who is infinite 
conscioiisnes3 and unrestricted independence. He has many 
other futures like omnipresence, etemality, formlessness, 
though independence (svacchanda) is peculiar to him. Siva 
is the subject as well as the object, the experieacer as wdl 
as the experienced " As the consciousness on which all 
this resultant world is establishedp whence it issues, is free 
in its nature^ it cannot be restricted anywherei As it moves 
in the differentiated states of waking, sleeping, etc., idcnti- 
itself with thcm^ it never falls from its true nature as 
tlic knower," 5 In the strain of Advaita Vedanta, it is said^ 

That in which there is no pleasure, iio pain, no known or 
knower, nor again unconsdousnessp alone really exists.'** 
The reality of the subject does not require proof, since all 
proof assumes itj A second to Siva there is none. The 
W'orld exists vrithin consciousness, though it seems to be 
Outside. *' The Lord, of the form of cit (intelligence)* being 
Under the influence of desire, causes the totality of objects 
to shine, as if existing outside, though without a substratum, 
like a Yogi/^ ® The existence of a prompting cause, like 
kaima, or a material cause, like prakfti, for the creation of the 
world is not admitted. Nor is maya the principle which 
creates illusory forms, God is absolutely independent, and 
creates all that exists by the mere force of his will. He makes 
the world appear in himself as if it were distinct from himself, 
tliough not so r^Iy j even as objects appear in a mirror. 
God is as unaffected by the objects of his creation as the 
mirror is by the images reflected in it* By his own w^onderful 
po\ver (Sakti) inherent in him, God appears in the form of 

* See Paramarihasdru. pp, 34 and 36, 4S-50* 34. 

* S.D,S., viii, 

J Tad bb^mikib sarvadaT^auMthitayab iPratya^MJf^dhrdatya SOtra, p, I), 

i Spand<tkdnk^^ p. s Ibid,, pp. 2-4 ^ 

* Ibid., p. 3, f ^wASjUravimarAini„ p. y 

* iSvaf^afiraiysbhij^ SHiwa, v. ft. Par&mdrikasaya th;^t Uib Lord, 
compatt oi thQU^ht Jintl blEsa, bringe inbci being ^ktl, nalyl, prakrti ajii 
ttic: eartli (see 4J, The l-oz°d as^UEoea the fleEnblanu of gad^ nsen, etc^ (ft)- 
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souls and constitutes objects for their experience.' The only 
reality is the unlimited pure self, the one and only substratuni 
of the universe^ whose activity (spanda, vibration) is the cause 
of all distinctions. 

Siva is the changeless reality underlying the entire unSvcrfe, 
hia energy or ^ti baa an inJinity of aspectSp of ^hich the chief are 
dt {intelligence)p luanda (hllasjp icch^ {will), jH^na [knowledge], and, 
kriya (creative power). Thirty-sli tattvas or piincipIcSp are recognised. 
When Sakti functions as cit* the Absolute becomes the pure experience 
caUed Sivatattva. So soon as life ts introduced by the operatinti of 
the ananda of Sakti, we get the second stage of fiaktitattva. The wtU 
to self-expression brings about the third stage of being. There is 
next the conscious experience (jfiana) of being, the livaratattva with 
its power and will to create the universe. In the next stage there is 
the knowetp as well as the objeet of knowledge, when action {kriy^] 
commences. It is the stage of Thus the five trans- 

cendcntal tattvas are the expression ot the Sakti of Siva with its five 
powers. 

The phenomenal world arises through the force of mlyt, frcmi 
which the UmitatiDns of space (nLyat])^ time {kSla], Interest [r%a}, 
knowledge {vid]^) and power (kala) arise. Through the force of 
m^yl, the iiifinito experience manifests itself in a number of limited 
experiences or puru^. But ah limitation implies a somewhat which 
iLEnits. The distinctian betw'een puru^ and prak|ti arises. Further 
evolution is on the lines of the Sirhkhya scheme. All the stages of 
evolution are traced back to the one absolute i^iva. The cyclical 
appearance and disappearance of the world ate admitted^ The process 
of the manifestation [Sbhisa] of the universe does not stain the purity 
of the absolute Siva, who transcends his own manifestations^ 

As the soul is of the nature of consciousneaa, and the individual 
soul is the same as the universal soul, tlio doctrine of an ultimate 
pluraUty of souls is dcnkd. The pure consciousness dwells in each 
of us, though it is obscured by unreal upadhis. Our bondage is due to 
ignoiaDCfl [ajilinaj.* Ki^marftja observes : Being inhnite conscious¬ 
ness, the Soul thinks ' i am finite ' l beii^g independent, he thinks * 1 
am the body/ i It forgets that the world is wholly unreal apart 
from Siva and that the sou! is identical with Siva.'' 

Recognition (prat^iabhijA^) of the reality is all that is needed for 
release. If the individual soul is one with the universal soul, it may 
be asked, why is the reoognition of the fact ue<^£sary i Ifidha^'n 
answers the qiTestion by an analogy. A lovexsick woman is not con¬ 
soled by the rnefe presence of the lover, she must recognise him to be 
50- The bondage of igriomnoe is overcome only by tliis recognition. 
When the soul rtcog^iiscs itself as God, it resta in the my'stic bliss of 

* ParamAflAasSra, pp. 4 S- 30 , ' S^ira, i. 

1 Commenting on jim Sutra, i. 3 . 
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oneness with God, According to the Spnndn ficbooL tbe soid gains 
knowledge through intense yogic contempLation, realises thesupire:niiacy 
of Siva io the universe and becomes nlwrbed in the mystic trance of 
peace and qirictness. The three methods of gaining release mentioaed 
in the Sitta belong to the Saiva, the Tantra and the Yoga. 

According to Abhinavagnpta, there are three classes of liberated 
souls: those assimilated to the Supieme (paiamukta), those uni led to 
Mm in bm manifested phase (aparamukla}, and those sliU in the body 
(jlvanmukta). The delivered so id becomes one with ttie Supreme, 
flince it is admitted that " there is notMng distinct from the redeemed 
to which he should offer praise or oblation/^ * " When thus the 
imagining of duality has vanished, the indlvidijal has surmounted the 
iUnsive miyl, he is merged in Brahman as water in water or milk in 
milk." * 


V 

^AKTAISM 

The cult of Silkti 3 finds Us begiimings in the IJg-Veda. 
in one of the hymns Sakti is represented as tlic embodiment 
of |Mwcr, " the supporter of the earth living in heaven.” * 
She is the supreme power " by which the universe is upheld/' 3 
" the great mother of the devotee (suvrat3najn),” and soon 
became Identified with " Uma of golden hue " of the Ke?ia 
Upanifod. In the Mahubhdraia she is the sister of 
and so hecame related to Vai^uavism. The Saivas made her 
the wife of Siva. In the Pura^as she appears as Candr, wth 
a daily worship and an autumn festival. She soon came to 
be worshipped as Devi, who is one with Brahman, the 
absolute, Nvhosc nature is sat, cit and ananda, and might be 
contemplated as male, female or attributelcss.^ Gradually 
the worship of Sakti as the world-mother displaced Vedic 
ritualism. The lUcfrature relating to this phase of Hinduism 
is called Tantra. It is famous for its reverence for women, 
who arc regarded as forms of the divine mother.? 

■ J.R.A.S.. l^ia, 1 poimnAttkasira, p. jl. 

I i.K. pp, fSr-a. t i lyii, j, 

i ScB Chin. B:fh. Up., v, 

* Cp- PuAirCpaih vi BEoared devina ttrtrilpJili vlt vicEmtnyrt 
Atha^vA dhyiyet UCddinaGdalaki^iiii,, 

1 Vidyib Sania£ii£ tav;^ devi tillcdlLM 

Striyab HUDAStib MkaJa jagut^a. 

Sspi4iaii, id. 5 . 
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The seViftnty-scvien belonginSf to tli« fiiktri cult arc divided 

Uitd five fiubbagauvas (or eamaya)* which teach practices leading to 
knowledge and UberatiDn, sucty-fonr kaulag^ma^ whi<di teadi practices 
intended to develop magical powers, and eight miSrS,gan3as which aim 
at both. Bhaskararilyii quotes nine sutia^ iu hia LiiiiUtsahasranilma- 
bhafya from a work called ia^fi Sulra. The latter work has not ooitie 
down to OS. The Tantms, which are in the form of dialogues between 
Siva and Devf^ themselves belong to the seveath century and onwards. 
Thanks to the loving labours oi Sir John Woodrofle, the chief of the 
available Tantra texts now published, 

Siva ill this system h ot the nature of omnipresent 
(akhil^ugata), pure consciousness (prak^), impersonal and 
inactive. It is pure being devoid of any relativity. The 
active personal beings Sakti, includes all individual souls* 
The opening verse of Saundaryalakan reads: Siva* when 
he is united with Sakti, is able to create ; otherwise he is 
unable even to move."" * Siva and Sakti are related as 
praka& and \dinar^. Bhaskarariya defines vimarfa as the 
spontaneous vibration of the ultimate reality.^ The first 
touch of relation in the pure absolute is Vimar^* which 
gives rise to the world of distinctions. VimarSa or Sakti is 
the power latent in the absolute or pure consciousness* It 
is the absolute personified, consciousness become a subject* 
and it passes over into its opposite^ the not-self or the object. 
If Siva is consciousness (cit), Sakti is die formative energy 
of consciousness, Cidrupioi- BrahmS, Vi^nu and Siva p^form 
their functions of creation, preservation and destruction in 
obedience to Sakti.3 In the perfect experience of ananda* 
Siva and Sakti are indistinguishable. The two coalesce in 
one being. Siva answers to the indetemunate Brahman in a 
state of quiescence; Sakti is determinate Brahman endowed 
vr^th iccha (will)* jftana (knowledge), and kriya (action), pro^ 
jecting the whole objective umverse. Siva and Sakti are one* 
since force is inherent in existence. The force may be at 
rest or in action* but it exists none the less in both the states. 
The potentiality of the whole object-world exists as the Sakti 
of Siva. 

I Siva4? iaktya yukto yadl bbnvati prabiiavitum 

Na «d ovach dovo na kiUata^ g-pAnditnCB api. 

* Sc* iLB commentary qd LaiifAi^ahmranAma under ViuiariariipiflJ, p, 

] pfX a aiad 
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Sakti is diflerentiated as gross and subtle. She is the 
mother of all tilings. The five functions of illiimination 
(abh<isa}p coloration (rakti)^ examination (\'imarSana)j sowing 
the seed (bijavasth^a) and lamentation (vilapanat^) ate 
attributed to her. There is also the non-consdous matter 
which corresponds to the prakfti of the SSlmkhya system, 

Prakrti or is looked upon as ot the substance of Hevl.” 

Witbiu womb of ^akti is mayH or prakrti^ the matrix of the universe, 
potential in praJaya and active in creation. The Saihkhya account of 
evolution from prakrti is followed. UnderSakd's directioo, m&ydevolves 
into the Several materia] dements and physical portions of aJi sentient 
beings. In all living beings, oaitanya or consciousness is present^ 
though It appears as broken tip into a multiplicity of bemgs on account 
ol the varying physical adjuncts. Instead of the twenty-five tattvas 
of the Sfirhkhyan we have thirty-sbr, which are classified into: 
(l) Sivatattva, the supreme; ( 2 ] Vidyitattva, or the subtle manifes¬ 
tations of Sakti; ( 3 } Atmatattvap or the material universe fn^m mlyi, 
down to earth. These three answer to piakl^ t&va), vhnaria and 
the not^tf. The supreme spirit of the Sakta scheme has inner differ¬ 
ences^ though frequently we meet with ideas of salvation and oneness 
ol the worlds which remind us of Saihkaia's more rigorous non- 
dualism> We have, first of aU, the absolute Brahman : next, we 
have the determinate subject endowed with Sakti. Nada issues 
Immediately and from nada Mndu appears^jand then tho SuddhamiyS. 
These five answer to Siva^ Saktif SadiJdiya, ISvaCa and the Suddha- 
mayS of the £aivas. The rest of the evolution is not different from 
the Saiva scheme. 

The jiva^ under the influence of mlya, looks upon itself 
as an independent agent and enjoyer xmtil release is g^ed. 
Knowledge of Sakti is the road to salvation,t which is dissolu¬ 
tion in the blissful effulgence of tire Supreme. It is said that 
for Ixim who realises that all things are Brahman> there is 
neither Yoga nor worship/" S Jivaiunukti, or liberation in 
this life^ is admitted.^ Liberation depends on sdi-culture, 

■ S£iiiy£va±thS guo^padhiki brah^arupio] dcvl 

1 It is said to b« a Don-duallsm. TdnXfOf L loS. Sir John 

Woodrofie, who hai made a special study of the Tantra schMli belicvT* 
that Its philosophy " occupies in Mine mum a middle place between Ihe 
dualism of the S^lrfikhya and Samkara'g ultm-itianbtic intcrpTetation of tbc 
Vedimtu'*' {IndiaM Pkiii^i&phual Riin§W^ VoL C P- 132). 

I ^roddtitaka^ i. 

1 Suktij^inani viu^ devi uirvioadi dalva Jfiyate 

t MakdHirvd^a Tanfra^ xiv. I2j. S» algo 114-iey, 

* Jfrrd., xiv.. 135. 
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which leads to spiritual insight. It " does not come from the 
recitation of hymns, sacrifices or a hundred fasts. Man is 
liberated by the knowledge that he is himself Brahman/' * 

" The state of mind in which it is realised that Brahman alone 
is {brahmasadbhava), is the highest; that in which there is 
meditation on Brahman (dhyanabhava) is the middle; praise 
(stuti) and recitation (japa) of hymns is the next, and 
external worship is the lowest of all." * There is a protest 
against ritualistic religion. Kui^rnava Tatiim says: "If 
the mere rubbing of the body nith mud and ashes gains 
liberation, then the village dogs who roll in them have 
attained it." 3 The distinctions of castes am subordinated : 
and the discipline of the Tantras is open to all.+ Bhakti is 
regarded as helpful to salvation- Freedom of worship h allowed. 
*' As all streams flow into the ocean, so the worship offered 
to any God is received by Brahman." 5 The subordinate 
deities are however subject to the force of haima and time.* 

The mystic side of the Voga system plays a large pari 
throughout. Mantras are sacred and are regarded as divine 
creations, in a sense, identical whh Sakti, who is Sabda, or 
eternal word. Great emphasis is laid on the awakening of 
the forces within the organism, The perfected man 
awaken the Kuo tjehni and pierce the six cakras.r The theories 
of karma, rebirth, gross and subtle bodies, are accepted by 
the Sakta thinkers. 

VI 

Madhva 

A leading form of reaction against Sanikara's Advaitism 
is the dualistic philosophy associated with the name of Madhva, 

> MaAinintSpa r«<r#, niv. 113, nC, ' laa. 

i i. 

I Atityajl ye bhaktR nSmtj 

SttTafldrabfa±icaal>widbiLiiii±i "dliikiriti. 

S MahSnirv^^a Taitim, ib 

f Ve eainaatll jagalar^datliitigadihArakM^ 

Tt* pi Itywte kalci hi 

j 5« Avalon I Tht Sfrpmi F^wer. A ebud Jiangs tj^ef the ot 

the fektM. Though miECh oi the obtaquy is undeserved, there is apparently 
iDmething ’srhiuh can be improved. 
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which has many points in common v^ith RSxaanuia's view of 
rcalityj Madina stands out fot unqualified dualism and 
insists on the five great distinctions of God and the individual 
soul, God and niatter, the individual soul and matter* one 
soul and another* and one part of matter and another. Ihe 
doctrines of exclusive mediatoTahip through V^yu, the son 
of Vi^qUp eternal hell as well as the missionary fervour of 
Madhva“B faith, suggest the inhuence of Christianity* though 
there is little evidence ip support of it. In view of the fact 
that Madhva's commentary on the Kena U;pani^ad b taken 
from Drahmasara^ it b reasonable to think that there was the 
tradition of dualism even prior to Madhva^ As we shah see^ 
Madhva makes a clever use of the Samkhya and the Nyaya- 
vaiSe^Lka theories. 


VII 

Life ano Literature 

lhlikdhva,« also ksoHo as Puruapralfla And Anandatlrtlia, was bom 
1e tlifi y<Ar 1199 ip a village n^ar Udipi^ of tbefk^uth Canada district. 
He bediine cszly ’veiy picfident in Vedic leanLtng and aeon became a 
SAAn>'ifEb. He spent sevnc^ral years ip pmyer and meditatkin, study 
ajid di 5 c:ci$ 3 ion+ JHe developed bia dualbtie plulosophy ia discusAions 
with his preceptor Acyxitiiprck$a, an adherent of Saibkara^'a school. 
He piocldiiDed tha Anpreme gicrdhe^ of Vifuju and admitted the validity 
ot branding one's shouldeis with the Aims of Vi^ou^ a practice accepted 
by Ttimifiaja- He made tminy converts to his faith ip dMcrent parts 
of the country* founded a temple for at Udipi, and made it the 

rallying centre for all his foUowere. Pmhibitian of bloodished* in con- 
URtii^n with Aactibiccs, is a saJutaiy reform for which ha is responsible. 
He died at the age of aeventy^nine^ 

The standaid treatises of this school of thought aie^ of conrse^ 
the works of Madliva- He wrote a ooniiocDtaty on the Brahma Suiret, 


■ The sibUp lUd'creacea ue that while E^iDApuJa thinks that the fndf- 
vidunl squla are aimCar in their natural essence, kfadhvu mokes theni 
din?Ant. Madhta dedics that Brahman u the material cause, which 
K^tn^auji admita Far ^[Bdhva, the tinivtrK is net the body of God. In 
KimimilB ti^re are no seeb disqualified for lalvalinii and tbrre am no 
difienacei in the enjoytoent of bliss for freed Kuis. 

' h'ltiyatiicfirya'i Mitdkvamjaya and contain the orthodox 

■oeauDt ol Miidhva's life and work. If we climinatii the miracles and super' 
natural Incldcuta which the piety of hJa foUoweia atijihutod to him. we 
may get the hiatorical buifl of Mtadhva's hfe and miqaioD. 
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and justified hh Lnterpretatioii of It in another work called Anavyd- 
Mhydna. His commentiirics cm the and tht Upani^ada,* 

bh epitome of the M&A^kdrata called and 

gloss on the BhSgavata PMrdito hdp to elucidate his philosophy. He 
also wrote a commcntaTy on the first forty hyniiis of the 
and discussed many philosophjcal and other themes in his Pwakara^t, 
Throughout his works he gives the imptession that he relics meie on 
the than on the PrasthiriAtcaya^ the Upank^s, the 

vndgitd and the BmAmit Svfra, It u not quite easy for Madhva to 
interpret these muthoritativt works in the interests of to dualistlc 
metaphyrsics. Jayatirtha's commentary on Madhva's SulrakMd^ya and 
that on lladhva''s Amwydkkydn^ called Ny&y^udkd^ are worka of 
great importance. VyAsartya vprute a gloss -called Ca*iJriAd on Jaya- 
tlrtha^s commentary on iladhva's SufrahM^ya. Pur ^ftnand a's T&itva- 
njuJttdua/i ■ is a bitter attack on the AdvoJtavihfa. 


VIII 

Thkory of Knowlsdge 

Madhya accepts the tltxee source of knowledge, perception* 
inference and scriptural testbnoiiy. Comparison (upaniana) 
is regarded as a variety of inference^ Perception and infer¬ 
ence by themselves cannot help us to solve the riddle of 
the universe. Perception is conftued to the facts open to 
the senses. Inference b incapable of suppi>ing us mik new 
factSp though it helps us to test and systematise the facts 
obtained through other means. We have to depend on the 
Vedas for a true knowledge of reality. Madhva accepts the 
authoritativeness of the Vedas as a whole, and does not dis¬ 
criminate between the different parts of it. The Hymns and 
the Brahmanas axe as useful and valid as the Upani^ds. 
Madh^ distinguishes between testimony due to personal 
authority (pauru^ya), which may be falliblcp and that which 
is not the composition of any person (apauru^ya). The 
latter is of absolute validity and infallible. The Vedas, of 
w^hich Madhva^s philosophy purports to be the right interpr^ 
tation, arc regarded by Madhva as apauru^ya or uncreated 
by any personal author, and are therefore said to be 
authoritative in character. 

■ S« tdIs. Ik lil wid lir. 

i Tnnslatcd by CoweIL S« VoI. Wv, pt, tL 
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Apprehension, through whatevci means, is the direct 
evidence of the thing that is apprehended. The mstnmients 
which mediate apprehension are not present in the appre¬ 
hension itself. The relation between the knower and the 
known is direct and immediate. The praniSnas of perception, 
inference, and Vedic testimony, are so called simply because 
they are instrumental in pro<iucing knowledge—which fact 
comes out when we study knowledge extemally* Every 
apprehension of fact that we have is valid, and implies the 
existence of the fact, even though it may exist only for the 
moment of apprehension. If we repudiate it as invalid, it 
is because of some other apprehension whose validity we 
accept. Sunrise and sunset are occurrences^ until we have 
the further knowledge that the sun neither rises nor sets. 
Madhva accepts the intrinsic validity of apprehension as such, 
and disputes every theory wduch regards our knovdedge as a 
mere appearance. If our knowledge does not reveal the 
structure of reality and indicate objective existence, but 
simply gives us a wrong lead, then the unreal cannot even 
appear, cannot be the object of even erroneous apprehension, 
and cannot be related to knowledge as cause to cSect. If all 
knowledge is erroneous, tlie distinction between true and false 
ideas disappears. An analysis of illusion tells us that there 
is an object presented to consdouaness, though we mistake 
its nature, owing to some defect of the senses or other means 
of knowledge. The elements of false perception are not false* 
They are facts of experience. Through some defect, we do 
not take a full view of the object, but what we see of it recalls 
something like it in nature^ though different from it, with 
which we confuse the given datum. Every case of illusion 
implies two positive enlitieSp a given thing and a suggested 
object. The notion of the unreality of the world means that 
there is something real which we mistake for someilxing else. 
It does not mean that there is nothing real at all 

Madhva takes his stand on experience or knowledge and 
argues that there can be no knovvd^ge without a knovver and 
a known. To speak of knowledgCp independent of a knowing 
subject or a known object, is meaningless. Knoudng subjects 
and known objects must exist. The world is not an unreality. 
If we do not adiiiit distinctions of things, we cannot account 
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for distmctiona of ideas. Our knowledge tells us that differ¬ 
ences exist. We cannot regard them as merely conventional, 
for convention does not produce the distinctions. 

Tlie fact oi dlHtifeace is geaerally traced to the force of space and 
time^ which are cotisidertd to be mere forms of the subject's bitcUigence. 
II space and time were identicaJ with the know-iog self, it is difhcult 
to See how the notioii that they are identical with the subject could 
ariaer If the self as knowledge is all-pcrk^acLtiig, we cannot have 
distinctions of space and time. To attribute the latter to the force 
of avidyS does not help us,* since the statiis of avldyS. and its leJation 
to the self cannot be explained satisfactorily. Every explanation of 
avidyA implies the presuppositions of space and time^ and so the 
latter cannot be explained away as the piodncta of avldyA, Space 
and time are regarded fts real wholes having parts. If they have no 
parts* wc cannot have distinctions of here and there, now and then. 
We are presented with parts of space, tor it is incorrect to hold that 
everything presented to us ocoupica all spaCCp unlimited and indivisible. 
We are Conscious only of limited bodies occupying portions of space 
and resisting one ar&other. We perceive parts of space and time, and 
so they must be regarded as existing. According to hladhva, they lare 
object^ of perception to the witnessing self 

Reality (padartha) is of two kinds, according to Madhva, 
independent (svatantra) and dependent (paratantra)- God, 
the supreme person, is the only independent reality. The 
dependent beings are of two kinds, positive (bhava) and 
negative (abhava). Of the p<^itive we have two varieties* 
conscious (cetana) souls, and imconscious (acetana) entities, 
like matter and time. Unconscious existence is either eternal 
like the Vedas, eternal and non-eternal like prakfti. tiine and 
space* or non-eternal like the products of prakiti.* 


IX 

God 

There are three entities existing from all eternity to all 
etemityp fundanientally different from one another, which are 
God, soul and the world* Though these are all real and 

■ AccdMiug to (^), there ore tcii padlrtbfts. 

ni-axFy^^ pa^ nrm nt^ f rtJln yAvfj^j^vL^ig^Jifajiijalctis&dtjyabhAvfti (faja. padfi- 

rthS^. 
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eternal, the latter two are subordinate to God and dependent 
on him. Independent (svatanUa) reality k Brahman, the 
absolute creator of the universe. We can know his nature 
through a study of the Vedas/ and so his nature is not in¬ 
definable. WTien the Supreme is said to be indehnable, all 
that is meant is that a complete knowledge of him is difficult 
to acquire/ The Supreme transcends all perception.! The 
form seen during meditation by imagination is not Brahman. 
Madhva has no sympathy with the view that the different 
parts of the scripture relate to different kinds of Brahman. 
Though the supreme being and his qualiti^ are identical, they 
can be spoken of in different terTns.+ The famous passage 
that Brahman is one only without a second (ekam evad\otlyain 
brahma) means that Brahman is unsurpassed in excellence 
and without an equal, since it penetrates everywhere. The 
attributes of God are absolute in their character and so do 
not limit him. Brahman pK>ssesses every kind of perfection+ 
He is identified with Vi^nu and is said to direct by his will 
the world and all that is in it as an absolute ruler. He creates 
and destroys the world again and again. He is endow'ed with 
a supernatural body and is regarded as transcendent to the 
world as well as immanent^ since he is the inner ruler 
(antaryamin) of all soub.5 He manifests himself in various 
forms (\'yuhas), appears periodically in. incarnations (avataras), 
and is said to be mystically present in the sacr^ images. 
He creates, maintains and destroys the universe^ imparts ku.ow^ 
ledge, manifests himself in several ways, condGmns some and 
redeems others. By his side is Lak^ml, capable of assuming 
various formSj but without a material body, ctMitcmal with 
him and all-pervading. She witnesses the glory of God 
through eternity. Unlike the gods and goddesses who acquire 
release after many existences, Lak^nri is eternally redeemed 
(nityamukta), Lak?mi is the personification of God^s creative 
energy. She is intdJigent prakrti, though God is greater than 
she in point of subtlety and the extent of qualities.^ God 
rules the souls and matter, though he does not create them 

* M.B., LU. 3. i 1, 1 M.B., iii. i. 23. 

* See Nydyasudhd^ L e. 2; L 1. 6 . €p. also i 

Bhcdlbh^vq bll£!d^vys(V84ljlnilJj^liB.k£ aquiiA «Vft 

1 L 13. i iv, 2. 9, 
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from nothing or reduce them to nothmg. He is the efficient 
but not the material cause of the universe. An unintelligent 
world cannot be produced by a supreme intelligence. God's 
activity Is the result of his overflowing perfection. Simply 
because God takes into account the karma of the individuals, 
it cannot be said that the Lord is dependent on karma, for, 
as Madhva says, " the very existence of karma and other 
things depends on the Lord" * 


X 

The Indivjdual Soul 

Everjihtng on earth is, according to Madhva, a living 
organism. The universe is a vast expansion of animated 
nature with every atom of space fiU^ up with jivas. In his 
TativanirfMyat he says, " Infinite are the souls dwdimg in an 
atom of space."* * Madhva regards the distinction between 
Brahman and jiva as realms and holds that it is wrong to 
tliink that the ]iva and Brahman are non-difterent In release 
and different in saihs^a, since two diflereitt things cannot 
at any time become non-different or vict v^ersa. Though 
absolutely dependent on Brahman, the jivas arc essentially 
active agents and have responsibilities to bear.^ The soul is 
not an absolute agent, since it is of limited power, depending, 
as it does, on tlve guidance of the Lord.J The jiva is said to 
be of atomic size as distinct f rom Brahman who is all-penrading.* 
Though limited in size, it pervades the body on account of 
its quality of intelligence. The organ of knowledge is called 
shksin, to which the material manas presmts its impressions. 
It is the cognUing principle to which is due the consciousness 
of I-ness, which is the b^is of individuality. The soul is by 
nature blissful^ though it is subject to pain and suffering, on 
account of its connection with material bodies due to its past 
karma. So long as it is not freed from its impurities, it 
wanders about in changing forms of existence. The qualities 

' ii, I, 37 ] ill. 7. 39^4*- 
> PafBjSAvqpiadefefv auaati^ 

1 i. 1. II. • if- 3* 

# it 3, jfl ; IL 3 - sB. * U- 3- aj- 
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like bli$s b^onie manifest at the time of re] easeJ Though 
the souls are eternal, they are said to be bom with reference 
to their embodied connection.^ No two jivas are alike in 
character. Each has its own worth and place in the scale of 
existence. The jivas are dependent on the Lord, who, how- 
eirer, impels them to action according to their previous 
conduct J 

The conadons souls are of three kinds: (r) those eternal y free 
(oitya), like Lakfml ■ (2) those who have freed thexnsclves ixom SEOh^jira 
(mukt*) devas and men, and fallicrs : and (3} the bound [baddba). 
The last dass includes both those who are eligible for release (mukti- 
yogya} and those wl 5 o are not eligibk for it. These latter are either 
those intended for hell or the blinding darkness {tamoyogya] or those 
who are bound to the cirenit of samslra for all time [nityasarhsari^ah]* 
While some are preordained for salvation by their inherent aptitude, 
others are destined for hellp whUe a third class keeps revolving on the 
whee^ of Saihs^ra from eternity to etemityp now enjoying, now sui^et- 
iug* in endless alternation. This tbreefold clarification is based on 
the three gu^as. The slittvika soul goes to heaven, tlse Tijasa revolves 
In sarfisSraj while the tEmasa falls Into hell. The living beings are 
divided into a number of classes, gods (devas), men, animals and 
plants. A fixed gradation dependent on distm^ons ftirataniya) of 
souls is worked out on an elaborate scale. Even among the souls who 
are entitled to salvattonp no two souls po^ess the same degree of 
eligibility. In the celestial hierarchy, BrahmJ. and ViSyu occupy the 
most preminent places. At Vi^^u'^ command, BrahmS creates the 
world. He is also the greatest teacher and the first exponent of 
hfadhva^s philescphyp which is also called Brahma^aihpradaya. V^yix 
is the mediator between God and the souls. He helps the souls to 
gain saving knowletlge and obtain release. He I9 also called the 
dearest image (pratimi preyasf) or the son of God [harel? It 

is not right to hold that the souls are Brahman. The perfect and tlio 
imperfect £oiiIs cannot oierige together. 


XI 

The World of Nature 

Materio-I products are the objects of the inimuTiate w^orld 
and form the bodies and organs of all beings. They all 

* m 3, 3*. I ^tadhv&OQ B.S., iL 3. 19. 

1 ii. 3. Even the rise of dreams is assigned to the will of God 

{lii. 2. 3 and 5). 

i hf^hva is regarded by his fnlbwere as the mcareaUon of Vlyu, who 
manifested bJmscIf in prevkius Uvts as Hanning aod! Bbliua. 
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originate from tte primary matter, pralcfti, and return to it 
in course of time. Though prakrti appears to be homogeneous, 
it is really composed of different principles in a subtle state. 
It develops into the perceptible universe when worked up by 
God and the souls. God moulds torms out of prakrti, which 
is the material cause and in whidi he exists himself in various 
forms.* Before we get from the unmanifested prakrti to the 
well developed forms of creation, we have twenty-four trans¬ 
itional products of creation which are mahat, ahamkara 
buddbi, manas, ten senses, five sense-objects and the five great 
dements. Those exist in the primordial prakrti in subtle 
forms before their evolution* 

TJie three aspects of prakrti are presided over by the three 
forms of Lak^ini, Sri, Bhu, and Durgg^ AvidySi is a form of 
prakrti of which there are two kuids, jivicch^dika, or that 
wdiich obscures the spiritual powers of the jiva, and param&- 
cdiadika, or that which screens off the Supreme from the jiva's 
view. These two forms of avidya are positive pruiciples 
formed out of the substance of prakrti. 


xir 

God and the VVosid 

Madhva rejects all attempts to reduce the world of souls 
and nature to a mere illusion or an emanation of God> and 
sets forth an absolute dualisni. The individual soul is 
dependent (paratantra) on God, since it is unable to exist 
without the energising support of the universal spirit, even 
as the tree cannot live and thrive without its sap. Even 
Laksmi^ the consort of Vi^ciu, though supreme and 
etemalp is dependent on God. She is the presiding deity 
over prakrti^ which is the material cause of the w'orld* 
livara somehow energises prakf^ti, wluch forms no part of 
his being. Prak^’ti somehow lends itself to tlie control of 
I^vara, 

Madhva comes into conflict with many scriptural passage, 
which he strains to make them yield a duahsm. Taking the 

* i. 4- 25. 
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great text, " Tat tvam asi" (" Tliat art thou Madhva 
argues that it does not declare any identity between God and 
the soul. It only states that the soul has for its essence 
qualities sinular to those of God.* This is also the meaning 
of passages which declare that the soul Is a portion of the 
Lord.* He sometime reads the passage in a different way. 
Sa atma tat tvam asi. is read as sa atma, atat tvam asi. " TTiat 
atman, thou art not." J Regarding the text, " a 3 mn atnta 
Brahma," Madhva says that it is either a simple eulogy of 
the jivatman or it is a subject for meditation. It Is also 
suggested that it is a purvapak^a to be overthrown. Madhva 
uses the etymological meanings of Atman and Brahtnan to 
explain away the passages which identify the individual 
and the universal self. The Atman is Brahman, since it 
grows (vardhanaiilah) or since it penetrates everywhere 
(atana^Hah). 

The supremacy of God introduces order and unity into 
the universe, in spite of ultimate differences. Tfirough the 
category of vi£e|a, which distinguishes a quality from a sub¬ 
stance, a part from whole, the one and the many are brought 
into rclation.1 VBeja or particularity is numerically infinite, 
since it abides in eternal and non'etemai things and belooj^ 
to positive and negative being. One kind of negative being 
is distinguished from another by means of viie^a. But how 
can one viie^a be distinguished from another ? If it is through 
another vi4e$a, then we are faced with inhiute regress. So 
viSesa is said to be self-determined. By means of the category 
of vifie^a, it will be possible for us to account for the world of 
distinctions without assuming the latter as ultimate. It is 
through the functioning of vi£e|a that ;vb have difference or 
bheda. If viSesa U different from the Supreme, it breaks the 
integrity of the Supreme; if it is non-difterent from it, we 
cannot call it vUe$a, 

' li- S9- * B.G., 5CT. 7. 

I S.tj.K,, £rb. up., p. tT.^. S«« also Chin., vl. S, 7. Thb passjtge Is 
also tvam tudlyic 'li, or tvam taiy:liL Scti aJi? 

J.R.A.S-, N,S„ xv. 

t Nydymmfia, vol, iil, p. 137, 
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XIII 

ETBfCs AND Religion 

It is knowledge that produces the feeling of absolute 
dependence on God and love for himJ A correct knowledge 
of all things, material and spiritual, leads to a kno^vledge of 
God, which naturally results in the love for God. Towards 
the dose of his Taitvaviveka, Madhva says: " Surely he finds 
release from saihsara who understands that all this linuted 
existence is ever under the control of Haii.“ 

A sound moral life is a preliminary for salvation. The 
moral rules are to be obeyed and obligations fulfilled without 
any desire or claim for fruit. A virtuous life helps us to win 
insight into truth. We can gain true knowledge from a study 
of the Vedas, which must be carried out under the guidance 
of a proper teacher Each individual has in him the capadty 
for the perception of a particular aspect of Brahman. The 
wise teacher will have to take account of these differences, 
for it is said '* by the perception for which one is fit, final 
release is obtained, not by any other means." > Only gods 
and men of the three upper classes are allowed to study the 
Vedas, while women and Sudias may draw the requisite 
knowledge from tl)e Pur^if^as and the Smilis. Madlrva allows 
to all who can understand it the right to study the Vedanta.! 
Meditation, or the act of absorbing oneself as often and as 
intensely as possible in tho glory of God, is advised. In the 
act of meditation the soul can by divine grace arrive at a 
direct intuitive realisation of God (aparok^ajnSna), 'SMien 
the soul has this vision, as steady as the sun and not merely 
as swift as lightning, its fetters fall off and it is said to he 
redeemed. 

God cannot be approached directly. Vayu Is the mediator. 
The theory of grace adopted by Madhva reminds us of the 
Augustinian view, A man can never deserve to be saved. 
It is only through grace that lie can be redeemed. Cod is not 
forced by any considerations of merit. He simply elects some 
for salvation and others for the opposite state. Tho divine 

* iii. 3 . 40 - • M,B. iii. 3 . S 3 . t I. i i. 
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will sets tncn free or casts them into bondage. But the Hindu 
tradition does not allow Madhva to hold that God's choice is 
arbitrary, unconditioned and groundless. Though, m a sense, 
the states of the soul are brought about by BralimaHj,' it is 
also admitted that the grace of the Lord is proportioned to 
the Intensity of our devotion.* Our conduct cannot by itself 
lead us to freedom; God must co-operate. The Supreme 
who is non-manifested cannot be made manifested by the 
force of our efforts. He reveals himself when pleased with 
our devotion,! The grace of God responds to the faith of the 
worshipper. Different sects of the followers of Madhva 
emphasise, in different degrees, divine predestination and 
human freedom, Insight, devotion, performance of rites and 
ceremonies, arc insisted on. Service of the Supreme consists 
in branding the body with Vi§iju's symbols, giving the Lord's 
names to sons and others and W'orshipping him in word 
(veracity, sacred study), act (charity) and thought (mercy and 
faith). Worship of God is the indispensable, preliminaiy con¬ 
dition for obtaining divine grace. Works done adth knowledge 
help us in the upward progress. Hites and sacrihees, as well 
as pilgrimages, are recommended. Animal sacrifices are 
forbidden, and those who undertake sacrifices are called upon 
to substitute animals made of fiour for the living on^. 

The soul may continue the bodily existence so long as its 
prarabdhakarma is operative, but when it departs from the 
body, it is freed absolutely. Absolute liberation and embodied 
life ate not compatible. The author of the Nyayamrta argues 
that he who has the vision of the truth but not the grace of 
God necessary to effect freedom, continues to live in the flesh. 
This is jivanmukd. Complete freedom can be achieved only 
through the grace of God. 

Eelease, according to the BHgavaia^ consists in a restora¬ 
tion to the pure spiritual existence (svarupena vyavasthitih), 
after casting off the unessential forms (anyath&rQpam}.^ It 
is fellowsliip with God, and not identification with him, If 
the distinction betw'ccn the jiva and the Lord is not perceived, 
as in deep sleep or destruction of the world, it is not a state 

I iit. j. < iii. 1, so-ji, i 'ii. ?. 

4 1. 1. 17. Acconling to Madhva. muktl ia svMva.yogyasvuvarap 3 i- 
oaadibhivyohti. 
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of release.* The freed retain their consciousness of individu¬ 
ality both in pralaya and creation. In the state of release, we 
have the absence of pain as well as the presence of positive 
enjo)Tnent. But the soul is not capable of rising into equality 
with God. It is entitled only to serve him. If salvation 1$ 
said to be becoming one with Brahman, it is only in a qualified 
sense tliat it has a vision of Bralvnan. Absolute one-ness is 
not intended by the passages which declare that “ be who 
sees Brahman becomes Brahman." * The released are all of 
one will and purpose.3 They have, no doubt, real desires; 
but their desires are one with those of the supreme Lord. 
They perform meditation at their pleasure.* They realise 
their wishes without any effortJ They assume a body of 
pure matter (Suddhasattva) of thdr own accord, tliou^ this 
body b not the product of karma; nor do they develop any 
attachment to the bodies they assume. Even if they do not 
assume such a body, they can experience bliss as we do in the 
case of dreams.^ 

While those who attain release escape from the world of 
saihsara, others pass on at death to a different existence, 
which is determined by the law of karma. At death the 
coarse body dissolves into its component parts, while the soul, 
dad in a body of fine imperceptible matter, together with the 
senses, goes either to the celestial regions, temporary hells, 
or gets into the luminous regions of the moon, where it stays 
for a time in accordance with its merit. Then it gets into the 
womb of the mother, where the soul's new earthly body is 
produced.? Thus rebirth continues till the soul develops love 
or hatred for God to the fullest extent, when it b released or 
cast into hell. 


XIV 


CRiTiCAt Reflections 

The fact of knowledge leads us to an organic conception 
of the world, but does not justify the di^nsion of the world 


■ S.13.H., Brh. up., p. iiS. 
J IV- -a. 

■ iv. 4. 


i ill. 27. 

7 iii. 1. jg. 
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into God, souls and objects externally related to one another. 
Nor can we understand the relation of the so-called essence 
or the individual soul to the universal principles operating in 
it. If God creates, if the beginning of the world-process is 
the result of the desire of the diirdne self, we may, no doubt, 
be able to acicount for creation. But the difficulty reinains 
that whatever feels a ^^'ant or has a desire is imperfect and 
limited. God, on such a view, cannot be regarded as the 
supreme perfection. The nature of the dependence of the 
world on God is not dearly brouglit out. If God were really 
independent, then there must not be anything to limit him 
from mthout, A dualism makes the independence of God 
impossible. Madhva conceives the infinite in an abstract 
manner, and is therefore not able to see any unity between 
it and the finite. If Brahman is co-etemal with the world, 
what is the relation between the two ? If it is also a co-etemal 
relation, is the supreme spirit bound to objects other tlian 
itself ? We cannot say that it is the nature of the supreme 
spirit to stand rdated to the individual souls, since the former 
does not contain the reason of the latter's existence. It is 
difficult to believe that the essence of God involves a relation to 
objects whose existence it does not necessitate. It is equally 
difficult to hold that the relation is a non-escntial or accidental 
one, for an eternal aeddent, which subjects unborn spirits to 
itself and binds do^vn the Supreme also, cannot be a mere 
aeddent, If the souls and matter depend on the ultimate 
Brahman, they cannot be regarded as substances. In the 
highest sense, the term " substance " can be predicated only 
of a res cotnpldfi, that which is complete in itsdf, determined 
by itself and capable of being explained entirely from itself. 
Madhva recognises that such a reality is possessed only by 
the supreme spirit. All else is proditced from Vi^nu, the 
supreme spirit, directly or indirectly. Even his consort S-ri 
and his son Vayu are entirely dependent on him. But the 
admission of Vi^nu as the supreme reality of the world does 
not involve the denial of derivative and dependent being to 
other objects. 

Again, the theory of election is fraught with great danger 
to ethical life, Tlie predestmatian scheme of thought puts 
an exc^ive strain on the other parts of iladhva’s tfieology. 
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The moral character of God is much compromised and the 
qualities of diviae justice and divine love are emptied of all 
meaning and value. Indi\idual d!ort loses its pointp since 
whether one believes oneself to be the dect or the non-dect^ 
one is bound to lapse into indifferentism and apathy, if we 
do not know what we are destined for, we may work on to 
purify ourselves. In the absence of knowledge we may at 
least have hope. But this theory vdU overwhelm us in despair 
and raise the question: Is not God playing a practical joke 
on when he implants in us a desire for heaven while n^aking 
us unfit for it ? Unless we are in a position to believe in the 
spiritual possibilities of every one who bears the human form 
divine, we cannot have a ready useful ethics. In certain 
passages Madhva that the individual soul is of the form 
of knowledge and blissp though it is not conscious of this 
nature, while God is eternally conscious that he is of the 
nature of knmvkdge and bliss. The distinction, thereforep 
between God and man^ however great, is net one of kind. 
The essence of each soul may perhaps represent its degree of 
obscuration^ but it is dilTicult to prove that there are eternal 
essences persisting in souls even ’when they are released. In 
all this we are simply transferring the distinctions of eatperimee 
to the kingdom of God. 


XV 

NimbAeka 

Nimb^rka was a Telugtt Bcabmifl of the Vai^a^va faith who lived 
some ttene after Ramlniija and prior to ifadlivaK aboat the eleventh 
ccatur^' A.n. He wrote a short cominentaiy on the IJriiArrta S^(ra 
called Vidun(£ip^rijdiaiatirabha, as well as ten verses, UaiaiMf, eluci¬ 
dating bis view of the digtiactness of Jiva, lAvara and Jagat. Hia 
theory is called dvai tod valla, or d naliEtlc non-dualism. Kriiavaka^mlriD 
wrote a commentary on the Bkagtwad^ild called Ts^aptakilitkd^ in 
defence ot NimMrka's general view. His cosimentajy on the Bmkmd 
Sufra develops tb* theory of the trajisformation (pari^iaiiia) of IJrahman. 
A distmeUon is made between the indepcnclcot reality of PumsottaiEa 
and the dependent lealities of jlva and prakftL While both jiva ajid 
lAvara aio self-conscious, the former is limited, wMle the latter is not. 
^VMle the jiva is the eojoyer (bhoktr)* the world is the eiiio>'ed (bbogya), 
and kvaia or God is the supreme controller (niyautf). 
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According to Nimb^ka's teaching the jiva is of the foim 
of knowledge (jaanasvarQpa), though not in &iihkara's sense. 
It is knowledge as well as the possessor of knowledge, even 
as the sun is light as well as the source of light. The relation 
of soul to its attribute is that of the dharmin (the qualified) 
to the dharma (the qualification). It is one of difference as 
well as non-difiercnce. Between the qualification and the 
qualified there is no absolute identity, but only the non- 
perception of the dificrcnce. Though jiva is atomic in size, 
on account of its possession of the omnipresent quality of 
knowledge, it is ahle to experience the pleasures and the pains 
throughout the body.* The jiva is the agent of activity 
(kartf). The scriptural texts which deny activity are intended 
to bring out the dependent character of the activity of the 
jiva. The jiva has no independent (svatantra) knowledge or 
activity. Ananda or delight pertains to the jiva in all its 
states. The jiva continues to exist in dreamless sleep and 
the state of release. As I^vaia is the governor, the jiva in 
all its states has the nature of being governed (niyamyatva). 
The number of jivas is infinite, though they are all sustained 
by the supreme spirit. 

The inanimate world has three principal categories (tattvas), 
which are: (i) apralqta or what is not derived from the 
primordial prakrti, such as the stuS of the divine body akin 
to R^anuja's ^uddhasattva, 'which is the basis of the nitya- 
vibhuti of I^vara ; ( 2 } prakrti, or what is derived from prakfti 
with its three gunas ; and ( 3 ) kala, or time. Piakfti and kala 
are the basic principles of cosmic existence. These three 
categories are also eternal like the individual souls. 

The eternal nature of ISvara is to govern (niyantrtva). 
Nimb^ka aixd Ke^va refute the predicateleK character of 
Brahman and attribute to the latter good and auspicious 
qualities.* The supreme spirit is identified by Nitnb^l» with 
Kr§iia, and is regarded as possessing all auspicious qualities 
and exempt from the faults of egoism, ignorance, passion and 
attachment. He has the four forms (vyuhas), and also maid- 

^ ii. 3.15. , 

■ ICeiaVA ' N^pi oirdharmakaiii brahina toym iiiaftatriyidlfllita 

svSbliSvtlcaialitlnidi ilLiitrsalddbBtvat" sh Asaiii = “ Aaattdaroay* 

StraS brahmalira” (t. i. ij). 
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fcsts himself in the avataras, or incarnations. He is tlie 
material and the efficient cause of the universe. He is the 
matena] cause, since creation means the manifestation of his 
powers (^akti) of cit and adt in their subtle forms. He is 
the efficient cause of the universe, since he brings about 
the union of the individual souls with tlteir respective karmas 
and their results and the proper instruments for experiencing 
them. 

The universe cannot be dismissed as a mere illusion, since 
it is a manifestation (parinama) of what is contained subdy in 
the nature of God. Nimbarka criticises die ^ivarta (illusion) 
theory of tlie world, and argues that^ if the world were not 
real^ it could not be superimposed on another. 

The relation of the three principles of jiva, the world and 
God, is not one of absolute identity or non-distinction, since 
such a view would contradict numberless passages of the 
Upani^ads which insist on difference and ’^siH also involve 
confusion between the natures and attributes of the different 
principles. Nor can it be said that the three principles are 
absolutely disdnet. since this would be to fly in the face of the 
monistic evidence of the Upani^ads* Were the supreme spirit 
absolutely distinct from the individual soul and the world, 
it could not be omnipresent. It would be as limited as the 
individual soul or the world, and could not, therefore, be 
regarded as thdr governor. The suggestion that non-difier- 
euce is the reality while difference is due to upadlus or limita¬ 
tions cannot be accepted, since it would be to subject Braliman 
to conditions. On such a view. Brahman would cease to be 
pure and become subject to faults, and would experience 
pleasure, pain and the hke, and aU this would be contrary to 
the accepted nature of Brahman. So Nimbarka concludes 
that both difference and non-difierence are real. The soul 
and the world are different from Brahman, since they possess 
natures and attributes difierent from those of Br^man, 
They are not different, since they cannot exist by themselves 
and depend absolutely on Brahman. The difference sigmfics 
distinct and dependent existence (paratantrasattabhavab), 
and non-difference signifies the impossibility of independent 
existence (svatantrasattS'bhavah). In the light of this 
doctrine of diflcrence-nomdifference, the famous text^ ” Tat 
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tvam asi," is intcTpreted, " Tat" signifies the eternal 
omnipresent Brahman ; " tvam “ refers to the individual soul, 
whose ejustence depends on Brahman and " asi “ brings out 
the relation between the two, which is one of difTerence com¬ 
patible with non-diSerence. Sundi a relation subsists between 
the sun and its rays or the fire and its sparks. Though souls 
and matter are distinct from God, they are yet intimately 
connected with him, as waves with water or coils of a rope 
with the rope itself. They are both distinct and non-distinci 
from Brahman. We need not regard the distincts as mutually 
exclusive and absolutely cut off from each other. Difference 
and identity are both equally real, and what is drSerent is also 
identical. 

Yet the individual souls and the w'orld are not self- 
sufficient, but are guided by tivara.' In pralaya, these two 
get absorbed into the nature of I^vara, who contains the 
subtle forms of jlva and jagat. Between the periods of dis^ 
solution and re-creation, all existence, conscious and un¬ 
conscious, dwells in him in a subtle state. Through Brabman's 
iakti, or energy, the world is produced where each separate 
soul finds fit embodiment. 

Nimbirka does not accept the theory that the conscious 
and the unconscious worlds form, together with Brahman, 
a composite personality, which is the material cause of the 
world, so far as the body of that personality goes. According 
to him, the ^ti of Brahman is the material cause of the 
world, and the changes of fakti do not touch the integrity of 
Brahman. What Rfiminuia rails the '* body " of Brahman 
is the iakti of Nimbarka. God does not stand in need of 
materials to construct the world. He b all-powerful, and by 
his mere will he is able to create the world * Brahman is thus 
both the efficient and the material cause of the world. The 
world b identical with Brahman, and depends on him for its 
becoming and its power to act; and yet, in a sense, it b 
dbtinct from Brahman. The usual theory which traces the 
e\'o]ution of nature to the three gupas b accepted. 3 

The supreme spirit is conceived as free from all defects, 
a storehouse of all beneficent attributes, possessed of a 

DsiaihH. 7 . * i. I. 19- ' Dainilokt. 3 . 
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Jieavenly body^ full of beauty and tenderness^ sweetness and 
charm.^ Souls are uilirate in number and are atomic is size. 
Each soul is a ray of Brahman individualised* The theory 
attempts to avoid the aAirmation of an absolute identity, 
where attributes are confused and distinctions abolished, and* 
at the same time, tii^ to escape from mere pluralisiUj which 
would impair the omnipresence of Brahman and limit hb 
nLture and sovereignty. 

The pure naturo of the jiva is obscured by its kamta, which 
is the result of a\ddya, which is beginningless, yet through 
the grace of God can be terminated Prapatti, or complete 
submission to God, is the ivay to deliverance. Those who 
possess this attitude of prapannas are favoured by God, who 
engenders in them bhakti or devotion, w^hich eventually results 
in brahmasak^atkara or realisation of God. Bhakti involves 
a knowledge of the supreme reality, the nature of the individual 
soul, the fruit of divine grace or mok^a, which is an iininter- 
niptcd realisation of the nature and attributes of Brahman, 
resulting in the absolute destruction of all sethshness and 
ignorance, and the nature of the hindrances to Cod-realia- 
tion, such as the erroneous identification of the soul with the 
body, the senses or the mind, dependence on another than 
God, violation of or indifference to his commandments, and 
confusion of God mth ordinary beings, the sense of freedom 
and joy bom of true devotion. In Kinib^ta Kr^na and 
Radlia 3 take the place of Naraju^ia and his consort. Bhakti 
is not meditation (up^isana), but love and devotion. The grace 
of God b ever ready to lift up the helpless and make them 
see the truth of things. The w^orship of other gods b for¬ 
bidden. Etlucal rules, prescribed in the ^tras, are insbted 
on. Karma is said to be the means for the acquisition of 
brahmajh^a.t carrying with it devotion. S 

While both Ramanuja and Kimb^ka regard difference 
and non-difference as necessary, and treat animate and 
inanimate exbtenccs as attributes of Brahman, Ramanuja 
emphasises more the prindple of identity. For Nimblrka 
the two are equally real and have the same importance. 
Again, R^Inuja regards the indi^ddual soub (dl) and the 

' Daia 4 hhi, 4. ' CommEntary dd ttiE B.S., n. 42. 

1 J and S. -11.1.4. t. l. J* 
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world (acit) as the attributes (viSe^anas or prakltas) of 
Bralimaji; aud his view emphasises the non-duaJity of the 
supreme Lord, qualified by the individual souls and 
the world,* Nimbarka disputes this view on the ground that 
the presence of a body does not necessarily imply the possession 
of attributes ; for an attribute has for its object the distinction 
of the thing which possesses it from others which do not 
possess it. If cit and acit are the attributes of Brahman, then, 
what is that reality from which Brahman is distinguLshed by 
the possession of these marks ? 

XVI 

Valiabha 

Vallabha (1401 a.d.) is a Telugu Brahmin of South India, 
who migrated to the north and developed the views of 
Vi^nusvamin, who belonged to the thirteenth century. He 
accepts the authority not only of the Upani^ads, the Bhagaisad- 
gitd and the Brdhwa Siitra, but also of the Bkdgavata Furd^. 
In his w’orks, Attttbhasya, Siddhdntaraha^a and Bhdgamta- 
(\kSs»hodhini* he offers a theistic interpretation of the 
Vedanta, which differs from those of ^aihkata and Ramanuja, 
His view is called Suddhadvaita, or pure non-dualism,! and 
declares that the whole world U real and is subtly Brahman, 
The mdiridual souls and the inanimate world are in essence 
one with Brahman. Vallabha admits that jiva, kala or time, 
and pralqti or maya, are eternal existences; they are ^erred 
to the being of Brahman and have no separate existence. 
Those who accept the force of maya as the explanation of the 
world are not pure Advaitiiis, since they admit a second to 
Rr ahm an < While Saihkara traces the world to Brahman 
through the force of maya, Vallabha holds that Brahman can 
create the arorld without any connection with such a principle 
as milytL In his view the idstra is the final authority, and 
our reason cannot protest against its dictates.5 God is 

1 Cidacidvi^i^tapar^eivatfi^vaita. 

I Giridbara^s aad B3Lkkn!^a‘i 

to tbia sect* 

3 As dlstuct Imm Siidikara's Kevad^dvaiti- 
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sacdd^anda, and has qualities; the Sruti passages which 
declare that he has no qualities mean merely that he has not 
the ordinary qualities.’ God is personified as K^^a, when 
he is endowed with the qualities oi wisdom (jn^a) and action 
(kiiya). He is the creator of the world, and we need not 
suppose that he should possess a physical body as worldly 
agents do, since what applies to us need not apply to the 
transcendent God. By the mere force of his will he creates 
the whole world. Not only is he karti or agent, hut also 
enjoyer or bhokta.^ Though he has no need to assume a 
body, he appears in various forms to please his devotees.! 
The highest, when associated with action only, is yajnarupa, 
who can be propitiated by karmas, as stated in the Brahmans; 
when associated with wisdom, it is Brahman, and can be 
approached through jn^a, as stated in the Upani^ds. Kmna 
the Supreme has to be worshipped according to the principles 
of the Cri#« and the Bhagavata. 

In human and animal souls the quality of ananda is sup¬ 
pressed, while in matter consciousness is also suppressed. 
Brahman becomes whatever it wills by the evolution (a,\ir-* 
bhSva) and involution (tirobhava) of its qualities. The jiva 
is atomic in size,^ is one with Brahman, and constitutes a part 
of it. 5 Wlien the ananda of Brahman is obscured, we have 
the jiva. Though its production is only a manifestation, it 
is as real and eternal as Brahman. Three kinds of jivas are 
distinguished. The pure (iuddha) jivas are those whose lordly 
qualities (aiSvarya) are not obscured by the force of ignorance 
(avidya). The mundane (saitis^in) jivas are those which are 
caught in the meshes of avidya, and experience birth and 
death by reason of their connection with gross and subtle 
bodies. The liberated (mukta) jivas are those which are 
freed from the bonds of samsara through insight into truth 
(vidya). Wlien the soul attains release, it recovers Its sup* 
pressed qualities and becomes one with God. The inanimate 
world is also filled with Brahman (brahni^tmaka). In it the 
two qualities of Brahman, knowledge and bliss, are obscured, 
and what remains is pure sattva or existence. Since it is 
Brahman that is manifested in the form of the world, the 

* See hia csanuneatuy OB D,S., tU. BJ. ‘ 1. t, t, 

I i. I. ao-oi. 4 il. 3 . 19 . i li. 3- 43. 
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latter is regarded as the effect of Brahman (brahmaltarya). 
Creation and destruction of the world are only the manifes- 
tation and non-manifestation of the Supreme -who puts on 
these forms. Brahman becomes a product and is appre¬ 
hended in the state of creation, while in destruction the world 
returns to its original form, and ceases to be an object of 
perception The world is therefore as eternal and real as 
Brahman himself, and its creation and destmetion are due 
to the power (£akti) of Brahman. The world cannot be 
regarded as an illusory appearance; nor is it essentially 
different from Brahman. The relation of cause and effect is 
one of absolute identity.» The universe in truth is Brahman. 
Brahman manifests himsdf of his ovm rvill, as the individual 
souls and the world, without undergoing any change in his 
essential nature. He is the material as well as the efficient 
cause of the world* The charges of partiality and cruelty 
cannot be urged against Brahman, since the difference of the 
jivas from Brahman is admitted by Vallabha. He holds that 
the jiva, freed from the fetters of miya, is one with Brahman. 

Vallabha looks upon God as the whole and the individual 
as part; but, as the individual is of identical essence with 
God. tlwre is no real difference between the two. The analogy 
of sparks to fire is employed to great purpose. The individual 
soul is not the Supreme clouded by the force of avidya, but 
is itself Brahman, with one attribute rendered imperceptible. 
The soul is botli a doer and an enjoyer. It is atomic in size, 
tltough pervading the whole body by its quality of intelligence, 
even as sandal-wood makes its presence felt where it does 
not exist, by its scent. For R^Snuja, who ac^pts one 
ultimate suhstaitllve reality, the difference between God and 
soul is never destroyed. Ram^nja relates God and the 
soul as whole and parts, where the parts are really different 
moments of the whole. His view of sSmanadJiikarapya or 
vi^^navi^e^yabhava points to the coinho'ence of many parts 
in the same whole. Vallabha, on the other hand, gives us 
something like Schelling's neuirttm, where the differences are 
abolished, while Rammuja's view is more like Hegel's. 

■ ot prior non-ejdst^juce, is tht causal condilioii: pradlhr- 

Ifiaifa^bh^va ij but of thEi cScct, 

‘ L I. 4. 
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The world of maya is not regarded as unreal since inaj^a 
is nothing else than a power which I^vara of his free will 
produces. ^ Brahmaii is the efficient and the material cause 
of the universe. He is not only the creator of the universe 
but is the universe itsdf." > He accepts the Srhaddyanyaka 
account, 1 that Brahman desired to become many, and himself 
bec^e the multitude of Individual souls and the world. A 
desire for sclf^ixpression is innate in Brahman. Maya„ 
according to Vallabha, is the power of ISvara, through which 
he brings a^bout the evolution and the dissolution of the world. 
Maya is different from avidya, which is responsible for the 
obscuration of the unity of things and the production of the 
consciousness of difference,^ Vallabha does not adntit an inert 
prakrti wliich is energised by Brahman. Though Brahman 
in himself Is not known, he is known when he manifosts him¬ 
self through the world. 

Samsara, however, is unreal. The soul is right in regarding 
the world as real, but is wrong when it ascribes to it plurality 
The world is true, though our experience (pratiti) of it is 
wrong. We do not realise that the world Is but a form of 
Brahman. The jiva is thus infected with a wrong view of 
the nature of the world. To those who have attained to the 
truth, the world appears as Brahman. To those who have 
Icamt the truth from the scriptureSr it appears as both 
Brahman and mayS, i.e. something other than Brahman, 
though they know that the former is real and the latter not. 
The ignorant make no distinction between the reality of 
Braliman and the unreality of the plural appearances which 
^t themselves forth as objective and independent, Avidya 
is located in the mind of man. Vallabha thus does not accept 
^e view of the unreality of the world as such. If the world 
is unreal, we cannot even say that it is one with Brahman, 
since a relation of identity cannot exist betrveen a real entity 
and an unreal appearance. There is a possibility of deception, 
though it is not divdnely conditioned. 

The jIva bound by may5 cannot attain salvation except 
through the grace of God. Bhakti is the chief means of 
salvation, though jfiana is also useful Ail sins are put away 

' Aliubhifya on J, i. 4. * Aifubhofya. L 1. 4 . 

' ^ 3- * See Su/ii>iSiivitttafrtiTt6^49^ 
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if we have true faith in God, a principle that was much 
exaggerated in practice. Vallabha deprecated all kinds of 
self-mortihcation. The body is the temple of God, and there 
is no meaning in attempting to destroy It. Karmas precede 
knowledge of the Supreme, and are present even when this 
knowledge is gained. The liberated perform all karmas.’ 
The highest goal is not rhukti or liberation, but rather eternal 
service of Kr^na and participation in his sports in the 
celestial Bpidavana, Vallabha distinguishes the transcendent 
consciousness of Brahman from Puni§ottama.> The souls, 
delivered from the trammels of life, are of different kinds. 
There are those who have freed themselves from previous sub¬ 
jection, like Sanaka, and those who dwell in the dty of God, 
w'here they attain freedom through the grace of God There 
are others who resort to bhaktl and develop perfect love and 
become the associates of God. Vallabha lays great stress on 
a life of unqualified love to God. 

The relation between Brahman on the one side and the 
indiddual souls (jiva) and the inanimate nature fjada) on the 
other, is one of pure identity, even as the relation of whole 
(aiti^in) and part (aitiia) is. While the difference is subor¬ 
dinated by Vallabha, non-difference done is said to be real. 
He interprets " Tat tvam asi" (" That art thou ") as literally 
true, while Ramanuja and Nimbarka take it in a figiiraUve 
sense. VVhon the soul attains bliss, and the inaniniate world 
both consciousness and bliss, the di^erence between Brahman 
and these will lapse—a position wliich Ramanuja does not 
accept 


XVII 

The Caitanya Movement 

The Vai^^avism of South Indi& did not pay mueb attention to the 
gloiificatiDn of the Hit, though some of ttie AjvArs refer 

to sports with the gopia. In tl)e north, Iiow^ver, the case 

was different. In Nimb 4 rka, RSdM, the beloved mistress, is not 
simply the chief of the gopis but is the eternal consort of Kr;oa. Tfic 
writings of Jayndeva, the author of Vidy 3 .pati, Umt^pati 

and DSs tfourteenth Century), show the growing ii^uenco of 

■ fSitf,, iv, s. 
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In and Bihar, thiiaks to the in^luenoe 

of the Sakta s^ratem of thought and practice. Trained in such an 
atmosphere, Caitanya, tlie great Vai^fjava teacher (fifteenth ceatury), 
was attracted by the account of Kr^^a in the Vmu P«rd^Ki, Ifarwamu] 
thi^ BIiugavatit aad the Brahmavaivurts rurartas, and by bis personality 
and character gave a new form to the Vaif^^ava faith. Hb breadth 
of view and democratic sympathies gave him a large foUowhtg, though 
the orthodox were much disturbed by his starUing ways. He accepted 
converts from Islam Iretly^ and one of the earliest of his disciples was 
a Moslem faJdr^ who attained te gr^t fame and aanctitv in the sect 
under the name of Haridas. His discipfea. B^pa and Sanatana, were 
renegade converts to Islam and outcasts from the Hindu society, 
whom Caitajiya welcomed back into the fold. jTva GosvSmi (sU- 
^nth century) and much later Baladeva, furnished the philosoplucal 
^is for the sect The pliiJosophica; classics of the school are Jiva'a 
ajid hb owo commentary on it, Smasatfn^mini, and 
Baladeva's {^ indabM^ya on the Brabma SHtra. The latter's Prame^ 
ywin^alt ia abo a popular work. These writers are InHuenced 
wnsidemhly by the view^ of Raminuja and Madbva.^ They admit 
the fi%'e principles of God, soula^ may^L or prakfti, and svarilpaiatti, 
with its two elements of jfiina or knoHdedge, ^uddhatattva or pure 
mattern and kSla, or time. 

On the question of the theofy of knowledge, there is not 
much that is peculiar to the school. The traditional account 
of the sources of knowledge^ inclitding Vedic testiinonyi is 
accepted. ^ Jiva argues that there is ^ch a state of conscious¬ 
ness as simple apprehension, wliich is later developed into 
determhiate knowledge. Non-relational immediate experience 
precedns determjitate cognition^ Tiie former is iudctemiijiatc 
(nirirdkalpa) cognition. The detemimate is contained poten* 
tkiUy in it. It is the fact given in indeterminate perception 
that is analysed and understood in tJie determinate. It 
follows that indetenmnate cognition is a fact of consciotisness; 
and the intuition, where relations seem to be absent, is of this 
kind, JTva does not believe in a universal whidi includes all 
differences,^ We have first the knowledge of the universal 
as such and then the univcnial as qualilicd. The intuition 
of Braliman, pure and simple, is, for JIva, an undoubted fact 
of consciousness, though it requires to be transcended. 

Tlie ultioTate reality is Vi^nu, the persorid God of love 
^d grace, possessing the usual attributes of sat, cit and 
^anda. He is nirgu^a^ in the sense that he is free from the 

« Pram^afat 7 ia^i, p, 0. i BkHiavatimtiiirbha, p, 33, 
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qualities of prak|-ti and saguna, since he has the qualities 
of omniscience, omnipotence, etc. These qualities are bound 
to him by the relation of svarupasaihbandha. They express 
the nature of Brahman and inhere in him.^ He is the source, 
support and end of the world, the material and the efficient 
cause of the universe.* He is the efficient cause through liis 
higher «iergy (para §akti),s and material cause through his 
other energies, called apara Sakti and avidyaiakti. His former 
nature is unchangeable, w’hile his latter is subject to modifi* 
cations. The chief character of God is Jove * and the power 
of joy. The incarnations are one with the Supreme and not 
parts, as the individuals areJ God assumes infkute forms, of 
which the chief is that of Kfs^, whose supreme delight is in 
love. Kf^na, w^hen identified with the Supreme, has three 
chief powers, cit, ma.ya and jiva. By the first he maintains 
his nature as intelligence and will, by the second the whole 
creation is produced, and by the third the souls. The highest 
manifestation of the dt power of is the power of delight 

(hl^dini], Radha is the essence of this delight-giving power.* 
According to Jiva, God is one without a second. He is 
Brahman when viewed in himsdf and Bhagavan when viewed 
as the creator of the world. The former is abstract and the 
latter concrete. Jiva holds that the latter is the more real. 
According toBaladeva, the Supreme is called Hari, his Majesty 
and magnificance are personified as N^ayana, and his beauty 
and ecstasy as Kf^na. 

The universe and its creatures have come into being through 
the powers of God. They are dependent on him, though 
separate and distinct from him. They are neither one with 
God nor different from him. An incomprehensible dUference- 

I Bnlidcva., alter Madhva, admits th« doctrinft pi vilcfa, tlwiigh lu 

CDnfrQ«5 it to tLe ivanilpa^Akti And its tiaco tha distmetiDDS 

of the w eftibli3li«d fsicts and do ont any vi^fa to 4ia- 

cingulah ihtm^ 

> Jbidr, i. 4, 34. 

j IdcntffiEd with £rL Baladcva, liL 2- 4^ 4Z- 

i Prttyitma, iv. z. i. 

3 A distinctioii ia made betwcfln avSrtiia, or a manifE^tlDn identical 
with thfr ori^iiiaJk and vibhinaiiMA, or a part Kparatv from tho oiiginAL 
See BaJadeva, ii, 3, 47, 

* Cp. paxa riUnanfl irLlpl^ {^rdArnac/iaiE'arfa Pura^ 

V. 4 . tyj. 
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non-dillerence * is the truth of things. Die world is red and 
not illusory ; it is cdlcd mayi on account of its nature, since 
it attracts to itself and away from God, The servant of 
God becomes, through the power of maya, the slave of the 
world. 

The soul is different from the Lord, who is its ruler. God 
is omnipresent while the soul is of atomic size.* God's svarfl- 
paSalcti, according to JIva, supports his jiva 4akti {also called 
tatasthaiakti) by which the souls are created. This latter in 
its turn supports mayaiakti (or bahirahgaiakti). None of 
these can exist apart from God At the time of creation, the 
Supreme remembers the constitution of the world Immediately 
preceding the prdaya and desires to "become manifold,” 
i.6, give separate existence to the enjoying souls and the 
objects of enjoyment merged in him. He creates the entire 
world from the great principle of mahat down to the cosmic 
egg and Brahma. He then manifests the Vedas in the same 
order and arrangement as they had had before, and communi¬ 
cates them mentally to BrahmI., to whom other stages of 
creation are assigned, Dirough the help of the Vedas, Brahma 
remembers the archetypal forms, and creates objects as in the 
previous existence. It follows that the Vedas, when they refer 
to Ihdra, etc,, refer to types which do not perish, though the 
individuals do.i While Himanuja regards the souls and 
matter as the adjectives (viiegnnas) of God, Jiva and Baladeva 
regard them as the manifestations of God’s energy. Die 
latter are averse to making unconscious prakjti a predicate 
of God, which may introduce an element of discord into his 
nature. So Jiva makes prakrti Uie outer energy (^kti) of 
God, which is not directly related to liim, though under his 
tontroh Baladeva identifies maya with praJti+i, which Is set 
in motion by the mere sight (ik^h^) cif God. 

The souls become fettered by the bonds of the world 
through the power of m^yi, which makes them forget their 
real nature, The force of karma can be overcome if we have 
bhakti.4 By the development of love (ruci) for we 

' AcintyabhcdSbbieda. * E&ladeva, ii, i, 4]. 

1 Qakdeva, L 30. 

* CaltanyA accepted tbe unial stagas of bbabti: fi) iSnta. cpf tmiqua 
meditatica on Cod; (4) dAsya, or active service of God; (j) saktiya, or 
friendslitp : {4I vStaalya, or panntal tenderness ; (3) mUdliurya, or sweetnest 
voih n 25 
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can h^vt intuition oi the divine. God's affection for his 
creatures is said to be brought out in his love for Radha. It 
IS die desire of the creator that his creatures should cleave to 
him only in the hope of salvation. Kama or sexual love is 
distinguished from prema or spiritual love. Bhakti is the 
way to salvation. Study of the Vedas, the Bhaguvata 
and the like, is inculcated. Reverence for the guru is a 
cardinal feature. In matters of religion it is said tit at reason 
is not to be depended upon. The distinctions of caste are 
ignored. No man or woman is too low for the grace of God, 
Ethical virtues of mercy towards all creatureSp humility, 
tranquillity^ freedom from worldly desires and purity of heart, 
are emphasised. 

Salvation consists in the eternal experience of love (priti).* 
Souls in. heaven realise their status as the servants of God> 
and are utterly devoted to him. Love is release. Bhakti is 
the true mukti. Through it bondage to rebirth is broken, 
and the soul attains to a status ol equality with God, though 
it is never absorbed in God.* The intuition of Bmhman, as 
the abstract universal of all existence, is, according to Jiva, 
the prelude to the intuition of Bhagavan. who b the concrete 
reahty of all existence and life^ The former, due to know¬ 
ledge, is not ultimate. The Iatter> due to bhakti, can be had 
only when the body is cast off- Though jivanmiikti is possible 
regarding the intuition of Btdtman, it b of no avail for the 
love of the Bhagavan. 

Jiva attempts to displace the theory of attributes (^d^e^ana) 
advocated by R^^uja, by his own theory ol energy (iakti). 
But if God cannot possess an attribute opposed in nature to 
lib beingp hovv can he possess a power or energy which equally 
contradicts his being ? Though some of the writers belonging 
to thb school call themselves the followers of Madhva, in their 
thought they are really nearer Ramanuja, since they emphasbe 
identity, even w^hile they admit differences. The latter arc 
traced to the Saktb, which belong to God in an inconceivable 

■ymptom^tic Gonjugal lava^ E^jch sta^c included the prcC4:dLn^p 5Q thut 
the last Is the most compkte, Bhnkti Ultratuw &f BengaJ b full ot acytn 
<jf fwling?, Sm RQpa^a Ujjua/anUsima^L 

* SaccidJuajidaikarase bhaJnjyoge ti^thati Sc* Bafadcvi 

iii. 3 . iz. 

' BaJMeva on L 1. 17. 
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(acmtya) majiner. JIva admits in hU Sarva$amvadim that 
we cannot regard God and his powers as either identical or 
as dificrc 
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CHAPTER XI 


CONCLUSION 

I'bf txmnti of Hindu phiio«apliic development—Hie onity of tl^ 
different systeins—The decline of the phHosophio epirit iq recent tiinn 
—Cont^t witlL the Wenit—The present utyatien— CooAerv&tum and 
ra d i c al i flin —Tlie Mature. 


I 

Philosophic^ Development 

Throughout the Mstory of Indian thought^ the ideal of a 
world behind the ordinaiy world of human strivii^j more 
real and more intangible, which is the true home of the spirit* 
has been haunting the Indian race. Man's never-ceasing effort 
to read the riddle of the sphinx and raise him^ above the 
level of the beast to a moral and spiritual height finds a 
striking illustration in India, We can watch the struggle for 
lour millenmums (or longer* if the recent archaeological finds 
in Sind and the Punjab* which are withdrawing the shroud that 
hid the remote past* are to be taken into account). The naive 
belief that the world is ruled by the gods of Sun and Sky, who 
watch from on high the conduct of men, whether it is straight 
or crooked j the faith that the gods who can be persuaded by 
prayer or compelled by rites to grant our requests, are only 
the forms of the one Supreme; the hnn conviction that the 
pure stainless spirit, to know whom is hfe eternal, is one with 
the innermost soul of man ; the rise of materialism, scepticism 
and fatalism, and their supersession by the ethical systems of 
Buddhism and Jainism, with their central doctrine that one 
can free one-self from aU ill only by refraining from ail evil, 
in thought* word and deed—God or no God; the liberal 
theism of the Bhagavadgiid^ which endows the all-soul with 
etliicaj in addition to metaphysical perfections} the logical 
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scheme of the Nyaya, which furnishes the principal categories 
of the world of knowledge which are in use even to-day; the 
Vai^ika interpretation of nature; the Sarhkhyaspeculations 
in science and psychology ; the Yoga scheme of the pathway 
to perfection; the ethical ajid social regulations of the 
MTmaihsa and the religious interpretations of the Supreme 
renlity, as put fonvard by Saihkara^ Ramanuja, Madhva and 
Nimbarka, Vallabha and Jlva Gosvami—form a remarkable 
record of philosophical development in the Iiistory of the 
human race. Tj-pe succeeds type, school follows on school, 
in logical sequence. The life of the Indian was ever on the 
move, shaping itsdf as it grew, and changing from time to 
time in relation to its pliysicaJ, social and cultural contexts. 
In the early stages the ancient Indians were doing every¬ 
thing for the first time. They had practically no wdsdom of 
the past to fall back upon. They had, moreover, enormous 
difficulties to contend with, which are now almost things of 
the past. In spite of these, their achievement in the realm 
of thought and practice is a considerable one. But the cycle 
is not complete, and the range of possible forms is not ex¬ 
hausted ; for the sphinx still smiles. Philosophy is yet in its 
infancy. 

The survey of Indian thought, as of all thought, impresses 
one Tivith the mystery and the immensity of existence as well 
as the beauty and the persistence of the human effort to 
understand it. The long procession of thinkers struggled hard 
to add some small piece to the temple of human wisdom, 
some fresh fragment to the ever incomplete sum of human 
knowledge. But human speculation falls short of the itlMl , 
which it can neither abandon nor attain. We are far more 
conscious of the depth of the surrounding darkness than of 
the power to dispel it possessed by the flickering torches that 
we have the privilege to carry as the inheritors of a great past. 
After all the attempts of philosophers, we stand to-day in 
relation to the ultimate problems very near where we stood 
far away in the ages—where perhaps we shall ever stand as 
long as we are human, bound Prometheus-iike to the rock of 
mystery by the chains of our finite mind.' The pursuit of 

* No QQt,** -exclaims Xfnopbues,, hAS attained Cddi;.^[ct)a cflntlJ^ty 
iq nspect to and to that whldi I call nuvcrsal oattire, wiU aoi 
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philosophy is not, however, a vain endeavour. It hdps us 
to feel the grip and the danging of the chains. It sharpens 
the cxpnsciousne^ of huiriaA iitipeifectiou, and thus deepens 
tJie sense of perfection in uSp which reveals the imperfection 
of our passing lives. That the world is not so transparent to 
our intellects as we could is not to be Tvondered at, for 
the philosopher is only the lover of wisdom and not its 
possessor It is not the end of the voyage that matters, 
but the voyage itself. To travd is a better thing than to 
arrive. 

At the end of oxir course, we may ask whether the known 
facts of history support a belief m progress. Is the march 
of human thought a forward movement, or is it one of retro¬ 
gression ? The sequence is not capricious and unmeaning. 
India believes in progress, for, as we have already said^ the 
cycles bound together by an organic tie. The inner thread 
of continuity is never cut. Even the revolutions that threaten 
to engulf the past hdp to restore it. Backward eddies serve 
rather to strengthen than retard the current. Epochs of 
decadence, like the recent past of this country^ are in truth 
periods of transidon. from an old hfe to a new* Tlie two 
currents of progress and decline are intermingled. At one 
stage the forces of progress press forward with a persistent 
sw^eep, at another the line sways to and fro, and sometimes 
the forces of retrogression seem to overwhelm those of pro¬ 
gress^ but on the whole the record is one of advance. It 
would be idle to deny that much has perished in the process. 
But few things are more futile than to rail against the course 
which the historical past ha^ taken or weep over it. In any 
case, some other kind of development would have been worse. 
The more important thing is the future. VVe are able to see 
further than our predec<^ots, since we can dimb on their 
shoulders. Instead of resting content with the foundations 
nobly laid in the past^ we must build a greater edihee in 
harmony wi th andent endeavour as well as the modem outlook. 

ajayniw attaw it. Kiy, tvon if a man iuippcpcd to light on Ihn tnith, 
ht would Hat know that he did so, lor appearance Is gpivad over all thmgs 
{Gompen: ThinJun, voL i, p. 
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II 

The Unity of all Systems 

TUe twill strands which in one shape or another run through 
all the cfiorls of the Indian thinkers arc loyalty to tradition 
and devotion to truth. Every thinker recognises that the 
principles of his predecessors are stones built into the spiritual 
fabric, and, if they are traduced, one’s own culture is defamed. 
A progressive people with a rich tradition cannot afford to 
neglect it, though it may contain elements which are not 
edifying. The tlilnkers try hard to explain, allegorise, alter 
and expurgate the traditional lore, since men's emotions are 
centred round it. The later Indian thinkers justify the 
different pltilosophical intcrpretatioiis of the universe advanced 
by the earlier ones, and regard them as varying approsdma' 
lions to the truth as a whole. The different views are not 
looked upon as unrelated adventures of the human mind into 
tile realm of the unknown or a collection of philosophical 
curiosities. They are regarded as the expression of a single 
mind, which has built up the great temple, thou|^ it is divided 
into numerous walb and vestibules, passages and pillars. 

Logic and science, philosophy and religion are related 
organically. Every fresh epoch in the progress of thought 
has been inaugurated by a reform in logic. The problem of 
method, involving as it does an insight into the nature of 
human thought, b of great value. ib.e Nyaya points out 
that no stable philosophy can be built except on the founda-' 
tions of logic. The Vaiic^ika warns us that all fruitful phil¬ 
osophy must take into account the constitution of physical 
nature. We cannot build in the clouds. Though physics and 
metaphysics are dearly distinct and cannot be blended, still 
a pliiiosophic scheme niust be in harmony with the results 
of natural science. But to extend to the universe at large 
what is true of the physical world would be to commit the 
fallacy of scientific metaphysics, and the Saihkhya asks us 
to beware of that danger. The resources of nature cannot 
generate consciousness. We cannot reduce nature and con¬ 
sciousness the one to the other, as scientihe and psychological 
metaphysics attempt to do. Reality appears not only in 
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£cienc€ ^(3 in human liie^ but in religious experience^ which 
is the subject matter of the Yoga system. The Pur%'a Mimaihsa 
and the Ved^ta lay stress on ethics and rdigion. The relation 
between nature and mind is the supreme problem of philosophy 
wliich the Ved^ta tak^ up. The sa 3 fLng, that the saints do 
not contradict one another^ is true of pMosophies also. The 
Nyaya-Vai^e^ika realism^ the Saiiikhj^-Yoga dualism and the 
Ved^ta monism do not diSer as true and false but as more 
or less true.* They are adapted to the needs of the slow- 
witted (mandadhikari)^ the average intellect (madhyamcld- 
hikari) and the strong-minded (uttamadhikari) respectively. 
The different views are hewn out of one stone and belong to 
one whole, integral, entire and self-contained. No scheme of 
the universe can be regarded as complete, if it has not the 
different sides of logic and physics, psychology and ethics* 
metaphpics and rehgion. Every s]/stem of thought developed 
in India ofiered its ovm theory ol knowledge, intexpretation 
of nature and mind, ethics and religion. Our knowledge of 
the universe has grown enormously undcir the guidance of the 
natural sciences, and we cannot afford to be satisfied with any 
restricted outlook on life. The future attempts at philosophic 
construction will have to relate themselves to the recent 
advances of natural science and psychologyp 


III 

Philoso^'Uy and Life 

Philosophy has for its function the ordering of life and 
the guidance of action. It sits at the helm and directs our 
course through the changes and chances of the w'orld- \\Tien 
philosophy is alive^ it cannot be remote from the life of the 
people. The ideas of thinkers are evolved in the process of 
their life history. We must learn not only to reverence them, 

* S,D.S.; Madbu^danSL SaraAvatE's FrostltdnaAfuda i 

bhik?u'i tntioduction to S,RB, Cp^ K^t: " We pje in a wa/ 
ing tbe tv^DQur of humaa reason wbc:ii we rccoocilG it with itsell in tba 
different person* of acute thinkers and discover the trutb. whieb is never 
entiricii^ foiBscU by tnen nf ancb tbaroughDcsii, even if they directly OOtl- 
tndict each other (quoted m J. Ward; A Siudy a/ p, n, i}. 
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bat to acquire their spirit. The names of Vaii^^ha and 
ViSvamitra, Tajfiavalkya and Girgi, Buddha and Mahavira, 
Gautama and Ka^ada, Kapila and Patanjali, Badarayana and 
jauTUnij Saiiikara and Ramanuja, are not merely themes for 
me historian but types of personality. With them philosophy 
is a world-view based on reflection and experience. Thought, 
when it thinks itsdf out to the end, becomes religion by being 
lived and tested by the supreme test of life. The discipline 
of philosophy is at the same time the fulfilment of a religious 
vocation. 


IV 

The DECttNE of Philosophy in the Rfcemt Past 

The evidence brought together in this work does not 
support the general criticism that the Indian mind has a 
fear of t hinkin g. We cannot dismiss the whole progress of 
Ladian thought with a sapient r^erence to the oriental mind, 
which is not sufficiently dry and virile to rise above grotesque 
imagination and puerile mythology. Yet there is much in 
the thought-history of the last three or four centuries to lend 
countenance to this charge. India is no longer playing her 
historic role as the vanguard of higher knowledge in Asia.* 
It seems to some that the river that has flowed down the 
centuries so strong and full is likdy to end in a stagnant 
waste of waters. The philosophers, or rather the writers on 
philosophy of this period of decadence, profess to be votaries 

^ CMnA'a debt to India, PmfessQF Ljao^ CU Cbo ssy*: 

** India Uufht 115 to embrace the idea absoluto freedom, ttial fundamental 
Irwdom of mind, whiob enables it to almke otff all tbe fetters of piist tmditba 
and babil as well as the fyjre&Bnt outtoms of a particular age—that apiritaaJ 
fmedom which caato off the enslaving fo^n^ of material cxlsteiice. . . ^ 
India aJ^ taogtit us the idea of absolute lovt, that pure love towaidi all 
livMg beings which viimlnates all obfifissians of lealousy^ Impatieiice, 

disgust and emulation, which erpje$5e3 itoeil in deep pity and ayttipathy 
for the foolish, the winted and the sinful—that absolute lovt which recognisej 
the indepambiltty between all beingi/^ He on to explain the on- 
tiibuttons of India to Cbuiese literature and sxt, music and arcMtcctnie, 
palntmg and BCuIpEure^ drama, pcactry and fiction, aatronamy and medicine,, 
educational method and social organisatioas. See QuieFierfy, 

October iQ^i^. The inhuence of India oq Buiiua and QnySon, Japan and 
ii wcU known. 
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of truth, though they understand by it merely the pious 
sophistries or the sacrosanct Jiair-split tings of this or that 
school of dogmatics. These professional dialecticians im^ine 
that the small brook by their side, trickling away in the sand 
or evaporating in the fog, is the broad river of fndian 
philosophy, 

A variety of causes have contributed to this result. The 
political changes brought about by the establishment of the 
hiohanunadan supremacy turned men's minds into conser¬ 
vative moulds. In an age when individual self-assertion and 
private judgment threatened at every point to dissolve into 
anarchy the old social order and all stable comiction, the need 
for authoritative control was urgently felt. The Mohammadiin 
conquest, with its propagandist work, and later the Christian 
missionary movement, attempted to shake the stability of 
Hindu society, and in an age deeply conscious of instability, 
authority naturally became the rock on which alone it seemed 
that social safety and etliical order could be reared. The 
Hindu, in the face of the dash of cultures, fortihed himself 
with conventions and barred all entry to invading ideas. His 
society, mistrusting reason and weary of argument, flung itself 
passionately into the arms of an authority which stamped all 
free questioning as sin. Since Uten it has failed in loyalty 
to its mission. There were no longer any thinkers, but only 
scholars who refused to strike new notes, and were content 
to raise echoes of the old call. For some centuries they suc¬ 
ceeded in deceiving themselves with a supposedly final theory. 
Philosophy became confused with the history of philosophy 
when the creative spirit had left lior. It abdicated its function 
and remained wrapped up in its illusions. ’W'hen It ceased 
to be the guide and the guardian of the general reason, it did 
a great wrong to itself. Many believed that their race had 
travelled long and far towards a goal at which it had at length 
arrived. They feJt rather tired and inclined to rest. Even 
those who knew that they had not arrived, and saw tb' large 
tract of the country stretching Into the future, were afraid of 
the unknown and its ordeals. The sHences and the eternities 
cannot be questioned without peril by the weak of heart. 
The dizziness of the inquiry into the in^te is a vertigo which 
aven mighty minds try to avoid, if thev can. The strongest 
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of human forces are subject to iutervab of lethargy, and the 
philosophic impulse has had in these three or four centuri<^ ao 
attack of lethargy. 


V 

The Present Situation 

To-day the great religions of the world and the different 
currents of tliought have met on Indian soil. The contact 
with tire spirit of the West has disturbed the placid content¬ 
ment of recent times. The assimilation of a different culture 
has led to the impression that there are no ofQcUI answers to 
ultimate problems. It has shaken the faith in the traditional 
solutions, and has, in some degree, helped to a larger freedom 
and flexibility of thought. Tradition has become fluid again, 
and while some thinkers are busy rebuilding the house on 
ancient foundations, others want to remove the foundations 
altogether. The present age of transition is as full of interest 
as of anxiety. 

During the recent past, India was comfortably moored in 
a backwater outside the full current of contemporary thought, 
but she is no longer isolated from the rest of the world. The 
historian of tlirce or four centuries hence may have much to 
say on the issues of the intercourse between India and Europe, 
but as yet they lie tiidden from our view, So far as India 
is concerned, we notice the brocidcnmg of men's range of 
experience, the growth of the critical temper and a sort of 
distaste for mere speculation. 

But there is another side to the picture. In the field of 
thought, as w'ell as in that of action, the spirit of man is 
doomed to decay as much in anarchy as in bondage. There is 
not much to choose between the two, so far as culture and civili¬ 
sation are concerned Anarchy may mean material discomfort, 
economic ruin and social danger and bondage material comfort, 
economic stability and soda] peace. But it would be incorrect 
to confuse the standards of civilisation with economic welfare 
and mainteiuuice of social order. It is easy to understand 
the feeling of the Indians of the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, who after generations of public strife and private 
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suffering welcomed the British rule as the dawn of a golden 
age; but it should be equally easy to sympathise with the 
Indian feeling of the present day tliat the spirit of man craves, 
not comfort, but happiness, not peace and order, but life and 
liberty, not economic stability or equitable administration, 
but the right to work out one's own salvation even at the 
cost of infinite toil and tribulation. Even non-political virtues 
do not thrive in the absence of political autonomy. British 
rule has given India peace and security, but they are not ends 
m themselves If we are to put first things first, then we 
must admit titat economic stability and politicaJ security are 
only means, however valuable and necessary, to spiritual 
freedom* A bureaucratic despotism which forgets the spiritual 
ends, for all its integrity and enlightenment, cannot invigorate 
the peoples beneath her sway, and cannot therefore evoke any 
living response in them. When the founts of life are diydng 
up, when the ideals for which the race stood for millenniums, 
the glow of consciousness, the free exercise of faculty, the play 
of life, the pleasure of mind and the fulness of peace, pranara- 
mam, mana-anajidam, Santi-sami-ddham, are decajiing, it is 
no wonder that the Indian b conscious only of the crushing 
burden and mi of the lifted weight. It is no use speaking 
to him of the magnitude of Britain's work, for the verdict 
of hbtory b passed on the spiritual quality of the achieve¬ 
ment. if the leaders of recent generations have been content 
to be mere echoes of the past and not independent voices, if 
they have been iritellectual middlemen and not original 
thinkers, tliis sterility b to no CTtall extent due to the shock 
of the Western spirit and the shame of subjection. The 
British are aware of the deep-rooted causes of the present 
attitude of India, whatever it may be called, unrest, revolt or 
challenge. They tried to bring their cirilisation, which they 
naturally regard as higher, to touch the Indians, and they felt 
that they should press on in the task of enlightenment and 
education, good in themselves, without any hesitation or 
cessation of effort. But Lidia has no sympathy with this 
policy of cultural imperialism* She tenaciously clings to her 
andejtt customs which helped her to check the swell of passion, 
the bhndness of temper and the thrust of desire- One who 
b acquainted with the hbtory of her past can sympathbe 
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with her anjriety to dwell in her own spiritual house, for 
" each man is the master of his own house.” * Political sub* 
iection which interferes with this inner freedom is felt as a 
gross humiliation. The cry for swaraj is the outer expression 
of the anxiety to preserve the pro\inces of the soul. 

Yet the future is full of promise. If India gains freedom 
within, then the Western spirit w'ill be a great help to the 
Indian mind. Hindu thought never developed a IWonroe 
doctrine in matters of culture. Even in the ancient times 
when India grew enough spiritual food to satisfy her own 
people, there is no recorded age when she was not ready and 
eager to appreciate tlte products of other people's imagination. 
In her great days India conformed to the wisdom of the 
Athenians, of wrhont Pericles said: "We listen gladly to the 
opinions of others and do not turn sour faces on those who 
disagree with us.” Our fear of outside influence is propor¬ 
tioned to our own weakness and want of faith in oursdves. 
To-day, it is true, we bear lines of sorrow in our face and our 
hair is grey iivith age, TJte thoughtful among us have a 
brooding uneasiness of soul, some are even steeped in pessimism, 
and so have become intellectual bcmiits. The non-cO’Opera- 
tion with Western culture is a passing episode due to unnatural 
dicunistances. In spite of it, there are attempts to under¬ 
stand and appreciate the spirit of Western culture. If India 
assimilates tire valuable elements in the Western civilisation, 
it wU be only a repetition of parallel processes which happened 
a number of times in the history of Indian thought. 

Those who are untouched by the Western influence are 
for a large part intellectual and moral aristocrats, who are 
indifferent to political issues, and adopt a gospel not of confi¬ 
dent hope but of resignation and detachnrent. They diink 
that they have little to learn or to unlearn, and that they do 
their duty with their gaze fixed on the eternal dJiarma of the 
past. They realise that other forces are at work, which they 
cannot check or control, and ask us to face the storms and 
disillusionment of life with the unrufhed calm of sclf-rcspect. 
This was the class which in better times was more elastic and 
was ever renewing the attempts to reconcile rational phi¬ 
losophy with revealed religion. It had alwaj^s explamcd and 

* S^jvaj iw svn rlii- Evuiy maa Is th« lord lo Jail OwH lidaM. 
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defended the faith in the face of heretics and unhdievere, 
and had recourse to the allegorical method as the instru¬ 
ment of theological mterpretatioii, Religion, for it, embraced 
within its scope the whole nature of man, his intelligence as 
much as his practical and emotional aspirations. If to-day 
the representatives of the ancient learnlrtg Iiad the inspiration 
of the past, they would, instead of non<o-operating with 
other forces, build a fresh scheme with originality and freedom 
and in the strength of the legacy of ancient wisdom. But 
they have an exaggerated respect for authority in tltooght 
and action, in things spiritual and things secular, and have 
thus exposed themselves to the charges of mental servility 
and obscurantism. While, in pre-Mohammadan times, appe^ 
to authority was no bar to intellectual independence, and 
while men were able and ready to offer rational grounds for 
allegiance to the authorities of their choice, be they the Vedas 
or the Agamas, and while authority was made to speak in the 
voice of reason by means of a critic^ selection and plulosophical 
interpretation, now reverence for authority has become the 
imprisonment of the human spirit. To question the belief 
of the scriptures is to question the authority of the great 
dead. To accept them is a sign of loyalty. Inquiry and 
doubt are silenced by the citation of ancient texts, scientific 
truths are sliglxted, if they cannot be fitted into the procnistean 
bed of established belief. Passivity, docihty and acquiescoice 
become the primary intellectual virtues. No wonder the philo¬ 
sophical writings of recent times are far below the level of 
the best work of the past ages. If thought had been less strained, 
it would have been more spacious, 

The thinkers of India are the inheritors of the great 
tradition of faith in reason. The ancient seers desired not to 
copy but to create. They were ever anxious to win fresh fields 
for truth and answer the riddles of experience, which is ever 
changing and therefore new. The ricluiess of the inheritance 
never served to enslave their minds. We cannot sUuply copy 
the solutions of the past, for history never repeats itself. 
What they did in their generation need not be done over 
again. We have to keep our eyes open, find out our problems 
and seek the inspiration of the past in solving them. The 
spirit of truth never clings to its fonns but ever r^ews them. 
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Even the old phrases are used in a new way. The philosophy 
of the present will be relevant to the present and not to the 
past. It will be as original in its form and its content as the 
life which it mterprets. As the present is continuous with 
the past, so there will be no breach of contmuity with the past. 

One of the arguments of the conservatives i? that truth 
is not affected by time. It cannot be superseded, any 
more than the beauty of the sunset or a mother’s love for a 
child. Truth may be immutable, but the form in which it is 
embodied consists of elenxents which admit of change. We 
may take our spirit from the past, for the germinal ideas are 
yet vital, but the body and the pulse must be from the present. 
It is forgotten that religion, as it is to-day, is itself the product 
of ages of change; and there is no reason why its forms 
should not undergo fresh changes so long as the spirit demands 
it. It is possible to renrain faithful to the letter and yet 
pervert the whole spirit. If the Hindu leaders of two thousand 
years ago, who had less learning and more light, could come 
on earth again after all these centuriis, they would seldom 
find their true followers among those who have never deviated 
from the most literal interpretations of their views. ^ To-day 
a great mass of accretions have accumulated, which are 
choking up the stream and the free life of spirit. To say that 
the dead forms, which have no vital truth to support them, 
are too ancient and venerable to be tampered with, only 
prolongs the suffering of the patient who is aUiug from the 
poison generated by the putrid waste of the past. The con¬ 
servative mind must open itself to the necessity of change. 
Since it is not sufficiently alive to this need, we find in the 
realm of pIxUosophy a strange mixture of penetrating sagacity 
and unphilosophical confusion. The chief energies of the 
tliinking Indians should be thrown Into the problems of how 
to disentangle the old faith from its temporary accretions, 
how to bring religion into line with the spirit of science, how 

' Cp. Aumbfndo Chosii; " If bd ancicut Indiui 4r the dise cf the 
Upixblfad, gf the Duddhb, or the liter clasiteal Bjc vrcie to be set dawn la 
modeni ladle,.. .he would see his race clingiqg to forma and sheila ud rags 

of tti6[ past and rnissuig ninC-tentllS of it 3 floblcr . # + bic would bfl 

amazed by the extent of the mental po^Tiiy^ the iimnobiUlys the statiii 
repetitioii, tho of the long ateriUty of art, the comparative 

fcebleoesi o1 the creative intuttioti ** ^Arya, v, p, 4*^), 
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to meet and interpret the claims ol temperament and indi¬ 
viduality, how to orgatuse the divergent influences on tlie 
basis of the ancient faith. But, unfortunately, some of the 
pari^ds arc engaged not with these problems but those 
suited for the society of Antiquarians. It has become the 
tilting-ground of the specialists. The religious education of 
the nation is not undertaken on broad lines. It is not seen 
that the spiritual inheritance cannot be any longer the 
monopoly of a favoured few. Ideas are forces, and they must 
be broadcasted, if the present ageing to death is to be averted. 
It would be indeed strange if the spirit of the Upan^ads, the 
Gita and the Dialogues of Buddha, that could touch the mind 
to such fine issues, should have lost its power over man* If> 
before it b too late, there is a reorganisation of national life, 
there b a future for Indian thought ; and one cannot tell 
what flowers may yet bloom, what fruits may yet ripen on 
the hardy old trees. 

WTiile those who have not yet been subjected to the 
influence of Western culture are conservatives in all matters 
of thought and practice, there are some among those 
educated in Western ways of thinking who adopt a 
despairing philosophy of naturalbtic rationalism and ask 
us to get rid of the weight of the past. These are in¬ 
tolerant of tradition and suspicious of the alleged wisdom 
of age. This attitude of the ^'progressives^' is easily under¬ 
stood. The spiritual heritage of the race has not protected 
India from the invader and the spoiler. It seems to have 
played her false and betrayed her into the present state of 
subjection* These patriots are eager to imitate the material 
achievements of Western stateSj and tear up the roots of the 
ancient civilisation, so as to make rcMm for the novelti^ 
imported from the W^t. Till the other day Indian thought 
was not a subject of study in the Indian Universiti^, and even 
now its place m the philosophical curricula of the Universities 
is insignificant* Suggestions of tlie inferiority of Indian 
culture permeate the whole educational atmosphere. The 
policy inaugurated by Macaulay^ with aJl its cultural value, 
is loaded on one side. While it b so careful as not to make 
us forget the force and vitality of Western culture, it has not 
helped us to love our own culture and refine it where necessary. 
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In some cases, Macaulay's wish is fulfilled, and we have 
educated Indians who are " more English than the English 
themselves/' to quote his well-known words. Naturally 
some of these are not behind the hostile foreign critic in their 
estimate of the hbtory of Indian culture. They look upon 
India's cultural evolution as one dreary scene of discord, folly 
and superstition* One of their number recently declared that, 
if India is to thrive and flourish, England must be her 
" spiritual mother " and Greece her " spiritual grandmother/' 
Albeit p since he has no faith in religion, he does not propose 
the displacement of Hinduism hy Christianity, These victims 
of the present age of disillusion and defeat tell us that the love 
of Indian thought is a nationalist foible, if not a pose of the 
highbrows* 

It is a be^vildering phenomenon that^ just when India is 
ceasing to appear grotesque to W<®tcm eyes, she is beginning 
to appear so to the eyes of some of her own sons. The West 
tried its best to persuade India that its pliilosophy is absurd, 
its art puerile, its poetry uninspired, its reiiEion grotesque 
and its ethics barbarous. Now that the West is leding that 
its judgment is not quite correct» some of tis are insisting that 
it was wholly right. WTiile it is true that it is difficult in an 
age of reflection to push men back into an earlier stage of 
culture and save thtm from the dangers of doubt and the 
disturbing power of dialectic, we should not forget tliat we 
can build better on foundations already laid than by attempt¬ 
ing to substitute a completely new structure of morahty, of 
life and of ethics. W'e cannot cut ourselves of! from the 
springs of our life. Philosophical schemes, unlike geometrical 
constructions, arc the products of life. The heritage of our 
history is the food that wc have to absorb on pain of inanition. 

The consorvatives are convinced of the glorj' of the ancient 
heritage and the godlessness of modem culture ; the radicals 
are equally certain of the futility of the ancient heritage and 
tlie value of naturalistic rationalism. There is much to be 
said for tliese yitws ; but the tustory of Indian thought, when 
rightly studied, vill lead us to regard the two os equally 
defective. Those who condemn Indian culture as useless are 
ignorant of it, while those who commend it as perfect are 
ignorant of any other. The radicals and the conservatives. 
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vho stand for tho n^w hope and the old learning, must come 
doser and understand each other. We cannot live by our¬ 
selves in a world where aircraft and steamships, railways and 
telegraphs are linking all men together into a living whole 
Our system of thought must act and react on the world pro¬ 
gress. Stagnant systems, like pools, breed obnoxious growths, 
while flowing rivers constantly renew their waters from fresh 
firings of inspiratioii. There is nothing mong in absorbing 
the culture of other peoples; only we must enhance, raise 
and purify the elements we take over, fuse them with the 
best in our own. The right procedure regarding the fusing 
together of the different elements tossed from outside into 
the national crucible, is indicated rouglily hi the writings of 
Gandhi and Tagore, Aurobindo Ghosh and Bhagavan Bas. 
In them we see the faint promise of a great future, some 
signs of a triumph over scholasticism, as well as a response 
to the discovery of a great culture. While drawing upon the 
fountains of humanist idealism in India’s past, they show a 
keen appredation of Western thought. They are anxious to 
reseek the ancient fountain-head and direct its waters to 
irrigate, through pure and uncontaminated conduits, lands 
which hunger and thirst. But the future which we wish to 
see is practically non-existent, the slackening of the 

political excitement, which ts absorbing the energies of some 
of the best minds of India, with the increasing insistence on 
the study of Indian thought in the new Universities, which 
the old ones are following most reluctantly, the dawn may 
break. The forces of the conservatism, w'hich prefers the life 
that was to the life that will be, are not likely to gain any 
strength in the days to come. 

The problem facing Indian Philosophy to-day is whether 
it is to be reduced to a cult, restricted in scope and with no 
application to the present facts, or whether it is to be made 
alive and real, so as to become what it should be, one of the 
great formative elements m human progress, by relating 
the immensely increased knowledge of modem science to the 
ancient ideals of India's pliilosophers. All signs indicate that 
the future is bound up with the latter alternative. Loyalty 
to the spirit of the previous systems of thought, as well as 
the mission of philosophy, requires us to possess an outlook 
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that always broadens. Indian pliilosophy acquires a meaning 
and a justification for the present only ii it advances and 
ennobles life. The past course of Indian philosophic develop¬ 
ment encourages us in our hope. The great thinkers, 
yi.jfiavalkya and Gargi, Buddha and Mahavira, Gautama 
and Kapila, Samkara and Ramanuja, Madhva and Vallabha, 
and scores of others are India's grandest title to existenoei a 
clear testimony of her dignity as a nation with a soul, the 
proof that she may yet rise above herself and the pledge of 
this supreme possibility- 








NOTES 


chapter X 

Page 16 .—derives tbe words Istika^ oaslika and dai^ika 
In the siitm astin^ti di^fant coatih. An ^tika 13 on* who believes 
in a transcendent world [astiparalokah) | a ntstika is one wbo dis¬ 
believes in it (n^tiparalokah). A sort of fatalist is a dai^fika. 

Page 18, Note a.—S« 

Page ao. Note 4^—In the Tamil work LokS^yata, 

Bauddha^ Sldikhya^ Nyiya, Vailc^ika and Mlrnliiisa are regarded as 
orthodox. See S. Krlsbnaswamy Aiyangar: Ma^imekhaiai, p. ixi. 

Page 25^ line —^The Vai^^ika accepts only percepdon and 

inference. 


CHAPTER II 

Page 34, Note 5.—Ak^apiidat purvam krito vedaprima^iya niicaym 
jaimineh pilrvam, kena vcdartho vyakhyAta^; pd^ineh purvam 
kena pad^ni vyutpildit^jii; pingalat pilrvam kcim cchandAiiisi racitSni. 
Ny^yamaHjarit p. y 

Page 39.—For a short account of Buddhist logic before JOignlga, 
See Professor Tucci'a article on the subject^ J.R.A.S.^ July 1929. 

See also J.Rji.S.f jannaiy igaSp Is Nydyapravgia by DignJga? 

Pag* 40.—Pandit GopLnath Kaviraj argues that Bh^avarjELa'a 
rejection of upamana (comparison) as a pram&oa or means of know¬ 
ledge is dun to the influence of the Yoga system. His acceptance of 
kri)'flyoga consisting oi tapos^ svidhykya and other typical yogic 
S^honas os yama^ niyama, etc., supports this opinion. The clasalflca- 
tion of prameyas into heya^ tannivart^a. ityantikahana and bloo- 
pS^yu suggests Y.S.> il. 16-17, ^5-26. While the early Ny 4 ya writers 
Gautama. Vfltsyayanaj UddyotakEira do not recognise yogipratyaksa, 
Bh^sarvajha admits it. Yogipratyak^am deiakUasvabhiva vipra 
Iq^^SrtbagTahakam. Bhisarvajda's view of I^vara (God) is strikijigly 
similar to the yogic view. 

BhSpSarvajha wrote also a oommentary on NySyasdwa called 

Bh^arvajda^s Nydyasdra with Yflaudeva'a NydyasSrapadapa^ikd 
is edited by M. M. Yi^udeva Sostri Abhyankar and E^of Lessor Devadhai:. 
Poona, J 932 , 

Page 43.—The terms pramAna, prameya, etc., are used ordinarily 
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With reference to valid knowledge and not all knowledge. In the latter 
case jtiaiia and jfleya seem to be better. 

Page 48.—Pratyak^ derived from prati a4i.d or ak^L, present 
to the sense organ or the eye, is opposed to parok^ or away from the 
sense organ or the eye. The former U immediate and the latter 
mediate. 

Page 43, Note.—See Tapkasamgrahadipik^, p, 7. Bombay Skk 
Series. 

Page 50.—There is no contact of the manns directly with the 
object except when the object is an intemai state like pleasure, pain 
and stich like. 

55‘—Bnddhkta, the senses are the sense orifices; 
for the Mlmithsakas the senses are the peculiar power: others hold 
that it is neither the visible organ nor tho pecniiar power, but is a 
dlfierent substance which has its locus in the visible sense organ. 
Golakamitraniti sugalfib. taucchaktyn iti ntimtifisakah, tadvyatiriktani 
dravy 5 .ntar 5 nity anye sarve v.adiiiah- 

p. 185. Snakes hear, though they have no visible sense organs. The 
sense consists of a subtle substaoco the finality of which is sensed 
by it. The eye which senses form is composed ot the same substance 
as light whose form it perceives. The nose which senses smell is 
composed of earth even as smell is a quality of earth. 
pp. 1S5-7.) 

According to the Advaiia VedSmta, the senses are pripyakiri, 
i.e. come into actual contact with tlie objects (see 

p. 187]. If senses could perceive objects without coming 
into contact with them, we should bo able to perceive the taste of 
distant objects. If it is said that the vt^al and the auditory senses 
at any rate can apprehend objects vriUiout coming into actual contact 
with them, we should then htt able to apprehend sights and sounds 
after they have vanished. So it is argued that the senses act only by 
coming into contact with their objects. 

The senses are net the visible organs, but subtle material substances 
which are able to travel outwards with lightniug rapidity. Sounds 
do not travel to the ear as the Nyiiya holds, but the imperceptible 
sense goes out to the object produdug the sound, ^abdasya ca 
vfclsantinavat paramparaya ^rotrasamavAyaj^ prAptjr id yat t^kikair 
ucyate tad asat; tathi satiha ^rotra ^abda iti pratlyeta, pradyate tu 
tatr^L labda id (ttud.). That is why we perceive distant souuds and 
not auditory impressions. Omr organs approach the objects and not 
the objects the organs. 

Page 57, Note 3. 

Trilocanagurun nltarDfiTg^nugajnanDnniukhalh 
yathAmfinam yathfivastu vyfikhyStam idam idr^am. 

N V.T.T-. i. i. 4. 

Page 59^—N^majSltytdiyojanijahitam vai^l^t^H^navagahi ni^pra^ 
kSrakam pratyaksam nixvikalpakam. Cangc^a in CintSmat^i. Bhlma- 
efirya's 
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ji£iiafflr Ann^m 

Tarkasatkgmhiidipikd. 

Pago 67.—According to Buddliist idealism, cognition and its object 
are known together* ** As blue and the consciousness of blue axe iri' 
vaiiabLy known together^ one is not different from the othorj" S-D,S* 

For the Advaita. criticism of the NySya view, see 

jatfl^raAdi, p. 55. 

Page 69.—Locanagocare'pi kundakusuzne tadavi^yagandhavl^lte 
jfli^nain evam bSnhyendriyadviiakagraha^ani agbatam^nam iti m 4 na- 
sam eva surabhikusumam iti jhanani. Nydyamunjari^ p. 461. 

For yogajadharmalak^a^a^ see p. 67. 

Pratigata abhijffam iti pratyabhijfla* 

Atikri.ntak^vJ£e:^ta pOxvavaiti sthaTnbhidipad&rthavi^yani 
indriyidi sannikar^tpannam evedam prmtyabhJjffi jff^aam iti siddham. 
Nydyamaiijarit p* 461* 

Page 70.—^Atltavacchinnavastu grabanam pratyabhJjiStnam 
{Saptapad^rthi^ 1^7). Recognition ia the apprehension of a thing 
<)ualihed by the idea of being past. 

According to TarhabJiSi^it {50),, purv'ivasthUnubbavajanitisariiskAra- 
Gahakftendriyaprabbavk pratyabhi)ifa. 

Page 71.—The earlier NaiyAyikas regarded dreams as presentAtiotis 
(anubhava) and not leTnembrance (sniTti), Sea N^Sr^ ilir J. <4; 
iv. 34-354 N.B-h i. z. 16; and H.V.* p, 79, KanAda and later 
NaiySyikas, like Bhlsarvajila and Jayanta, look upon dreams as 
representative, Udayana docs not identify dream states with recol¬ 
lections. See KiranAvali, p- ^75^ Samkara refers to the view that 
the dreams produced by spells, deities, and particular kind^ of Sub¬ 
stances possess some truth, hlantra devatA diavya viie^niinittA^ ca 
kedt svaptiAs satyAithagandhino bhavanti. S.B., iii. £. 4, 

Page 72 r—See I>f£am Thfory in Indian Th^ghij, by Uraeja 3 liira, 
Ailaliabad Univ. Studies, Vol. V, 

Page 95,—The material cause (upadinakAra^ia) is one with the 
iiLhcretit cause [samaviyi ktiapa]^ when we refer to things as produced* 
but in the case oE gti^n or quality and karma or activity the inherent 
cause ia not the material one^ In the case of a white cloith^ the 
inherent cause of whiteness is the cloth* wtich is not, however, Us 
material cause. 

Page i 2 ^i,—In the persistent knowledge of the same object (dharA- 
vAlitkajffAna}, as when we notice a table fora few moments contiimouslyH 
is one's knowledge of the second moment the same as one's knowledge 
oE tlie first? It is argued by some that the two are not the same. 
Knowledge varies each momeiit even as the object varies its character 
each moment in its space-tiTne setting. The Naiy^yika objects to 
this on the ground that the moments of our experience are not dis¬ 
tinguished by our couSciouSTlesSr Wbal we perceive is not an atomic 
moment but a stietch of time. KsanAnAm atTndriyfttvit sthfflopidhim 
Sdlya vartamanatvagraha^At (Fafft^nctHHiaanarti^ p. 3®*)' The momenta 
are producta of logical analysis and not facts of observation* While 
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pcrEfstent kacrwiedge depends on objective conditioiiff, fttetnory know¬ 
ledge depends on previous eiperienco. 

Page 127.—Wben we apprehend the colour bine, there does not 
follow apprehensLQn of the validity of the cognition of blue/' 

Na hi nfllisamvitpfiasavaBaT n a n n ntaram yathj^rtheyam nilasaihvitiiriti 
samvcdaii£ntarajnntp 5 dayaiuAimm anebbuyate. NydyamaHjaH, p. 16S, 

Page 128,—The Buddhists who hold that both knowledge and ita 
objects are momentary caniiot adopt the realist cjiterioo of confortidty 
to the nature of the object^ since the object vanishes as soon as it is 
known. 

Page 131* Note 2.—Cf, PLato'a Thsatietus. 

Page 132,—Suktitya^akijikivid^'a cakacakyidi sidr^ya samdar- 
^a samudbodhita Tajatasamsk^a saddhrfdriJl kicldido^ sama- 
vahita rajalarupdrtMkireoa rajatajAdLnfibhSsdkire^a ca pajiaamate. 
Viddntaparithd^d, I. 

Page 148,—Souls are active only in a secondary sense in Hie NySya, 
There can be no pajin^ma and even parispanda is Lnadmisstbie for an 
fOI-pervading soul. 

Page 164, Note 2.—See also Sy&dvSdatnaHjari and Raja^khaxa's 


CHAPTER III 

Page rSt.—Pan^if Mi^ra thinks that belongs to the twelfth 

century a.D, See J.B.O.RS.^ p. 158, 

Page 189.—While the Ny^ya regards the soul as the obj^t of 
mental perception (manasapratyak^ vi^ya. Bkd^dparic^Jftda, 5^1-5iIh 
the V&ile^ika makes it an object of inference (annuiinagamya. V.S.j 
viii. t. 2). 

Page 199.—The Mimahsakas dlo not believe in the theory of cycles. 

F^o 209* Note 3. 

Vyskter abhedas tulyatvam samkarothinavastbitih 
ROpahanir asambandho j^tibldhaka samgraha^. 

Page 216, Note 3-—Five kinds of ayutasLddhi are admitted; 
Avayavavayavlnnn, gu^agn^inau, kriy£kny 4 vantau^ jitivyaktl, vife- 
^anityadravyeceti. See Nydy&hata. 

Page 230.—KSia^ AkMa and dik have no generic quality. 

Page 254.—An escccUcut edition of S.K.^ with Introduction, English 
Translation, and Notes by S. S. SQiyajiarayao^a iSdiStri^ is published 
by the Unlveraity of Madrae. 


CHAPTES IV 

Page 258.—Dharmapari^iSma is the ilAtne applied to a mode. 
A gbafa (jar or ghalAk^ra as it is called) is a dhannapariu^ma of clayr 
even aa day is of pfthivi (earth^^ 
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Page ^71* Note j.—Tbe Ufanifad refers to tkree 

blidtas^ and SaiiLkara in his cooimentairy on vi, 4 speaks of trivft- 
kaiaaa. Padclkarao^t is not known to older Upaidiads, though 
the Taittirfya speali ot five bhntas. It is not mentioned by BSda- 
raya^a or SaihksirEp though later commentators Uke Anandajaana 
reier to it. See his gloss on B.S,, ii, 4. ao. 

Page 277.^—Parispanaa is change of placo aa distingnishod from 
panrLama or change of form. The former applies only to manifested 
(vyakta) tattvas. 

Page 294.—Arthikarc^a pannatfiy£ huddhi^ti^ cetane prati- 
bimbsin&d vi$ayapraki^ rupam Nydyaki?ia. 

Page 298. 

Sdmkhyavrddh^ saebmngdham vastumatraiD tu pr&ggj-hoatyavi- 
kalpitam 

TatsirninynvilcMbhyiim kalpayanti niaoJ^tnat. 

27. 


chapter V 

Page 360.—The alJ-comprehertsive knowledge is, however, a slddhl, 
which naturally includes discrimination between prak|ti and pnruia^ 
which is the real cause of kaivaJya or liberation^ 

37*■—The followers of the SSrhkhya worshipped NarSyar^a 
(nSr&yariapaT^h^, while those of the Yoga worshipped livara (l^vara- 
devatih^. Or Siva, who is the Yogin par See Rijaiekbara 

on Haribhadra'^s pp. 34, 42-43* 

Page 377.—^Regarding the differences between the two schools of 
the Pr^bbikaraSj see Professor Hiriyanna's article on ** Prfibh&kaias: 
CM and New,'^ Jmtrnai &f Orienlat Researcht Madras^ April-June 1930. 


CHAPTER VI 

^3^0 378. Tantrarahasya of R^mdnujftc^rya seems to have been 
an extensive work of which the first five chapters are published in the 
Gaiskfvad's Oricniai 1913. 

Afinnnuyeddyd contains two sections on mSiia and meya, written 
by NJJilya^a Bhatta and Niraya^a Paed*t respectively It gives a 
lucid exposition of the doctrines of the school of Kumljlla. The woik 
is published in the TViiraMdritm SkL Swie^ by T. Ga^apati Ssstri, i^i^h 

Page 381.—Taccendriyasannikar^ajam jiianam d%ividhaii]g nirvi- 
kalpakam savikalpakam cett. Tatra indriyasannikar^nantaram eva 
dravyAdisvarOpEini^trivagShi ^bdinugamaiOuyain yat sammugdha 
jfl&nam j^yate, tad viii^t^alpant bhivSUi nirvikalpakntn ity ucyate. 
Vat tii tad anantaram ^bdasmarnba sahakftam jltjridivi^i^vastu 
Viliyam raktoyam ghafoyaiD ityfidi vyaktavijh^nam* tat savikalpakam. 
Mdttamiyodayii. p. 8. 
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Pages 381-2. 

aarvagatH [lityS gocitr^ 

Bhinnlbhiim^ca vyakte^ kiimlxila matematA. 

p. 85, 

—Ak|ti for KumSjiia niean^ j^ti. 

Jatim fiva akftioi prSrhuh. i, 5, 5^ 

Page —For tlxa views of the diiarent schools of Mimamsa on 

the validity of knowledge, sec Pram 9 .tvam in Ny^yakoia. 

Sarvair eva jh^nahetnbhir S^tmani slk^tki^avatl db£r opajanyate 
, , . sarvalra prameyasya aparok^lyam^bhivit, Smrti^ii anum&n- 
S.Dtarcfu ca na pramey&m aparokfam. Sarvi^H^ pratitaya^t svayain 
pratyak^ praliJiante, p. 36. 

While all knowledge is iniffiediately known, it la dJsdngnlshed into 
immediate and niediate, according as the objeot is apprehended 
imnoediately or mediately. 

Page 3g6r—Na hi pradlpa^ svagatavyavahirrariipe kirye pradl- 
p^ntaram apekfate; tasmM na buddhix api buddbyantaraiiL M^na- 
jneysdaya, p, 103. 

Biiddhi^ svayamprakA^ti gum^amkarayor matam. Ibid. 

Page 403^ Note l,—Commenting on Muriri Mirra's view, 5 ifAi- 
ba 14 fh^yam on NyMy&siddhdntamaMjaTi says: Ghatoyam iti vyavasflya^; 
tata^ ca gha^am aham j^ninti iti annvyavasaya^, tena prlmlnyam 
grbyate. 

Page 4o6r—The Mlnl^ih^aka contends that if validity and invalidity 
are both external to cognitions, cognittocs by themselves should be 
held to be neutral or characterless, which is not the case, 

Na hi pri,mtoy^pr^inanyavyntiiiktam kidcid api svarupam asti 
vJjiiinasya. Aldnamsyodaya^ p. 76. 

If it is argued that ail cognitions are cases of doubt nntil they are 
verified^ the Nyiya, which regards doubt as a form of invalid cognltionp 
Seems to imply the view of intrinsic invalidity, which is opposed to 
the doctrine of parataf^ pramanya. 

Page 408. 

Sa ca dehendriyajdanasukhebhyo vyatiricyate 
N^Sbhuto vibhur nityo bhogas svargapavargabhlkr 

p. 3 ^, 

Pago 411.—MSnaraeyodaya contrasts the position of Pfabliftkara 
wUh that of Kumfirila and defends the latter^ 

For the followers of Prabhlkara^ the form I know the jar ” repre¬ 
sents the general feature of all cognitions. Such knowledge is impossible 
if the self and the cognition are not maniTested. So tbc self and the 
cognition must be admitted to be revealed as Subject and cognitive 
activity* (Atmasv&tmanor kart|tayi vittitflyk ca pratlyamauatvam 
abhyupagacchanti,) The followers of KumUxila object to the very 
premise that all cognitions are of the form *" 1 know the obioct," 
^Slikan^tha contends that if the Subject is not manifested in all 
cognitions, it would be impossible to distinguish between the object 
of one's own cognition and that of another [svapara vedyayor ana- 
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tiMya iti). Those who follow Kunairila repl^ that Imowledge appro¬ 
priated by the self is rev^aJed as such. I£ it is argued that seli appro, 
priaeion should also be manifested, it is said in reply that the effect 
may be present without couscious niamfestation, even as sense know¬ 
ledge may be imparted without a knowledge of the sense that operates. 

Murari Mi^ra‘5 view is nearer the Bhitta position, MiSramata 
ayam ghafah ity ak£rakaj 5 ^inantaraiD glmtatvena ghatam aham 
jan^mi ity jfiinavisayakalatildka minasam utpadyate, Nllakao^ia 
on Tark^samgrahadfjnk^ (NirpayasSgar ed., p. 167). 

We 0 rst ha%'e the knowledgo This is a jar,*' and chen the direct 
presentation that I know the jar as jar. Only, according to Kumirilap 
the latter knowledge is inferred, while, according to MurSri MiSrap it 
is perceived, Both^ however, dilute Prabhakara's view that ail 
knowledge is of the form *' 1 know a jar/* sarvam eva ja^nam 
ghatam aham Ity ak£rakam, Ny&yasUdhantamai^jari, p, 341, 

on Taltvofintdmai^i says: Vynvas^yQtpattyavyavahitotta- 
raksanotpanna anuvyavaafiyavyakter eva bh^ttaili jQ^tatSljngaka 
annmititvena mJSridibhi^ sAk^tk^atvcn&bliyapaganiAt {Praiyak- 
p. 1^5, Asiatic Society of Bengal ed.). 

Page 420.—See also Piirwa Mlmdmsa Suira^ English translation by 
PaoOit Mohan Lai Sandal, S 3 ,H. Series. 


CHAPTER VII 

Page 430, Kote i.—BrahmavJd^^pratipadakam vedaMto bh3ga- 
riipain vvd^tni&stram. S.B. on Bfh. Up., i. 


CHAPTER VIII 

Page 431,—Dr. Jha has translated into English Khai^damkhai^ 4 a 
Khddya and Mr, S. V, Aiyafp Siire^vara*s 

Page 466,—Bhartrprapanca's dvaitldvaita view is described by 
Sadikara in his Commentary on Bfh. Up., v, 1, 

PilroM kArao^d puroam karyam ndiicyate. Udriktam kHryam 
vartamAnakAlcpi pun^am eva parazDArtha vaatu rupam dvaitarupena. 
Pnnab prala>'akiLlc purc^^y^ kkryasya pAr^atAm AdAya TmanL dhitvi 
pflr^am evAvaAi^yatc kArauanlpaiD. Evaai utpattisthiti pralaye$u 
trifvapikAle^u kAryakAra^ayoh pQroataiva. fia caikalva purnatl 
kdrya klraoayor bhedena vyapudiSyate. Evam ca dvaitAdvaitAt- 
makam ekam brahma yathAkila samndro jalataraugaphenabudbu- 
dAdyAtmaka eva* YathA ca jaJajn satyam tad udbhavA^ ca taranga- 
phenabudbtidAda]^l^ samudiAtmabhCLt& evAvirbhAvatirobhAvadhar- 
mi^a^ paramArtha aatyA eva. Evam sar%^am idam dvaitam para- 
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nwthasatyain eva jalataxangMistMcIyam, samudfajalasthanTyajn 
tu pajam brahma. S.B. Brh. Up.* i. 

Page 4619, 

UpakramopoaaThh^rav abhySso^pyrvatt phalEkm 
ArthavMopapatti ca hetua titpar^-^njrnaye. 

Page 4S2.—Ci, with &imkara'5 account of ab^liite consciousness 
as supreme wiUeM (aik^) the folLowifig ver^e attributed to the text 
of Tarkabhd^&x 

Samvid bhagavati devT amrtyaiiubhava vcdikH 
Anuhliutir itnpter anylL smrLili saih^karaniltTajA, 

Page 4SS.—Icumediacy is the essential mark oi pratyak?*, and 
DOt sense activityr God's knowledge is not scnsuotis but immediate. 

Page 490,—^Some Advaitins hold that indeterminate perceptioii 
gives us knowledge of pure being [sanmatrain} and not knowledge of 
distinct objects which are the products of imagination (kaJpan^). 
SL.S. 

Page 494^-—In Advaita VedSnta, BraJiman alone is etetnal^ end so 
even the signilicance of the Vedas is eternal only in a relative sense. 

Page 4QJ,—Ifivara in reuttering the Vedes in each world age 
preserves Intact the previous annpflrvS or order of words. 

Page 499, Note j.^Jflanam tu vastutantratvi.n na deSa kala 
ninuttSdy apek^fe^ yathft agiuru^ oa fl.kMo'murta iti tathA itmavi- 
jfi^naTn apl. S.B. Bpb. Up.^ iv. 5. 15. 

Page 501.^—Truth for Advaita Vedinta consists in its nDmeontra- 
dictedness. The Buddhist criterion of successful activity ia accepted 
by the Nyiya with the quahficadon that it constitutes the test and 
not the content of truth. Truth is constituted by enrrespondenca 
with the object. The Advaita contends that correapondence cannot 
be directly observed: it is only inferred [rom coherence (samvfi^da) 
Or harmony of experience. On this view all empirical truth is relative. 
The true ia what is yet uncOntradicted. It is possible that some 
further experience may contradict even the most probable empirical 
truth. We can never be certain that any empirical truth Ls absolutely 
true, Nydyama^jari, pp, 6a fi. 

Page 507,—Under the stress of ajtiSna^ the distinctlou between 
self and not-self Is set up in the absolute caitanya. The Itman behaves 
as the nham (the limited, egoj that has accepted the limitations of 
antal/kara^a. limitation means the presence and the possible ignor¬ 
ance of an other. The struggle to know the other resulta. 

Page 51 Note 4.—Brahmadar^ane sadhanam ucyato. Manasaiva 
paramdj-tha jdAna samskfien^^cAiyopadeia purvakam canudra^tavyaio. 

Bfh. Up.^ iv\ 4.19. 

Page JI9.—Low^cr knowledge is deceptive only in the sense that it 
veils reality. 

Page 557. Prom the standpoint of Brahman there is no avid>^ 
at all. But Brahman as sAk^in reveals avidyA. So far as l^vam U 
concerned, he sees through avidyA or mAyl, which is distinct from him 
since there is no ivarau^ for him. 
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Page 575- 

Anidl bh£iv^pam yad vijf 1 £nGim %'illyate 
Tad ajflinaiEi iti pn^jCia sampracakfatA, 

5 .D.S., xiii. 

P^e 5S5,—Cf. SrB„ BflL Up,, U, r, 10, Parabrahma vyatifekena 
fiai& 5 £r£ri£ma n^nyad vastvantajam asti, 

597.—BhlroScdrya, qnotmg Vflcaspati. says: Mly^vldienate 
trayo hi jlvasyop^dhayah; tatra su|uptaii buddhySdL saniskSfavSaitaia) 
ajfi&naiDdtraEn, svapno ^^gradvdsaadmayam UAgaiailraiii^ |§gradava- 
stMy&m s&k^ma ^arira aams^t^m sthiila^ariraiia ap^hir Ld. 

Page 607.—fiaikkara mentions the following eimiles: Yathl'dbhyaJi 
silTyacaDdr&dipFatibiinbo, yathivi svacchasya sphafikasyA laktakd- 
dy upSdhibhyo rakUdibhAva evam . . . yathodaM laktak^di hetva 
panaye suryacandmsphatikidi pradbimbo vina^yad candid 
svanipacn eva paramirthato vyavad^thate; tadvad pmjii^nagbanam 
anaiitani apSjam svacchaiD avati^thate. 


CflAPTER IX 

Page 67a.—Nlrvtkalpakam ekajitljadravye^a pratbaiaa pi^d^- 
graha^am; dvidy^ pE^d*grahaoani savikalpakam. , , , ^athama 
pratity aansadihitavastci saihsthina rilpagotv^er aDuv^ttidbamia 
vi^^tatvam dvitlyidipipdAgraba^avaseyam iti dvitiyddigraha^asya 
savikalpakatvam. R.B„ i, 1. 1. 

Page 69^^-—Saddhatattva is also called Suddbasattva. 


CHAPTER X 

Page 765.—See aim:— 

Baladeva’s Gtmlndahh^A and PrAtn^yamindvaH. E T. by S. C. 
Bosu. S.B.H. Series. 

The Awddaaita of by S, Si Surysn&rAya^ Ss^tri. 


CHAPTER XI 

Page 770, Note.—See also Udayana's and 

Sar\ajfia.liiiainuni'a $aMtfepaAar^raka. 
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pojjimf his Tarkasamgrakadt- 
pikd, 31a.. 4ii 50 a., 59a,p 


^Kurndnii Suita, 35 

Sutra, 35, 253 n. 

Anvlkfilif, s8, ^3, 30, 33, 38 a.* 42, 
*79 

Apadeva, 33 a.^ 426 a,:: his Mh 
mdmidnydyaprakdia, 378 
Apar<rh^anubhuii, 450, 622 n, 
Apastatnba's Dkamia Sutra, 33 n. 
Apakasiddki, 57 a,, it>3 n. 

Appar, 723 

Appaya Dlk^Lta, 642^ 670 ; his 
^HaHd^/aAarFp 724 n.; his 
Kalpataruparimaia, 43 r n., 

642 n, i his Siddhdntahia^ 
45111., 487 n.p 55= a., 553 
556 n.p 562 n.p 587 a., 603 a.* 
609 a., 6lz n.p 637 a., 64211., 
644 n., 645 a., 646 n,; his 
Swdrhamanitllptka, 724; Iiii 
Vi^hiras&yana,^ 37S 
Apiavajraiiict, 450 
Apte's The D^tctriKs of Mdyd^ 
470 

Aquinas. Thomas, 545 a, 
Areapagiiisa, 33 n, 

Aiistotlc. 330., 34, 71. 77. 84 p 
S5. ^9. 9 ^. ^27p 315 Q.p 

5^7. 532: bis CaUgorisi, 184 ^ 
his Metaphysics, 2it u..; his 
Ethics,. 615^ 
625 n,, 64D a. i his PvIxZ^p 
33 

Arya, 777 n. 

Aryatleva, n.. 39 r.. 179 
Ar}'^ii.mk|LU, 33 
Asafiga, 36 n„ 341 a. 

Simaratliya, 433, 433, 439, 445, 
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A^ka, 23 

A^^s^Utasrl at Vidyaiianda, laB d. 
Alt^vakra, 34 n. 

A^vagho^a, 37 n, * Ma Buddha^ 
cariia.z^^; hm 
17^ n. 

Aivaldyaua Gfhya Suira, 433 
Atbaiya, 16611. 

Atharvdiikfia Upani^ad, 450 
Aihatvaiiras Upampad, 450 
Aittuibodfui^ 2S7 q,, 4jo^ 47a 

Jiip R-p Q-i 622 n,, 

628^ n. 

53 d- 

Atreya, 41S, 433 
Atrtya Punarvasu, 34 n, 
Au<Juioini. 432. 439, 441. 443. 

605, 643 

Augustine, 53Sn.; liis Co»fts- 

sions^ 480-1 n. 

Avuiyaka, 178 

14^ n. 


Badariyada, 20, 370.. 3760.^ 
Cttaps. VIUIX. passim 
Badari, 418, 433, 443, 648 n. 
Baladcva, 431, 440 * his Goifinda^ 
bhd ^ ya ^ 761^ 762 p 763; bl^ 
PrarmyaraittSirah, 338 761 

Bilakf^a'a iV 4 iwK!_y«riifnd^pfltflp 
75 & n. 

Bitmap 39 ; his Harpacmiia, 3^ q,, 

449 n. 

Barnett'a Th^ Htart of India, 
723 

Basava^ 730 

Belvalkar, Jf^fessor, 255 n,^ 

433 a ^ 435 a. 

Borgson, M.. 215 n.p 334, 388 a.; 

bis CrestitM Evolniion, 479 a, 
Berkeley* 4^11.; his Prinoipks 
of Human KnowU^tf. 91 n.p 
584 n. 

Bemardp St.p 356 
Bhagavadgm, 18, Chaps. VJI^Xp 


Bhagavaa Das, 780 
Bhdvagata Pttrd^a, 18 n.^ 233 
376 n., 3330,. 344 a., 433, 

663 a., 664, fi6j, 66^^ 706-8, 
748. 757, 761 
BkagavAtt Suita, 35 
Bhagavatsandsrbka, 761 a. 
Bhlnd^kar^ Sir R. G.* 2:750.* 
447 n. 

Bhdnd drka f CcTiniff^i^rarian 
Votuma, 37 n.* 255 n. 
Ehdradpdfa Gfhya Sutm, 433 
Bhdradvdja Vffiit 180 
Bharata S^ra* 83 
BhAratitirthap 451 356 d. 

Bhartrlmrip 57 n., 34? n.* 463 ; 

his Vdky&padl, 465H& 
Bhartpnitrn, 376 
Bhartrprapaflca, 431 a., 466, 7S9 

Bli(inid* 431 Urf 668 

Blilsa* 38 n. 

Bbisarvajila, 40, 57, 68 n., 73. 

82 n.* 204, 119 D p 783 
Bhaskara, 43X, 439, 440, 670-1 
Bh^kararSya's Lahidsahasran&- 
mid>hdfya, 735 
BhdffacintdJnai^i^ 423 n. 
Bhavadisa, 376 
BhavaaAtlia's ^fiyiiwiwAtfp 378 
Bhavaviveka's Torkajvdiat 432 a. 
BAfltri|ya PHrdiua, 663 n. 

Sutra, 23 

BhimSjc&rya^s Nydyakola, 20 a., 
114. 421 a.* 7S3 

Bhoja's Rdjamdria^ 4 ^t 32r a.* 
Chap. V, passim 
^o62ls, 37 D,, 39 n., 43 □. 
Bodh^yaaap 377 n,* 431 
BodftJyatfa Gfhya Sutra^ 433 
Boethius^ 640 
Bonatclii, 399 a. 

Bosaaquetp 564 j his M^^Hng of 
Exfrtmes in ConUmparaty Phi^ 
iosophy, 626 a. 

Bradlevp 322, 532, 541* 712 ; his 
Appearance and Riatify, 524* 
528 a.^ 540 a.p 560* 569 n. \ 
his Logic, 99 a.p 141 n.. 232 \ 
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bis Trifth and Remlify^ 453 a.^ 
497 b,p S4t □.* 650 n,p 

7160, 

Upani$ad^ 6&J b, 
BrahnuijSia SuUa, ^5, ^^51 0. 
Rr ahman anHa 431 

663 n, 

BrflAMfl Pufif^, 663 Q, 
BrakmasHm, 73S 

Brahmavaivarta PurJ^^^p 663P 761, 
762 

Brhaddra^yii/ta Upanifad, 34 n.p 
50 Dr, Clmp$. VII-XIp passim 
Bfhadvdiiffha^ z6 
Brhaspaii Suira, :?3, 

British MsdUal Journat, 356 b. 
BTosd’^ SsisnHJic Thotdgkt^ 13611+ 
Biontc, Emily, 551 n. 

Browniiig, 613 ; his Biihop Bhu~ 
gram's Apology, 371 hia 
Paraoolsus^ <>99 
Buddha, 17, 23, 33 p 17S 
Buddhism, ^ 5 i 

39^ 41* 194 ; theoiy of cause^ 
94-3; nogatioDp 55: peree^ 
tionp 60 9 .; ph&acmeiialisni, 
177 j truths 135 ^: iiftiversals, 
3S3--4 ; and woi:ds^ jaS 
Bunyan, 567 


CainJ^s CHb\:di Philosophy of 
Kant, 485 b-, 503 a-; hia 

of ReHgion^ 5S1; 
his Grtth r heslogy^ 513 a. 
Caitanya^ 41^ 670^ 

Campbell^s PhysieSt 3300. 
Ca^f^mJrwilap 670 
BAs^ 760 

DaiapadOrthaidstTO, 180 
CandniMilip 36 br 
Caralca^ 46, 49 n., 179 a, 
Carakasamkiid, 23 3411.^ 37 n. 

CSUv&kas^9i, 170 m 
Chdndpgya Upanisad, 340.^ 33, 
263 Hr, Chaps. VII-X, passim 
Chattel^ Hindu Rtaiism, 197 a. 


Cidvilisa^ 448 

Cl a t f m a ^ j ^3 Ho^hapradipiha, 
356 n, 

Citsuktia, 580, 583, 637; his 
AdvaitaprisdJpihd, 378 a.^ 
481 a,, 495 ; Ms Ta/^E^odf- 

pikd, 43] a., 495 a. 

Clarke^s Logioy 210 a. 

Clemeat of AJesandriSp 333 n. 
Couip 33S a.; his Seif-Maslsry^ 

37a ^1- 

Critical Realism, 123 n. 

Culihd Upani^ad, 334 a. 


Daksii?dm^rii Siolra, 430, 551 

55® a. 

Daitoap 193 

Darwin^ 232 ; his Descent of Man, 
503 a.; bis Life and L^litrSt 
3^9 a. 

Das Oapta^ Professor^ his History 
of Indian Philosophy, 179 a.^ 
iSoar, 190 Si., 23^ a-* 3410., 
464 XL. 

Da^aiiohi, 430 

DaSamihdlihaniryiihii, 40, Bl a. 

Datt^trcya, 34 a. 

Democritus, 49, 193^ 202^ 527 

Descartes, 53 a., 134, 153, 259, 
260 n., 623 I his Discourse cin 
Af^/Acdp 4760.; his Meditations, 
454 a., 478 n.. 533 □., 347 a. 

DeusseUp vii, 106 a.^ 431^ 434 0,, 
334> 554 p S53a.p 61911.; hia 
System of F’ffddn^ap 73 n. ^5 l^a., 
519 a.p 341 [l.p 393a.p 619 0. 

DevasOri, 49^ 81^ 82 a. 

Dharmakfitj, 2711., 39, 60 a., 6ip 
62, 66, 78^ 79. 82 Hr, 83 n. 

Dhaiiaapila, iSd 

Bh^raaiurija's Veddntaparihhd^d, 
^3“'* 77. 79, S3 a., 110, 

11311,, 1330., Zion., 451a-. 
487 n., 488, 454, 301 n., 505 n., 
3Z0 n., 335 n,, 332. 557, 370 n., 
6 o3p 60S, 613 A. 
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DhanDottara> 6i, &G* jg 

1£& D. 

Dhniva* Professor, 73 a. 

Didkitit 4t 

Dlga&ga. 59* 61, 62, jSg S2 
83, 83^ 91. J04. iiin., 11911. 
Drake^ 123 sir 
Dxami^a, 431 Or, 
Dfdmi^opani^at^amgaii, 70^0. 
520 ap 

l>iiDs Scotus, 211| 


EcWhart, 4S5 a., 540 tir, 612 a. 
Edgerton, FraakUap in Atmrican 
J^urtmt of Fhihhgy, 253 a. 
Eliot, Sir Charlea* his Hinduism 
and Euddhhmf 377 £1,^ 44^^ 
729 a= 

Eliot, George^ h^sL^g^nd ofjubai^ 
641 

Enwrsoa, 596 

Empedocles, 27I n., 320, 527 
Encyciopisdia of Rciigiott and 
Eiki^, 31 a.t 296 u. 

£picnrus> 202 

tQ lAf GaiatiifnSf 627 n, 
Episik U> ik£ Homans^ 627 n. 
Erigena. 274 a. 

in Critical R^filism, 124 a4i 

lz8 

European Thought in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century^ zl n. 


Faddegon's System^ 

179 n., 180 a., 200 a. 

FaliiaDp 449 n, 

Fichte, 273 n., 513, 355, 560 
Fraser's Ltkrary History of India^ 

433 a. 


Gadfltlha a, 41^ 124 a. 
GanUhi, 780. 
Gaiig^hsia^ tSon. 


Cahgeia, 40, 41, 42, 48, 58, 67, 
68 . 73. 79. 82, &gn., iS 2 n.. 
t8t n.; tiis 

4lp 73 a.. 82 a., 83 a., 87 n.^ 
128- 397. 398 n N 784 

Garbs, vui, 31 n^, 37 o.. 254 : his 
Philosophy of Ancient India, 
31 n,, 165 a., 177, 249 p 371 a, 
Garti^a Purdnu^ 433. 633 n. 

451 a. 

Gaudapida,. 331. 567 i and flndd- 
hiscfl. 453-65 : theorj^ of crea¬ 
tion, 459-61 : ethics, 461-3 : 
his KMrikd on Man^nhya 
Upanifad, 452, 302 n,, 5^7 
330 a,. 531. 562 a., 583 a.* 
&oo a., 607 a„ G22 n. 

Gautama, 19. Chap II* /wis^sifi 
Gautama's Bharma SuirUf 18 a.^ 

“■ . r. 

Gentile's Theory of Mirtd as Pure 
AcI,i^ 2 n,. 484 a., 510a..?!?n. 
Ghosh, AurohindOp 777 n. 
Ciridhaia's Suddhddirsit&mMrtanitSt. 

756 h 759 
Goethep 21 a. 

Goldsthcker, 3! n, 

Gomperz's Greek Thinkers, 71 o., 
&4 a.p 768 n. 

CopSlatdpmm Upanisad, 7640. 
GopiaAth Kavirft] pandit, 783 
Gore, Bishop, his Beiief itt God, 
545 a. 

Gough^a Philosophy of the Upam- 
fads, 469 a, 

Govardhana's Nydyabodhird^ 15S 
Goviadacarya, 669 
Goviadlnanda, 4321 his Ratno- 
prabhH ^ 49 ti., 180 n., 432 a^* 
511 n. 

Green, 173 a,, 569 a. 

Guha Abhay Kmnar, his Jtvdiman 
in Brahma SHlra^ 433 O- 
Guhadeva, 668 
Gn^aratna^s 

yavrtti, ii7t 16411., ijon-, 
37S n,: his Tarkarahosyadl- 
pikd, 164 a-t 234 n. 
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Guyau, loi 

Haldane, Lord, ids Jitign of Rila- 
hvity, 4S2 a. 

Hamilton, B95 n. 

Kara Prasad Sastii, M, M,, 37 n., 
59n , 57n. 

Handy* Thomas, aSSn, 

Had, 376 

Haiibhadra, ao n., 185, 31211,; 
^{i^darianafanKccaya, 20 n. 
102 D.p 170 n„ 23711.* 28311,, 78^ 
Handl$a BhatMcajrya, 293 n. 
Harimi^f StotrSt 450 
Hariituti, 653 a. 

433^ 761 

Harivannan. 31 n., 37 a,, 179 a. 
Har^a, 39 ji„ 41 n, 

482 D. 

Hegel, 185. 44;, 5,7, 538, 5 j 6, 
559, J86. 7*1 n.; bia ^(hetics, 
477 Ji- 

Heraclitus, 520 
H^rbart, 195 n, 

L^^ic aspT^sertKd »i China 
and Japan^ 41 p,, 8i a. 
Hiriyamaa, Prolesson* 448 
&34 ip.. 787 

cf Bttddhism, 39 n. 

History 0/ fnffian 34 n., 

35 n., 38 a,. 39 40 ttr, 41 n., 

43 n., Bi a., 83 n., 87 n„ 126 a. 
Hobbeses Hum&n Naiute, 212 
HobhQtisc'jf Mind in Epciuiwn^ 
289 n, 

Hogg, Pmfi^sor A. G.* 621 a, 
Hopkias, 433; bis Yoga r^cA- 
niffitf in ihg Grt&t Epic, 34Cpn. 
HOgel, Bacoa von, his Phihsophy 
0/ Rthgion^ 654 a. 

Hume, 134 

Huat'£ Essay on Pantheism, 483 a,, 
J40 n. 

Huxley, 28811. 

Indian Philosophical Rfft?icw, 

^ 7 ^ n s 35J n # 73b n. 

40 Oh 


7^7 

Inge, Bean, his CkHsHan Mystic 
cism, 3670 .; his Outspahcn 
Essays, 513 □, 

Irenseua^ 373 n, 
laafah, 362 
KTsing* 39 n. 


Jacob, 469 n.p 3S9 a. 

Jacobi, 31, 360,, 37 n*, 251, 

34111. 43311* 434 a-* 45^a.p 
45b a-, 4^50^ 

Jagadi^, 31 n,, 41 
Jaimioi, 19, 20 a., 3411., 37 n,, 
432 n., 442, Chap. VI^ passim, 

Jaimsn!, 17, 20 a., 28, 35, 41, jS* 

67 n.. 70, 79 tXr, 81* 194, iio 

3S3 

James, Wilbam, 60; his Prin- 
cipUs of Psychologyf 60 ; hia 
Varieties of Religious Expe¬ 
rience^ 368 a. 

Jayadeva'^s Gltagmrinda, 760 
JayanarSya^, j6 ; hii Vivrti, 56, 
187. 22+ 

Jay an to, 3411.. 380,, 40. 44, 57, 
63. 69. 94; iiis JfyUya- 
maiSjari, Cliap. 11, 

192 n.. igS n,. 27411., 381 n., 
406, 413 n,, 450 n., 750 
Jayasiihliaauri, 133 
Jayatlrtha, 2511,; his l^ySya- 
svdfis. 73^, 74 z 

jha, Dr, Ganganath, viii, 4011.; 
his Ptabfi^afa School^ non., 
189 n., 37711., 3780., 597 a-, 
4050. 

Jiaadatta, 20 n. 

Jiaavardbaaa, 136 
JIva. 7bi-3, 767; and Madhva, 
764 ; Rarainuja, 764; bia 
SartMSiftfntJiiHE, 761, 765 
John, 631 u. 

John, St., 614 n. 

Joha, St„ of the CrosSp 356 n.p 
1 J 7 
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Johnson^ W. his Logie^ 45 n.^ 
13311.^ 13411., 3 o 3 d., 31711.^ 

^54 Hh 

J^rtuii n/ ihs Asiatic Society of 
Bcngat, 37 n.p 39 n. 

/ourrtai of Phiiost^hy, 363, 3^4 a. 


Kabir, 670 
Kiiiya|a, 341 a, 
KtH^gnirudropan-tr^, 15 
KtlidSsa, 39 a. 

Kalla^a, 731 

Kaijida, 19. 71, 77* S2, 83, 97 n.. 
Chap. Ill, passim 
Kant* 61, 134. 192 a.* 303 d., 506, 
512. 513. 53 t>- 3 * 527* 545 “ p 
554-5. 56^ 0 . 717^ ^ 

legcmcna, 61 ^4 
Kapanji* 431 a., 663 
KapiJa. 19 

Kar^^ajini, 432 433 

K^krtsna^ 432, 433, 439^ 443+ 
605 

Kafha Upani^ad, 33 a.,, 276, 

Chaps. Vll-X^pa&$im 
KaihAvaitu, 35 
K^tyayana, 37 fl,, 46 n, 

K^tyilyaTta Sutra, 433 
Kanplnapaiicaha, 617 n. 

Upanifod, 344 n* 

Kautilya^ iS n., 23. 32 38, 79 I 

tkis 23* i-S, 663 n. 

Keith. Profeswr Berricdale, viii, 
21, 31-2, 39 a., 43 a.* 54, 74, 
£5. 433. 447, ^ Buddhist 

Philosophy, 91 a,, 627 n*; Ms 
Classical Sanshrit Literature, 
39 a.; his Logic and 

AtojaUm, 2111.^ 37rt,, i 

43 a.. 540., 74 n., 85. iSoa., 
3 ^^—2 H, I his iCf!fTfttl-JU‘f- 
vftdmsd. 37 ^" * 373 a.; hia 
Sdmhhya, System 233 n. 
Ktpltr, 267 

Keiava* 43J . 439. 440. 752 r hi* 
Tattvaprohdiilid, 731 


K^iava Mi^* 31 n.. 40* 57. 93. 
Khap^adeva^s Bh&ll^ipihd, 378; 
his Mimdfhidhauctuttha, 37B 

70* 

126 n.. 130 a., 235-6 394 a * 

451 Hr. 472 a. 

KinjisbuTy and Philips, their 
Hymres of Use ITamii Satpils 
Saints, 729 

Kirdkar'a Studies jn P*^^aHa^, 
581 n. 

KokiJeSvaj S^stri's Advaiia Phi¬ 
losophy, 587 ti* 

Krishnaswaiai Aij'ar* C. Ma 
Life a^fd riwKry of Samkara, 

4480. 

K^^^anda, 41, O42 a. 
K^ai^bhahgasiddhi, 37 a. 
K^maiaja's Siva^iilratjiffiaj'fa'al^ 
731 ; his Spandasattdoka, 731 
Kuldn^ava Tanfra^ 736* 737 
KumafUa, 20^ 21 n.. 34* 36 n.^ 58^ 
131, 214 n., 215 a.* 2 i 6» 218 a.^ 
399-^407, 449, 505. 506 n.: 
his 79 a., 109 n.* 

189 n*. Chap. VI, passim, 
377 n ,; his Taniravdrttika,. 
20 a.p 21 a., 110 Hr, 377* 427 n .; 
hia fupiikd, 377 

Ktippuswami S^tri, Pio£es5or,K 
37 *^ 

KutaL 662 

A'ufma Purd^p 308, 663 


Lak$mIdliaxiL^s A dpaitamukaranda, 
452 0.* 480 n., 502 5771*^* 

382 n.* 583 o. 

Latitavistara, 23 a.* 35, 178^ 33^ 

Sutra, 36 n.^ 178* 

46311. 

Lao Tie, 357 

Lauglkfi BhSskara, 31 n., 68 a.« 

Ma 378 

LeiboL^^ 215 n.^ 318 
Leuba, 363 n. 

Leucippusp 195, 327 
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Hang Chi Cho, Professor^ n- 

£ti4^a Purdn ^ a , 581 6^3 n. 

LiogeSa MaMbliagavatp ^67 ilr^ 
470 n. 

Lloyd Professor, hia 

Etnerg^i Em^aHon^ 289 n. 
Locl«> 51. 134 t his Essay ^ thg 
Maman UmUrstandirtg^ 51 n.^ 
23 ^ fl. 

Lokic4fya.'s ^to n.^ 

5S2 n. 

LokAyata, 25 n. 

LotJte'a MitapfyiicSt 4S0 □. 

LukA, St.j 447 

Macdon«|l, Professor* 447 
Mfirtha va iSn.* 28* 37 

43 n,; his Samkaravijaya^ ^25* 

377 ‘♦4S> ^70 

Madhushdana Sarasvatl, 344 Hr, 
472 n.* 580 1 his 
137, 451 n., 301, 57a. 5S0 a., 
5880.* 770 n.; his 
409 □. 

Madhvap 22n.p 28, 431, 439^ 442, 
510 o.p 516, 643, 663, 761* 
767 ; his A nuuy^kygna, 739; 
his BhAratatsipapyanin^yat 
739 j his Taiivaniniaya, 743; 
his Jife and work, 737-^ ; Ms 
theory of tthice and Feligion* 

747-9. 750-1: God. 741-3: 

reality, y^r, 744-6, 749-5®: 
soiiL 743-4 w fLAm^nuja* 

73^ 

MAdhyamihm KSrikSvfiiit 36 n. 
M^jdhyaimka phUosophy* 120-2 p 
131* ^42 

MAdhyamikCluatAni, 627 n. 

/k/odrof ChristiAn Coihgt Maga- 
62r n, 

MahSirMTaia, 18, 23 n,, 33 n,, 33 p 
3811., 42, 46* 249 n.p 253 n.* 
270 n.* 333 n.* 433 p (567 p 723* 734 
k^ahibkd^ya, 22 n.p 35, 38p 341 n.* 
435 

Mahldeva Bhatta, 198 n,, 324, 
342 n. 


Upani^ad, 201 n. 
Tantra^ 736 

737 *i- 

Makopafii^ad, 432 □. 

Afaifrdya^ O^drni^^, 264 n.p 
453 *1- 

Matiri Upani^ad^ JB n, 

Maharanda, 40 
Manamty(?daya, 7S7 
Mao^ana Mi^ra, 449; his Ml- 
mdmS^tii^rawnani, 377; Mb 
Vidhivitfeka^ 377 
Ma^ibhadra, 283 q, 
^ft^ikkav^gar* 723 
td^ikyanandi, 40, 73 n.. Sip 82 n. 
^anirrtigkalai, G62p 783 
MattlfdpaHiaha, 48&n.p 617 n. 
Manu^ iS n.* 20 n.* 32p 33 n., 34 
35 n.. 46 n.p 433. 

Mdrkaff^^ya Purd^a/2S3ti.M 66311+ 
Alarkos, 372 

M^karavY^^h Si n.* 255 n, 
Mathurinatha's t- 

rahasya, 43 n. 

Matsya Pvrdna, 233 P-^ 333 n.* 
6O3 n. 

McTaggait, 3140,; his Hegeltan 
Cofmakfgy, 519 a-: his Naiun 
of Eiicisimss, 48 n.p 12711. 
Jfedh^tithi. 38 n. 

Mfghadata, 39 n. 

Mendel. 232 

Meyka^^ar'fl SivajUdnabodham^ 
723, 724. 72Sp 730 
MiteLans, 327 

hhlk S.* 3311.* 46 n.p 7&, 82: 
his Essay on Litfriy^ 33 P.; 
his SysUm of Logte^ 46 
MUton* 33 n.* 720 
l^iind, 8411.* 406 n,p 626 
51 into's Logi^, 184 
^fitabhd^ini, 70 n*. 1170. 
hritra, Bajcndra Lalp 361 n. 
Me)AaH!t4^5ra, 450 
Moses, 362 

Mrg£Kdfa Agama, 726, 730 
Muir's Original Sanskrit 

165 □. 
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Mfikiihopanifad, 35 d., 431 a, 
UflUer, Max. !3. 24 a,. S5. 433. 

447,386 a„ 633 n. 

Mtirlri, 378 

Ui^iv^r&ity Magaiitut, 

5170- 


K£g^i 3 aa> 3&n.. 3«, 3^n., Si, 
451 n. ; his 

rih^^ 3&11.P 1260., 4640., 

636 n.; Ilia JrdJniia- 

l^g n. J hia O'pifj/d- 
/lauiafya Sutra^ 3S, Sf p 341 n.: 

bis 

38, 126 n. 

N^geia, 341 n.p 342 o.p 345 n. J 
his 

272 n. 

Kige^ BbaftH's MaUju^iif 10^ a. 
N&goji Bbalitaj 342 n. 

&62 

NaUaevfimi PLUai'a Sid- 

dh$nta, 725 

Nasibi Nambi, 723 

NaCFimilvir^ &6S 
Nacak, 670 

Narada, 35 ; Ms BAaAfi Sutra, 
70411,, 705 n,, 7081 n. 
Ndradap&^rdtra, 707 n., 711 
66j n. 

N^yai^a, 315 n,, 342 a. 

Modhvavijaya, 
448^ 738 □. I Ms Mai^tmanjarif 
44S 

K^thamuni, 

N^ttipakdra^a, 35 
Kicbolas of Cu^a, 557 a. 
NOakaofbap $6, 431* 439* 44^^ 

723. 730 

Niltib^ka, 439, 440. 75 ^-^m 7^71 
his Da^a&hku 751, 754, 753: 
his Veddniapdrijdiasaurabha, 
751 ajid R^anujap 753. 734. 
756, 760 
Ninitidra 

Ni^caJsUUi^, 431 °- 


Novalis, 337 

Nr^imhcritarat^fiani Upani^ad, 

35 a-. 450 ^ t 53911., 581 D. 

I9p 20p 21; n.p 28^ Chaps^ O 
and Hip passim^ 769; and 
Advaita Vedinta, 53S ; Pflr\a 
ldliTil.ih5ft, 33 il. ; VaMciLka, 
29 ; history and literature, 

36 Q. [ theory of causatioa, 

92-102 ; oompamon, 102-4 ^ 
debnition^ 47~^ I doubt, 
ri&~8 ; dreams^ 7i“^ I error, 
Z30; ethi{:3, 160-5 ■ fMlades, 
E18-20 ; God, 165 ; Implioa- 
tioD, 112; individual self, 
144-60; indnotioa, 86-92; In¬ 
ference, 72-5; kanua, 164 ; 
memory p 115-16; moksa^ 
151 £f.; nature, 142-4 \ noa- 
esdstence, 53-4, 112-14; per- 
cepdoo, 48-72 ; lebifth, 150-1: 
recagnitioii, 69 ; syUogismp 

75-86; truth, 120-30 

Nydyabindu^ 27 n., 39, 55 n., 62n., 
91 n.^ 128 n., 136 
Nydyabinduptkd^ 39, 48 n., 62 n.p 

66 n,, 68 a„ 71 a., 79 n j 

82 n*, 106 0., 128 ft.* 136 n.p 
178 ft, 

Nydyatndidvisiara, 33 zIh 
NyMyafnfia, 451 ft., 491 m., 746, 

74a 

Nydyanihandkaptakdia, 4:1 
Ny^yapariii^fa^ 40 
iVyayfl^uAfl^a, 33 a. 
Nydyapratfi^ia, 39, 81 
Nydy^ratttdkata, 33 n,, 472 it. 
Nydyaratnmaii^ 409 a,, 413 
Nyayas&rOr^ 40^ 59 ft* 
Nydya^iddkdniiimafifari of J^na- 
kinAtba, 83 n, 

37 a,, 40, 43 n. 

Nydyd Sv(ra^ Chaps. il and HI, 

pasitrn 

Ny^yasuirspftti^ r8 a., 353., 41, 
43 n,, 57 11 ^ 73. ^ t H-i 

122 a., 12411., 152 a., 164 n.j 

170 a. 
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NylJtyftsvtfoddhdra, 37 □., 40 

66 S 

Nydy^vat^A, 40^ 81 fl* 


OttQ, R^dci-lf, his Idtn cf ihf 

535 n,* J3Sn. 


Pad^rihoMltat^dana, 41 

F^map^a, 637 d. \ his Pa?7fd- 
pSdikd^ 451 □.. 

Padma Purdi^a, 3S n.* 433^ 471^ 
663 D.f 664 n. 

Fale>\ 418 Q. 

Fai^car&tra. 31 □. 

690 

662 

Fahcaiikha^ 37 d. 

Pai^it, 39S n. 

Pani^itp 5Ir.+ 377 n.^ 378 d. 

P^tni, 28, 3411., 35 a., 45 ii,p 
106 n,, 7S3 

Paramirtlia, iSon,, 235 a. 
Pai^ara, 34 n. 

Pargiter'3 /fiiiian His- 

663 n, 

ParfAl^m[(^Aas^^^d, 40, 73 n* 
Parivdra, 34 n, 

Parmtnides, 537 

PjLrthasSxathi Irti^ra^ 58 n., 

60p 64, 57S; his Nydyara£n^~ 
kara^ 108 R.p Giap. Vl, pas~ 
iim ; his ^SsiradlpiM, 6 j 
84 a-* iJ3a., 213 n-, 31411-, 
482 n.« Chap. VIp 
576 n. 

Pascal, 454 la. 

Patailjali, 19, Clmp. V, 

Patahjalip the gramjiiarian, 22 n.^ 
36p 37D.P 38, 4Gn.H 341 
Papiiamthiddm^igfiat 33 
FauL St.* 382 
Paufkara Aganui, 725^ 728 
PerSt]v4r, 663 


Peter, St, 362 
Phihsophii^i Rei^Uw^ 101 n. 

Pillai LakIcJJTa, 669; his Aaka- 
pan^kn, 6, 9, 690; bis 
/raya, 669, 694, 696 
Plato, 33 a,, 34, 211-12* 214, 
233. 3*2. 372. 447. 495. 522i 
527. 532, 334. 5*4. 593 n.: 
his Parm^nuUs, 112: Fkado^ 
357 tt.p 615 Hr, 629 D.; PA-j^mip 
512 Or, 613 n,; 615 a.; 

£i>pki$i, 537; Th£a€i£ius^ 786: 

26011., 545 a., 625 n.p 
646, 637 □. 

PloUtiiis. 447, 513. 521 n„ 551, 
56d' bis Enn^ads^ 24Ba,, 
360 D*p SiJSi ., 5^5*1* 535 a.* 
54a a., 564 a. 

Pope* Dr.p 722 
PousalDp M., 465 D. 

Prabh^candra, 41* 640^1 216* 

302 a.; his FmmdiyaAai^Mi/a- 
41* 68 a.* zofin.* 
109 □.* 132 a.j 13311.* 213 n.p 
402 n., 7B5 

Prabhakara^ 58, 70* 72; his 
Chap. Vh pdsiim; 
theory of crtor, 132 j know¬ 
ledge, 395^ 

447 

PnLk3idaaada's SiddJhdtitamuA^d- 

va £ i \ 452 a. 

PrakS^tmaa'^a PaiicapddiAJviva^ 
ra^ifl* 451 a., 513 a.p 552 a., 
553 a.p 610 
PtaAafdrtka^ 356 □. 
P>aAd^Jrf.A^{i£rk'fir^^a* 609 
PramJ^AaAyafa£h<'^Adf-cijnA^ra ,4 1, 
211 a. 

Pramdii^asffmu^aiya^ 39 
Pramdi!f^id^/riipr0i'f£it^ 39 
Pm^tapadd, 39, 71, 72, 75«,, 
77, 78, 82, 92, 117* 119 n , 
314 ; his Paddr^AadkanttB' 
SBtHgmha, 76 a.p 77* 78 a.^ 

ii3 a. 

Praina 34 n., 271 n.. 

Chaps. VII-X, 
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3S n. 

Pratyabhij!ii system, 7^2 
731-4; and Advaita Vedinta, 
73^-4 

PrQi^^in^$ p/ ihs Otisni^ C^n- 
fitTtnc€^ Foon&t 73 a, 

POr^inanda's TalhfamiAht^v&li^ 
739. 74^. 791 

Pilrva 31in]£ihs4j 20^ 23, i6p 
28, 73 Chap* VI, 

770; and Buddhism, 373^ 
37611,; Nymya-VaikTtka, 33, 
34 p 37 h* 7<>. Hi, 10411., 
4or, 406, 415-16, 417, 425^; 
Vcdlnta, 374-6, 408, 412, 420, 
421, 426; theory of apurva, 
420-^2: compari^a, ; 

ethics, 417-20; God, 392p 
424^ ; implicatioa, 393 : in- 
fcrenoe, 386-7; nature, 414-17; 
□on-appieheosion, 394-5; non- 
existence, 54, 220: percep¬ 
tion, 380-6; praml^jaa, 378- 
80; self, 407-14 ; tnith, 125 ; 
nniversala, 2x0 n,; Vedas, 
j ID 3H7“^3 : vifords, 391-2 

Pythagoras, 144 n„ 527 


Quakers, 595 o. 

of 35^ 46 D* 


Habindranath Tagore, 140 n., 
7S0 

Kadhakiishnao's Indian Phi¬ 
losophy, VoL I, Chaps. I-Xl* 
passim ; his Phthsophy 0/ the 
Upanifods, 140 n, 
lUlghavJnanda's Mim^msdsutra- 
didhiii^ 378 n. 

Raghunandana, 41 
Raghun^tba, 47^ 451 n. 
Rdja^khaia, 20 n.; his ^a4dar^ 
iaftOrsamuccaya, E70 n.^ 786 
Rtlfovdrttihaj. 255 □. 


HtmakRua's Sihhdrftaifi, 242^ 
451 a.> 488 D., 613 n, 
H£ma%^^a Bhafta's YukHineha^ 
prapurai^l, 377 n, 

H^iSnuja, 24, 28, 131, 132 n„ 
17^. 175. 3260 . Chaps. VII^X. 
paisim ; and Sadikara, 658-62, 
676-8, 6S3 0,, 701-2, 714-21 ; 
life, 665-7 ^ theoiy of cause, 
678 ; comparison, 674 ■ con¬ 
sciousness, 679-82; empiiical 
ego, 690-^, 713-14; ethics 
and religion, 703-9; God, 
682-90; inference, 673-4 i 

karma and freedom, 693-31 
matter^ 696-7 ; memory, 673 ; 
mok^, 709-12 ; perception, 
672^-3; acriptiuiie, 674 ; self, 
679-S2; substance, 679,712-13 
Rimananda, 670, 709 
Kiroatirtha^s Tjcir*%iyr, 451 n. 

l8 n.* 33 n., 35 n.* 

38 n., 2530, 

Randle, hir, H, N., 84 n. 
Rangartminuja, 670 
Rase^vara, 722 n. 

Rashdali's Theory of Good and 
Evil, 717 n, 

Ratnaklrti, 40, 57 n. 

Raurava Agama^ 723 
i8d 

Rg-Veda. 250, 261 n., 565 n* 
Rosminl, 400 d. 

Rucidatta, 40 

Rilpa, 761; bis Ujjvaldnltama^i, 
7^4 

Russell, Mr, Bertrand, 215 n., 240; 
Ms PkiiosophicnU Essays^ 5^1 


Sahara, 37 n.. Chap. VI, passim 
Sabdikaa^ 57 n, 

Sadananda, 448; his AdiNati^ 
brahmasiddhi, 452 u., 636 n.; 
Ms 345 451 a.* 

460 n., 487 n„ 539 a V 57i P*« 

375 “ # 59^ 
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Satva Agama^ 

Saiva Slddh§Atap yz-z : Ettrattirt, 
723-4 : metApby^cs, 724-S ; 
religion and 72ft-3i 

SaJctaism, 734*-7 

SilikanStba^s Pariii^ta^ 37S y his 
Prakamf^apaiicikd, Chap. Vlj 
I Ms fijuvimuld, 37S 

Samuitabhadra's 

2 Zl n. 

Sdm^tiyiidufa^!HidiAprasarii^f 91, 
212 a. 

SHma Vfda, 339 n, 

Sambandar, 723 

24- 35- 73. 99. »53-4- 
171, 174. 177, 185, 418-ig, 
216, 235, 240, 241, 244. 290 n,. 
322 n., 422 Ji,. 431. 433, 434. 

Chapa. Vll-X, passim^ 767 ; 
and Bergson, 523-^4 : Bradley, 
502-9- J22-3, 524-6, 638- 
BhSgavata school, 474 ; 
BraAiHdE 5-u^^ 469—70 ; Budd¬ 
hism, 470-3* 49&-7; Kant, 
521-3; NySya, 482, 52S-30, 
547: Plato, 5Z011.; Punra 
KEmaThsa, 473^4^ 499 - 30011 p 
547 p 5^^ I S^dikbya, 54 ^p 
582. 590; Upanifails, 466-9; 
life, 447-’50 ; theory of Atman, 
475^5: avidyi, 574^ r 

Brahmaji. 533-4.553-^ 

528-^32; enor, 13^: ethics, 
612-34; God, 541-53 - indi¬ 
vidual self, 595-612: infer¬ 
ence. S3, 493-4: iotuition, 
510-11 ; Kartna, 634-5; 
knowledge, 486-6; mok^, 
636-46 ; perception, 488-93 ; 
rebirth, ^146-8: rehgiDn^ 

648-56; substance, 236; 
truth, 499— 50Z ; Vedas, 494'-6, 
515-iS ; world and its status, 
561-9, 59^4 

Sajiikara bli^ra, 451 n^; Ms Vpas^ 
Adra, 68 n.> 73 □., 104 Hr, r8j^ 
187, 191 n., 192 n., 22411,, 

226 n. 


SimkhTu, 19, 20, 23, 28, 49, 58, 
67. 106 E., 175, Clap. IV, 

769; and Bkagavad- 
gtt&, 31&; Buddhism, 251, 
253. *91-3- 3T7; Kant, 303 n.; 
MttksbfiSritia, 251-4; N>'l,ya 
VaUe^ka, 248-g: Upani^ds, 
25(5-1, 253 , *Sj- 3. *86-7. 

302 n., 3ifi; Vetltata, 270, 
37®. 3^6. 334tlieery ol 
cause, 95 n., 97-8. 256-8; 

compadsoD, 104; ethics, 
307-11 ■ evoiudon, 266-7 • 

gu^^, 262-6, 310-11 ; God, 
316-19; individual self, 283- 
7; inference, 300 ; know¬ 
ledge, 293-302; mok^, 152, 
30S-IO, 311-14 ; negation, 

300 : perception, 297-300; 
pmkrti. a59^p 287-91, 323- 
34: puru$a, 379^3. 287- 

91, 330-3; rebirth, 3i4~i^^ 
space and time. 277-9; 
substance, 236 n.; truth, 
125, 303; Vedas, 300-3 

SJIi^kkya E^riAd^ 97, Chap, IV^ 
passitMt 786 

Sdmkhyaprmftr^ni^ S^ira, 146 n.. 
Chap. IVp 

of Aniruddba^ 

Chap. IV, 

SdmAhyasufmvF^H^^ra of Ma- 
hideva. Chap. IV, pas^ 
sim 

SdmAAyatniivoAaumudtf 40^ Chap. 

IV, 

Sauttana, 761 

450 

SlJ^^ya, 704 n. 

Samskrii 517 n. 

iSraddHlaka, 736 

18 n^, 28, 

43 n., lo6ii.* 151 o.p 297 n., 
732 n. 

Sarvajiiltinamuiii, 576, 646 n.; 
his S^mk^paidrir^a^ 451 n., 
4^3 o,. 553, 577, 578 n., 581 n., 
609, 613*., 791 
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215 a., 23711,, 3^1 n„ 

^0911., 423 0.. 4Son^, JoSn-i 
58 z n.^ sS2 n. 

5(WTw^rti;i!idsJrci, 3511. 

23 EL., 254 Qr 

£&stn, P.j his jKZrcdiff/t^ to 
Purva MlmStksA, 4050. 
41311,. 426^7 
Safapatlta Brithma^, 254 
Saia^hkl, 513 n,, 57a H- 
5 au»daryalafiart, 450* 735 
SautF3j3tika£, 131, 194 n. 

Schcllln^, 513 ; his Fhihs&phicat 
Lflitts an Dv§ma(ism and 
CMfici^mp 360 a, 

Sdiiller's 5/M4 £iVs in HumanUm, 

36911, 

SchopentaucT. 633 n. 

Schvh’eitzer^s ^nd 

Elhks^ 545 a. 

Seal. Dr. B. N., 7S; his Pcs^iHvt 
5 ^ tenets of dneisni Hindus^ 

78 n.p 8 S n.. 264 a.. 271 a. 
Sekkirar's Pirtapurdi^m, 723 
Semoa, Richard^ his Mnemk Psy¬ 
chology, 66 El. 

Sen, Dr. ^le^var, 43 11* 
Siddhdntacandrodaya, 192 n. 
Siddhdnia DJpihd, 733 n.^ 730 ei. 
Si^fdihdntoranuimdyil. 582 a. 
Siddhascaa DivAlcara, 40. 78, 79, 
82 B.t 34t n. 

SiiappaihikaraiH, 662 
£iviclrya Anilnandi. 723 ^ tiia 
SioajhdJiasiddhiy^T, 726, 729 
Sividitya, 3711,. 4111., 44, 73, 
117* 15^; his SaptapadltrlM, 
jt a.. 44 n , 73 a., 8z a,p x 17 a., 
iSl, 221, 243 n- 
£iva PutS^, 663 n. 

Siy Buddhist Tracis, 57 a. 

Shanxia Purdna, 3S n589 n., 663 0, 
Socrates, 33 34, 502 

SoEotnanda's Sivadr^lk 73 * 
SDittaaitlia'a Mayuhham^ikd^ 377 
Some^vam Bhatfa's i>^ydyaiudhd, 

m 


Saphisiuat P^fttiaBons^ 34 
SpcaccTp Herbertp his Firs^ JVnf- 
ciphs, 266 Or 
Sphofa, 106 

SploDza, 447, 527 p 55&. 566, 5S7; 
his De Inkilsctvs En^ndaiiom, 
613 a.; lui Eihics, 519 n., 
536 tt,. 537 

Sfldliara, 58, 69, 72 ; his Nydya^ 
kandailf 53 a.p 64 a,, 68 a., 

& 9 n* 7 ^ 0 . *i 4 «iv 

J45n.. 146 a.p 151 a., 159. 

162^ 170 a.p Chap. Ill, 

403-4. 57 &n- 

Srlaivasacairyft's 

pikd, 670, 676, 689p 690 
Sfivmtsa’s Uldvatlt iBi 
Stout, ProlcsBor, 215-16 n,t 406 n. 
Suall, 37 a. 

Svbdiopanifad, 55 a^ 

Subaiidbu, 39 a. 

453 □. 

SabraJimanya Aiyar, Mr, V.ji 3*7 Q+ 
Sucaiita Mi^ra'i Kd^ikJ, 376 a.* 
377 

Svdatiaaa Sruiaprahd^ 

SiAd, 669p 682, 699. 710 
Sugiiirap 4I n. 

Sukhtankar, 465 a. 

SulabliA^ 34 a. 

Suddaiajianiiui, PxofMor K,, 470 
StmdaraTp 723 

Surcivarap 596 n.. 60S a.; his 

MdnasoUdsa, 638 his ftToif- 
Aarmyasiddhi, 451 a., 488, 620J 
Kdrxii^a. 413 n., 45* n-. 4^ 
486 a., 530 D.p 563, 601 a. 
Suryaii3rayaiiaiip Mr, S. S., 5S7 a^p 
786, 791 

Suryp Piir.^Aa, 287^ 570^, 

Su&o's Lift of fke Bkss^d Henry 
Suso ty Himseif 355 a. 
Suindasamhiid, 34 n. 

Svapae^vana, 704 el.| hla Kaumu- 
diprabhd, 235 a. 
SvayMiprakiSifi, 582 a. 

£ 3 tofa Upani^adM 17^ o- 

263 a., 264 n. 
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Atanyaka, 55 q. 

Taiilirr^d Prdiii^kya S^ita, 435 

Takakusu, 39 n.p 254 a. 

Tai^ka, 431 n., 668 
TRjitrap 662 
TantrShhfi^ 73! 

Taa-T*k-KiMg, 357 a. 

TSi-aDlthsk, 39 

Tarkabhd^d, jt n,, 49^ 5811.* 91 n., 
9 JO.. 95 n . it6tt, 
Tarkadipi/id, 189 n. 
rdi^Aaumw/fp. jt n.p 68 n., 79 n,, 
iifio,, 116 a., U7 1B7 
rarJrJ#tt7^o+ 31 n.p i8i 
Tarka’^ar^raftdiptk^prakdia, 60 n, 
40, 122 

Ta//Lia£inrdJHdtin';^-Ji^A3'Jt 41 

ID4 □. 

Taittrapradtpikd, 601 
254 

TalttHtiuddhif 586 n., 601 
Tamauiveka^ 6io n,, 747 
Tennyson, 363 - his Saie, 

338 n. I Lift of , 

35* n- 

Teresa, St ., 356 n. 

Thibautp Tuip 23 n.^ 106 Hrp 445 
Thotaas, St., 64 a. 

Tilnlc, G*p 235 □. 

Tirumantram, 730 
Tirumulnr, 733, 730 
Tiruvdsagam, 72^-3* 7^9* 73®. 
73* 

Ttwdymaj^ip 668 n.^ 684^ 686p 

703, 70S n. 

Toikdppiatn, 72 a 
T0pi£s, 34 
Trilocaaa, 37 


Udana , 35 n* 

Ut^ayana, 40p 41 ii.« 36^ 72, 87 n ., 
93, tton.. 117, 130. 137, 

1490,, 163, 181 a,, 1S5, 209: 

40,, inS n.p 

2«>o., 791: Ins Kirai^tdvali^ 40, 
[56, [8i« i86, 191 n.; bui 


Ktisumdijali^ 40, 93, 98 n.^ 
11311.* 114 a., 1270,, i66ff., 
170, 293 n.p 41311.* 670: his 
Pati^ddhi, 314 0, 
Uddyotskam's Nyifyat'dritikm^ 
C^p. lip passim, 42z 
Ui, 31 n., 36 n„ 37 n,, 63 n, t bU 
Vaiitfika Pkihsopkyt 31 n^* 

3611., 37 n., 62 n.p 810.* 

Chap. Ill, passim, 354 0. 
Um&patih iivaprakdiam, 723* 
735 : hh Tint-aruf^yan^ 723* 
729. 731 

UnderhiU^ Misa Evelyxip her Jaca- 

p<ftt^ dr Tbdi* 640 R, 
UpadeiasdAasri, 486 n., 531 □.* 

619 n.p 623 n. 

Upavan^, 376, 37711. 

Utpala's PtatydbhijM Siitm, 731* 
7 di 

UsfaTmhyayana, iS6n. 


Vacaapatl, 5* 7^ g* 576, j8o* 392 ; 
his Bhdmatl, za n.^ 40^ 49 n.p 
131a.. 3^2 n.. 427 a,, 451 n - 
4800*, 501 n.. 31311-. 547” ^ 
385 ; his Nysyakanihd, j/l : 
his NydyavdtUikaidipatyaltkd^ 
Chap, lip passim; bis Ta/ftia- 
ifaildradt, 265 n., 272 p., 385 n.* 
Chap. V* passim 
Vaibhi^kas. 194 n. 

5iilra, 23 

Vsite^ika, i9p 20* 21 n.p 23 n.p 2S, 
3 »- 2 p 33 * 3 fl. 54. 5 ^^ 7 * ° p 
75»-* 98 a.. lOin.. 

105 n.p 113 n.p 155* i65p 
C hap. Ill* passim, 769; and 
AmtoUe, z8^-6] Buddhism, 
177-S: JainisRi* 177-®; 

N>^ya, i?7-Br 196. 245^7: 
Pdrva MlsnlihsA, 179^ 182; 
54 ibkbya^ i So n„ *45-7; 
tb^ry of atomiamp 194-203, 
338-41 f otiegorKS, 183-7: 
ethics, 223 fix: geoerabty* 
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209-14, God# 225-B; 

inhcccnc*^ 2 i6"19p 3346.; 

k^u-iuA, ao®-9, ^33-5; know¬ 
ledge, 1S1-3, 244 d.; mok^, 
2 2 4-3 j nature. 193-303, 
241-4; negfatioDp 219-21^ 
329—30 ; qnalityp 204-^^ 
333^ i partitnlarityp 215-16* 
33^-3 • rcbirthp 224 ; 

145 : substance^ 187-94J. 233-6 
VaJIablii, 41. 431, 439, 440, 44J, 
^>70. 756-60, 767; Ilia 
756^ 759, 760; 

bia Bh^avatafJkjSLsubodhml^ 
756« hia Siddh^ntafakasya, 
756; and Nimldrka, 760 \ 
Sadikara, 756; lUUnliitija, 

Vdmana^ 341 n. 

Vdrruina 663 Dh 

Vaiadarija, 31^ 4Qp 78Ma 

Tdrhih^r&k^df 31 n.* 34 n,, 40, 

8] n.p 87n.p 103 n^ 

663 n. 

624 □. 

Varisco“s J^wow Tkys^I/, 395 n, 
Fd5^aEracfaf^, 39 □. 

Vasubandiiu^ 36 n.p 39 n.^ 341 n, 
Vl^udeva Sarvabhauma^ 41 
Vasngnptap 731 ; hi$ Suira^ 
731-^ 733. 734: bis Spi^nd^ 
kdrihd^ 731^^ 
VAts^Ayana^a 

Chap. Ilj passim^ 340 Hr 
Vdyu Purdiita, 27011 ., 334 0 ,^ 

663 □. 

VediJita, 20* 23P 24, 2 3 , 37 
56, 67, 70, Sr* 9511., 1040,, 
io6p 175* 216^ 220, 271 
Chaps. VII-X, passim, 770; 
and BhAgavata school. 434 1 
matenalism^ 434 ; Nyi3ra - 
Vai^Lka, 434 i Pufva Mf- 
fftlnisl, 434* 439 p 

S^iiikhya, 434, 663: Yogap 
434 2 theory of cause^ 97-8 ; 
God, 165: mok^p i§2; non- 
axistence. 54-5 


Vod^ta De^ika^s Ny^iyasiddhM- 
jana^ 670* 713 n,; bis Paw^H- 
riiirarak^^^ 666 n.a 669; hJs 
i^dr 2 fn 4 ilci 8 fta-^ga^ 669 ^ hia 
SOi^ritrarak^d^ 669 ^ his Ra- 
kasyatrayasdra, 669. 683^ 684^ 
^Sp 709^ 710 n,: his Tdlpurya- 
^Tjdrikd^ 669; his Taitvd- 
muktdkaldpa, 661 n,, 670^ 

6fi. 674, 679. 695. 696, 697, 
705 ; bis Taltva^ikdi 669 l hit 
Sarv^rihasiddki, 670* 671* 696; 
his iaiadu^oHi, 670 ; his 
SsAvdra 378 tl.,. 427P 

431 a., 669, 691 

Ff ffd wra 5 i\f j 

467 n. 

VeddrtkiiiatTxgraha^ 66Sp 5S8p 690^ 

70T, 705 a. 

Ve&kata. BDc^ta'i VdrUikdbha- 
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Vibhakga, 35 n* 

Vidhu^kbara Bhattacaryft, 465 n. 
Vidvsnmaju^jljam^ 45i n.^ 578 n. 
Vidyi.bbu#a9p Dr.* viiip 34 n.p 
37 a.. 38 n.. 85 
Vidj^ipati, 760 

Vidyikriya. 5^Sn.p 553. 578 n.: 
ius Jwanm^kHvivcka^ 451 n.. 
618, 6r9p 63s o.j his 
daiJ, io6p 451 n.p 486 n.p 490 Hr, 
5350 .,^ 37211.P 59on., 5 of n.p 
602, 6ro* 653 : bis Firiirdijta- 
pram^yoriam^riihi^f 133 n.p 
330 a., 3980.. 451 n., 4^0 n., 

578.587*-. 5^9. 784-5 
VijilSnabhik^a, 26 Orp 106 a., 

146 n.p. 431 p his Sdrkhhya^ 

pfavosa^thd^ya. Chap. 1 %^ 
passim^ 471 n.: bis Sdmhkya- 
sdra. Chap. ; Fyffd- 

ndmria, 4510.; Ms Yvia- 
sdrasamgraka, 256, 327 a.* 

Chap. V, passim ; his Y^ga- 
vdrtliha,, 26, 256, 265 rt.^ 272 a.* 
Chap, V, passim 

Fi^»u Purdna^ 32 a,, 261, 334I1-I. 
528 a,^ 562 a.^ 58Sa.^ 6630.^ 
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Ftit^BfcA^ra/t Quar^rfy^ 771 
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Chap. lip paaim, iStj. 

i$r a., 193 30511.; bi3 

5 i^&Ani^^uAifl^tairf^ Chap. IL 
pQssim, lilp iSBt 310 n.^ 
403 n.p 419 , 48311., 53^ d., 

Viivc^vara'^s Bh^ffacinidm^^h 
37 ® 

481 U., 572 n., 
576 n., 580 n., 649 n* 

Voltaire^ 504 

Vylsa, iSd., 24, 37 ; his 

258, Ciiaps- IV 
and V^ p&snm 

Vyisarftya^s CdwrffiAJ, 739 
737 

V^yoQia^khara's 18 x 

Wallace's 102 

Waileser, 452 n. 

Ward's S^wdly cf Kant^ 770 n.; 
his PsychohgUai Prin^ipUs, 
604 D. 

W^eber, 2311.; Ms Hiikfry 0/ 
Indiiin Lii^raiure, 254 n., 3560. 

Wstoottj. Bisliop. hia 

according to S£^ John, 557 d. 

Wheweirs HisSoty of ihs Induciiv^ 
Sciences, 307 a. 

Whitehead, Professor A. N.p 229p 
237, 340 □. ; his Goncepi of 
h'niurt, 228 n.; his En^Hiry, 
243 Q.; his Frinoipie cf Itei&^ 
iivity^ I 4 i H’ 

Wilde, Oscar, hia De Frofundis, 
669 a. 

WLndiachtnaiiii* 4330. 

WUitemitz, 249 n.p 465 

Wolfi* 527 
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Serpini Power, 737 A. 

Woods, Professor, 34 r n. 
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YAjhavahtya, 32, 337 n.: hi* 
Smrih 5 ^t 34 ^-. 341 
Ya/iff Veda^ 339 
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YamujiScS.[Ya, 668; his Agama^ 
prdmdt^ya^ 66S; his 
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Buddhism, 339"40. 34^ i 
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analysis, 354; Piilrva 311- 
diaii^, 340; SiSihkhya, 340, 
34i-4H 3®«i: Upani^ads, 337, 
3 S 9 * 342. 344: theory of 

conoentfation, 35^3 ^ con- 
templattocL, 357-8; ethics, 
353-4; Godp 368-72; infer¬ 
ence, 350; kanna, 365-6; 
mok^, 341 . 3^3-6; percept 
tton, 349-5^ I psychology* 
345^^ supernormaJ powers^ 
366-8 : truthp 350-1; Vedat* 
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yi^jramAoryd, 668 

5Mim, 251, Chapa* IV and V, 
passim 

Yogoloiiva Upani^ad,^ 338 n. 
Yogavdiis^ha, 344 n,, 457 li*^ 

464 n.* 580* 581 n-, 635 
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By RADHAKRISHNAN 


AN IDEALIST VIEW OF LIFE 

D/my Sicand Editicm. nft 

'"I coiisidcr tliia book to be one of the most odginal ati4 slgaihcaiiit 
contributions to modem thought,"—H abindranath Tagore 

EAST AND WEST IN RELIGION 

Cr. imfVMsicn. ntf 

RADHAKRISHNAN 

comparative: studies in nilLCSOPHV presewteu in 
HONOUR OF HIS SIXTIETH 0HITHDAY 

BditOCiAl BoArd 

The Very Eev. S, Inge, Prindpal! L. P. JACKS 
Professor M. Hiihyanna^ Professor E. A. Bustt^ Professor P, T, Raju 

ZJffmy Spb. 2JJr ftfi 

Tjss than a century ago there was no serious eagerness for a shared 
understanding bet^veen East and West. But since then a notable change 
has taken place. The East has come to realise that for the preservation 
of its own values Western science must be mastered. the West 

has come to realiae that there are spiritual depths in the Orient which 
It has not yet plumbed and w^hlcb will contribute to the ioncr and outer 
peace which it has hitherto Lacked. This great change is largely due to 
Sir S. Eadhaknshnan's genius and understandings 

This volume of studies in comparative philosophy presented in 
honour of this great thinker whose whole life Lias been devoted to the 
cause of philosophy and intentational understanding. It is httiiig that 
they should be concerned with a new line of philosophical activity which. 
It is hoped, will ultimately result in a systematic and harmonious 
synthesis of East and West. 

Th^ contributions include Ths JVoWmi 0/ triwilf PhUcsi^phy {E. A. 
Burtt)^ The Spirit of Western Phitasophy fCLiSrles A. Moote), From 
tty Afyiliriifli fK, J, Spalding), Experience {M* Hxriyannaj^ 
Pfatity and IdeaJity in Indi&n and Western Ideatism (A, C* Mukerji)^ 
The of Altruism in Confudanism (H. H. Dubs)^ 5 cifwcf, 

i>fwfcicrucy and Islam {Humayan Kabir)> The Universat in Jitdufts and 
W&siem Philosophy fP. T. Kaju). 


By RAQHAKRISHNAN 


THE BHAGAVADGlTA 

WITH AN IKTJiODUCTOSY ESSAY, SANSKRIT TEXT, 

ENOLISK TRANSLATION AN£k NOTES 

Cr. tmpressit^. 

In thff rs-spintoalization of the worlds the Bhagavadgita will have a 
considerable influence. Professor Radhakrisbnan, the greatest Mviiig 
mterpreter of Indian thought^ who is eqnaJly at home in the European 
and Asiatic traditions of thought, provides an authoritative and inspiring 
guide to the meaning and message of the Bhagavadgita. This volume 
gives us the Sanskrit text, an origina] commentary which may well 
become a classic on the subject. 


THE HINDU VIEW OF LIFE 

Cr. St'fl. jiA Edifim. 9/A iunprtfisiM. Ss. -W, 
The matter ol these lectures^ on the philosophy of Hinduisni> was 
profoundly important and interesling, and they were d^ivered with a 
command of the subject matter and a power of expositiou which greatly 
impressed alt who heard them. Hinduism^ as expounded by Professor 
Eadhakrishnan, may be s^d to have illustrated the principles of 
Manchester College on a scale of which those acquainted only with 
Weatem Keligiou have no knowledge. The Jectuies were as eloquent as 
they w«ti profound. 

RELIGION AND SOCIETY 

£)mty impritsii^n. lil. ffff 

In these Kamala l^tnres delivered in the Univeiaity of Calcutta in 
December 1933, Professor Eadhakrishirtaa discusses the meaning of 
religion and its application to modem pDahlems of war and peaee^ 
family and mamage. He cousiders Marx's dialecttcal materialism and 
Gandhi's non-violence and points out that an endaiiug peace is possible 
only if the statesmen of the Allied nations adopt the principles of a true 
religiou. The book is invaluable to all students of religion and social 
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